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IN the connection of the church and state, I have considered 
the former as subservient only, and relative, to the latter; a 
salutary maxim, if in fact, as well as in narrative, it had ever 
been held sacred. The Oriental philosophy of the Gnostics, 
the dark abyss of predestination and grace, and the strange 
transformation of the Eucharist from the sign to the substance 
of Christ's body,l I have purposely abandoned to the curiosity 
of speculative divines. But I have revipwed, with diligence 
and pleasure, the objects of ecclesiastical history, by which 


1 The learned Sclden has given the history of transubstantiation in 
a comprehensive and pithy sentence: u This opinion is only rhetorio 
turned into logic," (his'Vorks, vol. ill. p. 2073, in his Table-Talk. } 
VOL. Y. 1 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


tl1e decline and fan of the Roman empire were materiaUy 
affected, the propagJ.tion of Christianity, the constitution of 
the Catholic church, the ruin of Paganism, and the sects that 
arose from the mysterious controversies concerning the Trinity 
and incarnation. At the head of this class, we may justly rank 
the worship of images, so fiercely disputed in the eighth and 
ninth centuries; since a question of popular superstition pro- 
duced the revolt of Italy, the temporal power of the popeR, 
and the resto-ration of the Roman empire in the vVes. 
The primitive Christians were possessed with an unconquer. 
able repugnance to the use and abuse of images; and this 
aversion may be ascribed to their descent from the Jews, and 
their enn1ity to the Greeks. The l\1osaic law had severely 
proscribed aU representations of the Deity; and that precept 
was firmly established in the principles and practice of the 
chosen people. The wit of the Christian apologists was 
pointed against the foolish idolaters, who bowed before the 
workmanship of their own hands; the images of brass and 
marble, which, had they been endowed with sense and motion, 
should have started rather from the pedestal to adore the cre- 
ative powers of the artist. 2 Perhaps some recent and imper- 
fect convert
 of the Gnostic tribe might crown the statues of 
Christ and 81. Paul with the profane honors which they paid 
to those of Aristotle and Pythagoras; 3 but the public religion 
of the Catholics was uniformly simple and spiritual; and the 
first notice of the use of pictures is in the censure of the council 
of Illiberis, three hundred years after the Christian rem. Un- 
der tbe successors of Constantine, in the peace and luxury of 
the triumphant church, the more prudent bishops condescended 
to indulge a visible superstition, for the benefit of the multi. 
tude, and, after the ruin of Paganism, they were no longer 
restrained by the apprehension of an odious parallel. The 
first introduction of a symbolic worship was in the veneration of 
the cross, and of relics. The saints and Inartyrs, whose inter- 


51 Nee intelligunt homines ineptissimi, quôd si sentire simulacra et 
moveri posscnt, adoratura hominem fuissent à quo sunt expolita. 
lDivin. Institut. 1. ii. c. 2.) Lactantius is the last, as well as the most 
èloqucnt, of the Latin apologists. Their raillery of idols attacks not 
only the object, but the form and matter. 
3 See Irenæus, Epiphanius, and Augustin, (llasnage, Rist. deø 
Eglises Reformées, tom. iÏ. p. 1313.) This Gnostic practice has a sin. 
gular affinity with the private worship of Alexander Sevcrus, (Lan:. 
pridius, f. 29. Lardr.er, Heathe"l Testimonies, vol. ill. p. 34.) 
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cession was implored, were seatcd on the right hand of God; 
but the gracious and often supernatural favors, which, in the 
popular belief, were showered round their ton1b, conveyed an 
unquestionable sanction of the devout pIlgrims, who visited, 
and touched, and kissed these lifeless renl::l.Ïns, the memorials 
of their merits and sufferings. 4 But a memorial, more inter- 
esting than the skull or the sandals of a departed worthy, is 
the faithful copy of his person and features, delineated by the 
arts of painting or sculpture. In every age, such copies, so 
congenial to human feelings, have been cherished by the zeal 
of private friendship, or public esteem: the images of the 
Roman emperors were adored with civil, and almost religious, 
honors; a reverence less ostentatious, but more sincere, was 
applied to the statues of sages and patriots; and these profane 
virtues, these splendid sins, disappeared in the presence of the 
holy men, who had died for their celestial and everlasting 
country. At first, the experiment was made with caution and 
scruple; and the venerable pictures were discreetly allowed 
to instruct the ignorant, to awaken the cold, and to gratify the 
prejudices of the heathen proselytes. By a slow though in- 
evitable progression, the honors of the original were transferred 
to the copy: the devout Christian prayed before the image of 
a saint; and the Pagan rites of genuflection, luminaries, and 
incense, again stole into the Catholic church. The scruples 
of reason, or piety, were silenced by the strong evidence of 
visions and miracles; and the pictures which speak, and 
move, and bleed, must be endowed with a divine energy, and 
may be considered as the proper objects of religious adoration. 
The most audacious pencil rnight tremble in the rash attempt 
of defining, by fOriTIS and colors, the infinite Spirit, the eter- 
nal Father, who pervades and sustains the uni
erse.5 But 
the superstitious mind was more easily reconciled to paint and 
to worship the angels, and, above all, the Son of God, under 
the human shape, which, on earth, fhey have condescended to 


4 See this History, yol. ii. p. 261; vol. ii. p. 43-1; yo1. iii. p. 158-163. 
· od yÙ!! -rò ÐEìoJ' ún lour i;n a(! XOJ' xed àï. 'ì'lfOJ' W)(!Cf'ttìç TlaL xu; ax ,;- 

LantJ! àTCHi!
tt)
lU" (jUTE i!J,Ow r.aL 
I
).()fç .d JI i'Tnn/JI!awJ! r.a; 7CnOÚ1!(X.(!XOII 
(Jt
aiav TI
Lcf1- - {fLUÇ JfEYJ'/.V;(i
H. (Concili{lm Nicenum, ii. i
 Collèct 
Labb. tom. viii. p. 1025, edit. Venet.) 11 scroit peut-êtrc 
l-propos de 
ne point souffrir d'images dc la Trinité on dC la Divinité; les defen- 
Rcurs les plus zclés dcs imagcs ayant eondamné eelles-ci, ct Ie eoneilc 
de 'frelltc nc parlnnt que ùes images de Je<;u8 Chri
t ct clC's Saints 
tDupin, Dibliot. Ecclés. tom. 'vi. p. 1[j,
.) 
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assume The second person of the Trinity had been clothed 
with a real and nlortal body; but that body had ascended into 
heaven: and, had not some similitude been presented to the 
eyes of his disciples, the spiritual worship of Christ might have 
been obliterated by the visible relics and representations of the 
saints. A similar indulgence was requisite and propitious for 
the Virgin :l\Iary: the place of her burial was unknown; and 
the assumption of her soul and body into heaven was adopted 
by the credulity of the Greeks and Latins. The use, and 
even the worship, of images was firmly established before tho 
end of the sixth century: they were fondly cherished by the 
warm inlagination of the Greeks and. Asiatics: the Pantheon 
and Vatican were adorned with the emblems of a new super- 
stition; but this semblance of idolatry was more coldly enter- 
tained by the rude Barbarians and the Arian clergy of the 
"\Vest. The bolder forms of sculpture, in brass or marble, 
which peopled the temples of antiquity, were offensive to the 
fancy or conscience of the Christian Greeks: and a smooth 
surface of colors has ever been esteemed a more decent and 
harmless mode of imitation.6 
The merit and effect of a copy depends on its resemblance 
with the orIginal; but the primitive Christians were ignorant 
of the genuine features of the Son of God, his mother, and 
his apostles: the statue of Christ at Paneas in Palestine 7 was 
more probably that of some temporal savior; the Gnostics 
and their profane monuments were reprobated; and the fancy 
of the Christian artists could onJy be guided by the clandes. 


CI This general history of images is drawn from the xxiid book of 
the Rist. def';i Eglises Héformées of Basnage, tom. ü. p. 1310-1337. 
He was a Protestant, but of a manly spirit; and on this head the 
Protestants are so notoriously in the right, that they can venture to 
be impartial. See the perplexity of poor }"l"Ìar Paói, Critica, tom. i. 
p. 42. ' 
7 Mter removing some rubbish of miracle and inconsistency, it may 
be allowed, that as late as the year 300, Paneas in Palestine 1.yas deco- 
rated with a bronze statue, representing a grave personage wrapped in a 
cloak, with a grateful or suppliant female kneeling before him, and 
that an inscription - 'fw 
'(;)ni()l. 'fW EVEoyÍTrj- was perhal)s inscribed 
on the pedestal. By th'e ChrisÍ:.ians', this'group was foolishly explained 
of their founder and the poor woman whom he had cured of the 
bloody flux, (Euseb. vii. 18, Philostorg. vii. 3, &c.) 1\1. de J3eausobre 
more reasonably conjectures the philosopher Apollonius, or the em- 
peror Vespasian: in the latter supposition, the female is a city, a pro- 
vince, or perhaps the queen Bcrenic
, (liibliothèqua Germaniquc, tom. 
xüi. p. l-

.) , 
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tine ilnit:1tion of SOlne heathen model. In this distress, a 
bold and dexterous invention assured at once the likeLICss of 
the image and the innocence of the worship. A new super- 
structure of fable was raised on the popular basis of a Syrian 
legend, on the correspondence of Christ and Abgarus, so 
famous in the days of Ellsebius, so reluctantly deserted by 
our modern advocates. The bishop of Cæsarea 8 records the 
epistle,9 but he most strangely forgets the picture of Christ; 10 
the perfect impression of his face on a linen, with which he 
gratified the faith of the royal stranger who had invoked his 
healing. power, and offered the strong city of Edessa to pro.. 
tect hiln against the malice of the Jews. The ignorance of 
the primitive church is explained by the- long imprisonrnent 
of the image in a niche of the wall, from whence, after an 
oblivion or" five hundred years, it was. l'eleased by some pru- 

ent bishop, and seasonably presented to the devotion of the 
times. Its first and mo
t glorious exploit was the deliverance 
of the city from tþe arms of Chosroes Nushirvan; and it was 
soon revered as a pledge of the divine promise, that Edessa 
should never be taken by a foreign enemy. It is true, in- 
deed, that the text of Procopius ascribes the double deliver- 
ance of Edessa to the wealth and valor of her citizens, who 
purchased the absence and repelled the assaults of the Persian 


8 Euseb. !-list. Ecclés. 1. i. c. 13. The learned Assemannus has 
brought up the collateral aid of three Syrians, St. Ephrem. Josua 
Stylites, and James bishop of Sarug; but I do not find any notice of 
ihe Syriac original or the archives of Edessa, (Bibliot. Orient. tom. i. 
p. 318, 420, 554:;) their vague belief is probably derived from the 
Greeks. 
9 The cyidencc for these epistles is stated and rejected by the can- 
did Lardner, (Heathen Testimonies, vol. i. p. 297-309.) Among the 
herd of bigots who are forcibly driven from this convenient, but nn- 

enable, post, I am asl1amed, .with the Grabes, Caves, Tillemonts, &c., 
to discover 1\11'. Addison, an English gentleman, (his \V orks, vol. i. p. 
528, Baskerville's erution;) but his superficial tract on the Christian 
religion owes its credit to his name, his style, and the interested 
applause of our clergy. 
10 From the silence of James of Sarug, (Asseman. Bibliot. Orient. 
p. 28D, 318,) and the testimony of Evagrius, (Rist. Eccles. I. iv. c. 27.) 
I conclude that this fable ,vas invented between the years 521 and 
5D4, most probably after the siege of Edessa in 54:0, (A.sseman. tom. i. 
p.416. Procopius, de Bell. Persico 1. ii.) It is the sword and buckler 
of Gregory 11., (in Epist. i. ad Leon. Isaur. Concil. tom. viii. p. 6.36, 
657,) of John Damascenus, (Opera, tom. i. p. 281, edit. Lequien,) and 
of the second Nicene Council, (Actio v. p. 1030.) The most perfect 
edition may be found in Cedrenus, (Compend. p. 175-178.) 

 . 
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monarch. lIe was ignorant, tIle profane historian, of the 
test
mony which he is compelled to deliver in the ecclesiasti- 
cal page of Evagrius, that the Palladium "vas exposed on the 
rampart, and that the water which had been sprinkled on the 
l101y face, instead of quenching, added new fuel to the flames 
of the besieged. After this important service, the image of 
Edessa was preserved with respect and gratitude; and if tho 
Armenians rejec!ed the legend, the more credulous Greeks 
adored the sinlilitude, which was not the work of any mortal 
pencil, but the immediate creation of the divine original. 
The style and sentilllents of a Byzantine hyn1n will declare 
how far their worship was removed frOlll the grossest idola. 
try. "How can we with n10rtal eyes contemplate this image, 
whose celestial splendor the host of heaven presumes not to 
behold? fIE who dwells in heaven, condescends this day to 
visit us by his venerable image; HE who is seated on of the 
cherubim, visits us this day by a picture, which the Father 
has delineated with his immaculate hand, which he has 
forllled in an ineffable manner, and which we sanctify by 
adoring it with fear and love." Before the end of the sixth 
century, these images, made 'Without hands, (in Greek it is a 
single word,ll) were propagated in the camps and cities of 
the Eastern enlpire: 12 they were the objects of worship, and 
the instruments of miracles; and in the hour of danger or 
tumult, their venerable presence could revive the hope, re.. 
kindle the courage, or repress the fury, of the Roman legions. 
Of these pictures, the far greater part, the transcri
ts of a 
human pencil, could only pretend to a secondary likeness 
and improper title: but there were some of higher descent, 
who derived their resemblance from an immediate contact 


11 ) Axu!!onoirrroc:. See Ducange, in Gloss. Græc. et Lat. The 
subject is treated with equal learning and bigotry by the Jesuit Gret- 
ser, (Syntagma de lmaginibus non 
Ianû factis, ad ca1ccm Coclini de 
Officiis, p. 289-330,) the ass, or rather the fox, of lngold:;;tadt, (see 
the Scaligcrana;) with equal reason and wit by the Protestant Eeau- 
sobre, in the ironical controversy which he has spread through many 
volumes of the Bibliothèque Germanique, (tom. xviii. p. 1-60, x.x. p. 
27-68, xxv. p. 1-36, xxvü. p. 85-118, xxviii. p. 1-33, xxxi. p.lll 
-H,8, xxxii. p. 75-107, xxxiv. p. 67-96.) 
12 Theophylact Simocatta (1. ii. c. 3, p. 34, 1. iii. c. 1. p. 63'} coele- 
brates the .tJ f
I'ÒQIXOJl Eì.'XCX(í
W, 'Which he styles àXEI(!(lnoh(lf)JI; yet it 
was no more than a copy, since he adds &1 Xhvnu)t 'l"Ù fY-ElJlDV of C P,v- 
f'-(llOt (of Edessa) .&efJ(íXH f 01Jol n ã:
Qr(rov. See Pagi, tom. ii. A. D. 
6. 
No. 11. 
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with the original, endowed, for that purpose, with a miracu- 
lous and prolific virtue. The most ambitious aspired from a 
filial to a fraternal relation with. the image of Edessa; and 
such is the veronica of Rome, or Spain., or Jerusalem, which 
Christ in his a
ony and bloody sweat applied to his face, and 
delivered to a holy rnatron. The fruitful precedent was 
speedily tr311sfcrl'ed to the Virgin l\lary., and the saints and 
Inartyrn. In the church of Diospolis., in Palestine, the rea.. 
hues of the :l\fother of God 13 were deeply inscribed in a Inar.. 
ble column; the East and 'Vest have been decorated by the 
pencil of St. Luke; and the Evangelist, who was perhaps a. 
physician, has been forced to exercise the occupütion of a. 
painter, so profane and odious in the cy'Cs of the prirnitive 
Christians. The Oiympian Jove, created by the muse of 
Honler and the chisel of Phidias., might inspire a philosophic 
Inind with lllomentary devotion; but these Catholic images 
WCl'e faintly and flatly delineated by monkish artists in the 
last degeneracy of taste and gcnius. 14 
The worship of images had stolen into the church by in.. 
sensible degrees, and each petty step was pleasing to the 
superstitious mind, as productive of cOH1fort, and innocent of 
sin. But in the beginning of the eighth century, in the full 
magnitude of the ahuse, the r.o.ore tim{)rous Greeks were 
awakened by an apprehension, that under the mask of Chris.. 
tianity, they had restored the religion of their fathers: they 
heard, with grief and impaticl1C'e, the name of idolaters; the 
incessant charge of the Jews and Mahometans,]5 who derived 
from the Law and the Koran an immortal hatred to graven 
irnages and all relative worshil'. The servitude of the Jews 
l11ight curb their zeal, and depreciate their authority; hut the 
triumphant 
1ussulmans, who reigned a.t Damascus., and 


13 See, in the genuine or supposed works of John Damascenus, two 
passn.ges on the Virgin and St. Luke, which ha.ve not been noticed by 
Gretser, nor consequently by Beausobre, (Opera Joh. Damascen. tom. 
i. p. 618., 631.) 
J.& "Your scandalous figures stand quite out from the c.anvas: they 
Rre as bad as a group of statu.es !" It was thus that the ignorance 
and bigotry of a Greek priest applauded the pictures of Titian, which 
he hacl ordered, and refused to accept. 
15 By Cedrenus, Zonaras, Glycas, and :Manasses, th.e origin of the 
Iconoclasts is imputed to the caliph Yezid and two Jews, who prom.. 
ised the empire to Leo; and the l'CproachU) of these hostile scctari(,8 
ar
 turned into an absurd conspiracy for restoring the purity of tÞ4 
Christian worship, (see Spanheim, IIist. Imag. c. 2.) 
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threatened ConstantinopJe, cast into the scale of reproach the 
accumu1ated weight of truth and victory. The cities of Syria 
P
lestine, and Egypt had been fortified with the images of 
Christ, his mother, and his saints; and each city presumed on 
the hope or promise of miraculous defence. In a rapid con.. 
quest of ten years, the Arnbs subdued those cities and the
e 
im:"\ges; and, in their opinion, the Lord of Hosts pronounced 
it decisive judgIoent between the adoration and contempt of 
3hcse mute and inanimate idols.* For a while Edessa had 
Lraved the Persian assaults; but tbe cnosen city, the spouse 
()[ Christ, was involved in the common ruin; and his divine 
}IJsemblance became the slave and trophy of tIle infidels. 
J\[;e1' a servitude of three hundred years, the Palladium was 
y idded to the devotion of Constantinople, for a ransom of 
twelve thousand pounds of silver, the redemption of two hun- 
dred 1\1ussulmans, and a perpetual truce for the territory of 
Edessa.1 6 In this season of distress and dismay, the eloquence 
of tbe monks was exercised in the defence of images; and 
theyattclnpted to prove that the sin and schism of the greatest 
part of the Orientals had forfeited the favor, and annihilated 
the virtue, of these precious symbols. But they were now 
opposed by the murmurs of many silTlple or rational Chris.. 
tians, WI10 appealed to the evidence of texts, of facts, and of 
1be primitive times, and secretly desired the reformation of 

he church. As the worship of images had never been estab- 
èished bJ any genera} or positive law, its progress in the 
:.f:D:stern empire had been retarded, or accelerated, by the 
diffurences of men and manners, the local degrees of :refine- 
Jnent, and the personal characters of the bishops. The 
splendid devoti()n was fondly cherished by the levity of the 
f
a pital, and the Inventive genius of the Byzantine clergy; while 
the rude and remote districts of Asia were strange:rs to this 


III See Elmacin, (lIist. Saracen. p. 267,)Abulpharaf,tÏus, (Dynast. p. 
::!O! t) and Abulfcda, (Annal. :l\1os1cm. p. 264,) Dnd the criticisms of 
l)a.
i, (tom. ill. A. D. 944.) The prudent Franciscan refuses to deter- 
miae whether the image of Edcssa now reposes at Rome or Genoa; 
}mt its repose is inglorious, and tills ancient object of worship is no 
longer famous or fashionable. 


40' Yezid, ninth caliph of the race of the Ommiadæ, caused an the im- 
r.:gt's in Syria to be destroyed about the year 719; hence the orthodox re- 
j>roa.ched the sectarians with following the example of the Saracens and 
the Jews. Fragm. Mon. Johan. Jcrosylym. Script. Dyzant. vo]. xvi. p. 
2:ri. Hist. des Répub. Ita!. par 
1. Sismondi, vol. i. p. 126. - G 
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innovation of sacred luxury. l\lany large congregations of 
Gnostics and Arians maintained, after their conversion, the 
simple worship which had preceded their separation; and the 
Armenians, the most warlike subjects of Rome, were not 
reconciled, in the twelfth century, to the sight of irnages.1 7 
These various denominations of Inen affor-ded a fund of pre- 
judice and aversion, of small account in the viHages of Ana- 
tolia or Thrace, but which, in the fortune of a soldier, ;) 
vrelate, or a eunuch, lTIight be often connected with the pow- 
èrs of the church and state. 
Of such adventurers, the most forturate was the emperor 
Leo the Third,18 who, from the mountains of Isauria, ascendeu 
the throne of the East. I-Ie was ignOJ
lnt of sacred and pro- 
fane letters; but his education, his 't
nson, perhaps his inter- 
course with the Jews and Arabs, bad inspired the martial 
peasant with a hatred of images 1 and it was held to be the 
duty of a prince to impose on hÏ"; 
l1bjects the dictates of his 
own conscience. But in the out'.v.;! of an unsettled reign, dur- 
ing ten years of toil and dang"
r, Leo submitted to the mean- 
ness of hypocrisy, bowed bcfc.}e the idols which he despIsed, 
and satisfied the Rom!).o V.)YHiff with the annual professIOns 
of his orthodoxy ar.d Z(
J. In the reformati
n of religion, 
his first steps we
e '1yJr..rate and cautious: he assembled a 
great council of c:,f'r.tp
ur5 and bishops, and enacted, WIth their 
consent, that p Ii t.ßf} llYJages should be removed fronl the sane- 


17 ) ...1Q1- tUlO Ç 'tV:.:' Ai.a,uftl'orç f7Tl(í',Ç 
 T(;)V 
(yí(J)}I I1ly.ónnv 1fcooy.t;njl1,ç 
ian,"fvp,,'jfU, (nic<:tas, 1. ii. p. 258.) The Anncnian churches are still 
cont
:"lt Ri1-

 tlJ.e Cross, (Missions du Levant, tom. iii. p. 148;) but 
surely the superstitious Greek i:; unj list to the superstition of the 
Gern13TI.
 of the xiith century. 
l
 Our original, but not impartial, :monuments of the Iconoclasts 
must be drawn from the Acts of the Councils, tom. viii. and ix. Col- 
lect. Labbl\ edit. Yenet. and the historical writings of Theophancs, 
Nicephorus, l\Ianasses, Cedrenus, Zonaras, &c. Of the nìodern Catho- 
lics, 13aronius, Pagi, N atalis Alexa1r!.er, (Hist. Eccles. Seculul11 viii. 
and ix.,) and ßlaimbourg, (IIist. des Iconoclasts,) have treated the 
subject with learning, passion, and credulity. The Protestant labors 
of Frederick Spanheim (Historia Imaginum restituta.) and Jan.cs Bas- 
nage (lIist. des E
lises ){é1'ormée:::, tom. ii. 1. x.xiii. p. 1339-1385) are 
cast into the Iconoclast scale. 'Vith this mutual aid, and opposite 
tendency, it is easy for 'Us to poise the balance with philosophic inclif- 
fcrence. - 


· Compare Schlosser, Geschichteder Bildcr-stormendcr Kaiser, Frank.- 
Curt-am-l\Iain, 1812; a book of IcsNlrch and impartiality. -M. 
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tuary and altar to a proper height in the -rhurches,,, bera 
they might be visible to the eyes, and inaccessible to the 
superstition, of the people. But it was impossible on eitlÆr 
side to check the rapid though adverse impulse of veneration 
and abhorrence: in their lofty position, the sacred images 
still edified their votaries, and reproached the tyrant. He 
was himself provoked by resistance and invective; and his 
own party accused him of an imperfect discharge of his duty, 
and urged for his inlÏtation the example of the Jewish king, 
who had broken without scruple the brazen serpent of the 
temple. By a second edict, he proscribed the existence as 
well as the use of religious pictures; the churches of Con. 
stantinople and the provinces were cleansed from idolatry; 
the images of Christ, the Virgin, and the saints, were demol.. 
ished, or a smooth surface of plaster was spread over the 
walls of the edifice. The sect of the Iconoclasts was sup" 
ported by the zeal and despotism of six emperors, and the 
East and \Vest were involved in a noisy conflict of one 
hundred and twenty years. It was the design of Leo the 
Isaurian to pronounce the condemnation of images as an 
article of faith, and by the authority of a general council: hut 
the convocation of such an assembly was reserved for his son 
Constantine; 13 and though it is stigmatized by triU111phant 
bigotry as a meeting of fools and atheists, their own partial 
and mutilated acts betray many symptoms of reason and 
piety. The debates and decrees of many provincial synods 
introduced the summons of the general council which met in 
the suburbs of Constantinople, and was composed of the 
respectable number of three hundred and thirty-eight bishops- 
of Europe and Anatolia; for the patriarchs of Antioch and 
Alexandria were the slaves of the caliph, and the Roman 
pontiff had withdrawn the churches of Italy and the "\tVest 
frOlTI the comlTIunion of the Greeks. This Byzantine synod 
assumed the rank and powers of the seven th general council ; 
yet even this title was a recognition of the six preceding 


19 Some flowers of rhetoric arc 
l1J'oðov 7TcxnåJ 1 ouOJl r.ai ÙÐEOJ', and the 
bishops TOl-Ç IWTWÚ(Pfloou'. By Darnascenus it"'ïs s'tylcd ar.v
)oç y'cel. ÙðEX- 
"lOç, (Opera, tom. i. p. 623.) Spanheim's Apology for the Synod of 
Constantinople (p. 171, &c.) is worked up with truth and ingenuity, 
from such materials as he could find in the Nicene Acts, (p. 1046, &c.) 
The witty John of Damascus converts ÌTrwr.vnovç into Ì7flOXÚ-rOVç; 
makes them XOlAwðot'Ì.or;ç, slaves Qf theÍ1" belly, &c. Opera, tom. 
. p. 
206. 
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assmublies, which had laboriously built the structure of the 
Catholic faith. After a serious deliberation of six months, the 
three hundred and thirty.eight bishops pronounced and sub. 
scribed a unanimous decree, that aU visible symbols of 
Christ, except in the Eucharist, were either blasphemous or 
heretical; that ilnage-worship was a corruption of Christianity 
and a renewal of Paganislu; that all such monuments of 
idolatry should be broken or erased; and that those who 
should refuse to deliver the objects of their private super. 
stition, were guilty of disobedience to the authority of the 
church llild of the emperor. In their loud and loyal acclama- 
tions, they celebrated the merits of theil" temporal redeemer, 
and to his zeal and justice they intrusted the execution of 
their spiritual censures. At Constantinople, as in the fanner 
councils, the will of the prince was the rule of episcopal faith; 
but on this occasion, I mn inclined to suspect that a large 
majority of the prelates sacrificed their secret conscience to 
the temptations of hope and fear. In the long night of super- 
stition, the Christians had wandered far away frOlu the sim- 
plicity of the gospel: nor was it easy for them to discern the 
clew, and tread back the 11laZeS, of the labyrinth. The wor- 
ship of images was inseparably blended, at least to a pious 
fancy, with the Cross, the Virgin, the Saints and their relics; 
the holy ground was involved in a cloud of 111iracles and 
visions; and the nerves of the rnind, curiosity and scepticism, 
were benumbed by the habits of obedience and belief. Con- 
stantine himself is accused of indulging a royal license to 
doubt, or deny, or deride the luysteries of the Catholics,20 but 
.. they were deeply inscribed in the public and private creed of 
his bishops; and the boldest Iconoclast rnight assault with a 
secret horror the monuments of popular devotion, which were 
t;onsccratcd to the honor of his celestial patrons. In the 
refornlation of the sixteenth century, freedom and knowledge 
had expanded all the faculties of luan: the thirst of innova- 
tion superseded the reverence of antiquity; and the vigor of 
Europe coulrl disdain those phantonls which terrified the sickly 
and servile weakness of the Greeks. 



o lIe is accused of proscribing the title of saint; styling the Yirrrin, 
:Mothcr of Cllrist; comparing her after her delivery to àn empty pu
e i 
of Arianism, Nestorianism, &c. In his defence, Spanheim (c. iv. p. 
207) is somewhat embarrassed between the interest of a Protcstant 
amI the duty of an orthodox. divine. 
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The scandal of an abstract heresy can be only proclaimed 
to the people by tbe blast of tbe ecclesiastical trumpet; bu1 
fhe most ignorant can perceive, the most torpid must feel, the 
profanation and downfall of their visible deities. The first 
hostilities of Leo were directed against a lofty Christ on the 
vestibule, and above the gate, of the palace. A ladder had 
ucen planted for the assault, but it was furiously shaken by a 
crowd of zealots and women: they beheld, with pious trans- 
port, the ministers of sacri1ege tUlnbling from on high and 
flashed against the pavement; and the honors of the ancient 
rnartyrs were prostituted to these criminals, who justly suf- 

f0red for muròer and rebellion. 21 The execution of the ltu- 
perial edicts was resisted by frequent tumults in Constantinople 
and the provinces: the person of Leo was endangered, his 
oificers were massacred, and the popular enthusiasm was 
(fUelled by the strongest efl"011:s of the civil and military power. 
{)f the Archipelago, or Holy Sea, the numerous islands were 
:lilled with images and monks: their votaries a
jured, without 
scruple, the enenlY of Christ, his mother, and the saints; they 
arnled a fleet of boats and galleys, displayed their consec
ated 
banners, and boldly steered for the Imbor of Constantinople, 
to place on dw throne a new favorite of God and the people. 
'rhey depended on the succor of a miracle: but their miracles 
'were inefficient against the Greek fire; and, after the defeat 
and conflagration of their fleet, the naked islands were aban- 
doned to the clemency or justice of the conqueror. The son 
of Leo, in the first year of his reign, had undertaken an ex- 
pedition against the Saracens: during his absence, the capital, 
the palace, and the purple, were occupied. by his kinsman 
Artavasdes, tbe ambitious champio.n of the orthodox faith. 
The worship of images was trituTIphantly restored: the patri- 
arch renounced his dissimulation, or dissembled his sentiments; 
and the righteous claim of the usurper was acknowledged, both 
in the new, and in ancient, Rome. Constantine flew for refuge 
to his paternal mountains; but he descended at the head of 
the bold 
nd affectionate Isaurians; and his final victory con- 
founded the arms and predictions of the fanatics. I-lis long 
reign ,vas distracted with clamor, sedition, conspiracy, and 


21 The holy confessor Theophanes approves the principle of their 
r6bellion, ..hí
 r.I1'OI

lfJ'Ol 
':Î.rp, (p. 339.) Gregory II. (in Epist. i. ad 
Imp. Leon. Concil. tom. viii. p. 661, 664) applauds the zeal of the By. 
santinc women who ki.lled thC' ImpeIial officer$. 
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mutual hatred, and sanguinary revenge; the persecution of 
images was the motive, or pretence, of his adversaries; and, 
if they missed a temporal diadem, they were rewarded by the 
Greeks with the crown of martyrdom. In every act of open 
and clandestine treason, the ernperor felt the unforgiving en.. 
mity of the monks, the faithful slaves of the superstition to 
which they owed their riches and influence. They prayed, 
they preached, they absolved, they inflamed, they conspired; 
the solitude of Palestine poured forth a torrent of invective; 
and the pen of St. John Darnascenus,
J the last of th.e Greek 
fathers, devoted the tyrant's heaJ, both in this world and the 
next.2
1 $ I am not at leisure to examine how far the Inonks 
provoked, nor how much they have exaggerated, their real 
al1d pretended sufferings, nor how nlany lost their !i\"es or 
limbs, their eyes or theil' beards, by the cruelty of the ell1- 
peror.t From the chastisenlCnt of individuals, he proceeded 
to the abolition of the order; and, as it was wealthy and use- 
less, his resentment might be stÜnulated by avarice, and jus- 
tified by patriotisnl. r-rhe formidable name and mission of the 
Dragon,24 his visitor-general, excited the terror and abhor- 



e John, or ){ansur, was a noble Christian of Damascus, who held a 
considerable office in the service of the calinh. His zeal in the cause 
of images expo.sed him to the resentmcnt a
ld treachery of the Greek 
emperor; au(l on the suspicion of a treasonable correspondence, he 
was dcprived of his right hand, which was miraculously restored b}
 
the Virgin. After this deliverancc, he re::;igned his office, distributed 
his wealth, and buried himself in the mona4ery of St. Sabas, between 
Jerusalem and the Dead Sea. The legend is famous; but his lcarned 
editor, father Lequien, has unluckily proved that St. John Damas- 
cenus was already n monk beforc thc Iconoclast dispute, (Opcra, tom. 
i. Vito St. Joan. Dama::;cen. p. 10-13, et X otas ad loc.) 
2:J .After scnding Leo to the devil, he introduces his heir -7Ò 
Llu
è.J1' 
ar
roù yh"",Uli, ;wì. T1ìç XlO!lUÇ a1
í(Hì i':).';
U1'ú.u(J; iF. ('ì'7rí.(
 YHÚ.UH(J
, 
(Opera, Dama:-;cen. t,)m. i. p. 62:).) If thc authenticity of this piece 
he suspicious, we are sure th.at in other works, no lon
er c,-tant, 
Damasccnus be
towecl on Con
talltille the title.':; of }'Iuv J.llw..t
,
e, X
(O- 
TOILLCX01', ,1.1 tl1tÍYI/H, (tom. i. p. :
O(j.) 
:a In the narrative of this persecution from Theo
)hanes and Cedre- 
IlUS, Spanhcim (p. 23,)-233) is happy to compare the Dl"ltCO of LCI) 


· The patriarch Anastasius, an Iconoclast unùer Leo, an image worsllip- 
pef under Artavasclcs, was scourged, led through the streets on an ass, with 
his face to the tail j and, reinvested in his dignity, became again the obse- 
quious minister of Constantine in his Iconoclastic persccutions. See 
Schlosser, p. 211. -1\1. 
t Compare Schlosser, p. 228-231. -1',1. 
VOT... v. 2 
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rence of the black nation: the religious cOlnmunities were 
dissolved, the buildings were converted into nlagazines, or 
barracks; the lands, rnovables, and cattle were confiscated 
and our l110dcrn precedents will support the charge, that n1uch 
wanton 01' nlalicious havoc was exercised against the relics, 
and even the books, of the l11onasteries. vVith the habit and 
profession of monks, the public and private worship of image.
 
was rigorously proscribed; and it should seel11, that a solemn 
abjuration of idolatry was exacted frOl11 the subjects, or at least 
1'1'0111 th,c clergy, of the Eastern empire. 25 
'fhe patient East abjured, with reluctance, her sacred 
images; they were fondly cherished, and vigorously defended, 
by the independent zeal of the Italians. In ecclesiastical 
rank and jurisdiction, the patriarch of Constantinople and the 
pope of Rome were nearly equal. But the Greek prelate was 
a dOlnestic slave under t
e eye of his master, at whose nod he 
alternately passed fro111 the convent to the throne, and from the 
throne to the convent. A distant and dangerous station, 
al11idst the Ea rbarialls of the 'Vest, excited the spirit and 
freedOlll of the Latin bishops. Their popular election endeared 
t.hell1 to the Romans: the public and private indigence was 
relieved by their ample revenue; anù the weakness or neg- 
lect of the emperors compelled them to consult, both in peace 
and war, the temporal safety of the city. In the school of 
adversity the priest insensibly imbibed the virtues and the 
ambition of a prince; the same character was assumed, the 
same policy was adopted, by the Italian, the Greek, or the 
Syrian, who ascended the chair of St. Peter; and, after the loss 
of' her legions and provinces, the genius and fortune of the 
popes again ]'estored the supremacy of Rome. It is agreed, 
that in the eighth century, their donlinion was founded on 
rebellion, and that the rebellion was produced, and justified, 
by the heresy of the Iconoclasts; but the cond uct of the 
second and third Gregory, in this melTIorable contest, is vari- 
ousl y interpreted by the wishes of their friends and enemies. 
The Byzantine writers unanilllously declare, that, after a 
fruitless admonition, they pronounced the separation of the 


with the dragoons (Dracones) of Louis XIV.; find highly solaces him- 
self with this controversial pun. 
2:; nQúyQap!w ì'
!! i;flnÉ}l1þ
 ;WTÙ nÜ(Jav t
llQxi.av -r1.v rnò n
ç XI'{!OC 
atJTo'Ù, nÚ'JITa
 ÍJnoïQå1þat ;wl Òlo"!J'at 'TUV &tJ
nì(fat '!i,v nQû(Jy.vJ'fjO(V TC;). 
(]tnÚò" Ely.úJ'lJJJ, (Damascen. Gp. tom. i. p. 625.) This oath and sub- 
f!cl'iption I do not remember to have seen in any D1cdern compilation 
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East and 'Vest, and deprived the sacrilegious tyrant of the 
revenue and sovereignty of Italy. 'rheir excommunication is 
still more clearly expressed by the Greeks, who beheld the 
accomplishment of the papal triumphs; and as they are more 
strongly attached to their religion than to their country, they 
praise, instead of blaming, the zeal and orthodoxy of these 
apostolical men. 2ö The modern champions of Rome are 
eager to accept the praise and the precedent: this great and 
glorious example of the deposition of royal heretics is cele- 
brated by the cardinals Baronius and Bellarmine; 27 and if 
they aloe asked, why the same thunders were not hurled 
:tgainst the Neros and Julians of antiquity, they reply, that 
the weakness of the primitive church was the sole cause of 
her patient loyalty.28 On this occasion, the effects of love and 
hatred are the same; and the zealous Protestants, who seek 
to kindle the indignation, and to alarm the fears, of princes 
and n1agistrates, expatiate on the insolence and treason of the 
two Gregories against their lawful sovereign. 29 They are 
defended only by the moderate Catholics, for the most part, 
of the Gallican church,3o who respect the saint, without 


26 ](ai T:,'JI r PWP. 1 1V t1VV nåCf!l' ITuJ.iq '(ljç ßCClTii.1! laç aJrov ladt1TJjCfE, 
says Theophanes, (Chronograph. p. 343.) :For this Gregory is styled 
by Cedrenus &V;I
 &1TO(JTÛÌ-lY.OÇ, (p. 450.) Zonaras specifies the thun- 
der, âl'atJ,:
w'Cl CfvJ'oðlY.t?, (tom. ii. 1. xv. p. 10-1, 10.3.) It may be ob- 
serveù, that the Greeks are apt to confound the times and actions of 
two Gregories. 

7 See Baronius, Annal. Eccles. A. D. 730, K o. 4, 5; dignum cx- 
emplum! Bellarmin. de ltomallo Pontifice, 1. v. c. 8: mulctavit eum 
])arte imperii. Sigonius, de Regno ltaliæ, 1. iii. Opera, tom. ii. p. 16V. 
Yet such is the change of Italy, that Sigonius is corrected by the cdi" 
tor of 
1ilan, Philipus Arg-elatus, a Bolognese, and subject of thc pope. 
28 Quod si Chri:;tiani olim non deposuerunt N erOllem aut J uliullum. 
id fuit quia deerallt vires temporales Christianis, (honest Bellarmine, 
de Hom. Pont.!. v. c. 7.) Cardinal Perron aùds a distinction more 
honorable to the first Christians, but not more satisfactory to moclern 
princes - the treason of heretics and apostates, who break their oath, 
belie their coin, and renounce their allcO'iance to Christ and lús vicar, 
(I ) . 0 
erronlana, p. 8V.) 
29 Take, as a specimen, the cautious Basnagc (Hi st. d'Eg1i
(', p. 1350, 
1351) and thc vehement Spanheim, (lEst. lmaginum,) who, with a 
b unclred more, tread in the footsteps of thc ccnturia.tors of 
lagùe- 
burgh. 
30 See Launoy, (Op
ra, tom. v. pars ii. cpist. vii. 7, p. 456-474,) Na- 
ta1is Alexander, (Hist. Nov. Tcstamenti, 8CCU1. viii. dissert. i. p. 9
- 
9?,) Pag
, (Critica, tom. iii. p. 215, 216,) and Giannone, (Istoria Civile 
di Napoli, tom. i. p. 317-3
O,) a disciple of the UaUiC
l school. lL 
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approving th() sin. These comn1on advocates of the Cl'own 
and the mitre circumscribe the truth of facts by the rule of 
equity, Scripture, and tradition, and appeal to the evidence 
of the Latins,31 and the lives 3
 and epistles of the popes 
themselves. 
Two original epistles, from Gregory the Second to the em.. 
peror Leo, are still extant; 33 and if they cannot be praised 
as the 1110st perfect models of eloquence and logic, they 
exhibit the portrait, or at least the mask, of the founder of the 
papal monarchy. "During ten pure and fortunate years," 
says Gregory to the emperor, "we have tasted the annual 
comfort of your royal letters, subscribed in purple ink, with 
your {)wn hand, the sacr
d pledges of your attachment to the 
orthodox creed of our fathers. How deplorable is the change! 
how tremendous the scandal ! You now accuse the Catholics 
{Of idolatry; and, by the accusation, you betray your own 
:impiety and ignorance. To this ignorance we are compelled 
to adapt the gL.ossness of our style and arguments: the first 
elen1ents of holy letters are sufficient for your confusion; and 
were you to enter a gramillar-school, and avow yourself the 


the fiéld of controvcrsy I always pity the moderate party, who stand 
on the opeu middle ground exposed to the fire of both sides. 

l They appeal to Paul 'Yarnefrid, or Diaconus, (de Gcstis Lango- 
bard. 1. vi. c. 49, p. 506, 507, in Script. !tal. 
Iuratori, tom. i. pars i.,) 
and the nominal Anastasius, (de Vito Pont. in :r.luratori, tom. iii. pars 
i. Gregorius II. p. 1,]4. Gregorius III. p. 158. Zacharias, p. 161. 
Stephallus III. p. 165. Paulu:,,:, p. 172. Stephanus IV. p. 174. Ha- 
driallus, p. 179. Leo III. p. 195. ) Yet I may l'cmark, that the true 
Anastasius (lEst. Eccles. p. 134, edit. Rcg.) and the Historia :r.liscclla, 
(1. xxi. p. 161, in tom. i. Script. Ital.,) both of the ixth ccntury,. trans- 
late and approve the Grcek text of Theophanes. 
32 'Vith some minute difference. the most learncd critics, IJuca3 
IIolstenius, Schelestrate, Ciampini, BianchiI1i, ::\luratori, (Prolegomena 
ad t0111. iii. pars i.,) are agreed that the Libel' J>olltificalis was com- 
posed and continueù by thc apostolicallibrarians and notaries of the 
viüth and ixth centurics; and that the last and smallest part is 
thc work of Anastasius, 'whose name it bears. Thc style is barbarous, 
thc narrative partial, the details arc trifling - yet it mu
t be read a
 
a curious and authcutic record of the time
. The epistlcs of the popcs 
mc dispersed in the volumes of Councils, 
33 The two epistlcs of Gregory II. have bcen preservccl in the Acts 
of the Nicene Council, (tom. viii. p. 651-674.) Thcy arc without a 
date, whi<.,h is variously fixeù, by Baronius in the year 726, by 
lura- 
tori (Annali d' Italia, tom, vi. p. 120) in 729, and by pagi in 730. 
Such is the force of prejudice, that some jJapists have praised the good 
Rcnse and modcration of these lctters. 
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enen1Y of our worship, the sirnple and pious children would 
be provoked to cast their horn-books at your head." After 
this decent salutation, the pope attempts the usual distinction 
between the idols of antiquity and the Christian images. The 
former were the fanciful representations of phantOtTIs or 
dæmons, at a time when the true God had not n1anifested 
his person in any visible likeness. The latter are the genuine 
forms of Christ, his mother, and his saints, who had approved, 
by a crowd of miracles, the innocence and merit of this rela- 
tive worship. He must indeed have trusted to the ignorance 
of Leo, since he could assert the perpetual use of images, 
frOtTI the apostolic age, and their venerable presence in the 
six synods of the Catholic church. A more specious argu- 
l11ent is drawn from present possession and recent practice. 
the harmony of the Christian world supersedes the delnand 
of a general council; and Gregory frankly confesses, that 
such assemblies can only be useful under the reign of an 
orthodox prince. To the impudent and inhuman Leo, more 
guilty than a heretic, he recommends peace, silence, and Ïrn- 
plicit obedience to his spiritual guides of Constantinople and 
Rome. The limits of civil and ecclesiastical powers are 
defined by the pontiff. To the former he appropriates the 
body; to the latter, the soul: the sword of justice is in the 
hands of the magistrate: the more formidable weapon of ex- 
communication is intrusted to the clergy; and in the exercise 
of their divine commission a zealous son will not spare his 
offending father: the successor of St. Peter may lawfully 
chastise the kings of the earth. " You assault us, 0 tyrant! 
with a carnal and military hand: unarmed and naked we can 
only implore the Christ, the prince of the heavenly host, that 
he will send unto you a devil, for the destruction of your 
body and the salvation of your soul. You declare, with fool- 
ish arrogance, I will despatch my orders to Rome: I will 
break in pieces the in1age of S1. Peter; and Gregory, like 
his predecessor l\fartin, shall be transported in chains, and in 
exile, to the foot of the Imperial throne. 'V ould to God that 
I might be peflnitted to tread in the footsteps of the holy 
:Martin! but may the fate of Constans serve as a warning to 
the persecutors of the church! After his just condemnation 
by the bishops of Sicilv, the tyrant was cut oW, in the fulness 
of his sins, by a dOlnestic ser
ant: the saint is still adored by 
the nations of Scythia, among whom he ended his banishlTleI
t 
and his life. But it is our duty to live for the edification and 
'>* 
- 
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support of the faithful people; nor are we reduced to ris};- 
our safety on the event of a combat. Incapable as you are 
of defending your Roman subjects, the n1aritime situation of 
the city may perhaps expose it t.o your depredation; but we 
can rClnove to the distance of four-and-twcnty stadia,34 to the 
first fortress of the Lombards, and then - you lTIay pursue 
the winds. Are you ignorant that the popes are the bond of 
union, the Inediators of peace, between the East and \\T e3t ? 
"fhe eyes of the nations are fixed on our humility; and they 
revere, as a God upon earth, the apostle St. Peter, whose 
image you threaten to destroy.35 'I'he remote and interior 
kingdoms of the \Vest present their homage to Christ and his 
vicegerent; and we now prepare to visit one of their n10st 
powerful Inonarchs, who desires to receive fron1 our hands 
the sacrament of baptism. 36 The Barbarians have submitted 
to the yoke of the gospel, while you alone are deaf to the 
voice of the Shepherd. These pious Barbarians are kindled 
into rage: they thirst to avenge the perseclltion of the East. 
Abandon your rash and fatal enterprise; reflect, tremble, and 
l'f'pent. If you persist, \ve are innocent of the blood that will 
be spilt in the contest; lnay it fall on your own head! " 
The first assault of Leo against the Ïlnages of Constantino- 
ple had been witnessed by a crowd of strangers frOll1 Italy 
and the \Vest, who related with grief and indignation the 
sacrilege of the emperor. But on the reception of his pro- 
scriptive edict, they trembled for their domestic deities: the 
images of Christ and the Virgin, of the angels, martyrs, and 


3. Err-oat T;a(1aQa <TTúJw t'7rOXCJ.IQI;aEl ó ?AC:XIf:CU;Ç r PcfJ.&Il;ç dç T;/1' X(:JQav 
Ka,tt7rUJ.íaç, xal ,hlaYf: ðí(JJ
OV TOtÍÇ ltl'I
!LOVÇ, (}
pist. i. p. ß64.) This 
proximity of the Lombards is hard of digestion. CRmillo Pellegrini 
(Dissert. iv. de DucatÍì Beneventi, in the Scrip. Ital. tom. v. p. li2, 
173) forcibly reckons the xxivth stadia, not from Rome, but from the 
limits of the Homan duchy, to the first fortress, perhaps Sora, of the 
IAombards. I rather believe that Gregory, with the pedantry of the 
age, employs stadia for miles, without much inquiry into the genuine 
measure. 
35 C' OV a[ nêtaat ßafJlJ.f: 
ar nJç Jl:af:Wç wç Ðf:òv ÈlcLYU()J' ; XOVG,. 
36 ?Ano nljç iawÛQov ðhiEWÇ TOU J.EïO,uÉJ'OV 
f:7nf:TOtì, (p. 666.) The 
pope appears to have imposed em the ignorance of the Greeks: he 
lived and died in the Lateran; and ill his time all the kingdoms of the 
""cst had embraced Christianity. 
Iay not this unknown Septetu.s 
have some reference to tbe chief of the Saxon Heptarclty, to Ina king 
of 'Vessex, who, in the pontificate of Gregory the Second, visited 
Rome for the purpos
, not of baptism, but of pilgrimage: (Pagi, A. D 
689, 1\0. 2. A. D. 726, No. 15.) 
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saints, were abolished in all the churches of ItaTy; and no 
strong alternative was proposed to the Roman pontiff, the royal 
favor as the price of his compliance, degradation and exile as 
the penalty of his disobedience. Neither zeal nor policy 
allowed him to hesitate; and the haughty strain in which 
Gregory ad
ressed the emperor displays his confidence in 
the truth of his doctrine or the powers of resistance. 'Vithout 
dGpending on prayers or miraclcs, he boldly armed against 
the public enemy, and his pastoral letters admonished the 
Italians of their danger and their duty.37 At this signal, Ra- 
venna, Venice, and the cities of the Exarchate and Pentapolis, 
adhered to the cause of religion; their military force by sea 
and land consisted, for the most part, of the natives; and the 
spirit of patriotism and zeal was transfused into the mercenary 
strangers. The Italians swore to live and die in the defence 
of the pope and the holy images; the Roman people was de- 
voted to their father, and even the Lombards were ambitious 
to share the merit and advantage of this holy war. 'I'he most 
treasonable act, but the most obvious revenge, was the destruc- 
tion of the statues of Leo himself: the most effectual and 
pleasing 11lCaSUre of rebellion, was the withholding the tribute 
of Italy, and depriving him of a power which he had recently 
abused by the imposition of a new capitation. 38 A form of 
administration was preserved by the election of magistrates 
and governors; and so high was the public indignation, that 
the Italians were prepared to create an orthodox emperor, and 
to conduct him with a fleet and army to the palace of Con- 
stantinople. In that palace, the Roman bishops, the second 
and third Gregory, were condemned as the authors of the 
revolt, and every attempt was made, either by fraud or force, 


37 I shan transcribe the important and decisive passage of the Libel' 
Pontificalis. Hespiciens ergo pius vir profanam principis jussionem, 
jam contra Imperatorem quasi contra lwstem se armavit, renuellS hære- 
sim ejus, scribens ubique se eavere Christianos, eo quod orta fuisset 
impietas talis. 19itur permoti omnes Pentapolenses, atque Veneti- 
arum exercitus contra ImperatOlis jussionem restiterunt; dicentes se 
nunquam in ejusdem pontificis cOlldescenclere necem, sed pro ejus 
lUa
is defen
ione viriliter decertare, (p. 156.) 
38 A census, or capitation, says AnastasiuR, (p. 156;) a most cruel 
tax, unknown to the Saracens themselves, exclaims the zealous "Maim- 
bourg, (Rist. des Iconoclastes, 1. i.,) ancl Theophancs, (p. 341,) who 
ialks of Pharaoh's numbering the male children of Israel. This mode 
of taxation was familiar to the Saracens; and, most unluckily for the 
historian, it was imposed a few )"ears afterwards ill France by his 
patron I.ouis XIV. 
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to seize their persons, and to strike at their lives. 1"he CIty 
was repeatedly visited or assaulted by captains of the guards, 
and dukes and exarchs of high dignity or secret trust; they 
landed with foreign troops, they obtained some dOll1estic aid, 
and the superstition of Naples may blush that her fathers were 
attached to the cause of heresy. But these clandestine or 
open attacks were repelled by the courage and vigilance ef 
the Romans; the Greeks were overthrown and massacred, 
their leaders suffered an ignominious death, and the popes, 
however inclined to lTIercy, refused to intercede for these 
guilty victillls. At. Ravenna,3!J the several quarters of the city 
had long exercised a bloody and hereditary feud; in religious 
controversy they found a new aliment of faction: but the 
votaries of images were superior in nUll1bers or spirit, and the 
exarch, who attempted to stem the torrent, lost his life in a 
popular sedition. To punish this flagitious deed, and restore 
his dominion in Italy, the emperor sent a fleet and army into 
the Adriatic Gulf. After suffering from the winds and waves 
much loss and delay, the Greeks made their descent in the 
neighborhood of Ravenna: they threatened to depopulate the 
guilty capital, and to itnitate, perhaps to surpass, the exam-pie 
of Justinian the Second, who had chastised a forn1er rebellion 
by the choice and execution of fifty of the principal inhabitants. 
The \Vomen and clergy, in sackcloth and ashes, lay prostrate 
in prayer; the men were in arms for the defence of their 
country; the COlTIlTIOn danger had united the factions, and the 
event of a battle was preferred to the slow miseries of a siege. 
In a hard-fought day, as the two arll1ies alternately yielded 
and advanced, a phantoll1 was seen, a voice was heard, and 
Ravenna was victorious by the assurance of victory. The 
strangers retreated to their ships, but the populous sea-coast 
poured forth a nlultitude of boats; the waters of the Po were 
so deeply infected with blood, that during six years the public 
prejudice abstained fron1 the fish of the river; and the insti- 
tution of an annual feast perpetuated the worship of images, 
and the abhorrence of the Greek tyrant. Amiùst the triumph 


39 See the Liber Pontificalis of Agnellus, (in the Scriptores Rerum 
Italicarum of 
Iuratori, tom. ii. pars i.,) whose deeper shade of bar- 
barism marks the difference between Rome and Ravenna. Yet we are 
inclebted to him for some curious and domestic f&.cts - the quarters 
Rnd factions of Ravenna, (p. 154,) the revenge of Justinian II., <..p. 
160, 161,) the defeat of the Greeks, (p. 170, 171,) &c. 
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of the Catholic arIns, the Ron1an pontiff convened a synod of 
ninety-three bishops against the heresy of the Iconoclast
. 
With their consent, he pronounced a general excommunication 
against all who by word or deed should attack the tradition of 
the fathers and the iinages of the saints: in this sentence the 
emperor was tacitly involved,40 but the vote of a last and hope- 
less remonstrance nmy seem to imply that the anathema wa
 
yet suspended over his guilty he"ad. No sooner had they con. 
firmed their own safety, the worship of images, and the free- 
dom of Rome and Italy, than the popes appear to have relaxed 
of their severity, and to have spared the relics of the Byzan- 
tine dorninion. Their lTIoderatc councils delayed and pre- 
vented the election of a new emperor, and they exhorted the 
Italians not to separate from the body of the Roman lTIonarchy. 
The exarch was permitted to reside within the walls of Ra- 
venna, a captive rather than a master; and till the ImperiaL 
coronation of Charlemagne, the government of Rome and 
Italy was exercised in the name of the suceessors of Con- 
stantine. 41 
The liberty of Rome, which had been oppressed by the 
arlTIS and arts of Augustus, was rescued, after seven hundred 
and fifty years of servitude, from the persecution of Leo 
the IsaurÍan. By the Cæsars, the triUlTIphs of the consuls 
had been annihilated: in the decline and fall of the el11- 
pire, the god Terminus, the sacred boundary, had insensibly 
receded from the ocean, the Rhine, the Danube, and the 
Euphrates; and Rome was reduced to her ancient territory 
fr0111 Viterbo to Terracina, and from Narni to the mouth of 
the Tyber. 42 vVhen the kings were banished, the republic 


40 Yet Leo was undoubtedly comprised in the si quis . . . . imagi- 
num sacrarum . . . . destructor . . . . extiterit, sit extorris a cor- 
pore D. N. Jesu Christi vcl totius ecclesiæ unitate. The canonists 
may decide whether the guilt or the name constitutes the excommu- 
nication; and the decision is of the last importance to their safety, 
since, according to the oracle (Gratian, Caus. xxiii. q.5, c. 47, apud 
Spanheim, Rist. Imag. p. 112) homicidas non esse qui excommunicatos 
truddant. 
41 Compescuit tale consilium Pontifex, sperans conversion em prill- 
cipis, (.Anastas. p. 156.) Sed ne desisterent ab amore et fide R. J. 
admonebat, (p. 157.) The pope's style Leo and Constantine CoprollY- 
mus, Imperatores et Domini, with the strange epithet of Piissimi. A 
famous :Mosaic of the Lateran (A. D. 798) represent:; Christ, who 
delivers the keys to St. Peter and the banner to Constantine V. (Mu- 
ratori, Annali d' Italia, tom. vi. p. 337.) 
(2 I have tracccl the Roman duchy aeeorùing to the maps, anå the 
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reposed on the finn basis which had been founded by their 
wisclorn and virtue. Their perpetual jurisdiction was divided 
between two annual magistrates: the senate continued to exer- 
cise the powers of administration and counsel; and the legisla- 
tive authority was distributed in the assemblies of the people, 
by a well-proportioned scale of property and service. Ignorant 
of the arts of luxury, the prinÚtive Romans had improved 
the science of government a,nd war: the win of the COll1- 
munity was absolute: the rights of individuals were sacred: 
one hundred and thirty thousand citizens were armed for 
defence or conquest; and a band of robbers and outlaws was 
lnoulded into a nation deserving of freedom and ambitious 
of glory.43 'Vhcn the sovereignty of the Greek emperors 
was extinguished, the ruins of Rome prese
ted the sad image 
of depopulation and decay: her slavery was a habit, her lib- 
erty an accident; the effect of superstition, and the object of 
her own amazement and terror. The last vestige of the sub.. 
stance, or even the forms, of the constitution, was obliterated 
from the practice and memory of the Romans; and they 
were devoid of knowledge, or virtue, again to build the fabric 
of a commonwealth. Their scanty remnant, the offspring of 
slave:; and strangel's, was despicable in the eyes of the vic- 
torious Barbarians
 .l\.s often as the Franks or Lombards 
expressed their most bitter contempt of a foe, they called him 
a Roman; "and in this name," says the bishop Liutprand, 
"we include whatever is base, whatever is cowardly, what- 
ever is perfidious, the ext.remes of avarice and luxury, and 
every vice that can prostitute the dignity of human na- 
ture." 44 * By the necessity of their situation, the inhabitants 


maps according to the excellent dissertation of father Beretti, (de 
Chorographia Italiæ Medii .f}i
vi, sect. xx. p. 216-232.) Yet I must 
nicely observe, that Viterbo is of Lombard foundation, (p. 211,) and 
that Terracina was usurped by the Greeks. 
43 On the extent, population, &c., of the Roman kingdom, the 
reader may peruse, with pleasure, the Discours Preliminaire to the 
ltepublique Romaine of }'1. de Beaufort, (tom. i.,) "\','ho will not be 
accused of too much credulity for the early ages of Rome. 
44 Quos (Romanos) nos, Longobardi scilicet, Saxones, Franci, Lo- 
tharingi, Bajoarii, Suevi, Burgundioncs, tanto dedignamur ut inimicos 


· Yet this contumelious sentencc, quoted by Robertson (Charles V. 
note 2) as wcll as Gibbon, was applied by the angry bishop to the Byzall- 
tine Romans, whom, indeed, he admits to be the genuine descendants of 
Romulus. -M. 
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of Rome were cast Into the rough model of a republican gov... 
ernment: they were compelled to elect some judges in peace, 
and some leaders in war: the nobles assembled to deliberate 
and their resolves could not be executed without the union 
and consent of the multitude. The style of the Roman senate 
and people was revived,45 but the spirit was fled; and theu 
new independence was disgraced by the tumultuous conflict of 
licentiousness and oppression. The want of laws could only 
be snpplied by the influence of religion, and their foreign and 
dome.ltic counsels were moderated by the authority of the 
bishop. His alms, his sermons, his correspondence with th{} 
kings a.'1d prelates of the \Vest, his recent services, their grat- 
itude, and oath, accustomed the Romans to consider him as 
the first magistrate or prince of the city. The Christian 
humility of the popes was not offended by the name of Dom- 
inus, or Lord; and their face and inscription are still appar- 
ent on the most ancient coins. 46 Their temporal dominion is 
now confirmed by the reverence of a thousand years; and 
their noblest title is the free choice of a people, whom they 
had redeemed from slavery. 
In the quarrels of ancient Greece, the holy people of Elis 
enjoyed a perpetual peace, under the protection of Jupiter, 
.and in the exercise of the Olympic games. 47 I-Iappy would 
it have been for the Romans, if a similar privilege had 
guarded the patrimony of 81. Peter fronl the calamities of 


nostros commoti, nil aliud contumeliarum nisi Romane, dicamus : hoc 
8010, id est Romanorum nomine, quicquid ignobilitatis, quicquid 
timiditatis, quicqui(l avaritiæ, quicquid luxuriæ, quicquid menc1acii, 
immo quicquid vitiorum est comprehendentes, (Liutpralld, in l..egat. 
Script. Ital. tom. ü. pars i. p. 481.) For the sin!'; of Cato or Tully, 

1inos might have imposed as a fit penance the daily perusal of this 
barbarous passage. 
45 Pipino regi Francorum, omnis senatus, atque universa populi 
generalitas a Deo servatæ Romanæ urbis. Codex Carolin. epist. 36, 
in Script. Ital. tom. iii. pars ii. p. 160. The names of senatus find 
senator were never totally extinct, (Dissert. Chorograph. p. 216, 217 ;) 
but in the middle ages they signified little more than nobile
, opti- 
mates, &c., (Ducange, Gloss. Latin.) 
46 See !\Iuratori, Antiquit. Italiæ l\Iedii .JEvi, tom. ii. Dissertat. 
xxvü. p. 54:8. On one of these coins 'we read Hadrianus Papa (A. D. 
772;) on the reverse, Viet. DD
N. with the word COYOB, which 
the Père Joubert (Science des 
ledailles, tom. ii. p. 42) explains by 
CONstantinopoli Officina B (secunda.) 
.7 See \Vest's Dissertation on the Olympic Games, (Pindar. yo1. ii. 
p. ;>2-36, edition in 12mo.,) and the judicious reflections of Polybius, 
(tom. i. 1. iv. p. 466, cdit. Granoy.) 
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war; if the Christians, who visited the holy threshold, would 
have sheathed their swords in the presence of the apostle and 
his successor. But this mystic circle could have been traced 
only by the wand of a legislator and a sage: this pacific sys- 
tem was incompatible with the zeal and ambition of the popes.: 
the Romans were not addicted, like the inhabitants of Elis, to 
the innocent and placid labors of agriculture; and the Barba 
rians of Italy, though softened by the climate, were far below 
the Grecian states in the institutions of public and private life 
A memorable example of repentance and piety was exhibited 
by Liutprand, king of the LOlDbards. In arms, at the gate 
of the Vatican, the conqueror listened to the voice of Gregory 
the 8econd,48 withdrew his troops, resigned his conquests, 
respectfully visited the church of 81. Peter, and after per- 
forming his devotions, offered his sword and dagger, his 
cuirass and mantle, his silver cross, and his crown of gold, 
on the tOlllb of the apostle. But this religious fervor was the 
iHusion, perhaps the artifice, of the moment; the sense of 
interest is strong and lasting; the love of arms and rapine 
was congenial to the Lombards; and both the prince and 
people were irresistibly tempted by the disorders of Italy, the 
nakedness of Rome, and the unwarlike profession of her new 
chief. On the first edicts of the eInperor, they declared 
themselves the champions of the holy images: Liutprand 
invaded the province of Romagna, which had already as- 
sumed that distinctive appeHation;' the Catholics of the 
Exarchate yielded without reluctance to his civil and military 
power; and a foreign enemy was introduced for the first 
time into the impregnable fortress of Ravenna. That city 
and fortress were speedily recovered by the active diligence 
and maritime forces of the Venetians; and those faithful sub- 
jects obeyed the exhortation of Gregory hirnself, in separating 
the personal guilt of Leo from the general cause of the Ro. 
lDan cmpirc. 49 The Greeks were less mindful of the service, 


48 The speech of Gregory to the l..ombard is finely composed by Si- 
gonius, (de Regno ltaliæ, 1. iii. Opera, tom. ii. p. 173,) who imitates 
the license and the spirit of Sallust or Livy. 
49 The Venetian historians, John Sagorllin u
, (Chron. Y cnet. p. 13,) 
and the doge Andrew Dalldolo, (Scriptores ReI'. Ital. tom. xii. p. 135,) 
have presen"ed. this epistle of Gregory. The loss and l'ecovery of H.a- 
venna are mentioned by Paulus Diaconus, (de Gest. Langobard.l. vi. c. 
4:9, 54, in Script. Hal. tom. i. pars i. p. 506, 508;) but our chronolo- 
gists, Pagi, 
Iuratori, &c., cannot ascertain the date 01' circumstances. 
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than the Lombards of the injury: the two nations, hostile in 
their faith, were reconciled in a dangerous and unnatural 
alliance: the king and the exarch marched to the conquest 
of Spoleto and Rome: the storm evaporated without effect, 
but the policy of Liutprand alarmed Italy with a vexatious 
altérnative of hostility and truce. His successor Astolphus 
declared himself the equal enemy of the ell1perOr and the 
pope: Ravenna was subdued by force or treachery,50 and 
this final conquest extinguished the series of the exarchs, who 
had reigned with a subordinate power since the time of Jus- 
tinian and the ruin of the Gothic kingdom. Rome was sum- 
1110ned to acknowledge the victorious Lombard as her lawful 
sovereign; the annual tribute of a piece of gold was fixed 
as the ranS0111 of each citizen, and the sword of destruction 
was unsheathed to exact the penalty of her disobedience. 
The Romans hesitated; they entreated; they complained; 
and the threatening Barbarians were checked by arms and 
negotiations, tiU the popes had engaged the friendship of an 
ally and avenger beyond the Alps.51 
In h
s distress, the first =I' Gregory had implored the aid 
of the ,hero of the age, of Charles Martel, who governed the 
French n10narchy with the humble title of mayor or duke; 
and who, by his signal victory over the Saracens, had saved 
his country, and perhaps Europe, fr0111 the l\fahometan yoke. 
The ambassadors of the pope were received by Charles with 
decent re'lerence; but the greatness of his occupations, and 
the shortness of his life, prevented his interference in the 
affairs of Italy, except by a fricndly and ineffectual Inedia 
tion. His son Pepin, the heir of his power and virtues, 
as
umed the office of champion of the Roman church; and 
the zeal of the French prince appears to have been prompted 


50 The option will dC'pend on the various readings of the 1\1S8. of 
Anastasius - deccperat, or decerpserat, (Script. Ita1. tom. iü. pars i. p. 
167.) 
51 The Codex Carolinus i
 a collecti0n of the epistles of the popeR 
to Charles 
lartelJ (whom they sty Ie Subrc!Julus.) Pepin, and Charle- 
magnc, as far as the year 791, whcn it was formed by the last of these 
princes. Hi::; original and authentic 1\18. (Bibliothecæ Cubicularis) is 
now in the Imperial library of Vienna, and has been published by 
l..ambecius and .Muratori, (Script. Uerum Ital. tom. iii. pars ü. p. 76, 

c.) 


· Greg
ry I. had been dead above a centu-y; read Gregory III. - II. 
VOL. V. 3 
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by the love of glory and religion. But the danger was on the 
banks of the Tyber, the succor on those of the Seine; and 
our sympathy is cold to the relation of distant n1Ïsery. An1idst 
. the tears of the city, Stephen the Third embraced the gen- 
CIOUS res-olution of visiting in person the courts of Lombardy 
and France, to deprecate the injustice of his enemy, or to 
excite the pity and indignation of his friend. After soothing 
the public ùespair by litanies and orations, he undertook t11is 
laborious jot1l'l1ey with the al11bassadors of the French fli!on- 
arch and the Greek emperor. The king of the Lombards 
was inexorable; but his threats could not silence the C0111- 
plaints, nor retard the speed, of fhe Roman pontiff, who trav- 
ersed the Pennine Alps, repos.ed in the abbey of 81. l\Iaurice, 
and hastened to grasp th
 right hand of his p:rotector ; a hand 
which was never lifted in vain, either in war or friendship. 
Stephen \\las entertained as the visible successor of the apos- 
tle; at the next assembly, the field of l\Iarch or of l\Iay, his 
injuries were exposed to a devout and warlike nation, and he 
repassed the Alps, not as a suppliant, but as a conqueror, at 
the head of a French army, which was led by the king in 
person. The Lombards, after a weak resistance, obtained an 
ignominious peace, and swore to restore the possessions, and 
to respect the sanctity, of the Roman church. But no sooner 
was Astolphus delivered frorn the presence of the French 
anTIS, than he forgot his promise and resented his disgrace. 
Rome was again encompa
sed by his arms; and Stephen, 
apprehensive of fatiguing the zeal of his Transalpine allies, 
enforced his c.omplaint and request by an eloquent letter in 
the name and person of St. Peter hilllselfJ,2 rfhe apo
tlc 
assures his adopted sons, the king, the clergy, and the nobles 
of France, that, dead in the flesh, he is still alive in the spirit; 
that they now hear, and Inust obey, the voice of the founder 
and guardian of the Roman church; that the Virgin, the 
angels, the saints, and the 111a1'tyrs, and all the host of heaven, 
unanimously urge the request, and will cOl}fess the ob1igation ; 
that riches, victory, and paradise, will crown their pious enter- 
prise, and that eternal damnation ,,,,ill be the penalty of their 


62 See this most extraordinary lcttcr in. the Codcx Carolinu
, epist. 
iii. p. 92. The cHcmica of thc popcs have charged them with fraud 
and blasphemy i yet they surely meant to persuade rather than de- 
ceive. This introduction of the dead, or of immortals, was familiar tø 
the ancient orators, thou.gh it is executed on this occasion in tho rude 
,fashion of the age. 
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neglect, if they suffer his tOl11b, his ten1ple, and his people, to 
fall into the hands of the perfiàious Lombards. The second 
expedition of Pepin was not less rapid and fortunate than the 
first: St. Peter was satisfied, Rome was again saved, and Astol a 
phus was taught the lessons of justice and sincerity by the 
scourge of a foreign master. After this double chastisement, 
the Lombards languished about twenty years in a state of 
languor and decay. But their 111inds were not yet hU111bled 
to their condition; and instead of afiècting the pacific yirtues 
of the feeble, they peevishly harassed the Romans with a 
repetition of claims, evasions, and inroads, which they under- 
took \vithout reflection anJ terminated vv"Ïthout glory. On 
either side, their expiring lnonarchy was pressed by the zeal 
and pl'UdCllCe of Pope Adrian the First, the gcnius, the for- 
tune, and greatness of Charlemagne, the son of Pepin; these 
heroes of the church and state were united in public and do- 
mestic friendship, and while they trampled on the prostrate, 
they varnished their proceedings with the fairest colors of 
equity and moderation.5 3 The passes of the ,A.lps, and the 
walls of Pavia, were the only defence of the Lon1bards; the 
former were :s-ürpriseq, the latter were invested, by the son 
oÎ Pepin; and after a blockade of two years,* Desiderius
 
the last of their native princes, surrenùered his sceptre and 
his capital. Under the dorninion of a foreign king, but in the 
pos::;ession of their national Jaws, the Lombarùs became the 
brethren, rath
r than the subjects, of the Franks; who derivect 
their blood, and manners, and language, f1'0111 the same Ger- 
Inanic origin. 54 
The m
tual obligations of the popes and the Car[ovingian 
family fonn the important link of ancient and Inodern, of civil 



3 Except in the c1iyorce of the daughter of Desiderius, whom Char- 
lemagne repudiateù sine aliquo crimille. l)ope Stephen IV. had mOf:t 
furiously opposed the alliance of a noble Frank - cum pertid.l, horridei, 
nec dicendÙ, fætentissima natione Longobardorum - to ,vhom he 
imputes the first stain of lepro:5)", (Cod. Carolin. epi:5t. 4.j, p. 178, 179.) 
.Another reason against the marriacie was the existence of a fir;:;t wife, 
(l\luratori, Annali d' !talia, tom. vi. p. 232, 233, 236, 237.) l
nt 
C.harlemagne indulged him
elf in the freedom of polygamy or concu- 
tan age. 
i).1 
ee the ...\.nnali d' Italia of lIIuratori, tüm. vi., ancl the three first 
Di.
sertations of his AJltiquitatcs Italiæ }'Iedii ...TIvi, tom.. i. 



 Of fifteen months. James, Life of Ch:ulf'lllagn(', p. 1ST. ,-
I. 
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and ecclesiastical, history. In the conquest of Italy, the 
chan1pions of the Roman church obtained a favorable occa- 
sion, a specIOus title, the wishes of the people, the prayers 
ani intrigues of the clergy. But the Iuost essential gifts of 
the popes to tho Carlovingian race were the dignities of king 
of Fra.nce,55 and of patrician of Ron1c. 1. Under the sacer- 
àotallTIOnarchy of St. Peter, the nations began to resume the 
practice of seeking, on the banks of the Tyber, their kings, 
their la\ys, and the oracles of their fate. The Franks were 
perplexed between the llaInC and substance of their govern- 
ment. All the powers of royalty were exercised by Pepin, 
Inayar of the palac:e; and nothing, except the regal title, was 
wanting to his alnbition. His enen1.Íes were crushed by his 
valor; his friends were n1ultiplied by his libcrality ; his father 
had been the savior of Christendoll1; and the claiuls of per- 
sonal rnerit were repeated and ennobled in a descent of four 
generations. 'rhe HalnC and Ï1nage of royalty was stiU pre- 
served in the last descendant of Clovis, the feeble Childeric; 
but his obsolete right could only be used as an in
trument of 
sf'dition: the nation was desirous of restoring the sÏ1nplicity 
of the constitution; and Pepin, a subject and a prince, was 
ambitious to ascertain hi'3 own rank anJ the fortune of his 
f
unily. The nlayor and the nobles were bound, by an oath 
of fidelity, to the royal phantOln: the blood of Clovis was 
pure and sacred iIi their eyes; and their cornmon mnùas5a- 
ùors addressed the Roman pontiff, to dispel their scruples, or 
to abs01 \'e thei r prOlnise. The interest of Pope Za.chary, the 
successor of the two Gregories, prompted hiln to decide, and 
to decide in their favor: he pronounced that the nation might 
lawfully unite in the sarne person the title and authority of 
king; and that the unfortunate Childeric, a victim of the 
public safety, should be degraded, shaved, and confined in a 
n1cnastery fOl. the remainder of his days. An [1ns\\"cr so 
agreeable to their wishes ,vas accepted by the Franks as tÌ1e 
ûpinion of a castIist, the sentence of a judge, or the oracle 


65 BesiJcs the common historians, three French critics, L
unoy, 
(Opera, tom. Y. pars ii. 1. vii. epi
t. Ð, p. 477-487,) Pagi, t Critic,"" 
A.. D. 7.31, Ko. 1-6, A. D. 78'2, 
o. 1-10,) and Xntalis Alexfiuder, 
fIIist. Novi Testamenti, di::;sertat. ii. p. Ðß-I01,) have trcmtLd thiJ 
subject of the deposition of ChiMeric 'with learning a:ad attention, but 
9.yith a stranO' bias to save the independence of the crown. Yet they 
nre hal"Cl m'c
sed by the texts "hich they produce of Eginhard. The. 
oph:me...;, "and the old annals, Laur ::;llf\,
cn
c:'\J }'\lldcn
cc;:., Ijoi
Ü).Jp..ni. 
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of a prophet: the l\lerovingian race disappeared frorH the 
earth; and Pepin \vas exalted on a buckler by the suflhtgo 
of a free people, accustomed to obey his laws, and to l11arch 
under his standard. His coronation was twice perforrned, with 
the sanction of tho popes, by their rnost faithful servant St. 
Doniface, the apostle of Gerrnany, and by the grateful hands 
of Stephen the Third, who, in the monastery of St. Denys, 
placed the diadem on the head of hiS' benefactor. The royal 
unction of the kings of Israel was dexterously applied: 5û 
the successor of 81. Pctcr assnrncd the character of a di
inc 
ambassador: a German chieftain was transformed into the 
Lord's anointed; and this Jewish rite hus been diffused and 
111aintained by the superstition and vanity of 1110dern Europe. 
The Franks were absolved from their ancient oath; but a dire 
anathema was thundered against then1 and their posterity, if 
they should dare to renew the same freedom of choice, or to 
elect a king, except in the holy and n1eritorious race of the 
Carlovingian princes. \Vithout apprehending the future dan- 
gel', these princcs gloried in their present security: the secre- 
tary of Char
elllagne aflifll1s, that the Frcnch sceptre was 
transferred by the authority of the popes; 57 and in their 
boldest enterprises, they insist, with confidence, on this signal 
and successful act of temporal jurisdiction. 
II. In the change of manners and language the patricians 
of Rome 58 were far removed from the senate of Romu]us, or 
the pa]ace of Constantine, from the free noL]es of the repub.. 
lic, or the fictitious parents of the emperor. After the recov- 


ó6 Not absolutely for the first time. On a less conspicuous theatre, 
it had been used, in the vith and viith centuries, by the provincial 
bishops of Britain and Spain. The royal unction of Constantinople 
wag borrowed from the Latins in the last age of the empire. Constan- 
tine 
Ianasses mentions that of Charlemagne as a foreign, J e"\vish, in.. 
comprehensihle ceremony. See t;elclcnls Titles of Honor, in his 
"\V orks, vol. iii. part i. p. 234-2H). 
57 See ]


inhard, ill Vitâ Caroli 
lagni, e. i. p. Ð, &c., e. iii. p. 24. 
Childeric was deposed - jussl1, the Carlovingians w-ere establbhed- 
auctoritate, Pontiticis Homani. Launay, &e., pretend that these stmng 
words are su
('eptihle of a very soft interpretation. ]3e it so; yet 
E3inhanl under
toocl the world, the court, and the Latin langua1:;e. 
<l1:j }'or the title and powers of patrician of Rome, see Ducange, 
(Glo
s. Latin. tom. Y. p. 1-1U-151,) Pagi, (Critiea, A. D. 7-10, No. 6- 
11,) 
luratori, (Anllali d'Itrrlia, tom. vi. p, 308-329,) and St. :Uarc, 
{Abrégé Chronologique d'Italie, tom. i. p. 379-382.) Of these the 
Franciscan Pagi is the most disposed to make the patrician a lieutenant 
of the church, rather than of the e1l1rire. 
3* 
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ery of Italy and Africa by the arms of Justinian, the Ímpor- 
tanee and danger of those remote provinces required the 
presence of a suprclne D)agi.strate; he was indifferently 
styled the C'xarch or the patrician; and these governors of 
R:avenna, who fill their place in the chronology of princes 
extended their jurisdiction over the Roman c.ity. Since the 
re\'o[t of Italy and the loss of the Exarcha
e, the distress of 
the ROlnans had exacted some sacrifice of their independence. 
Yet, even in this act, they exercised the right of disposing of 
themselves; and the decrees of the senate and people suc- 
cessively invested Charles 1\1artel and his posterity with the 
honors of patrician of Rome. The leaders of a powerful 
nation would have di
Jained a servile title and subordinate 
office; but the rcign of the Greek elTIperOrs was suspcnded ; 
and, in the yacancy of the empire, they derived a more 
glorious commission f1'0111 the pope and the republic. The 
Roman ambassadors presented these patricians with the keys 
of the shrine of St. Peter, as a pledge and symbol of sover- 
eignty; with a holy banner which it was their right and duty 
to unfurl in the defence of the church and city..)9 In the 
time of Charles l\lartel and of Pepin, the interposition of the 
Lornbard kingdom covered tlm freedom, while it threatened 
the safety, of Rome; and the patriciate represented only 
the title, the service, the alliance, of these distant protectors. 
'I'he power and policy of Charlen1agne annihilated an enemy, 
and in1posed a master. In his first visit to the capital, he was 
received with all the honors which had formerly been paid to 
the exarch, the representative of the emperor; and these 
honors obtained some new decorations frqln the joy anù grati- 
tude of Pope Adrian the First.6 o No sooner was he informed 
of the sudden approach of the 1110narch, than he despatched 
the lnngistrates and nobles of Rome to meet hirn, with the 


59 The papal advocates can soften the symbolic meaning of the 
lJa.nner and the keys; but the style of ad ngnUllt dimisimus, or direx- 
imu<o;, (Codex Carolin. epist. i. tom. iii. pars ii. p. 76,) seems to allow 
of no palliation or escape. In the MS. of the Vienna library, they 
read, instead of regnum, rogum, prayer or request, (see Ducange ;) aml 
the r
yalty of Charles Martel is subverted by this irnportaflt correc- 
tion, (Catalani, in his Cátical :Prefaces, Annali ell Italia, tom. xyii. p. 
95-9.9. ) 
60 In the authentic narrative of this reception, the Libel' Pontificalis 
ohserves - obviam illi ejus sanctitas diÚgens veneï
biles cruces, id 
est signa; sicut mos est ad exarchum, aut patricium suscipicndum, 
eum cum ingenti honore suscipi fecit, (tom. iii. par;; i. p. 185.) 
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banner, ahout thirty 11111es fr01n the city. At the distance of 
one mile, the Flan1inian way was linE-oJ with the sclwols, or 
national cOffilnunities, of Greeks, LOlnhards, Saxons, &c. : the 
Roman youth were under m."n1S; and the children of a more 
tender age, with. paints and 'olive branches in their hv.nds, 
chanted the praises of their great deliverer. At the aspect 
of the holy crossc
, and ensigns of. the saints., he dismounted 
from his horse, led the procession of his nobles to the Vati- 
can, and, as he ascended the stairs, devoutly kissed each stel) 
of the threshold of the apostles. In the portico, Adrian ex- 
pected him. at the head of his clergy: they embraced, as 
friends and equals; but in their rnarch, to the aImr, the king 
or patrician assumed the right hand of the pope. N or was 
the Frank content witIl these vain aad ernpty demonstrations 
{)f respect. In the twenty-six years that elapsed between the 
conql1est of Lon'lba.rdy and his Imperial coronation., ROllle, 
which had been delivered by the sword, was suhject, ilS his 
own, to the sceptre of Charlemagne. The people swore alle- 
giance to his person and family: in his name nloney was 
coined, and justice was adtllinisterecl ; and the election of the 
popes was examined and confirmed by his authority. Except 
an original and self-inherent claim of sovereignty, th-ere was 
not any prerogative remaining, which the title of en1peror 
could add to the patrician of Rome.6 1 
The gratitude of the Carlovingians was a,-h:
quate to these 
obligations, and their nalTIf'S a.re consecrated, as the saviors 
and benefactors of the Roman church. lIeI' ancient patri- 
mony of farms and houses was transformed by their bounty 
into the temporal dominion of cities and provinces; and the 
donation of the Exal."chatc was the first-fruits of the conquests 
of Pepin.6 2 Astolphus with a sigh relinquished his prey; the 
keys and the hostages of the principal cities were delivered 


6'1 Paulus Diaconus, who wrote before the empire of Charlemagne, 
describes Rome as his subject city - yestrro civitates (ad }'ompeium 
FestuIll) suis addidit sceptris, (de l\IetcIlsi::; Ecclesim Episcopis.) Some 
Carlovingian m.edals, struck at Rome, have engaged Lc Blal1c to write 
Ull elaborate, though partial, dissertation on their authority at Rome, 
both as patricians and emperors, (Amsterdam, 16D2, in 4to.) 
62 l\losheim (Institution Rist. Eccles. p. 263) weighs this donation 
with Ülir -and delibûrate prudence. The odgillal act has nevcr been 
IJ1"oduceù; but the Libel' Pontificalis represents, (p. 171,) and the 
OJdex: Carolinus supposes, tllÏs ample gift. Both are cOlltem!ìorary 
records; and the Jatter is the more authentic, 8illce it has bo-" {'rø- 
!'('rved, not in the Papal, but the Imperial, library. 
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to the French ambassador; and, in his master's name, he pr,-,
 
scnted them before the tomb of St. Peter. The ample rneas. 
ure of the Exarchate 63 might comprise all the provinces of 
Italy" hich had obeyed the emperor and his vicegerent; but 

ts strict and proper lilnits were includeò in the territuries of 
Ravenna, Bologna, and Eerrara: its inseparable dependency 
W3S the Penta polis, whIch stretched along the Adriatic frOlTI 
J
imini to Ancona, and advanced into the Inidland country as 
far as the ridges of the Apennine. In this transaction, the 
ambition and avarice of the popes have been severely con. 
{kmned. Perhaps t11C humility of a Christian priest should 
have rejected an earthly l{ingdom, which it was not easy for 
hi m to govprn without renouncing the virtues of his profes- 
si')n. Perhaps a faithful subject, or even a generous enerny, 
would have been less inlpatient to divide the spoils of the Bar- 
barian; and if the emperor had intrusted Stephen to solicit 
in his narne the restitution of the Exarchate, I will not absolve 
the pope from the reproach of treachery and falsehood. But 
ill the rigid interpretation of the laws, everyone may accept, 
without injury, whatever his benefactor can bestow without 
injustice. rrhe Greek emperor had abdicated, or forfeited, his 
right to the Exarchate; and the sword of .Astolphus w
s 
broken by the stronger sword of the Carlovingian. It was 
not in the cause of the Iconoclast that Pepin has exposed his 
person and army in a double expedition beyond the .Alps: he 
possessed, and might lawfully alienate, his conquests: and to 
the importunities of the Greeks he piously replied that no 
human consideration should tempt hiln to resume the gift 
which he had conferred on the Roman Pontiff for the fClnis- 
slon of his sins, anù the sal vation of his soul. The splendid 
donation was granted in supreme and absolute dOITJinion, and 
the world beheld for the first time a Christian bishop invested 
with the prerogatives of a temporal prince; the choice of 
lnagistrates, the exercise of justice, the imposition of taxes, 
and the wealth of the palace of Ravenna. In the dissolution 
of the LOlllbard kingdOll1, the inhabitants of the duchy of 
Spoleto 64 sought a refuge frorn the 
tonn, shaved their heads 


ò3 Between the exorbitant claims, and mU"TOW concessions, of inter- 
est and prejudice, from which even l\luratori (Antiquitat. tom. i. p. 
63-68) is not exempt, I have been guided, in the limits of the Ex- 
lU:chate and Pentapolis, by the Dissertatio Chorographica Italiæ 
ledü 
...l
vi, tom. x. p. 160-180. 
14 Spoletini dcrrecati sunt, ut cos in 5crvitio B. rctri :rc

rcrct. ct. 
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after the Roman fashion, declared thenlselves the servants 
and subjects of St. Peter, and completed, by this voluntary 
surrender, the present circle of the ecclesiastical state. That 
Inysterions circle was enlarged to an indefinite extent, 
by the verbal or written donation of Charlemagne,65 who, in 
the first transports of his victory, despoiled himself and the 
Greek emperor of the cities and islands which had formerly 
Leen annexed to the EXllrchate. But, in the cooler Inonlents 
of absence and reflection, he viewed, with an eye of jealousy 
and en vJ, the recent greatness of his ecclesiastical a11y. rrhe 
execution of his o\\'n and his father's promises was respect- 
fully elurled: the king of the Franks and Lombards asserted 
the inalienable rights of the empire; and, in his life and 
death, Ravenna,66 as we11 as Rome, was nmnbered in the list 
of his metropolitan cities. The sovereignty of the Exarchate 
mplted away in the hand.;; of the popes; they found in the arch. 
bishops of Ravenna a dangerous and domestic rival: G7 the 
nobles and people disdained the yoke of a priest; and in the 
disorders of the till1es, they could only retain the memory of 
an ancient clairn, which, in a more prosperous age, they have 
revi\Ted and realized. 
Fraud is the resource of weakness and cunning; and the 
strong, though ignorant, Barbarian was often entangled in the 
net of sacerdotal policy. The Vatican and Lateran were an 
arsenal and manufacture, which, according to the occasion. 


more Romanorum tonsurari faccrct, (A.nastasius, p. 185.) Yet it may 
be a (luestion whcther they gave their own pcrsons or thcir country. 
6;) The policy and donations of Charlcmagne are carefully cxamined 
by St. 
larc, (Abrég

, tom. i. p. 390-408,) who has well studied tl.e 
Codex Carolinus. I believc, with him, that they wcre only ycrbal. 
The most ancicnt act of donation that pretcnd" to bc extant, is that of 
the emperor Le"is the I>ious, (Sigonius, de Regno Italiæ, 1. iv. Opera, 
tom. ii. p. 2G7 -270.) It=, authelltieity, or at least its integrity, are 
much que-;tiollcd, (Pa;;i, A. D. 8'f7, No.7, &c. )Iuratori, Annali, 
torn. yi. p. 432, &c. Dis
:ertat. Chorographica, p. 33, 34 j) but I sce no 
reasonablc objection to these princes so Ü'ccly dispo:iillg of ,,'hat was 
not their own. . 
(j(ì Charlcmagne solicitell and obtained from the proprietor, Hadrian 
1., the mosaics of the palace of naY
nlla, for the dccoration of Aix-la- 
l:hap('lle, (Cod. Carolin. epist. 67, p. 2
3.) 
67 '1'11(' popes oftcn complain of thc u..;urpations of Lcn of Ravcnna, 
(Codc'\( Carolin. cpist. 51, 52, 53, p. 100-205.) :-\i corpus St. An- 
drea' fratris germani 8t. Petri hie humas;;;et, ncquaquam nos Romani 
pontificcs sic subjugassent, (Agnelln", Lib('r l)ontificaJi." in Scrirtor
1i 
Hermn Ital. t01l1. ii. pars i. p. 107.) 
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have produced or concealed a various coIlection of falsc or 
genuine, of corrupt or suspicious, acts, as they tended to pro. 
lllote the interest of the Roman church. Before the end. of 
the eighth century, some apostolical scribe, perhaps the noto- 
rious )
idore, con1posed the decretals, and the donation of 
ConstantinE', the two 111agic pillars of the spiritual and tempo- 
ral 1110narchy of the popes. This memorable donation was 
introduced to the world by an epistle of Adrian the First, who 
exhorts Charlemagne to ilnitate the liberality, and revive the 
name, of the great Constantine.ß8 According to the legend, 
the first of the Christian emperors was healed of the leprosy, 
and rurified in the waters of baptism, by 81. Silvester, the 
Homan bishop; and never was physician more gloriously 
recompensed. I-lis royal proselyte wi1hdrew from the seat 
and patrimony of St. Peter; declared his resolution üf fOllnd- 
. ing a new capital in the East; and Tcsigned to the popes the 
free and perpetual sovereignty of R01TIe, Ita1X' and the proy- 
inces of the \Yest.6 9 This fiction was productive of the lTIO
t 
beneficial eflècts. The Greek princes were convicted of the 
guilt of usu rpation; and the revolt of Gregory was the dailll 
of his lawful inheritance. The popes were delivered frorn 
their debt of gratitude; and 11)e nonlinal gifts of the Carlo- 
vingians were no Hwre than the just and irrevocable resti- 
tution of a scanty portion of the ecclesiastical state. The 
sovereignty of Rome no longer depended on the choice of a 
fickle people; and the successors of St. Peter and Constan- 
tine were investf'd with the purple and prerogatives of t
c 
Cæsars. So deep was the ignorance and credulity of the 
tUlles, that the most absurd of fables was received, with equal 
reverence, in Greece and in France, and is still enrolled 


68 ]
iissimo ConstaI'l.tino magno, per ejus largitatcm S. n. Eccle
ia 
f'lcvata ct cxaltata Cðt. ct potestatcm in his Hcspcriæ partibus lfl.rgiri 
dignatus cst. . . . Quia ecce nov'1 Constantinus hi:; temporibus. &c., 
(Codex Carolin. cpist. 49, in t0111.. iii. part. ii. p. 19,3.) Pa
i (Critica, 
A. D. 3
4, K o. 16) ascribes them to an impostor of the viiith century, 
who bOlTO"\YCd the name of St. Isidore: his humble title of Pcccator wa:; 
ignomntly, but aptly, turncÜ into ..llacatoJ"; his merchandise was in- 
deed profitable, and a few sheets of paper were sold for much wealth 
and power. 
G:! :Fabl"icius (:Bibliot. Græc. tom. "Vi. p. 4-7) has enumeratcd the 
seyeral editions of this Act, in Greek aud Latin. The copy whieh 
Laul'cntius Valia recites anÜ refutes, appears to be taken either from 
tbe spurious Acts of St. Silvester or ii'om Gratian's Decree, to which. 
M.ccording to him and othcl's, it has be-ell suneptition
ly ta.cked. 
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among the decrees of the carron law. tO The enlperors, and 
the Romans, were incapable of discelning a forgery, that 
subverted tneir rights and freedOlTI; and the only opposition 
proceeded from a. Sabine monastery, which, in the beginning 
of the twclfth century, djsputed the truth and valiJity of the 
donation of Constantin.e. 71 In the revival of letters and lib. 
erty, this fictitious deed was transpiercèd by the pen of Lau- 
rentius Valla., the pen of a.n eloquent critic and a Roman 
patriot. 72 His contemporaries üf the fifteenth century were 
astonished at his sacrilegious boldness; yet such is the silent 
aild irresistible pl. ogress of reason, that., before the end of the 
next age, the fable was rejected by the contempt of histori- 
ans 73 and poets.,74 and the tacit or rnodest censure of the 


70 In the year 1059, it was belicvcd (was it belieyccl?) by Pope Leo 
L"X.. Cardinal Peter Damianus, &c. 
luratori places (Annali d' Italia. 
tom. ix. p. 23, 24) the fictitiQUS dOIlations of Lewis the Pious, the 
Otho
 &
, de Bonatione COl1sta.ntilli. See a Disse;rtatioll of N atalis 
Alexander., secu.lum iy. diss. 2,3, p. 33ii-350. 
71 See a large account of the controversy (A. D. 1105) which arose 
from a private lawsuit, in the Cluollicon Fa.rsense., (Script. Rerum 
ltalicarum, tom. ii. pars i
 p. 637, &c.,) a copious extract ITom the 
archivcs of that Bcncdictine abbey. They were formerly accessible to 
curious foreigners, (Le Blanc ancl 
Iabillon,) and would have enriched 
the first volume of the Historia )!onastica Italiæ of Quirini. But 
they arc now imprisoned ()Iu.ratori, SCl'iptorcs R. 1. tom. ii. pars ii. 
p. 269) by tIle timid policy of the court of Rome; and the future car- 
llinal yielc1ecl to the voice of authority and the whispers of ambition, 
(Quirin
 Comment. pars ii. p. 123-136.) 
72 I have read in the collection of Schard.ius (de Potesta.tc Imperiali 
Ecclesiastica., p. 734-180) this animatcd discourse, which was com- 
posed by the Ruthor, A. D. 14400, six years after the fl.ight of Pop(' 
Eugcnius IV. It is a most vehcmcnt party pamphlet: Yalia justifies 
and animates the rcvolt of the Romans
 and would even approve the 
use of a dagger against their sacerdotal tyrant. Such a critic might 
expect the persccution of the clcq
y; yet he 
nade his peace, and is 
huried in the Lateran, (Rayle, Dicti.onnaire Critiqu.e, Y ALLA; V ossius, 
de lIistoricis Latinis, p. 580.) 
;3 See Gaicciardini, a sen-ant of the popes, in that long and valua- 
LIe digrcs
ion, which has reo..:ulllcd its place in the last cdit.ion, cor- 
rcctly published from the autho["s 1\18. and printed in four volumes ill 
q um:to, under the name of }'riburgo, 171,), (Istoria d' Italia, tom. i. p. 

85-395. ) 
74 The Paladin Astolpho found it in the moon, among the things 
that were lost upon earth, (Urlando x....urioso, xxxiv. 80.) 
Di vari fiore ad un grand monte passa, 
Ch' chbe glà. hUfllIO ndorp, or pU7.;r.a fortf' : 
Que8to era il dono (se però rlir lecf') 
,"-'he Co
ti\nti",-, at buon BHvestrn fec.e. 
Yet tills incomparable poem hM been approycd by a bull of Leo X. 
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advocates of the Ronlan church. 75 The popes themselves 
have indulged a smile at the credulity of the vulgar; 76 but a 
false and obsolete title still sanctifies their reign; and, by the 
:mme fortune which has attended the decretals and the Sibyl- 
1ine oracles, the edifice has subsisted after the foundations 
have been undermined. 
\Vhile the popes established in Italy their freedom and 
dominion, the images, the first cause of their revolt, were 
)'estored in the Eastern empire. 77 Under the reign of Con- 
stantine the Fifth, the union of civil and ecclesiastical power 
had o,rerthrown the tree, without extirpating the Toot, of 
fjuperstition. The idols (for such they were now held) were 

;ecretly cherished by the order and the sex most prone to 
devotion; and the fond alliance of the monks and females 
obtained a final victory over the reason and authority of man. 
Leo the Fourth maintained with less rigor the religion of his 
father and grandfather; but his wife, the fair "and ambitious 
[rene, had imbibed the zeal of the Athenians, the heirs of 
1he Idolatry, rather than the philosophy, of the ir ancestors. 
During the life of her husband, these sentiments were in- 
flamed by danger and dissimulatimr, and she could only 
labor to protect and promote some favorite lDonks whom she 
drew from their caverns, and seated on the nletropolitan 
thrones of the East. But as soon as she reigned in her own 
name and that of her son, Irene more seriously undertook 


75 See Baroniu;;;, A. D. 324, No. 117-123, A. D. 1191, No. 51, 
&c. The cardinal wishes to suppose that Rome was offered by Con- 
stantine, and refused by SilYester. The act of donation he considers, 
strangely ('nough, as a forgcry of the Greeks. . 
76 13aronius n'en <lit gucrrcs contre; encore en a-t'il trop dit, et 1'on 
vou1oit sans moi, (Canlinal du Perron,) qui l'empechai, censurer ccttc 
partie de son histoire. J' en devisai un jour aYCC Ie l)ape, et ill1e me 
repondit autre chose" che vo1ete? i Canonici la tengono," ille di:;oit 
en 'riallt, (Pcrronial1a. p. 77.) 
í7 The remaining history of images, from Irene to Theodora, is co1- 
1ect('<1, for the Catholics, by Baronins and l'agi, (A. D. 780-810,) 
Natalis A1('xancler, (Hist. N. T. !"ì('cuium "iii. Panoplia. advC'l":ms 
IIærcticos I>. 118-178,) and Dupin, (Bibiiot. Ecdé
. tom. vi. p. 136 
-15.1;) for the Prqtestants, by Spanhcim, (Hist. Imag. p. 30.j-ß
!),) 
J3asnage, (Rist. de l'Egiise, tom. i. p. 556--572, tom. ii. p. 1362-138.5,) 
and .Mo
heim, (Institut. lIist. Eccles. secul. viii. ct ix.) The Protes- 
tants, except Mosheim, are soured with controvcr
y; but the Catho- 
lics, except Dupin, are inflamed by the fury and superstition of the 
monks; and even Le Beau, (lIist. du TIas Empire,) Jj. gentleman and 
a scholar. is illf
cted by the odious contagion. 
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the ruin of the Iconoclasts; and the first step of her future 
persecution was a general edict for liberty of conscience. 
In the restoration of the Inonks, a thousand images were ex- 
posed to the public veneration; a thousand legellùs were 
invented of their suftèrings and lTliraclcs. By the opportuni- 
ties of death or removal, the episcopal seats ,vere judiciously 
filled; the most eager competitors for earthly or cele
tial 
favor anticipated and flattered the judgment of their sov- 
ereign; and the promotion of her secretary Tarasius gave 
Irene the patriarch of Constantinople, and the cmnmand of 
the Oriental church. But the decrees of a general council 
could only be repealed by a similar assembly: 78 the Icono- 
clasts whom s!1e convened were bold in possession, and aver
e 
to debate; and the feeble voice of the bishops was reëchoed 
by the Inore fonnidable clalnor of the soldie)'
 and people of 
Constantinople. The delay and intrigues 'of a year, the sep- 
aration of the disaffected troops, and the choice of Nice for a 
second orthodox synod, renloved these obstacles; and the 
episcopal conscience was again, after the Greek fashion, in 
the hands of the prince. No more than eighteen days were 
allowed for the consummation of this important work: the 
Iconoclasts appeared, not as j"udges, but as crilninals or 
penitents: the scene was decorated by the legates of Pope 
Ad f"Ïan and the Eastern patriarchs,79 the decrees were framed 
by the president Taracius, and ratified by the acclanlations 
and subscriptions of three hnndred and fifty bishops. They 
unanimously pronounced, that the worship of images is 
agreeable to Scripture and reason, to the fathers and councils 
of the church: but they hesitate whetber that worship be 
relative or direct; whether the Godhead, and the figure 
of Christ, be entitled to the same Inoue of adoration. Of 
this second Nicene council the acts are still extant; a 
curious monument of superstition anu ignorance, of fabehood 


is See the Acts, in Greek ancl I
:ltin, of the second Council of Nice, 
with a number of rclatiye pieces, in the viiith volumc of the CounciL", 
p. G 1:)-1fìOO. A faithful version, with some critical notes, would pro- 
voke, in diffcrent readers, a !:;igh or a smile. 
i9 The popc's legates were casual messengers, two priests without 
Rny speÜal commi:-;sion, and who were di
avowed on their returll. 

ome vagabond monks were per:madcd by the Catholics to rcpresent 
the Oriental- patl"iurchs. Thi::; curious anccdote is revealeù by Theo- 
clore Studite3, (epist. i. 38, in Sirmond. Opp. tom. y. p. 1319,) one of 
the warmcst Ic,onoclasts of the age. 
VOL. V. 4 
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and foUy. I shall only .notice the judgment. of the bishop9 
on the comparative merit of inlagc-worship and nlorality 
.l\. lllonk had concluded a truce with the dæmon of fornica- 
tion, on condition of interrupting his daily prayers to a pictun? 
that hung in his cell. His scruples prornpted him to consult 
the abbot. "Rather than abstain from adoring Christ and 
his 1\lother in their holy images, it would be better for you," 
replied the casuist, "to enter every brothel, and visit every 
prostitute, in the city." 80 For the honor of orthodoxy, at least 
the orthodoxy of the Roman church, it is sOlnewhat unfortu- 
nate, that the two princes who convened the two councils of 
Nice are both stained with the blood of their sons. The 
second of these assemblies ,vas approved and rigorously exe- 
cuted by the despotislll of Irene, and she refused her adver- 
saries the toleration which at first she had granted to her 
friends. During the five succeeding reigns, a period of 
thirty-eight years, the contest was maintained, with unabated 
rage and various success, between the worshippers anù the 
breakers of the images; but I anl not inclined to pursue with 
minute diligence the repetition of the same events. Niceph- 
orus allowed a general liberty of speech and practice; and 
the only virtue of his reign is accused by the monks as the 
cause of his temporal and eternal perdition. Superstition and 
weakness formed the character of l\1ichael the First, but the 
saints and images were incapable of supporting their votary 
on the throne. In the purple, Leo the Fifth asserted the 
nanle and religion of an Armenian; and the idols, with 
their seditious adherents, were condemned to a 
econd exile. 
'rheir applause would have sanctified the murder of an in1- 
pious tyrant, but his assassin and successor, the Fccond 
l\1ichuel, was tainted frOlll his birth with the Phrygian here- 
sies: he attempted to nlediate between the contending parties; 
and the intractable spirit of the Catholics insensibly cast him 
illto the opposite scale. Ills 1110deration was guarded by 
timidity; but his son Theophilus, alike ignorant of fear aud 
pity, was the last and IllOSt cruel of the Iconoclasts. ThQ- 
enthusiaslll of the times ran strongly against thenl; and the 


8J 
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emperors who stemmed the torrent were exasperated and 
punished by th(
 public hatred. A ftel
 the death of Theophi- 
Ius, the final victory of the ilnages was achieved by a seconù 
female, his widow Theodora, whom he left the guardian of 
the emDire. 1-Ier n1easures were bold and decisive. The 
fiction 
f a tardy repentance absolved the fan1e and the soul 
of her deceased husband; the sentence of the Iconoclast patri- 
arch was cOlnmuted fro111 the loss of his eyes to a whipping of 
two hundred lashes: the bishops trembled, the monks shouted, 
and the festival of orthodoxy preserves the annual ll1emory 
of the triumph of the images. A single question yet re- 
mained, whether they are endowed with any proper and in- 
herent sanctity; it was agitated by the Greeks of the eleventh 
century; 81 and as this opinion has the strongest reCOln- 
mendation of absurdity, I an1 surprised that it was not more 
explicitly decided in the affirmative. In the 'Vest, Pope 
Adrian the First accepter! and announced the decrees of the 
Nicene assembly, which is now revered by the Catholics as' 
the seventh in rank of the general councils. Rome and 
Italy were docile to the VOIce df their father; but the greatest 
part of the Latin Christians were fa.r behind in the race of 
supers.tition. The churches of France, Germany, England, 
and Spain, steered a middle course between the adoration 
and the destruction of images, which they adlnitted into their 
teIYlples, not as objects of worship, but as lively and useful 
men10rials of faith and history. An angry book of contro- 
versy was composed and published in the name of Charle- 
magne : 82 under his authority a synod of three hunùrcd 
bishops was assembled at Frankfort: ti:J they blamed the fury 
of the Iconoclasts, bnt th
y pronounced a 11101'e severe cen- 


81 See an account of this contrOyerRY in the Alexius of Anna Com- 
nena, (1. Y. p. l
D,) and l\Ioshcim, (Institut. lIist. Eccles. p. 371,372.) 
82 The Libri Carolini, (Spanheim, p. 4-!3-5
a,) composed in: the 
palnce or winter quarters of Char1ema
ne, at ".. orm
, A. D. 790, and 
,.:ent by Engebert to Pope Hadrian I., who answered them by a gralldis 
et vcrbosa epistola, (Concil. tom. viii. p. IJ53.) The Carolines pro- 
pose 120 objections against the Kicene synod, amI such words as these 
arc the flmvcr:;:; of their rhetoric - Dementiam . . . . priscæ Gcntilitatis 
obsoletum errorem . . . . argmllcnta in::5ani
sima et absurdis:-;ima . . . . 
ùcrisione dignas nænias, &c., &c. 
83 The assemblies of Charlenwgne were political, as well as ccc1e:,i- 
ll'3tical; and the three hundred memb('r:
, (N at. Alexander, scc. viii. 
p 53,) who sat and voted at :Frankfort, lllu
t include not only the 
bi:;hol}S, but the abbot:.;, and c\'cn the rrincipallarmcll. 
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sure against the superstition of the Greeks, and the decrees 
of their pretended council, which ,vas long despised by the 
Barbarians of the '''est. 84 Among thetn the worship of im- 
ages advanced with a silent and insensible progress; but a 
large atonement is nmde for their hesitation and delay, by the 
gross idolatry of the ages which precede the reformation, and 
of the countries, both in Europe and A.u1erica, which are still 
Ìmn1ersed in the gloOll1 of superstition. 
It was after the Nïcene synod, and under the reign of the 
pious Irene, that the popes consummated the separation of 
Rome and Italy, by the translation of the empire to the less 
orthoJox Charlemagne. They were compelled to choose be- 
tween the rival nations: religion was not the sole n10tive of 
their c"hoice; and while they dissembled the failings of their 
friends, they beheld, with reluctance and suspicion, the Cath- 
olic virtues of their foes. The difièrence of language and 
l11annel'S had perpetuated the enn1ity of the two capitals; and 
they were alienated from each other by the hostile opposition 
of seventv veal's. In that schism the Romans had tasted of 
freedom, ;nd the popes of sovereignty: their submission would 
ha,re exposed them to the revenge of a jealous tyrant; and 
the revolution of Italy had betrayed the impotence, as well as 
the tyranny, of the Byzantine court. The Greek emperors 
had restored the images, but they had not restored the Cala- 
brian estates 85 and the lllyrian diocese,86 which the Icono. 


8-1 Qui supra sanctissima patres nostri (episcopi et sacerdotes) omni- 
'modis servitium et adoration em imagillum renuentes contempserunt, 
atqne conselltient
s condemllaverunt, (Com'il. tom. ix. p. 101, Canon. 
ii. }'ranckfurd.) A polemic must be hard-hearted indee
l, who docs 
not pity the efforts of Barouius, Pagi, Alexander, ?\laimbourg, &c., to 
elude this llulucky sentence. 
8á Theophanes (p. 343) specifics those of Sicily and Calabria, which 
yielded an anuual rent of three talents and a half of gold. (perhaps 
7000l. sterling.) Liutprand more pompou
ly enumerates the patri- 
monies of the Homan eh urch in Greece, J udæa, Per::5Ïa, :Mesopotamia, 
Babylonia, Egypt, and Libya, which were detained by the illjustice 
of the Greek emperor, (Legat. ad Nicephorum, in Script. lterum 
Italicarum, tom. ii. pars i. p. 481.) 
80 The great diocese of the Eastern Illyricum, with Apnlia, Cala- 
bria, and Sicily, (Thom.a
sin, Discipline de l'Eglisc, tom. i. p. 14.3:) 
by the confession of the Greeks, the patriarch of Constantino}Jle haJ 
detached from Home the metropolitans of Thessalonica, Athens, 
Corinth, Kicopolis, anù Patne, (Lue. Holsten. Geograph. Sacra) p. 
22;) ancl hi.;; spirit'.ull conquests extended to Naples and Amalphi, 
(Giannone, Istoria Civile di 
apoli, tom. i. p. fj 17-J24, ragi) A. D. 
'30, No. 11.) 
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clasts had torn away from the successors of St. Petcr; and 
Pope Adrian threatens them with a sentence of excomnluni- 
cation unless they speedily abjure this practical heresy.87 
The Greeks were now orthodox; but their religion might be 
tainted by the breath of the reigning monarch: the l-<"'ranks 
were now contu111acious; but a discerning eye might discern 
their approaching convcrsion, from the use, to the adoration, 
of images. The name of Charlemagne was stained by the 
polemic acrimony of his scribes; but the conqueror hill1sclf 
conformed, with the temper of a statesman, to the various 
practice of France and Italy. In his four pilgrimages or 
visits to the Vatican, he embraced the popes in thc cummu- 
nion of friendship and picty; knelt bcfore the tomb, and con- 
sequently before the in1age, of the apostlc; and joined, 
without scruple, in all the prayers and processions of the 
Romc..:.n liturgy. \V ould prudence or gratitude allow thc pon- 
tiffs to renounce thmr bcncfactor? Had they a right to 
alienate his gift of the Exarchate? I-Iad they power to abol- 
ish his government of Rome? The title of patrician was 
below the merit and greatness of Charlell1agne; and it was 
only by reviving the \Vestern empire that thcy could pay their 
obligations or secure their establishrnent. By this decisive 
lTIeaSUre they would finally eradicate the claims of the Greeks; 
frOlTI the debasement of a provincial town, the majesty of 
Rome would be restorcd: the Latin Christians would be 
united, under a SUprC111C head, in thcir ancient nletropolis; 
and the conquerors of thc \Vest wonlJ receive their crown 
frOlTI the successors of St. Peter. The Ron1an church would 
acquire a zealous anù respectable advocate; and, under the 
shadow of the Carlovingian power, the bishop might exercise, 
with honor anJ safcty, the government of the city.8 8 


87 In hoc ætenditur, quia cx uno capitulo ab errore rcver:;is, in 
aliis duohus, in eadem (was it the same?) permaneant crrore . . . . 
de diocessi S. It. E. seu de patrimolliis iterum increpantes commo- 
nemus, ut si ea restituere noluerit heretieul1l cum pro hujnsmodi errore 
pcrscvcrantirì. flecl'rncmu

, (Epist. Hadrian. Papæ ad Carolulll :\Ia cr - 
llum, ill COllcil. tom. viii. p. 1.598 ;) to which he a(lds :l 1"ea;;on, mo
t 
dirpctly oppo
ite to hi
 connuct, that he prefcrrcd the salvation uf 
souls and rule of faith to the goods of this trau::!itory world. 
bt! Fontanini con
idcrs the emperors as no more than the advocate
 
of the church, (advocatus et defensor S. R. E. Sec Duc<.luge, Glo
s. 
Lat. tom. i. p. 297.) IIi
 antagolli:,t :\Iuratori reduces the popes to 
be no more than the cxarchs of the emperor. In the more equitable 
yicw of 
iosh{'im, (Institut. lEst. Eccles. p. 26-1, 2G
.) they held ltOlnQ 
4* 
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Defore the ruin of PaganisH1 in ROl1le, the competition fÖr 
a wealthy bishopric had often been productive of tUll1ult and 
bloodshed. The people was less numerous, but the times 
Vlere l110re savage, the prize 1110re il11portant, and the chair 
of St. Peter was fiercely disputed hy the leading ecclesiastics 
who aspired to the rank of sovereign. The reign of Adrian 
the First 89 surpasses the Ineasure of past or succeeding 
ages; 90 the walls of Ronle, the sacred patrimony, the ruin 
of the Lon1bards, and the friendship of Charlemagne, were 
the trophies of his faIl1C: h
 secretly edified the throne of his 
successors, antI displayed in a narrow space the virtues of a 
great prince. I-lis 111emory was revered; but in the next elec- 
tion, a priest of the Lateran, Leo the Third, was preferred to 
the nephew and the favorite of Adrian, whom he had promoted 
to the first dignities of the church. Their acquiescence or 
repentance disguised, above four years, the blackest intention 
of revenge, till the day of a procession, when a furious band 
of conspirators dispersed the unarmed multitude, and assaulted 
with blows and wounds the sacred person of the pope. But 
thC'ir enterprise on his life or liberty was disappointed, per- 
haps by their own confusion aud remorse. Leo was left for 
dead on the ground: on his revival from the swoon, the effect 
of his loss of blood, he recovered his speech and sight; and 
this natural event ,vas Ílnproved to the Iniraculous restoration 
of his eyes and tongue, of vvhich he had been deprived, twice 
deprived, by the knife of the assassins. 91 FrOlll his prison he 


under the empire as the most honorable species of fieÎ or benefice- 
premuntur nocte caligillos
ì. ! 
89 His merits and hopes are summed up in an epitaph of thirty- 
eight-verses, of whieh Charlemagne declares himself the author, (Con- 
eil. tom. viii. p. 520.) 
P,)
t patrern lacrymans Carolus hæc carmina scrip;::i. 
Tn mihi dul.
is amor, te mojo plango pater. . . 
Nomina jungo f'il1lul titlll;s, rJ.lrissimf', lIostra 
Adrianus, Carolus, re:\. ego, tuque pa.ter. 


'The poetry might be supplied by Aleuin; but the tears, the most 
gll)fious tribute, can only belong to Charlemagne. 
9U Everv new pope is admonished - "Sancte Pater, nCÞ',.. videbis 
annos }")etri," twenty-five years. On the whole series the average is 
about eight years - a short hope for an ambitious cardinal. 
91 The assurance of Anastasius (tom. iii. pars i. p. 197, 198) is sup. 
ported b)r the credulity of some French annalists; but Bginhard, and 
othpf writers of the same age, are more natural and sincere. "Dnus 
Ei oculus paullulum est læsus," says John the deacon of Kaples, (Vit. 
Episcop. :Kapol. ill Scriptores ::\Iuratori, tom. i. pars ii. p. 312.) Thea- 
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escaped to the Vatican: the duke of Spoleto hastened to his 
rescue, CharJemagne sympathized in his injury, and in his 

arnp of Paderborn in \Vestphalia accepted, or solicited, a 
visit fron1 the Roman pontifl
 Leo repassed the Alps with a 

onln1ission of counts and bishops, the guards of his safety 
and the judges of his innocence; and it was not \vithout re- 
luctance, that the conqueror of the Saxons delayed till the 
ensuing year the personal discharge of this pious office. In 
his fourth ancllast pilgrimage, he was received at Rome with 
the due h0110rs of king llnd patrician: Leo was pern1Í.tted to 
purge hi1l1self by oath of the crilnes imputed to his charp:e: 
his enemies were silenced, and the sacrilegious attempt against 
his life was punished by the mild and insufficient penalty of 
3xile. On the festival of Christmas, tho last year of the eighth 
century, Charlelnagne appeared in the church of St. Peter; 
and, to gratify tho vanity of Rome, he had exchanged the 
simple drcss of his country for the habit of a patrician. 92 A.f- 
tel' the cclebration of the holy mysteries, Leo suddenly placed 
a precious crown on his head,!J3 and the dome resounded with 
the acclamations of the people," Long life and victory to 
Charles, the most pious Augustus, crowned by God the great 
and pacific elnperor of the Romans! " '"fhe head and body 
of Charlemagne were consecrated by the royal unction: after 
the example of the Cæsars, he Vias saluted or adored by the 
pontiff: his coronation oath represcnts a promise to maintain 
the faith and privileges of the church; and the first-fruits 
were paid in his rich offerings to the shrine of the apostle. 
In his familiar conversation, the empcror protested his igno- 
rance of the intentions of Leo, \vhich he would have cEsap- 
pointed by his absence on that n1cll1Qrabie day. But the 


<101phus, a contemporary bi::;hop of Orleans, obseryes with prudence, 
(1. iii. carm. 3,) 
Rcddita Bunt? mirnm o,.t: mirum ('st allff'rre nequis:>c. 
F,,,t talllen in duLio, hillc mircr an illito m"gi:i. 
92 Twice, at the req nest of Hadrian and Leo, he appeared at Romo 
-longà tunieà et chlamyde amietus, et ealcemnentis quoque Homano 
more formatis. Eginhanl (C'. xxiii. p. 100-113) describes, like Sue- 
tonins, the simplicity of his dress, so popular in the nation, that when 
Charles the B..ùll returned to I.'rance in a foreign habit, the patriotic 
dogs harked at the apostate, (Gaillard, Vie de Charlemagne, tom. iv. 
p. 100.) 
93 See Anastasius (p. 100) ancl Egillhard, (c. xxviii. p. 12 t-128.) 
The unction is mentioned by Thcophanes, (p. 399,) the oath by Sigo
 
nius, (from the ûrdo Romanus,) and the Pope's adoration, more anti- 
quorum principum, hy the .\.nuales Bertiniani, (Script. l\lurator. tom. 
ü. pars ii. p. JOJ,) 
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Qreparations of the ceremony nlust have disclosed the secret, 
and the journey of Charlemagne reveals his }{l1owledge and 
f:xpectation: he had acknQwledged that the Imperial title 
was the object of his ambition, and a Roman synod had pro- 
nounced, that it was the only adequate re\vard of his nlerit 
.:md services. 94 
The appellation of great has been often bestowf'd, and 
"ometimes deserved; but CHARLEl\IAGNE is the only prince in 
whose favor the title has been indissolubly blended with the 
name. That naHle, with the addition of saint, is inserted in 
the Homan calendar; and the saint, by a rare felicity, is 
crowned with the praises of the historians Ð lld philosophers of 
an enlightened agc. 9 .3 His real merit is douLtless enhanced 
by the barbarisll1 of the nation and the times frOln which he 
emerged: but the apparent magnitude of an object is likewise 
enlarged by an unequal cornparison; and the ruins of Palmyra 
derive a casu3.1 splen(lor from the nakedness of the surround- 
ing desert. 'Vithont injustice to his fame, I nlay discern 
SOlDe blemishes in the sanctity and greatness of the restorer 
of the 'Vestern empire. Of his Inora1 virtues, chastity is not 
t.he lTIOst conspicuous: 96 but the public happiness could not 
be n'!aterial1y injured by his nine wives or concubines, tIle 
various indulgence of meaner or more transient amours, the 
nlultitude of his bastards whom he bestowed on the church, 
and the long celibacy and licentious manners of his daugh- 


91 This great event of the translation or restoration of the empire is 
related and discussed by K atalis Alexander, (secnl. ix. dissert. i. p. 
:)90-39j,) Pa:{i, (tom. iii. p. 418,) 
luratori, (Anllali d' Italia, tom. vi, 
p. 339-:.352,) Sigonins, (de Regno Italiæ, 1. i v. Opp. tom. ii. p. 247- 
2.31,) Spanheim, lcle fictì. Tr::mslatione Imperii,) Giannone, (tom. i. 13, 
395-10.3,) St. 
Iarc, (Abrégé Chronologique, tom. i. p. 4:38-.150,) 
Gaillard, (IIist. de Charlemagne, tom. ii. p. 386-44:G.) Almost all 
these moderns haye Rome religious or national bias. 
95 By l\Iably, (Observations sur l'Histoire de France,) Voltaire, 
(Ilistoire Genérale,) Ho bertson, (History of Charles V.,) and )lontes- 
<-Inieu, (Esprit des Loix, 1. xxxi. c. 18.) In the year 1782, 1\1. Gail- 
lard published his Histoire de Charlemagne, (in 4 vol:;. in 12mo.,) 
which I have freely and profitably used. The author is a man of 
sense and humanity; anù his wOl'1\:. is labored" ith industry and ele- 
aanee. llut I have likewise examined the oriJinal monuments of the 
;eigns of :Pepin ami Charlemagne, in the 5th volume of the Historians 
of :France. 
96 The vision of "\Veltin, composed by a monk, cleypn years after 
the death of Charlemagne, shows him in purgatory, with a vulture, · 
who is perpetually gnawing the guilty member, while the rest of his 
bodv, the emblem of his ,iituc
, is sound and perfect, (see Gaillard. 


 
 
 

;- -360.) 
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ters,97 Wh0111 the father was suspected of loving with too fond 
a passion.* I shall be scarcely penl1itted to accuse the 
ambition of a conqueror; but in a day of equal retribution.- 
the sons of his brother Carloman, the l\lerovingian princes of 
Aquitain, and the four thousand five hundred Saxons whc 
were beheaded on the same spot, would have something to 
allege against the justice aud hunlanity oÏ Charlemagne. 
His treatment of the vanquished Saxons us was an abuse of 
the right of conquest; his laws were not less sanguinary than 
his arms, and in the discussion of his motives, whatever is 
subtracted frOlfi bigotry 111ust be imputed to temper. The 
sedentary reader is amazed by his incessant activity of mind 
and body; and his subjects and enemies were.not less aston- 
ished at his sudden presence, at the mOll1ent when they 
bclieved hirn at the most distant extremity of the ernpire; 
neither peace nor war, nor SUnlmel' nor winter, were a season 
of repose; and our fancy cannot easily reconcile the annals 
of his reign with the geography of his expeditions.t But this 


97 The marriage of Eginhard with Imma, daughter of Charlemagne. 
IS, in my opinion, sufficiently refuted by the pmbum and sllspicio that 
!Sullied these fair damsels, without excepting his own wife, (c. xix. p. 
98-100, cum Notis Sclunincke.) The husband must have been too 
strong for the historian. 
ilS Bcsides the massacres and transmigrations, the pain of death was 
}1ronounced against the following crimes: 1. The refusal of baptÎf'lln. 

. The false pretence of baptism. 3. A relapse to idolatry. 4. The 
:murder of a priest or bishop. 5. Human sacrifices. 6. Eating meat in 
Lent. nut every crime might be expiated by baptism or pcnance, (Gail- 
lard, tom. ii. p. 2'11-24: 7 ;) and the Christian Saxons became the friends 
and equals of the }'ranks, (Struv. Corpus lIist. Germanicæ, p. 133.) 


. Tl,is charge of incest, as ßlr. Hallam justly observes, " seems to have 
m."iginated in a misinterpreted passage of Eginhard." Hallam's :Middle 
Ages, vol. i. p. 16. -M. 
t M. Guizot (Cours d'Histoire l\Iodcrnc, p. 270, 273) has compiled the 
fonowing st..l.tement of Charlem?gne'8 military campaigns:- 
1. Against the Aquitanialls. 
18. " the Saxons. 
5. " the Lombarcls. 
7. " the Arabs in Spain. 
1. " the Thuringians. 
4. " the AYars. 
2. " the Breton
. 
1. " the Bavarians. 
4. " the Slaves beyond the El\tc. 
õ. " the Sa.racens "in Italy. 
3. " the Danes. 
2. " the Greeks. 


:se total. - :.1. 
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activity was a national, rather than a personal, virtue; tho 
vagrant life of a Frank was spent in the chase, in pilgrilnafTe, 
in military adventures; and the journèys of Charlema
1e 
were distinguished only by a 1110re numerous train and a more 
important purpose. I-lis military renown 111Ust be tried by the- 
scrutiny of his troops, his enemies, and his actions. Alex- 
under conquered with the arms of Philip, but the two heroes 
who preceded Charlemagne bequeathed hirn their n::lme, their 
examples, and the companions of thcir victories. At the 
head of his veteran and superior armies, he oppressed the 
s3.vage or degenerate nations, who \vere incapable of con- 
fedel'ating for their C0111mOn safety: nor did he ever f'ncounter 
an equal antagonist in nmnbers, in discipline, 01 in, arms. 
The sciencp. of war has becn lost and revived with the art
 of 
peace; but his carnpalgns arc not 1\mstratcd oy any SIegf:; vI' 
battle of singular difficulty and success; and he might behold, 
with envy, the Saracen trophies of his grandfather. After 
the Spanish expedition, his rear-guard was defeated in the 
Pyrenæall mountains; and the soldiers, whose situation was 
irretrievable, and whose valor was useless, nl1ght accuse, with 
their last breath, the want of skill or caution of their genera1. 99 
I touch with reverence the laws of Charlemagne, so highly 
applauded by a respectable judge. They compose not a 
systeln, but a series, of occasional and Ininute edicts, for the 
correction of abuses, thc reformation of manners, the economy 
of his farms, the care of his poultry, and even the sale of his 
eggs. He wished to nnprove the laws and the character of 
the Franks; and his attempts, however feeble and inlperfect, 
are deserving of praise: the inveterate evils of the times 
were suspended or mollified by his government; 100 but in his 
institutions I can seldom discover the general vie\vs and the im- 
lTlOrtal spirit of a legislator, who survives himself for the benefit 


99 In this action the famous Ruthnc1, Rolando, Orlando, ,vas slain- 
cum comrluribus aliis. See the truth in Eginhard. (c. 9, p. la-5S,} 
and the fable in an ingenious Supplement of l\L Gaillard, (tom iii. p. 
474.) The Spaniards arc too proud of a yictory, 'which history ascriLeö 
to the Gascons, * and romance to the Saracens. 
100 Yet Schmidt, from the best authorities, represents the interior 
disorùers and ol>l'rcasiol1 of hi
 reign, (IIist. des .Allemal1clB, tom. ii. 
1'. 46-4a.) 


· In fact, it was !l- sudden onset of the Gascong, assisted by the Basque 
rnoulltaincel s, and possibly a few N a, an-ese. -111. . 
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of posterity. T'he union and stability of his empire depended 
on the life of a single man: he imitated tho dangerous prac- 
tice of dividing hi
 kingdoms among his sons; and after his 
numerous diets, the whole constitution was left to fluctuate 
between the disorders of anarchy and despotism. IIis esteCln 
for the piety and knowledge of the clergy ten1pted him to 
intrust that aspiring order with temporal dominion and civil 
iurisdiction; and his son Lew
s, when he was stripped and 
degraded by the bishops, n1ight accuse, in some n1easure, tho 
imprudence of his father. I-lis laws enforced the itnposition 
of tithes, because the dælnons had proclaimed in the air thai 
the defa,ult of payment had been the cause of the last scar- 
city)'!l The literary merits of Charlemagne are attested by 
the foundat ion of schools, the introd uction of arts, the works 
which were published in his name, and his fan1Îliar connection 
with the subjects and strangers whom he if. vited to his court 
to educate hoth the prince anù people. llis own studies were 
tardy, laborious, and imperfect; if he spoke Latin, and under- 
stood Greek, he derived the 1'udirnents of knowledge from 
conversation, rather than f1'01TI books; and, in his mature age, 
the emperor strove to acquire the practice of writing, which 
every peasant now learns in his infancy.l
2 The grarTIm
r 
and logic, the music and astronomy, of the tirTIes, were only 
cultivated as the handmaids of superstition; but the. curiosity 
of the human lninù n1ust ulîilTIately tcnd to its improvClnent. 


101 Omni:;; homo ex. sua proprietate legitimam decimam. ad eccleshm 
conferat. Ex.perimento enim didicimu
, in anno, quo illa valida 
fames irrepsit, ebullire vacuas annonas ä dæmonihus dcyoratas, et 
voces exprobationis auditas. Such is the decree and assertion of the 
great Council of Fr:mkfort, (canon xxv. tom. ix. p. 10.5.) Both Selden. 
(Rist. of Tithes; 'V orks, vol. üi. part ü. p. 1 146) all
l }'lontcsquieu 
(Esprit des Loix., 1. xxxi. c. 12) represent Charlemagne a.;; the first 
lC.fJal author of tithes. Such obligations have country gentlemcn to 
his memory ! 
102 Eginhard (c. 2.5, p. 119) clearly affirms, tentabat et scribere . . . 
scd parum prospcrc successit labor præpostcrus et sero inchoatu
. 
The mOÙi)fllS have perverted and corre.cted this obvious meaning, and 
thc title of 
1. Gaillard'
 dissertation (tom. iii. p. 217-260) betrays 
his partiality.. 


· This point has been contested; but l\lr. Hallam aDd Monsieur Sis 
mondi cOllcur with Gihhon. See Middle Agc
, iii. 3:30. Histoire de Fran- 
çais, tom. ii. p. 318. The sensible observations of the latter are quoted in 
the Qna.rterly Review, vol. xlviii. p. 451. :Fleury, I may add, quotes from 
Mabi1lon a remarkable evidC'l1ce that Charlemagne" had a mark to him- 

:ìPI
', l
k(' an honest, plain tl
aling m:m." Ihid. -)1. 
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anl1 the pncouragement of learning reflects the purest an (1 
n10st p1easing lustt:e on the character of Chilrlemagne.lo
\ 
'l'hc dignity of his person,104 the lengtc of his reign, the 
prosperity of his arms, the vigor of his governrnent, and the 
reverence of distant nations, distinguish him from the royal 
crowd; and Europe dates a new æra from his restoration of 
the 'Vestern empire. 
That empire was not unworthy of its title; 105 and some of 
the fairest kingdoms of Europe were the patrimony or con- 
qnest of a prince, who reigned at the same time in France, 
Spain, Italy, Germany, and I-Iungary.lo6 1. The Rornan prov- 
mce of Gaul had been transfonned into the nmTIe and mon- 
archy of FRANCE; but, in the decay of the l\1erovingian line, 
its limits WE're contracted by the independence of the Britons 
and the revolt of Aqllitain. Charlemagne pursued, and con- 
fined, the Britons on the shores of the ocean; and that fero- 
cious tribe, whose origin and language are so different from 
the French, was chastised by the imposition of tribute, hos- 
tages, and peace. After a long and evasive contest, the 
rebellion of the dukes of Aquitain was punished by the for- 
feiture of their province, their liberty, ann their lives. I-Iarsh 
anrl rigorous would have heen such treatment of ambitious 
governors, who had too faithfully copied the lTIayors of the 
palace. But a recent discovery 107 has proved that these 


103 See Gaillard, tQm. iii. p. 138-176, and SchmiLlt, tom. ii. p. 121 
-129. 
hH 
I. Gaillard (tom. iii. p. 372) fixes the true Rtatnre of Charle- 
'(nagne (see a Dissertation of 
larq uard Freher ad ealcem 1
ginhart, 
1'. 220, &c.) at five feet nine inches of French, about six feet one inch 

.;,nd a fourth En
ìish, measure. The romance writers have increased 
it to eight feet, and the giant wac;; endowed with matchless strength 
and appetite: at a single stroke of his good sword Joyeuse, he cut 
asunder a hor80111.an and his hOf3e; at a single repast, he devoured a 
goose, t",o fo\vls, a quarter of m.utton, &c. 
105 See the concise, but correct and original, work of D' Anville, 
{Etats Formes en Europe aprcs la Chute de l'Empire Romain en 
Occident, I'm-is, 1ï71, in 4to.,) whose map includes the empire of 
t;harlema
ne; the differcnt parts are illustrated, by Valesiu
 (N otitia 
Galliarum) for France, Beretti (Dissertatio Chorographica) for Italy. 
De .\1arca C:\Iarca Hispaniea) for Spain. For the middle geography 
of Germany, I confû:o.s my
elf pOOf and destitute. 
106 After a brief relation of his "\vars and conquests, (Vit. Carol. e.5 
-14,) Eóinhard recapitulates, in a few words, (c. 15,) the countries 
subje<.'t to his empire. Struvius (Corpus IIist. German. p. 1l8-14!)) 
has inserted in hi::: 1\ ate:; the texts of tho old Chronicles. 
Il'7 Of a chartf'l" granted to the monastery of .1\laon CA. D. 8Ü) hy 
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unhappy prmces were the last and lawful heirs of the 
blood and sceptre of Clovis, a younger branch, from the 
brother of Dagobert, of the Merovingian house. Their an- 
cient kingdOlll was reduced to the duchy of Gascogne, to 
the counties of Fesenzac and Armagnac, at the foot of the 
Pyrenees: their race was propagated till the beginning of 
the sixteenth century; and after surviving their Carlovingian 
tyrants, they were reserved to feel the injustice, or the favors, 
of a third dynasty. By the reunion of Aquitain, France 
was enlarged to its present boundaries, with the additions of 
the Netherlands and Spain, as far as the Rhine. II. The 
Saracens had been expelled fr0111 France by the grandfather 
and father of Charlemagne; but they still possessed the 
greatest part of SPAIN, from the rock of Gibraltar to the Pyr- 
enees. Amidst their civil divisions, an Arabian e"ll1ir of 
SlHagossa illlplored his protection in the diet of Paderborn. 
Chademagne undertook the expedition, restored the emir, 
and, without distinction of faith, impartially crushed the resist- 
ance of the Christians, and rewarded the obedience and ser- 
vice of the I\Iahometans. In his absence he instituted the 
Spanish march,108 which extended from the Pyrenees to the 
River Ebro : Barcelona was the residence of the French gov- 
ernor: he possessed the counties of ROltsillon and Catalonia; 
and the infant kingdoms of Navarre and Arragon were sub- 
ject to his jurisdiction. III. As king of the Lombards, and 
patrician of Rome, he reigned over the greatest part of 
ITALV,109 a tract of a thousand 111iles fron1 the Alps to the 
borders of Calabria. The duchy of Bcnc1.:enlul7l, a Lombard 
fie f, had spread, at the expense of the Gre
ks, over the mod- 


Charles the Bald, which deduces this royal pedigree. I doubt whether 

me subsequent links of the ixth and xth centuries are equally firm; 
yet the whole is approved and defended by 1\1. Gaillarsl, (tom. ii. 
p. 60-81, 203-20G,) who affirms that the family of 
lontesquiou (not 
of the President de 
lontcsquieu) is de3cended, in the female line, 
from Clotaire and Clovis - an innocent pretension! 
108 The governors or counts of the Spanish march revolted from 
Charles the Simple about the year DOO; and a poor pittance, the 
H.ousillon, has been recovered in 1642 by the kings of France, (Lon- 
gueruc, Description de Ia France, tom. i. p. 220-222.) Yet the 
l-tousillon contains 188,900 :mbjects, and annually pays 2,600.000 livres, 
(Necker, Administration de::; .Finances, tom. i. p. 278, 273;) more 
people, perhaps, and ùoubtles:'i more money than the march of Char- 
lemagne. 
109 Sclunidt, Rist. des Allemands, tom. ü. p. 200, &c. 
VOL. V. 5 
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ern kingdonl of Naples. But An'echis, the reigning duke, 
refused to be included in the slavery of his country; assumed 
the independent title of prince; and opposed his sword to the 
Carlovingian monarchy. I-lis defenpe was firm, his submis- 
sion was not inglorious, and the emperor was content with an 
easy tribute, the denwlition of his fortresses, and the acknowl.. 
edgment, on his coins, of a supreme lord. The artful flattel'Y 
of his son Grimoald added the appellation of father, but he 
asserted his dignity with prudence, and Beneventum insen. 
sibly escaped from the French yoke. 110 IV. Chadelnagnc 
was the 1ìrst who united GER:i\lANY under the same sceptre. 
The name of Oriental France is presen,'ed in the circle of Fran- 
conia ; and the people of Hesse and TIl'llringia were recently 
incorporated with the victors, by the conformity of religion 
and government. The Alc11lanni, so formidable to the Ro- 
mans, were the faithful vassals and confederates of the 
Franks; and their country was inscribed within the modern 
lirnits of Alsace, Swabia, and Switzerland. The Ba,,'a- 
rians, with a similm' indulgence of their laws and manners, 
were less patient of a lnaster: the repeated treasons of Tasillo 
justified the abolition of their hereditary dukes; and their 
power wàs shared among the counts, ,vho judged and guarded 
that important frontier. But the north of Germany, from the 
Rhine and beyond the Elbe, was still hostile and }J agan ; nor 
was it till after a war of thirty-three years that the Saxons 
bowed under the yoke of Christ and of Charlemagne. The 
idols and their votaries were extirpated: tl1e foundation of 
cight bishoprics, of l\lunster, OSllaburgh, Paderborn, and l\1iu- 
den, of Bremen, Verden, Hildesheim, and Halb
rstadt, define, 
on either side of the \Veser, the bounds of ancient Saxony; 
these episcopal seats were the first schools and cities of that 
savage land; and the religion and humanity of the childrC'l1 
atoned, in SOlTIe degree, for the lnassacre of the parents. 
Beyond the Elbe, the Slavi, or Sclavonians, of similar man. 
ners and various denominations, overspread the modcl'n do- 
n1inions of Prussia, Poland, and ßohclnia, and some transient 
marks of obediencc have tempted the French historian to 
extend the empire to the Baltic and the Vistula. The con. 
quest or conycrsion of those countries is of a more recent 
Ilge; but the first union of IJohernia with the Germanic body 
Irlay be justly ascrib.ed to the arms of Chadeulagne. V. I-Ie 


IIU See Giannone, tom. i. p. 374, 375, a.nd the Annals of J.lulatori. 
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retaíìated on the Avars, or I-Iuns of Pannonia, the same 
calamities which they had inflicted on the nations. Their 
rings, the wooden fortifications which encircled their districts 
and vil1ages, were broken down by the triple effort of a 
French army, that was poured into their country by land and 
water, through the Carpathian lllountains and along the plain 
of the Danube. After a bloody conflict of eight years, the 
loss of some French geI1'erals was avenged by the slaughter 
of the most noble Huns: the relics of the nation submitted: the 
royal residence of the chagan was left desolate and unknown; 
and the treasures, the rapine of two hundred and fifty years, 
enriched the victorious troops, or decorated the churches of 
Italy and Gaul. Ill After the reduction of Pannonia, the 
empire of Charlenlagne was bounded only by the conflux of 
the Danube with the Teyss and the Save: the provinces of 
Istria, Liburnia, and Dahnatia, were an easy, though unprofit- 
able, accession; and it v"as an effect of his 1110dcration, that he 
left the nlaritillle cities under the real or norninal sovereignty 
of the Greeks. But these distant possessions added more to the 
reputation than to the power of the Latin elnperor; nor did 
he risk any ecclesiastical foundations to reclaim the Barba- 
rians from" their vagrant life and idolatrous worship. Some 
canals of comrnunication between the rivers, the Saône and 
the I\feu
e, the Rhine and the Danube, were faiutly attcm pt- 
ed)12 Their execution would have vivified the clnpire; and 
more cost and labor 'were often "'lasted in the structure of a 
cathedral. * 
If we retrace the outlincs of this geographical picture, it 


III Quot prælia in co gcsta! quantum sanguinis cffusum sit! Tcs- 
tatur vacua ömni habitatione l}annonia, ct locus in quo regia Cagani 
fuit ita desertus, ut ne yestigium quiLlcm humanæ hr..bitationi
 
appareftt. Tota in hoc bello Hunnorum nobilita<:; pcriit, iota gloria 
decidit, omnis pecunia et congcsti ex longo tempore thesauri direpti 

Ullt. Egillhanl. cxiii. 
112 The junction of the Hhille and Danube was undertakcn onl)- 
for tho service of the Pannonian ,yar, (GaillarJ.. Yie de Charlemagne, 
tom. ii. p. 312-3L5.) The canal, which would have been only t".o 
I 'gues in length, anel of which some traces aro still extant in I::hvabia, 
was interrupted by excessive rains, military avocations, and supol'.5tì- 
tious fears, (Schæpfiill, Hbt. de l' Acacl{>mie des Inscriptions. tom. 
xviii. p. 25G. 
loliminå fiuviorum, &c., jungonclorum, p. 59-G2.) 


· I should doubt this in the time of Charlemfl
nc, even if th(\ tenn " e,- 

l1(lcc1 " \YE>rp "ubstitl1tcd for u wélSt('r1." -:\L ,") 
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WIt be see!. d LIt the cl11pire of the Franks extended, between 
east and west, from the Ebro to the Elbe 01' Vistula; between 
the north and south, from the duchy of Benc\rcntum to the 
River Eyder, the perpètual boundary of Germany and Den- 
marle The personal and political importance of Charlemagne 
was l11agni tied by the distress and division of the ]'('st of 
Europe. The islands of Great Britain and Ireland were 
diEputed by a crowd of princes of Saxon or Scottish origin: 
anù, after the loss of Spain, the Christian and Gothic kingdom 
of Alphonso the Chaste was confined to the narrow ranf:e of 
the Asturian n10untains. These petty sovereigns revered the 
power or virtue of the Carlovingian n10narch, implored the 
honor and support of his alliance, and styled hil11 their com- 
l110n parent, the sole and supreme emperor of the 'Yest. 113 
He maintained a more equal intercourse with the ca!iph Ha- 
run al Rashid,1l4 \vhose dominion stretched from Africa to 
India, and accepted from his ambassadors a tent, a water- 
c1ock, an elephant, and the keys of the I-Ioly Sepulchre. It 
is not easy to conceive the private friendship of a Frank and 
un l\rab, ,yho \vere strangers to each other's person, and lan- 
guage, and religion: but their public corresp.ondence was 
founded on vanity, and their remote situation left no rOOil1 
for a c0111petition of interest. Two thirds of the 'Yestern 
empire of Rome were subject to Charlemagne, and the defi- 
cicncy was amply supplied by his command of the inacces- 
sible or invincible nations of Germanv. But in the choice of 
his enemies,* we may be reasonably ;urprised that he so oîten 


113 See Eginharcl, c. 16, vnd Gaillard, tom. ii. p. 361-385, who 
mcntions, ,,'ith a loosc rcference, thc intercourse of Charlemagne and 
Egbert, thc emperor's gift of his own sword, and the modest Rnclwer 
of his Saxon disciple. The anccdote, if gcnuine, ,voulcl have adorned 
our English historics. 
114 The corrcspondcnce is mentioncd only ill the Frcnch annRì
, an(1 
the Oricntal-; are ignorant of the caliph's friendship for the Cltristi{tJl, 
(lÙfl- a politc appcllatio1l, which IIarun bestows on the emperor (If 
the Gree
\.:
. 


* Had he the choice? 1\1. Guizot ha'5 eloquently descrihed the po
it
J. 
of Charlemagne towa.rds the Saxons. 11 y tit fn.ce par Ie conqude; la 
O'ucrre defensive prit la forme offensive: il transporta la 1utte sur Ie terri. 
Loire des peuples qui 'Voulaient cnvahir Ie sien: il trayail1a à asscn-ir les 
races i'irangcrcs, et extirpcr les croyances emH'mif's. De.1à 
on l110de cl9 
i!ûUVCrnement et la fondation de son empire: la gnerre offen
lVc et la COI1- 

uête voulaient ceUe vastu et redoutab1e ullití>. Compare obseryations in 
thE' Quarterly Hcvicw, vol. J\lviii., and James's Lire of Charlemagne. -1\1. 
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preferred the poverty of the north to the riches of the south. 
'rhe three-and-thirty campaigns laboriously consumeJ in the 
woods and morasses of Germany would have sufficed to assert 
the a!llplitude of his title by the cxpulsion of the Greeks frOln 
Italy and the Saracens frmn Spain. The weakness of the 
Greeks would have insured an easy victory; and the holy cru- 
sade against the Saracens would have been prompted by glory 
ai1d revenge, and loudly justified by religion and policy. Per- 
haps, in his expeditions beyond the Rhine anll the Elbe, he 
aspired to save. his 1110narchy from the fate of the ROll1an Cln- 
pife, to cljs
rm the enemies of civilized society, and to eradicate 
!hc seed of future emi.grations. But it has been wisely ob- 

erved, thit, in a light of precaution, all conqucst Blust be in- 
euectnal, unless it could be universal, since the increasing circlE' 
must be involved in a larger sphere of hostility. 11'> TIle sub- 
ju
.Lt
oa of Germany withdrew the veil which had so long con- 
c .
tted the continent or islands of Scanùinavia from the knowl- 
edg,J of Europe, and awakened the torpid courage of thl'ir 
l,arbarous natives. The fiercest of the Saxon idolaters c:;caped 
ft'om the Christian tyrant to their brethren of the North; the 
Ocean and l\Iediterranean were covered with their piratical 
fleets; and Charlemagne beheld with a sigh the destructive 
progress of the Normans, who, in less than seventy years, 
precipitated the fall of his race and ITIonarchy. 
flad the pope and the Romans revived the primitive con- 
stitution, the titles of elnperor and Augustus were conferred 
on Charlemagne for the terrn of his life; and his successors, 
on each v
cancy, Inust have ascended the throne by a formal 
or tacit election. But the association of his son Lewis the 
Pious asserts the independent fight ('f lllonarchy and con- 
quest, anrl the emperor seems on this occasion to have fore- 
, seen and prevented the latent claims of the clergy. The 
royal youth was commanded to take the crown frOl11 the 
altar, and with his own hanùs to place it on his head, as a gift 
which he held frOJn God, his father, and the nation. ll : j The 


.1 15 Gaillard, tom. ii. p. 361-365, 471-47ß, 49
. I have borrowed 
his judiciom; rcmark-; on Char1em
3ne's plan of conqucst, and the 
judieious di"tin
tion of his encmies of the fir
t anù the sccond 
enceinte, (tom. ii. p. 18!, .509, &C'.) 
116 Thegan. the bio
raphcr of Lcwis, relatcs this coronation: find 
Baronius ha5 honc"+ly transcribed it, (A. D. 813, No. 13, &c. See 
Gaillard, tom. ii. p. 506, .301, ;')08,) howsocver adyc1'se to thc claims of 
the pope.;. 1"01' the fO-.'i'iC'..; of the C'adovill::;ians, see the historians of 
5 'if 
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same ceremony was repeated, though with less energy, in 
he 
subsequent associations of Lothairc and Lewis the Second: 
the Carlovingian sceptre was transmitted from father to son 
in a lineal descent of four generations; and the ambition of 
the pOpe's \vas reduced to the empty honor of crowning and 
anointing these hereditary princes, who were already invested 
with their power and dominions. The pious Lewis survived 
his brothers, and embraced the whole empire of Charle- 
magne; but the nations and the nobles, his bishops and his 
children, quickly discerned that this mighty mass was no 
longer inspired by the same soul; and the foundations were 
undermined to the centre, while the external surface was yet 
fair and entire. After a. war, or battle, which constuned one 
hundred thousm;d Franks, the empire was divided by treaty 
between his three sons, who had violatéd every filial and fra- 
ternal duty. The kingdoms of Gefl11any and France were 
forever separated; the provinces of Gaul, between the Rhone 
and the Alps, the l\Ieuse and the Rhine, were assigned, with 
Italy, to the Imperial dignity of Lothaire. In the partition of 
his share, Lorraine and Arles, two recent and transitory king- 
dorns, were bestowed on the younger children; and Lewis 
the Sccond i his eldest son, was content with the realrn of 
Italy, the proper and sufficient patriÏ110ny of a Roman em.. 
peror. On his death without any male issue, the vacant 
throne was disputed by his uncles and cousins, and the popes 
1110st dexterously seized the occasion of judging the claims 
and merits of the candidates, and of bestowing on the lTIOst 
obsequions, or 1110st liberal, the Imperial office of advocate of 
the Roman church. The dregs of the Carlovingian race no 
longer exhibited any sY1nptOlns of virtue or power, and the 
ridiculous epithets of the bard, the stamlnercr, the fat, and 
the simple, distinguishell the talne and uniforI11 features of a 
crowd of kings alike deserving of oblivion. By the failure 
of the collateral branches, the whole inheritance devolyc:od to 
Charles the Fat, the last emperor of his family: his insanity 
authori7.ed the desertion of Germany, Italy, und France: he 
Was deposed in a diet, and solicited his daily bread from.t he 
rebels Ly whose contempt his life and liberty had been 
spared. According to the measure of their force, the govern- 
ors, the bishops, and the lords, usurped the fragments of the 


}'raure, Italy, and Germany; l)feffel, Schmidt, Yelly, l\Iuratori, and 
even Y oltaire, whose picturcs are somctimc'õ just, and always- ]!lea.sin
. 
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falling erl1plrc; and some preference was shown to The 
rèmale or illegitin1ate blood of Charlemagne. Of the greater 
part, the title and possession were alike doubtful, and the 
merit was adequate to the c.ontracted scale of their dominions. 
rrhose who could appear with an army at the gates of Rome 
were crowned emperors in the Vatiean; but their modesty 
was l110re frequently satisfied with the appellation of kings 
of Italy: and the whole term of seventy-four years may be 
deemed a vacancy, from the abdication of Charies the Fat to 
the estahlishn1ent of Otha the First. 
Otha 117 was of the noble race of the dukes of S8-'!{ony; 
and if he truly descended frorll \Vitikind, the adversary and 
proselyte of Charleu1agne, the posterity of a vanquished 
people was exalted to reign over their conquerors. His 
father, Henry the Fowler, was elected, by the suffrage of the 
nation, to.save and institute the kingdom of Germany. Its 
linlits 118 were enlarged on every side by his son, tþe first and 
greatest of the Othos. A portion of Gaul
 to the west of the 
Rhine, along the banks of the l\tleuse and the :MoseUc, was 
assigned to the Germans, by whose blood and language it has 
been tinged since the tirne of Cæsar and Tacitus" Between 
the Rhine, the Rhone, and the Alps, the successors of Otho 
acquired a vain supremacy over the broken kingdoms of Bur- 
gundy and Arles. In the North, Christianity was propagated 
by the sword of Otho, the conqueror and apostle of the Slavic 
nations of the Elbe and Oder: the n1arches of Brandenburgh 
and Sleswick were fortified with German colonies; and the 
king of Denrnark, the dukes of Poland and Bohelnia, con- 
fessed themselves his tributary vassals. At the head of a 
victorious army, he passed the Alps, subdued the kingdom 
of Italy, delivered the pope, and forever fixe\l the Imperial 
crown in the name and nation of Germany. From that 


u
 He was the son of Otho, the son of Ludolph, in whose favor 
the Duchy of Saxony had been instituted, A. D. 8.58. Ruotgerus, 
the biographer of a St. Bruno, (J3ibliot. 13unavianæ Catalog. tom. iii. 
vol. ii. p. 679,) gives a splendid character of his family. Atavorum 
atavi usque ad homiuum. memoriam omnes nobilissimi; nullus in 
em'urn stirpe ignotus, nullus dcgencr facile reperitur, (apud Struvium, 
Corp. Rist. German. p. 216.) Yet Gundling" (in Hellrico Aucupe) is 
not sa.tisfied of his descent from. \Yitikilld. 
U8 See the treatise of Conringius, (de Finibus Imperii Germanici, 
Francofurt. 1680, in 4to.:) he rejects the extravagant and improper 
scale of the Roman and Carlovingian empires, and discusses with 
moderation the rights of Germany, her vas&'ils, and her neighbors. 
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memoraòle æra, two maxims of puhlic jurisprudence werð 
introduced by force and ratified by time. 1. That the prince, 
" ho was elected in the Gernlan diet, acquired, from that in- 
stant, the subject kingdoms of Italy and Rome. II. But that 
he might not legally assume the titles of emperor and Augus- 
tus, till he had received the crown from the hands of the 
Roman pontifL 1l9 
The Imperial dignity of Charlemagne was announced to 
the East by the alteration of his style; and instead of saInt- 
Ir
g his fathers, the Greek emperors, he presumed to adopt 
the nlore equal and familiar appellation of brother.1 2o Per- 
h
ps in his connection with Irene he aspired to the name of 
hllsbanù: his enlbassy to Constantinople spoke the language 
of peace and friendship, and might conceal a treaty of mar- 
ri3ge with that ambitious princess, who had renounced the 
most sacred duties of a mother. The nature, the. duration, 
the probable consequences of such a union between two dis- 
hlnt and dissonant empires, it is impossible to conjecture; but 
the unanimous silence of the Latins may teach us to suspect, 
tl
at the report was invented by the enemies of Irene, to 
charge her with the guilt of betraying the church and state to 
tr.e strangers of the \Vest)21 The French ambassadors were 
tte spectators, and had nearly been the victims, of the con- 
spiracy of Nicephorus, and the national hatred. Constantino- 
ple was exasperated by the treason and sacrilege of ancient 
Rome: a proverb, " That the Franks were good friends and 
bad neighbors," was in everyone's mouth; but it was dan- 
gerous to provoke a neighbor who might be tempted to re- 
iterate, in the church of St. Sophia, the ceren10ny of his 
Irnperial coronation. After a tedious journey of circuit and 


119 The power of eustom forces me to number Conrad I. and IIcnry 
l., the Fowler, in the list of emperors, a title which was never assum('d 
by those kings of Gennany. The Italian
, l\Iuratori for instance, are 
more scrupulous and correct, and only reckon the l}rinces who hayc 
been crowned at Rome. 
120 lnvidiam tamen susccpti nominis (C. P. impcratoribus super hoc 
indignantibus) magnâ tulit patienti,l, vicitque eorum contumacÏam 
. . . mittendo ad cos crebras legationes, et in cpistolis fra
res eos 
appellando. Eginhard, c. 28, p. 128. Perhaps it was on th
ir account 
that, like Augustus, he affected some reluctance to receive the empire. 
121 Theophanes speaks of the coronation and unction of Charles, 
J\ uQovHoç, (Chronograph. p. 399,) and of his treaty of mani.age "\vith 
Irene, (p. 402,) which is unknown to the Latins. Gaillard relate3 
his transactions with the Greek empire, (tom. ü. p. 446-468.) 
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delay, the ambassadors of Nicephorus found hirn in his camp, 
on the banks Df the River Sala; and Charlemagne affccted to 
confound their vanity by displaying, in a Franconian village, 
the pomp, or at least the pride, of the Byzantine palace.l 22 
The Greeks were successively led through four halls of 
audience: in the first they were ready to fall prostrate before 
a splendid perSOD:lge in a chair of state, till he informed them 
Iohat he was only a servant, the constable, or 111aster of the 
horse, of the emperor. The same 111istake, and the same an- 
swet', were repeated in the apartlnents of the count palatine, 
the steward, and the chamber!ain; and their impatience was 
gl'adually hClghtened, till the doors of the presence-chamber 
were thrown open, nnd they beheld the genuine rnonarch, on 
his throne, enriched with the foreign luxury which he despised, 
and encircled with the love and reverence of his victorious 
cþiefs. A treaty of peace and alliance was concluded be- 
tween the two empires, and the lilniis of the East and \V cst 
were defined by the right of present possession. But the 
{}reeks 1:23 soon forgot this humiliating equality, or ren1elnbcred 
it only to hate the Barbarians by whon1 it was extorted. Dur-. 
íng the short union of virtue and power, they respectfully 
:;;:-d uted the august Charlemagne, with the acclamations of 
basilfltS, and emperor of the Romans. As soon as these 
qualities were separated in the person of his pious son, the 
Byzantine letters were inscribed," To the king, or, as he 
styles him'3elf, the emperor of the Franks and Lombards." 
\Vhen both power anJ virtue were extinct, they despoiled 
Le\vis the Second of his hereditary title, anel with the bar- 
barous appellation of rex or rega, degraded him an10ng the 
crowd of Latin princes. I-lis reply 12-1 is expressiye of his 
weakness: he proves, with some learning, that, both in sacred 


I\!\! Gaillari Vf'ry properly observes, that this pageant ,vas a fan
c 
Imitable to children only; but that it was incleeù repre;o;cnted in t!w 
pre" .mec, anJ for the LCderlt, of children of a larp;er growth. 
l:!J Compare, in the ori;.;inal text
 collected by Pagi, (tom. iii. A. D. 
812, Xo. 7, .A. U. 8
J, XO. 10, &c.,) the contrast of Charlema6"lle anJ 
his f"m; to the former the ambassadors of ;.Iichacl (who were incleetl 
li:-iavo\yed) more I-UO, icl e'!t linölli Græca laudes ùixertmt, impera- 
toreTl1 cum et RLi.()I).flt appcllantes ; to the later, rocato impcratori 
j"j"(lltrorwJl., &c. 
124 See the epistle, in IJ ara lipomena, of the anonymous writer of 

alenLO, (Script. Ital. tom. ii. rays ii. p. 243-251, c. Ù3-107,) ,\ horn 
Baronius (A. D. 871, Ko. 51-71) mi'3took for Erchempert, WhCll ha 
transcribed it in his Annals. 
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and profane history, the name of kilig is synol1,ymou! with thr 
Greek word basilclls: if, at Constantinople, it were assumed 
in a 1110re exclusive and imperial sense, he clailTIs from his 
ancestors, and frOlTI the pope, a just participation of the 
honors of the Roman purple. The same controversy was 
l'cvived in the reign of the Othos; and their ambassador 
describes, in lively colors, the insolence of the Byzantine 
court. I2 .') The Greeks affected to despise the poverty and 
ignorance of the Franks and Saxons; and in their last decline 
refused to prostitute to the kings of Gennany the title of Ro- 
111an emperors. 
These emperors, in the c1ection of the popes, continued to 
exercise the powers which had been assumed by the Gothic 
and Grecian princes; and the importance of this prerogative 
increased with the temporal' estate and spiritual j urisd iction 
of the Rom1?-n church. In the Christian aristocracy, the prill" 

ipal members of the clergy still formed a senate to assist 
the administration, and to supply the vacancy, of the bishop. 
Rome was divided into twenty-eight parishes, and each parish 
was governed by a cardinal priest, or presbyter, a title which, 
however common and nlodest in its origin, has aspirf'd to enl- 
ulate the purple of kings. Their number was enlarged by 
the associ:ltÏon of the seven deacons of .the most considerable 
hospitals, the seven palatine judges of the Lateran, and sonle 
dignitaries of the church. This ecclesiastical senate was 
directed by the seven cardinal-bishops of the Roman prav- 
inr:e, who were less occupied in the suburb dioceses of Ostia, 
Purto, .Velitræ, Tusculum, Præneste, Tibur, and the Sabines, 
tJian by their weekly service in the Lateran, and their supe- 
rior share in the honors aIlli authority of the apostolic see. 
On the death of the pope, these bishops recomlTIcnded a suc.. 
cessor to the suffrage of the college of cardinals,12
 and their 


125 Ipse enim vos, non impcratorem, it! est Baodw SU't linguå, 6eù 
"0 indignationem P':ì'a, id est 'regcm nostra vocabat, Liutpranrl, in 
Legat. ill Script. Ital. tom. iii. pars i. p. 479. The pope had exhorted 
l'icephorus, emperor of the Greeks, to make peace with Otho, the 
august emperor of the Romans - qu
 in
('riptio secU1.1ùum Gr.ccos 
peccatoria et tcmeraria . . . imperatorem. inquiunt, univcrsalem, Ro- 
'lIla]l.orum, _1a.'1ltstltJn, 'lJwgllllm, solam, Xicephorurn, (p. 48G.) 
1
6 'The origin and r>rogress of the title of caråi
utl may be found in 
Thomassin, (Discipline de l'Eglise, tom. i. p. 1261-1
98,) 
Iuratori, 
(Antiquitat. ltaliæ 
Iedii ....Evi, tom. vi. Dissert. Lxi. p. 159-182,) and 
}Iosheim, rInstitut. Hi'3t. Eccles p. 3.J.Ö-3-!7,) who accurately re- 
marks the forms and changes of the election. The carJinal-bi'5hops,} 
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choice was ratified or rejected by the applause or clamor of 
the Roman people
 But the election was imperfect; nor 
could the pontiff he legally consecrated tin the ClTIperOr, the 
advocate of the church, had graciously signified his approba- 
tion and consent. The royal commissioner cxamined, on the 
spot, the form and freedom of the proceedings; nor was it 
till after a previous scrutiny into the qualifications of the call- 
didates, that 1m accepted an oath of fidelity, and confirn1ed 
the donations which had successively enriched the patrimony 
of St. Peter. In the frequent schisms, the rival claims were 
submitted to the sentence of the emperor; and in a synod 
of bishops he prcsum.ed to judge, to condemn, and to punish, 
the cri mes of a guilty pontitI: Otho the First ilTI posed a treaty 
on the senate and peoplc, who engaged to prefer the candi- 
date n10st acceptable to his majesty: 121 his successors antici- 
pated or prevented their choice: they qestowe-d the ROInan 
benefice, like the bishoprics of Cologne or Bmnberg, on their 
chancellors or preceptors; and whatever lnight be the merit 
of a Frank or Saxon, his nan1e sufficiently attests the inter- 
position of foreign power. These acts of prerogative were 
HlOst speciously excused by the vices of a popular election. 
'rhe competitor who had heen excluded by the cardinals 
appealed to the passions or avarice of the multitude; the 
Vatican and the Lateran were stained with blood; and the 
most powerful senators., the l11arquiscs of Tuscany and the 
counts of rrusculum, held the apostolic see in a long and dis- 
graceful servitude. The R0111all pontiffs, of the ninth and 
tenth centuries, were insulted, imprisoned, and murdered, by 
their tyrants; and such was theil" indigence, after the loss and 
usurpation of the ecclesiastical patrimonies, that they could 
neither support the state of a prince, nor exercise the charity 
of a priest. 128 The influence of two sister prostitutes, l\:Iaro- 


so highly exalted by Peter DQ,miallus, are sunk to a level with the rest 
of the sa.cred college. 
127 Firmiter jurantes, nunquam se papa.m electuros au.t audinaturoR, 
præter consensum et electionem Othonis ct filii sui, (Liutprand, 1. vi. 
c. 6, p. 472.) This important concession may.cither supply or confinn 
the decree of the clergy and people of Rome, so fiercely rejected by 
Raronius. Pagi, and 
iuratori, (A. D. 964,) and so well defended and 
explained by St. 
larc, (Abrégé, tom. ii. p. 808-816, tom. hr. p. 1161 
-1185.) Consult that historical critic, and the Annals of 
Iuratori, 
for the election and confirmation of each pope. 
128 The opprcssion and vices (If the Roman church, in the xth cen- 
tur)., are strongly painted in the history and legation of Liutprand. 
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zia and Theodora, was founded on their wealth and beauty 
fheir political and amorous intrigues: the most strenuous of 
their lovers were rewarded with the ROll1an Initre, anù their 
rciO"n 129 lTIa y have sl1 u g estcd to the darker aO"es 130 the fable 131 
b b ö 
of a female pope)32 'fhe bastard son, the grandson, and the 
great-grandson of l\Iarozia, a rare genealogy, were seated in 
the chair of St. Peter, and it was at the age of nineteen years 
that the second of these became the head of the Latin church. * 


(iee p. 440, 4.30, 471-476, 479, &c.;) and it is '\\'himsical enough to 
observe l\luratori tempering the invectives of Baronius against the 
vopes. But these popes had been chosen, not by the cardinals, but 
hy lay-patrons. 
129 The time of Pope J oa11 (papissa Joanna) is placed somewhat 
earlier than Theodora or 
Iarozia; and the two years of her imaginary 
J eign are forcibly inserted between Leo IV. and Benedict III. But 
the contemporary Ana
tasius indissolubly links the death of I...eo and 
the eleyation of Benedict, (illico, mox, p. 247;) and the accurate 
c
hronology of Pagi, 
Iuratori, and Leibnitz, fixes both events to the 
year 867. 
130 The advocates for Pope Joan procluce one hundred and fifty wit- 
11esses, or rather echúes, of the xÍ\rth, xvth, and xvith centuries. 
They bear testimony against themselves and the legend, by multiply- 
ing the proof that so curious a story 7nust have been repeated by 
writers of every description to whom it was known. On those of the 
ixth and xth conturies, the recent event would have flashed with a 
double force. 'V ould l)hotius have spared such a reproach? Could 
J...iutprand have missed such scandal? It is scarcely worth while to 
discuss the ,'arious readings of .Martinus Polonus, Sigeber of Ganl- 
blours, or eyen 
Iarianus Scotus; but a most palpable forgery is the 
lJaSsage of Pope Joan, which has been foisted into some :\188. and 
editions of the Roman Anastasius. 
131 As false, it deserves that name; but I would not pronounce it 
increilible. Suppose a famous French chevalier of our own timc::i to 
have been born in Italy, and edueated in the church, instead of the 
army: Iter merit or fortune m.ifJ/tt have raised her to St. Peterls chair; 
her amours would have been natural: her deli yery in the streets 
unlucky, but not improbable. 
]32 Till the reformation the tale was I"cpeated and.bclie\-ed without 
ofrence: and Joan's female statue long occupied her place among the 
popes in the cathedral of 
ienna, (Pagi, Critil'u, tom. iii. p. 614-626.) 
She has been annihilated by two learned Protestants, J310nùel and 
Dayle, (Dictiol1naire Critique, P APES8E, l
OI.oxus, BLOXDEL;) but 
their brethren were scandalized by this equitable and generous criti- 
cism. Spanhcim and Lenfant attempt to save this poor engine of 
controvcrsy; and even :Mosheim condescends to cherish some doubt 
and suspicion, (p. 289.) 


· Jol n XI. wa!'! the son of her hUöband Alb(.ric, not of her lO"7er, Po po 
8ergius I [1., as l\luratori has distinctly proved, Ann. ad ann. 911, tom. v. 
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His youth and manhood were of a suitable cOlnplexion; and 
the nations of pilgrims could bear testinlony to the charges 
that were urged against hilTI in a Roman synod, and in tho 
presence of Otho the Great. As John XII. had renounced 
the dress and decencies of his profession, the soldier may not 
perhaps be dishonored by the wine which he drank, the blood 
1hat he spilt, the flames that he kindled, or the licentious pur- 
suits of gaming and hunting. His open simony might be the 
consequence of distress; and his blasphemous invocation of 
Jupiter and Venus, if it be true, could not possibly be serious. 
But we read, with some surprise, that the worthy grandson 
of l\Iarozla lived in public adultery with the matrons of Rome; 
that the Lateran palace was turned into a school for prostitu- 
tion, and that his rapes of virgins and widows had deterred.the 
female pilgrims from visiting the tomb of St. Peter, lest, in 
the devout act, they should be violated by his successor.l 33 
The Protestants have dwelt with malicious pleasure on these 
characters of Antichrist; but to a philosophic eye, t
e vices 
of the clergy are far less dangerous than their virtues. After 
a long series of scandal, the apo.3totic see was reformed and 
exalted by the austerity and zeal of Gregory VII. That arn- 
bitious monk devoted his life to the execution of two projects. 
I. To fix in the college of cardinals the freedom and inde. 
penùence of election, anù forever to abolish the right or usur- 
pation of the emperors and the Roman people. II. To bestow 
and reSUllle the \Vestern empire as a fief or benefice 134 of the 
church, and to extend his temporal don1inion over the kil1g
 


133 Lateranense p.alatium . . . prostibulum meretricum . . . Testis 
omnium gentium, præterquam RomanoruIll, ab::;entia mulierum, quæ 
sanctorum apostolorllffi limina orancli gratià timent visf're, cum non- 
nullas ante dies paucos, hune aud.ierint conjugatas, viùuas, yirgines 
vi oppressisse, (Liuti)rancl, Hist. 1. vi. c. 6, p. 4ï1. See the whole 
affair of John XII., p. 471--476.) 
l3-1 A new example of the mischief of cquivo
ation is the beJU:fic
wn, 
(D ucange, tom. i. p. 617, &e.,") 'W hieh the pope couferred on the em- 
peror Fre,leric 1., since the Latin word may signify either a le
al 
iicf, or a simple favor, an obligation, (we want the word bieJ
t(Út.) (See 
S
hmidtt lIi
t. des Allemands, tom. iii. p. 3a3-40H. Pfetfel, A.brégé 
Chron:Jlogique, tom. Ì. p. 2:W, 296, 317, 321:, 420, 430, 500, 505, 
609, &c:) 


p. 
GS. Her grandson Octavian, otherwise called John XII.. Was pope; 
Lut a great-grandson cannot be discovered in any of the succeeding popes; 
nor does our historian himself. in his suu')equent narration, (p. 2\)2,) seem 
to know of one. IIobhouse, Illustra.tions of 'Childe H
rold, p. 30!). -1\1. 
VOL. V. 6 
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and kingdoms of the earth. After a contest of fifty years, 
the first of these designs was accomplished by the firm support 
of the ecclesiastical order, whose liberty was connected with 
that of their chief. But the second attempt, though it was 
crowned with some partial and apparent success, has been 
vigorously resisted by the secular power, and finally extin.. 
guished by the improvement of human reason. 
In the revival of the empire of Rome, neither the bishop 
nor the people could bestow on Charlelnagne or Otho the 
provinces which were lost, as they had been won, by the 
chance of anTIs. But the Romans were free to choose a 
master for themselves; and the powers which had been dele.. 
gated to the patrician, were irrevocably granted to the Fren
h 
and Saxon emperors of the \Vest. "fhe broken records of 
the times 135 preserve SOlne remembrance of their palace, 
their 111int, their tribunal, their edicts, and the sword of justice, 
which, as late as the thirteenth century, was derived from 
Cresar to the præfect of the city.I 36 Between the arts of the 
popes and the violence of the people, this supremacy was 
crushed and annihilated. Content with the titles of emperor 
and Augustus, the successors of Charlenmgne negl
cted to 
assert this local jurisdiction. In the hour of prosperity, their 
ambition was d
verted by more alluring objects; and ill the 
decay and divisIOn of the empire, they were oppressed by the 
defence of their hereditary provinces. Amidst the ruins of 
Italy, the fan10us l\Iarozia invited one of the usurpers to 
assume the character of her third husband; and I-I ugh, king 
of Burgundy, was introduced by her faction into the mole of 
IIa:1rian or castle of St. Angelo, which commands the princi- 
pal bridge and entrance of Rome. Her son by the first mar.. 
riage, Alberic, was compelled to attend at the nuptial banquet; 
but his reluctant and ungraceful service was chastised with a 
blow by his new father. The blow was productive of a re\'o. 
Iution. "Romans," exclaimed the youth, "once you were 
the masters of the world, and these Burgundians the n10st 
abject of your slaves. They now reign, these voracious and 


Itt.') For the history of the emperors in Rome and Italy, see Sigonius, 
ë..
 Regno Italiæ, Opp. tom. ii., with the Notes of Saxius, and tho 
Annals of }'luratori, who might refer more distinctly to the authora 
ôf his great collection. 
136 See the Dissertation of Le Blanc at the end of his trea1iSE" des 
1{onnoyes de France, in which he produces some Roman coinE of the 
French emrerors. 
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bnltal savages, and my injury is the COlnmencement of your 
servitude." 137 The alarmn bell rang to arms in every quar- 
ter of the city: the Burgundians retreated with haste and 
sh:une; l\Iarozia was imprisoned by her victorious son, and 
his brother, Pope Juhn XI., was reduced to the exercise of his 
spiritual functions. \\lith the title of prince, Alberic possessed 
above twenty years the goverml1ent of Rome; and he is said 
to have gratified the popular prejudice, by restoring the office, 
or at least the title, of consuls and tribunes. His son and 
heir Octavian assumed, with the pontificate, the name of John 
XII.: like his predecessor, he was provoked by the L0111bard 
princes to seek a deliverer for the church and republic; and 
the services of Otho were rewarded with the Imperial dignity. 
But the Saxon was imperious, the Romans were impatient, 
the festival of the coronation was disturbed by the secret con- 
fEct of prerogatiye and freedon1, and Otho cOlnmanded his 
sword-bearer not to stir fron1 his person, lest he should be 
assaulted and rnurdered at the 
ot of the altar)38 Before he 
repassed the Alps, the mnperor chastised the revolt of the 
people and the ingratitude of John XII. The pope was de.. 
graded. in a synod; the præfect was mounted on an ass, 
whipped through the city, and cast into a dungeon; thirteen 
of the most guilty were hanged, others W re mutilated or 
banished; and this severe process was justified by the ancient 
la ws of Theodosius and J usÜnian. The voice of fame has 
accused the second Otbo of a perfidious and bloody act, the 
massacre of the senators, whom he had invited to his table 
under the fair semblance of hospitality and friendship.l39 In 
the minority of his son Otho the Third, ROlne 111ade a bold 
attempt to shake off the Saxon yo.ke, and the consul Crescen-:- 
tius \-vas the Brutus of the republic. From the condition of 
a subject and an exile, he twice }'ose to the corrnnand of the 


137 H.omanorum aliq uando servi, scilicet Burgundiones, Romanis 
im.perent? . . . Romanæ urbis di
nitas ad talltam est stultitiam ducta, 
ut meretricum etiam imperio parcat? (Liutprand, 1. iii. c. 12, p. 4.30.) 
SigoniuR (ì. vi. p. 400) positivcly affirms the rcnovation of the Con- 
sulship; but in the old writers Albcricus is morc ii'cquently styled 
princeps Romanorum. 
138 Ditmar, p. 354, avud Schmidt, tom. i
i. p. 439. 
139 This bloody feast is described in Leonine verse in the Pantheon 
of Goclfrey of Viterbo, (Script. Ital. tom. vii. p. 436, 437,) who flour- 
ished towards the cnd of the xiith century, (Fabricius Bibliot. Latin. 

led. et Infimi ..lEvi, tom. iii. p. 69, edit. :Mansi;) but his eviclencp-. 
which imposed 011 Sigonius, i":\ l'ca'mnably suspected by JHuratod. 
( Annali, tom. viü. p. 177.) 
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city, oppressed, expelled, and created the popes, and formed 
a conspiracy for restoring the authority of the G reek ern.. 
perol's. * In the fortress of 8t. Angelo, he n1aintained an ob- 
stinate siege, till the unfortunate consul was betrayed by a 
promise of safety: his body was suspenùed on a gibbet, and 
his head was exposed on the battlements of the castle. By a 
reverse of fortune, Otho, after separating his troops, wns be- 
sieged three days, without food, in his palace; and a dis- 
graceful escape saved him frorn the justice or fury of the 
l{ornans. The senator Ptolemy ,vas the leader of the people, 
and the widow of Crescentius enjoyed the pleasure or the 
fame of revenging her husband, by a poison which she aù- 
ministered to her 1m perial lover. It was the design of Otho 
the Third to abandon the ruder countries of the North, to 
erect his throne in Italy, and to revive the institutions of the 
Ron1an monarchy. But his successors only once in their 
lives appeared on the banks of the Tyber, to receive their 
crown in the Vatican.l 40 Their absence was contemptible, 
their presence odious anò formidable. They descended from 
the Alps, at the head of their barbarians, who were. strangers 
and enemies to the country; and their transient visit was a 
scene of tumult and bloodshed. 141 A faint remcrnbrance of 
their ancestors still tormented the R0111anS; and they beheld 
with pious indignation the succession of Saxons, Franks, 
Swabians, and Dohe111ians, who usurped the purple and pre- 
rogatives of the Cæsars. 
There is nothing perhaps more adverse to nature and 
reason than to hold in obedience rel110te countries and foreign 
nations, in opposition to their inclination and interest. A tor- 
rent of Barbarians rnay pass over the earth, but an extensive 


140 The coronation of the emperor, and some original ceremonies 
of the xth century are pre;;;erved in the Panegyric on Bcren;jarius, 
(Seript. !tal. tom. ü. pars i. p. 40;5-414,) illustrated by the X otes of 
Hvdrian Valesius and LC'ibnitz. Sigonius has related the whole pro- 
ce
s of the Roman cxpeùition, in good Latin, but with some errors of 
time and fact, (1. yii. p. 441-4.1G.) 
141 In a qualTcl at the coronation of Conrad II. 
Iuratori takcs lea,-e 
to observe - ùoycano hen c:;sere allora, incli
ciplinati, Darbari, e bcstiali 
i Tedeschi. Annal. tom. "iii. p. 368. 


* The Marquis :Maffei's gallery contained a medal with Imp. Cæs. Au- 
gust. P. P. Crescentius. Hence Hoùhouse infers that he affected the em- 
pire. Hobhouse, Illustrations of Childe Harold, p. 252. - M. 
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empire .must be supported by a refined system of poli'_'f 

nd 
oppressIOn; in the centre, an absolute power, prol111't in 
action and rich in resources; a swift and easy commuLica- 
tion with the extren1e parts; fortifications to check tlle tirst 
effort of rebellion; a regular administration to protect <<nd 
punis
 ; and a well-disciplined army to inspire fear, witnont 
provoking discontent and despair. Far different. was the 
situation of the German Cæsars, who were ambitious to en- 
slave the kingdom of Italy. Their patrimonial estates were 
stretched along the Rhine, or scattered in the provinces; but 
this ample domain was alienated by the iInprudence or dis- 
tress of successive princes; and their revenue, from minute 
and vexatious prerogative, was scarcely sufficient for the 
maintènance of their household. Their troops were formed 
by the legal or voluntary service of thei
' feudal vassals, who 
passed the Alps with reluctance, assumed the license of 
rapine and disorder, and capriciously deserted befoJ"e the end 
of the campaign. 'VhOle armies were swept away by the 
pestilential influence of the climate: the survivors brought 
back the bones of their princes and nobles,H2 and the effects 
· of their own intemperance were often impnted to the treach- 
ery and malice of the Italians, who rejoiced at least in the 
calamities of the Barbarians. This irregular tyranny might 
contend on equal terms with the petty tyrants of Italy; nor 
can the people, or the readet", be nluch interested in the 
event of the quarrel. But in the eleventh 
l1d twelfth centu- 
ries, the Lombards rekindled the flame of industry anù free- 
dotn; and the generous example ,vas at length imitated by 
the republics of Tuscany.* In the Italian cities a municipal 
government had never been totally abolished; and their first 
pI ivileges were granted by the favor and policy of the em- 
perors, who were desirous of erecting a plebeian. barrier 


142 After boiling away the flesh. The calclrons for that purpose 
were a necessary piece of travelling furniture; and a German who 
was u:sing it for hi,;; brother, promi<;;ed it to a friend, aftcl' it shoulJ 
have been employed for himself, (Schmidt, tom. iii. p. 4
3, 424.) 
The same author observes that the whole 
axon line was cxtinO'uished 
in Italy, (tom. ii. p. 4.10.) 0 



 Compare Sismolldi, Histoire des u'i>pubHques Italiennes. Hallam 8 

Ilddle A
es. Raumer, Geschichte der Hohenstauffen. SaviO'ny, Ge. 
schichte des Rvmischell Rcchts, vol. iii. p. 19, with the authors M quoted. 
-- 
I. 
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against the independence of the nobles. But their rapid 
progress, the daily extension of their power and pretensions, 
were founded on the numbers and spirit of these rising COlli- 
111unities.1 43 Each city filled the n1easure of her diocese or 
district: the jurisdiction of the counts and bishops, of the 
Inarquisets and counts, was banished from the land; and the 
proudest nobles were persuaded or com relled to desert their 
solitary castles, and to embrace the 1110re honorable character 
of freemen and magistrates. The legislative authority was 
inherent in the general assembly; but the executive powers 
were intrusted to three consuls, annua.lly chosen from the 
three orders of captains, valvassors,144 and commons, into 
which the republic was divided. Under the protection of 
equal law, the labors of agriculture and commerce were 
gradually revived; but the 111artial spirit of the Lombards 
was nourished by the presence of danger; and as often as 
the bell was rung, or the standard 145 erected, the gates of 
the city poured forth a nun1erous and intrepid band, whose 
zeal in their own cause was soon guided by the use and dis- 
cipline of arms. At the foot of these popular ramparts, the 
pride of the Cæsars was overthrown; and the invincible 
genius of liberty prevailed over the two Frederics, the great- 
est princes of the Iniddle age; the first, superior perhaps in 
military prowess; the second, who undoubtedly excelled in 
the softer accomplishments of peace and learning. 
Ambitious of restoring the splendor of the purple, Frederic 
the First invaded the republics of Lombardy, with the arts of 
a stateslnan, the valor of a soldier, and the cruelty of a tyrant. 
The recent discovery of the Pandects had renewed a science 
1110st favorable to despotis111; and his venal advocates pro.. 
claimed the emperor the absolute master of the lives and 
properties of his subjects. His royal prerogatives, in a less 
odious sense, were acknowledged in the diet of Roncaglia; 


143 Gtho, bishop of Frisingen, has left an important passage on the 
Italian cities, (1. ii. c. 13, in Script. Ita!. tom. vi. p. 707-710:) and 
the rise, progress, and government of these republics are perfectly 
illustrated by 
Iuratori. (Alltiquitat. Ita1. 
ledü LEyi, tom iy. dissert. 
xlv.-lii. p. 1-675. Aunal. tom. viii. ix. x.) 
1-t-l For these titles, see Selden, (Titles of Honor, vol. iii. part i. 
p. 488,) Ducange, (Gloss. Latin. tom. ii. p. 140, tom. vi. p. 776,) and 
St. :Marc, (Abrégé Chronologique, tom. ii. p. 719.) 
145 The Lombards inyented and useel the carocium" a standard 
planted on a ('ar or wagon, drawn by a team of oxen, (Ducange, tom. 
ii. p. 194, ID5. 
IU1'atori, Antiquitat. tom. ii. dis. xxvi. p. 489-4D3.) 
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and the revenue of Italy was fixed at thirty thousand pounds 
of silver,146 which \vere multiplied to an indefinite demand, 
by the rapine of the fiscal officers. The obstinate cities were 
reduced by the terror or the force of his arms: his captives 
were delivered to the executioner, or shot from his military 
engines; and, after the siege and surrender of l\Iilan, the 
buildings of that stately capital were razed to the ground, 
three hundred hostages were sent into Gerrnany, and the 
inhabitants were dispersed in four villages, under the yoke of 
tho inflexible conqueror.l 47 But l\1ilan soon rose from her 
ashes; anù the league of Lombardy was cemented by dis- 
tress: their cause was espoused by Venice, Pope Alexander 
the Third, and the Greek emperor: the fabric of oppression 
was overturned in a day; and in the treaty of Constance, 
Frederic subscribed, with some reservations, th
 freedom of 
four-and-twenty cities. I-lis grandson contended with their 
vigor and rnaturity; but Frederic the Second 148 was endowed 
with some personal and peculiar advantages. I-lis birth and ed- 
ucation recommended h
m to the Italians; and in the impla- 
càble discord of the two factions, the Ghibelins were attached 
to the emperor, while the Guelfs displayed the banner of 
liberty and the chureh. The court of Rome had slumbered, 
when his father IIenry the Sixth was permitted to unite with 
the en1pire the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily; and from 
these hereditary realms the son derived an ample and ready 
supply of troops and treasure. Yet Frederic the Second was 
finally oppressed by the arms of the Lmnbards and the thun- 
ders of the Vatican: his kingdom was given to a stranger, 
and the last of his fmnily was beheaded at Naples on a public 
scaffold. During sixty years, no Clllperor appeared in Italy, 


146 Gunther Ligurinus, I. viii. 684, ct selJ.., apud Schmidt, tom. iü. 
p. 393. 
147 Solus imperator facÏem sumn firmavit ut petram, (Bm'carel. de 
Excidio :\Iediolani, Script. Ita!. tom. \Oi. p. 9 17.) This volume of 

Illratori contains the originals of the history of Frederic the First, 
which must be comparcd. with due regard to thc circumstances and 
prejudices of each German or Lombard writer.. 
148 For the history of l<'recleric II. and the housc of Swabia at N a- 
pIes, see Giannone, Istoria. Civilc; tom. ii. 1. xiy.-xix. 


· Yon Hamner has traced the fortunes of the Swabian house in one of 
the ablest historical works of moùern times. He may ue compared with 
the spirited and independent Sismondi. - 
I. 
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and the name was remembered only by the ignominious salE.' 
of the Jast relics of sovereignty. 
The Barbarian conquerors of the 'Vest were pleased to 
decorate their chief with the title of emperor; but it was not 
theil' design to invest him with the despotism of Con
Lantine 
and Justinian. The persons of the Germans were free, their 
conquesÎs were their own, and their national character ,vas 
animated by a spint which scorned the servile jurisprudence 
of the new or the ancient Rome. It would hav
 been a vain 
and dangerous atternpt to impose a monarch on the armed 
freemen, who were impatient of a magistrate; on the bold, 
who refused to obey; on the powerful, who aspired to COIn- 
lnand. The enlpire of Charlemagne and Otho was distributed 
among the dukes of the nations or provinces, the counts of thn 
RmaJler districts, and the 111argraves of the marches or fron- 
tiers, who all united the civil and military authority as it had 
been ùelegated to the lieutenants of the first Cæsars. 'The 
Roman governors, who, for the Inost part, were soldiers of 
fortune, seduced their nlercenary legions, asslHned the Im- 
perial purple, and either failed or succeeded in their revolt, 
without wounding the power and unity of government. If the 
dukes, margraves, and counts of Germany, were less auda- 
cious in their claims, the consequences of their success were 
more lasting and pernicious to the state. Instead of ainlÎng 
at the supreme rank, they silently labored to establish and 
appropriate their provincial independence. Their an1bition 
was seconded by the weight of their estates and vassals, their 
Dlutual example and support, the conl1non interest of the 
subordinate nobility, the change of princes and fti.milies, the 
minorities of Otho the Third and Henry the Fourth, the an1- 
o)ition of the popes, and the vain pursuit of the fugitive crowns 
of Italy and Rome. All the attributes of regal and territorial 
jtuisdiction were gradually usurped by the comu1anders of the 
provinces; the right of peace and war, of life and death, of 
coinage and taxation, of foreign aU iance and domestic econ- 
omy. \Vhatever had been seized by violence, was ratified by 
favor or distress, was granted as the price of a doubtful vote 
or a voluntary service; whatever had been granted to one, 
could not, without injury, be denied to his successor or equal; 
and every act of local or temporary possession was insensibly 
moulded into the constitution of the Germanic kingdom. In 
every province, the visible presence of the duke or count was 
interposed betwef'l1 the throne and the nobles; the subiects 
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of the law became the vassals of a private chief; and the 
standard which he received from his sovereign, was often 
raised against him in the field. The ten1poral power of the 
clergy was cherished and exalted by the superstition or policy 
of the Carlovingian and Saxon dynasties, who blindly depended. 
on their moderation and fidelity; and the bi!:;hoprics of Ger- 
n1any were made equal in extent and privilege, superior in 
wealth and population, to the most ample states of the rnilitary 
order. As long as the emperors retained the prerogative of 
bestowing on every vacancy these ecclesi:lstic and secular 
benefices, thcir cause was maintained by the gratitude or 
ambition of their friends and favorites. But in the qu
rrel of 
the investitures, they were deprived of their influence over the 
episcopal chapters; the fl"eedOl11 of election was restored, anù 
the sovereign was reduced, by a solemn 1110ckery, to hisfirst 
l
rayers, the recommendation, once in his reign, to a single 
prebend in each church. The secular governors, instead of 
being recalled at the will of a superior, co.uld be degraded 
only by the sentence" of their peers. In the first age of the 
lTIonarchy, the appointment of the son to the duchy 01 county 
of his father, was solicited as a favor; it was gradually ob- 
tained as a custom, and extorted as a right: the lineal succes- 
siJn was often extended to the collateral or female branches; 
the states of the empire (their popular, and at length their 
legal, appellation) were divided and alienated by testament 
and sale; and all idea of a public trust was lost in that of a 
private and perpetual inheritance. The emperor o-:'::1ld not 
even be enriched by the casualties of forfeiture and extinc- 
tion: within the tern1 of a year, he was obliged to dispose of 
the vacant fief; and, in the choice of the candiùa.te, it was hi
 
duty to consult either the general or the provincial diet. 
AIter the death of Frederic the Second, Germany was left 
a 1110nster with a hunJred heads. A crowd of princes and 
prelates disputed the ruins of the empire: the lords of innu- 
merable castles were less prone to obey, than to imitate, their 
superiors; and, according to the rneasure of their strength, 
their incessant hostilities received the names of coniuest or 
lobbery. Such anarchy was the inevitaùle consequence of 
the laws and n1anners of Europe; and the kingdoms of France 
and Italy were shivered into frù.gments by the violence of the 
same tempest. But the Italian cities and the French vassals 
were divided and destroyed, while the union of !hc Germans 
has produced, unòer th8 name of an empire, a great systen.\ 
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of a federative repubJic. In the frequent and at last the per- 
petual institution of diets, a national spirit was kept alIve, and 
the powers of a common legislature are still exercised by the 
three branches or colleges of the electors, the princes, and 
the free and 1lTIperia] cities of Gefll1any. 1. Seven of the 
most powerful feudataries were perJnitted to assume, with a 
distinguished name and rank, the exclusive privilege of 
choosing the Roman emperor; aner these electors were the 
king of Bohemia, the duke of Saxony, the margrave of Bran- 
dcnburgh, the count palatine of the Rhine, and the three 
arehbishops of l\Ientz, of Treves, and of Cologne. II. The 
college of princes and prelates purged themselves of a pro- 
n1iscuous multitude: they reduced to four representative votes 
the long series of independent counts, and excluded thÐ nobles 
or equestrian order, sixty thousand of WJ10lTI, as in the Polish 
diets, had appeared on horseba
k in the field of election. III. 
rrbe pride of birth and dOll1inion, of the sword and the mitre, 
wisely adopted the commons as the third branch of the legis- 
lature, and, in the progress of society, they were introduced 
about the same æra into the national assemblies of France, 
England, and Germany. The Hanseatic League commanded 
the trade and navigation of the north: the confederates of 
the Rhine secured the peace and intercourse of the inland 
country; the influence of the cities has been aùequate to their 
wealth and policy, and their negative still invalidates the acts 
of the two superior colleges of electors and princes. 149 


U9 In the immense labyrinth of the Jus publicw:n of Germany, I 
must either quote one writer or a thousand; and I had rather trust to 
one faithful guide, than transcribe, on c.redit, a multitude of names 
and passages. That guide is )1. Pfcffel, the author of the bc
t legal 
anJ constitutional history that I know of any country, (N ollyel 
Abrégé Chronologique de l'Histoire et du Droit public Allemagne ; 
Paris, 1776, 2 vols. in 41.0.) His learning and judgment have dis- 
cerned the most interesting facts; his simple brevity c.ompriíSes them 
in a narow space. His c.hronological order distributes them under 
hc 
proper dates; and an elaborate index collects them under their re- 
spective heads. To this work, in a less perfect f:tate, Dr. Robertson 
was gratefully indebted for th3.t masterly sketch which traces even 
the modern changes of the Germanic body. The Corpus Historiæ 
Germanicæ of Struvius has been likewise consulted, the more usc- 
fully, as that huge compilation is fortified in every page with the 
úriginal texts. * 


· For the rise and progress of the Hanseatic League, consult the author- 
itative history b)' Sartorius; Geschichte des lIa1l8eéltisch
n Bundcli, 
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It is in the fourteenth century that we lTIay view in the 
strongegt light the state and contrast of the Roman empire of 
Germany, which no longer held, except on the borders of the 
Rhine and Danube, a single province of Trajan or Constan- 
tine. Their unworthy successors were the counts of Haps- 
burgh, of Nassau, of Luxen1burgh, and Schwartzenhurgh : the 
emperor Henry the Seventh procured for his son the crown 
of Bohen1ia, and his grandson Charles the Fourth was born 
among a people strange and barbarous in the estimation of 
the Germans thelnselves.l 3o After the eXCOlTIIllUnication of 
Lewis of Bavaria, he received the gift or pronllse of the va- 
cant empire frOlll the Roman pontiffs, \vho, in the exile and 
captivity of Avignon, affected the dominion of the earth. The 
death of his cornpetitors united the electoral college, and 
Charles was unanimously saluted king of the Romans, and 
future emperol'; a titie which, in the S3-me age, was prosti- 
tuted to the Cæsars of Germany and Greece. The German 
emperor was no more than the elective and impotent magis- 
trate of an aristocracy of princes, who had not left l1Ün a 
village that he Inight call his own. IIis best prerogative was 
the right of presiding and proposing in the national senate, 
which was convened at his surnmons; and his native king- 
dom of Bohemia, less opulent than the adjacent city of N u- 
remberg, was the firmest seat of his power and the richest 
source of his revenue. The army with which he 'passed the 
Alps consisted of three hundred horse. In the cathedral of 
St. Ambrose, Charles was crowned with the iron crown, 
which traùition ascribed to the Lombard 1110narchy ; but he was 
admitted only with a peaceful train; the gates of the city 
were shut upon him; and the king of Italy was held a cap 
tive by the arl11S of the Visconti, whom he confirn1ed in the 
sovereignty of :Milan. In the Vatican he was again crowned 
with the golden crown of the cl11pire; but, in obedicnce to a 


1:;0 Yet, personally, Charles IV. must not be c.onsidered as a Barba- 
rian. After his education at ParÜ.., he recovered the use of the 
Bohemian, his native, idiom; and the emperor con versed and wrote 
with equal facility in :French, Latin, Italian, and German, (Struvius, 
p. 615, 616.) Petrarch always represents him as a polite and learneù 
prince. 


:1 Theile, Gottingen, 1802. Xcw anù improved edition by Lappenberg, 
Hamburg, 1830. The original Hanseatic League comprehended Cologne, 
aud many of the great cities in the Netherlands and 011 the Rhine. - M. 
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secret treaty, the Roman emperor irruTIediately withdrew, 
without" reposing a single night within the walls or" Rome. 
The eloquent Petrarch,l51 whose fancy revived the visionary 
glories of the Capitol, dep10res and upbraids the ignominious 
flight of the ßohmnian; and even his contemporaries could 
observe, that the sole exercise of his authority was in the 
lucrative sale of privileges and titles. The gold of Italy 
secured the election of his son; but such was the shameful 
poverty of the Roman en1peror, that his person was arrested 
by a butcher in the streets of \V orms, and was detained in the 
public inn, as a pledge or hostage for the payment of his 
eÀpenses. 
From this hmTIiliating scene, let us turn to the apparent 
lTIajesty of the san1e Cha
les in the di
ts of the empire. The 
golden bull, which fixes the GeflTIanic 
onstitution, is promul- 
gated in the style of a sovereign and legislator. A hundred 
princes bowed before his throne, and exalted their own dig- 
nity by the voluntary honors which they yielded to their chief 
or lTIihister. At the royal banquet, the hereditary great offi- 
cers, the seven electors, who in rank and title were equal to 
kings, performed their solemn and domestic service of the 
palace. The sea.ls of the triple kingdom were borne in state 
by the archbishops of l\lentz, CologI1e, and Treves, the per. 
petual arch-chancellors of Germany, Italy
 and Aries. 'The 
great marshal, on horseback, exercised his functJOn wltn a 
silver lneasure of oats, which he emptied on the ground, and 
immediately dismounted to regulate the order of the guests. 
'The great steward, the count palatine of the Rhine, placed 
the dishes on the table. The great chamberlain, the mar- 
grave of Brandenburgh, presented, after the repast, the golden 
ewer and basin, to wash. The king of Bohemia, as great 
cup.bearer, was represented by the emperor's brother, the 
duke of Luxemburgh and Brabant; and the procession was 
closed by the great huntsmen, who introduced a boal: and a 
stag, with a loud chorus of horns and hounds.l 52 Nor was 
the Sl1prelTIl:lcy of the empe
or confined to Germany alone: the 
hereditary monarchs of Europe confess
d the preëminence 


1,,1 Bc
i(les the German and Italian historians, the expedition of 
Charles IV. is painted in lively and original colors in the curious 
1,lémoires sur la Yie de Petrarque, tom. iii. p. 376-430, by the 
\.bbc) 
è.e Sade, whose prolixity has lle\'er been blamed by any reader of 
taste find eurios
ty. 
lá'
 See the whole ceremony in Struvius, p. G
9. 
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of his rank and dignity: he was the first of the Christian 
princes, the temporal head of the great republic of the 
\Vest: 153 to his person the title of 111ajesty was long ap- 
propriated; and he disputed with the pope the sublime pre- 
rOt;ative of creating kingJ and assembling councils. The 
oracle of the civil law, the learned Bartolus, was a pensioner 
of Charles the Fourth; and his school resounded with the 
doctrine, that the Roman emperor was the rightful sovereign 
of the earth, from the ri
ing to the setting sun. The con- 
trary opinion was condernned, not as an error, but as a 
heresy, since even the gospel had pronounced, "And there 
went forth a decree fron1 Cæsar Augustus, that all tile world 
should be taxed." 1,j4 
If we annihilate the interval of time and space between 
Augustus and Charles, strong and striking win be the contrast 
between the two Cæsars; the Bohemian who concealed his 
weakness under the mask of ostentation, and the Roman, who 
disguised his strength under the semblance of modesty. At 
the head of his victorious legions, in his reign over the sea 
nnd land, from the Nile and Euphrates to the Atlantic Ocean, 
A.ugustl1S profp.ssed himself the servant of the state and the 
eq
lal of his fellow.citizens. Th
 conqueror of Rome and 
her provinces assumed the popular and legal form of a cen- 
sor, a consul, and a tribune. His will was the law of man- 
kinit, but in the declaration of his laws he borrowed the voice 
of the senate and people; and from their decrees their 111as- 
ter accepted and renewed his temporary commission to ad- 
111inister the republic. In his dress, his domestics,15.,} his titles, 
in all the offices of social life, Augustus maintained the char- 
acter of a private Rom
n; and his lnùst artful l1atterers 
respected the secret of his absoiute and perpetual monarchy. 


153 The republic of Europe, 'with the pope and emperor at its head, 
1\'11'; never represented with more dignity than in the council of Con- 
stance. See Lenfantls History of that assembly. 
1';-1 Gravina, Origines Juris Civilis, p. 108. 
];já Six thousand urns have been di5covered of the slaycs and freed- 
men of Augustus and Livia. So minute was the division of office, 
that one slave was appointed to weigh the wool which was spun by 
the empress's maids, a.nother for the care of her lapdog, &c., (Camero 
Sepolchrale, by Bianchini. E'\:.tract of his work in the Bibliothèqu6 
Italique, tom. iv. p. 17':;. His Eloge, by Fontenelle, tom. vi. p. 356.) 
But the
e sen.ants 'wero of the same rank, and possibly not more 
numerous than those of Pollio or Lentulus. They only prove tho 
general riches of the city. 
VOT.. V. 7 
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CHAPTER L. 


DESCRIPTION OF ARABIA AND ITS INHABITANTS. - BIRTJ! 
CHARL\CTER, AND DOCTRINE OF lYIAH01\IET. --. HE PREACHES 
AT MECCA. - FI..IES TO MEDINA. - PROPAGATES HIS RELl- 
!1IO::'i BY THE S"VORD. - VOLUNTARY OR RELUCTANT SUB- 
:r.IISSION OF THE .I"\RABS. - HIS DEATH AND SUCCESSORS.- 
THE CLAE\!S AND FORTUNES OF ALl AND lIIS DESCENDANTS. 


AFTER pursuing above six hundred years the fleeting Cæsars 
of Constantinople and Germany, I no\y descend, in the reign 
of Heraclius, on the eastern borders of .the Greek nlonarchy. 
\Vhile the state was exhausted by the Persian war, and the 
church was distracted by the Nestorian and l\lonophysite 
sects, l\lahomet, with the sword in one hand and the Koran in 
the other, erected his throne on the ruins of Christianity and 
of Rome. The genius of the Arabian prophct, the manners 
of his nation, and the spirit of his religion, involve the causes 
of the decline and fall of the Eastern empire; and our eyes 
are curiously intent on one of the most n1emorable revolu- 
tions, which have impressed a new and lasting character on 
the nations of the globe. l 
In the vacant space between Persia, Syria, Egypt, and 
Æthiopia, the .Arabian peninsula 2 nlay be conceived as a 


1 As in this and the following chapter I shall display much Arabic 
learning, I must profess my total ignorance of the Oriental tongues, 
and my gratitude to the learned interpreters, who have transfused 
their scienc.e into the I.atin, French. and Engli:::;h languages. Their 
collections, versions, and histories, I shall occasionally notice. 
2 The geographers of .L'Uabia may be dividctl into three cla:::;ses: 
1. The Grccks and Latins, whose progressive knowledge may be 
traced in Agatharcides, (de ::\Iari Rubro, in Hudson, Geograph. .:\Iinor. 
tom. i.,) l>iodorus Siculus, (tOlU. i. 1. ii. p. 1,39-16ï, 1. iii. p. 211- 
216, edit. "\Y esseling, ) Strabo, (1. xvi. p. 1112-1114, from Eratos- 
thenes, p. 1122-1l3
. from .A.rtemidorus,) Dionysius, (Pcriegesis, 927 
-969,) Pliny, (Hist. :Natur. v. 12, vi. 3:!,) and Ptolemy, (Descript. et 
Tabulæ Urbium, in Hudson, tom. iii.) 2. The A,'a.bic 'Writers, who 
have treated the subject with the zeal of patriotism or devotion: the 
extracts of I)ococ.k (Specimen Hist. Arabum, p. 12.5-128) from the 
- Geography of the SÚerif al Edrissi, render us 8till more dissatisfied 
,,-.ith the VerSiGl1 or abridgment (p. 2-l-
7, 4-1-56, 108, &c., 119, &c.) 
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triaD bie of spnciolls but irf(
gular climensions. From the 
northern point of Bcles 3 on the Euphrates, a line of fifteen 
hunùrcd miles is terminated by the Straits of llabehnnndel and 
the land of frankincense. About half this length 
lay be 
allowed for the mid.dle hreadth, from cast to \Vest, frDm Das- 
sora to Suez, from the Persian Gulf to the Red Sea. 4 The 
sides of the triangle are gradually enlarged, and the southern 
basis presents a front of a thousand miles to the Indian Ocean. 
11'he entire surface of the pcninsu.la exce-cds in a fourfold 
proportion that of Germany or France; hut the far greater 
p:ut has been jti:s
ly sti{;rnatized with the epithets of the stony 

lnd the sanà!J. .Even the wilds of Tartary are decked, by 
the hand of nature, with lofty trces and luxuriant herbage; 
and the lonesome travelIer dc.'ives a sort of comfort and 
society f1'0111 the presence of vegetable life. But in the dreary 
waste of .Arabia, a boundless level of sand is intersected by 
sharp and naked mountains; and the face of the desert, with- 
out shade or shelter, is scorched by the direct and intcnse 
rays of a tropical sun. Instead of refreshing brcezes, the 


which the )Iaronites have published under the absurd. title of Geo- 
graphia N uhiensi'i, (Paris, hag;) but the Latin and J;rench transla- 
tors, Grcan:s (in I-Iud3on, tom. iii.) anù Galland, (Voyage de 13 
Palestine par LaRoque, p. 265-3!ß,) have openell to us the Arahia of 
Abulfeda, the most 
pious and correct account of t.he pellìn::;u13, 
which may be enrichod., however, from the llibliotllèque Orientale of 
D'IIerbelot, p. 120, et alibi pas:;im. 3. The Europcan trm:cllers; among 
who111 Shaw (p. 4;)S-4:.JrJ) and Xicbuhr (Description, 1773; Yoya
es, 
tom. i. 1776) deserve all honora.ble distinction: 13uschillg (Geogra- 
phic par :Dcrcnger, tom. ,'iii. p. 416-510) ha-; co:mpiled with judg- 
:ment; and D' Ar:.villc's .Maps (Orbis Y ctcribus N otu.s, and 1 re }):
rtia 
ùc l' Asic) should lie beforc the reader, with. his Géographie 
\.ncienlle, 
tom. ii. p. 208-231.. 
:I Abulfcd. Descript. Arabiæ, p. 1. D' ...\.nvi11e, 1'Euphrate et Ie 
Tigre, p. 19, 20. It was in this l'lace, the raradise or garden of <l 
satrap, that Xenophon nnd thc Greeks D.r::;t pas:;cd t:le Euphrates, 
(An
b(t 
i
, 1. i. c. 1 O
 p. :!9, edit. 'VeIls.) 
4 Ueland }W:3 proyeù, with much superfluous Icarnil19;, 1. That OUI 
Hed Sea (the Arabian Gulf) ic; no morc than a part of the Jlare Ru- 
bruin, the) Et,!t /'I[2å fi(ú
àaJ'] of the ancients, which was extendt'd to tho 
illllcfiuitc space of the Indi;uIOC<>fill. 2. That the svnonynwus word
 

?' t\wç, "
'íOI!J, alluùe to the color of the blacks 01" .n('
röc;.:, (Disscrt. 

\lisccll. t 1Hl. i. p. õ9-117.) 


· Of modem tra
'encrs may be mentioned the a(h-"'ntl1
'pr whf) (':111(..] 
hims(>lf Ali Be)' but aboH' all
 t)w int(.llj
(,lIt. the pntl'l"pri"iu . till' H('(,ll" 
rat
 BUf('khaJ"Clt. -- 'f. . 
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winds, particularly fron1 the south-\yest, diffuse a noxious and 
even deadly vapor; the hillocI;:s of sand which they alternately 
ra1se and scatter, are compared to the hillows of the ocean, 
and w1\olo caravans, whole armjes, 'have been lost and buried 
in the whirlwind. The C01111110n benefits of water are n11 
object of desire and contest; and such is the scarcity üf 
wood, that some art is requisite to preserve and propngate the 
element of fire. Arabia is de'stitute of navigable rivcrs, which 
fertilize the soil, and convey its produce to the adjacent 
regions: the torrents that fall from the hills are imbibed by 
the thirsty earth: the rare and hardy plants, the tamarind OJ 
the acacia, that strike their roots into the clefts of the rocks.. 
are nourished by the dews of the night: a scanty supply of 
rain is collected in cisterns and aqueducts: the wells and 
springs are the secret treasure of the desert; and the pilgrim 
of l\Iecc
t,5 after nmny a dry and sultry march, is disgusterl 
by the taste of the ,vaters which have rolled over a bed of 
s:'11 phur or salt. Such is the general and genuine picture of 
the climate of Arabia. The experience of evil enhances the 
value of any local or partial enjoyments. A shady grove, a 
green pasture, a stream of fresh water, are sufficient to attract 
a colony of seçentary Arabs to the fortunate spots which can 
afford food and refreshment to themselves and their cattle, and 
'which encourage their indus
ry in the cultivation of the paln1- 
tree llnd the vine. The high lands that border on the Indian 
Ocean are distinguished by thcir superior plenty of wood and 
water; the air is n101'e temperate, the fruits are more deli- 
cious, the animals and the human race n10l'e numerous: the 
fertility of the soil invites and rewards the toil of the husbanù- 
rnan; and the peculiar gifts of frankincense 6 and coffee have 
attractcù in diflèrent ages the merchants of the world. If it 
be cmnparcd with the rest of the peninsula, this sequestered 
region rnay truly deserve the appellation of the ,1 wppy ; and 



 In the thirty dayf.j, or stations, between Cairo anrl 
Ic('ca, there 
fire fifteen de3tít
tc 
f goad water. See the route of the lIacljees, ill 
:.:ihaw's Travels, p. 477. 
6 The aromatics, especially the tllllS, or frankincense', of .Arabia, 
occupy the xiith book of Pliny. Our great poet tPm:adise Lost, 1. iv.) 
introduces, in a simile, the spicy OdOl'S that are blown by the ];orth- 
cast wind from the Saùæan coast: - 
_ )tany a 1eagl1e. 
Plea8ed with the f'r.tt..ru I !'I', .tlt, old 0('W111 8mlhHI 
(P.iin. JIist. X ntur. xii. 4:
.) 
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Lne splendid coloríng of fancy and fiction has been suggest('d 
OV contrast, and countenanced by distance. J t was for this 
e
rthly paradise that Nature h3.d reserveù her choicest filYOrS 
and her most curious workman
hip: the incompatible blessings 
of luxury and ir1nocence were ascribed to the natives: the soil 
was i1l1];regnated with gold 7 and gems, and oath the land 
and sea was taught to exhale the odors of arOlnatic sweets. 
This division o( the sandy, the stony, and the lwppy, so 
familiar to the Greeks and Latins, is unkno"\vn to the Arabians 
themselves; and it is singular enough, that a country, whose 
language an
 inhabit
u}.ts have ever been the same, should 
scarcely retain a vestige of its ancient geography. The 
rnariiime districts of Bahrcln and Oman are opposite 
_o the 
realm of Persia. The kingdom of I T emen displays the limits, 
or at least the situation, of Arabia Felix: the name of lYeged 
is extended over the inland space; and the birth of l\lahomet 
has íHustratcd the province of Hejaz along the coast of the 
Red 
ea.ö 
The m
asure of population is regulated by the means of 
subsistence; and the inhabitants of this vast peninsula nlight 
be outnumbered by the suqjects of a fertile and industrious 
province. Along the shores of the Persian Gulf, of the 
ocean, and even of the Red Sea, the Iclhyopltagi,!J or fi::;h- 


7 Agatharddes affirms, that lumps of pure gold were found, from 
the sÜ:e of an oliye to that of a nut; that iron was twice, anù silver 
ten times, the value of gold, (de :Mad Rubro, p. 60.) These real or 
imaginary trea3urcs arc vani..;;;he
L; and no gold mines are at present 
kUO"\Vll in Arabia, (Niebuhr, Df'scription, p. 124.). 
8 Consult, peruse, and study the Specimen Historiæ A.rabum of 
Pocock, t Oxon. IG.jO, in 4to.) The thirty pages of text and version 
arc extracted from the Dyna<;ties of Gregory Abulpharagiu
, 'which 
Pocock afterwarùs translated, (Oxon. 166:>, in 4to.;) the three hun- 
àreJ anù fifty-eight note;:; form a clas:iic and original work on t1:le 
A.ra"hian antiquities. 

 .Arrian remarks the Icthyopha-:;i of the coa
t of IIcje7., (Periplus 

laris }<
rythr
l'i, p. 12,) and beyond A.den, (p. 1.-5.) It seems probablE' 
that the shores of the Hed 
ea (in the lal"Mcst !'Pllse) ,.ere oe
upicd by 
thcc:;e sava
es in the time, perhap
, of Cyrus j but I call hardly believp 
that any cannihals were left amon
 the :i.wages in the reign of Ju::tin- 
ian, (Prorop. de Bell. Persico 1. i. c. HL) 


· A brilliant passa
e in the gcogr<lphical poem of Dionnill::'; I'erÍ('fl'ctcs 
cmbodi
s the notions of the ancients on the wealth anrl fertilitv of Ye
n
n. 
Grf'pk mythology, and the traditions of the "f!orO'eou3 east .; of lndia as 
"ell as Arabia, are nângled together in inùiscrimin';te splend;,r. C'Hllpare, 
011 the southern coa::;t of ...\rabiJ., the recent tra\-els of Lieut. "Tell:sted. 
-.M. 
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eatprs, continued to wander in quest of their precarious food 
111 thi
 prin'1itive and a
ject state, Yv hich ill deserves the name 
of society, the hunuln brute, without arts or hnvs. a
most 
without sense or language, is poorly distinguished frOlTI the 
rest of the animal creation. Gc'nera.tions and ages might 
roll away in silent oblivion, and the helpless savage wa
 
restrained from multiplying his race by the wants and pursuits 
which confined his existence to the narrow nmrgin of the S(':1- 
coast. But in an ëarly period of antiquity the great body of 
the Arabs had emerged from this scene of 111isery; and as 
the naked \\-ildcrness could not maintain a people of hunters, 
thr'Y rose at once to the more secure and plentiful conòition 
of the pastoral life. The SaIne life is uniformly pursued by 
the roving tribes of the desert; and in the portrait of the. 
modern ßed01vecns, we n1:1.y trace the features. of their ances- 
tors,lO who, in the age of l\Ioses or l\lahomet, dwelt under 
simila.r tents, and conducted their horses, and caIne Is, and 
sheep, to the san1e springs and the same pastures. Our toil 
is lessened, and our wealth is increased, by our dominion over 
the useful animals; and the Arabian shepherd had acquired 
the absolute possession of a faithful friend and a labOl'iollS 
slavc. ll Arabia, in the opinion of the naturalist, is the genu- 
ine and original country of the horse; the climate most pro- 
pitious, not indeed to the size, but to the spirit and swiftness, 
of that g('l:wrons unilnal. 'l
he merit of the Barb, the Spanish, 
and the English breed, is derived f1"01n a n1ixturc of Arabian 
blood: 12 th
 Bedoweens preserve, with superstitious care, the 
honors and the Inemory of the purest race: the rnales are sold 
at a high price, but the fcrnales arc scidom alienated; and 


10 See the Specimen lIistoriæ Araburn of Pocock, p. 2, ,j. 8G
 &c. 
'rhe journey of 
I. d'ArYleux, ill 10G1, to the camp of the emir of 
l\lount Carmel, (Yoya;!;e ùe la Palestine, .\msdel'dam, liI8.) ex.hi
it9 
a plen..:in;1; aUfl original picture of the lif
 of the lkùo"\Yeeas, wInch 
may be illustrated from Xicbuhr (l)e5C1,-i:)tion de l' Arahic, p. :)
7- 
3.1i) nnd Volney, (tom.. i. 1" 3-:1::1-3ù.),) the last and most jucliáous of 
our 8nian tra.\"cllel''3. 
11 Ùead. (it i..; HO u,-lplea"in
 ta..;k) the incomparable articles- oÎ t11e 
IIcwçe anÜ the Cam '!, in the K aturaillistory of :\1. de l3uffon. 
12 1<'01' the ,\i.'abian hOï
(':ì. Sèe D' Ardeux (p. 159-173 \ and Nie- 
buhr, Cr. 1-1
 -141.-) 
\t the cnd of the xiiith century, the horses of 
X 
 ,.;ed wcre (.
tt'('mc
l 
ure-footed, those of Yemen strong and 
ervice- 
able, those of Hcjaz mG
t noble. The hor3es of :Europe, the tenth and 
last elas.3, were 
encrally despised as having .too much. body and too 
Kittle spirit, (J)'Herbelot, Bibliot. Orient. r. 339 :) theu stren::;th Wa.1 
.equisite to bear the weight of the knight and his armor. 
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the birth of a noble foal was esteemed, arnong the tribes, as a 
f5ubject of joy and nlutual congratulation. These horses arc 
educated in the tents, alllong the children of the Arabs, with a 
tendcr familiarity, which trains them in the habits of gentle- 
ness and attachment. Th.evare accustomed only to walle and 
to gallop: their sensa.tions 
 arc not blunted by the incessant 
ahuse of the spur and the whip: their powers are reserved for 
the moments of flight and pursuit: but IlO sooner do they feel 
the touch of the hand or the stirrup, than th<JY dart away with 
the swiftness of the wind; and if their friend be dismounted in 
the rapid career, they instantly stop till he has recovered his 
seat. In the sands of Africa and .Arabia
 the ca'lllcl is a sacred 
and Ilfe.cious gift. That strong and patient beast of hurden 
can perform, without eating or drinking, a journey of several 
days; and a reservoir of fresh. ,,,-atel. is preserved in a large 
bag 1 a fifth stornach of the animal, whose body is imprinted 
with the luarks of sel.vitude: the larger breed is capable of 
transporting a weight of a thollsand pounds; and the droHle- 
dary, of a lighter and more active fraIne., outstrips the flootest 
courser in the race. Alive or dead, almost every part of the 
earnel is serviceable to 111an: her milk is plentiful and nutri- 
tious: the young and tender flesh ha
 the taste of veal: 13 a 
valuable salt is extracted frOln the urine: the dung supplies 
the deficiency of fuel; and the long hair, which Ü1Hs eacb 
year and is rerle\\'ed, is coarsely n'h1nufactured into the ga.r- 
ments, the furniture, and the tents of the Bedoweens. In the 
l'ainy seasons, they consume the rare and insufficient herbage 
of the desert: during the hcats of summCl. and tJle scarcity of 
winter, they remove their encampments to the sca-coast, the 
hills of Yernen, or the neighborhood of the Euphrates, and 
have often extorted the dangerous license of yisiting the 
banks of the l
île, and the villages of Syria and Palestine.. 
The life of a wandering Arab is a life of dangeL. and distress; 
and though somctilnes, by rapine or exchange, he 111UY 
appropriate the fruits of industry, a private citizen in Europe 
is in the possession Qf more solid and pleasing InxuIY than 
the proudest cn1ir, who Inarchcs in the field at tJ1C head of 
ten thousand horse. 


13 Qui carnibus camclorum vcsci solent odü tenaccs sunt, was the 
opinion of an Arabian physician, (Poco<:k, Specimcn, p. 88.) 
Iahamct 
himself, who was fond of milk, prefcl's the cow, and docs not even 
mention the camel; but the diet of l\{ccca and :Mcdina was ab'cady 
more luxurious, (Gagnier, Vie de :hlahomct, tom.. iii. p. 404..) 
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Yet an essential difference may be found between the 
hordes of Scythia and the Arabian tribes; since many of the 
latter were collected into towns, and employed in the labors 
of trade and agriculture. A part of their time and industry 
was stil1 devoted to the nmnagement of their cattle: they 
Iningled, in peace and war, with their brethren of the desert; 
and the Bcdoweens derived frOlTI their useful intercot.lrse SOll1e 
supply of their wants, and SOlne rudiments of art and linowl- 
pdge. Among tI1e forty-two cities of Arabia,14 enumerated 
ùy Abulfuda, the most ancient and populous were situate in 
t11e happy Yemen: t11C tÐwers of Saana,i5 and the marvellous 
reservoir of l\Ierab,16 were constructed by the kings of the 
f}o)))erites; hut their profane lustre was eclipsed by the pro- 
phetic glories of l\IED1NA 17 and :&IECCA,18 near the TIed S
a, 


14 Yet l\Iarcian of lleraclea (in Periplo" p. 16, in tom. i. Hudson, 
1linor. Geograph.) leckons one hundred and sixty-four towns in 
...\.rabia Felix. 'Ihe size of thee towns might 
c small- the faith of the 
writer might be large. 
15" It is co.mpared by Abulfeda (in Hudson, tom. iii. p. 54) to Da- 
masoos, and is still the residence of the Iman of Yemen, (Voyages de 
.x:ebuhr, tom. ì. p. 331-342.) Sarma is twenty-four parasangs from 
D'lfar, (Abulfcda, p. 51,) and sixty-eight from Aden, (p. 53.) 
Ii Pocock,. Specimen, p. 57. Geograph. I\ubiensis) y. 52. 
Ieriab
 
or 1ferab, six nillcs in circumference, was destroyed by the legions of 
Augustus, (Plin. lIist. Nat. vi. 32,.) and had not reyivcd in the xivth 

cñtury, (A bulfl.'-d. Dcscript. Arab. p. 58.)'* 
n The name of eity, .J1Iedina, was appropriated, Y.!:t:z' i::,ûZ)}"JI. to 
Yatrcb) (the IDtrippa of the Greek
,) the seat of the proph
t. The 
dÜtanccs from l\ledil1a a:re reckoned by Abulfeda in stations,. or days. 
journey of a caravan, (p. 15:) to nahrcin
 xv.; to Bassora, xviii.; to 
Cllfah, xx.; to Damascus or Pa}estine, XÅ.; to Cairo, xxv.; to :11ecca,. 
x.; from 
1ec-ca to Saana, (p. 52,) or Aden
 xxx.; to Cairo, 
.xx:i. days
 
n.r 412 hours, (&haw's Truve1s, p. 477;) which, according to the esti- 
1Jute of D' .Anvjlle
 (
lesü:res It.inerai.res-,. p. 99,.) allows a.bout t\venty- 
!h-e Enólish miles for a day's jOluney. }'rom the land of fnmkincenso 
(Hadrmnaut, in Yemcn, bctween Aden and Cape l"artasch) to Ga7.a:, 
ill Syria, Pliny (JIist. N at. xii. 32) computes Ixy. mril1f'ions. of camcls
 
These measu:rcs may assist fancy and elucidate facts. 
18 Our notions of 
Iecca must be drawn from the Arabians, (D'lIcr- 
lJdot, llibliothèque Orientalc! p. 36&-371. Pocock, Specimcn, p. 125 
-128. Abulfeda, p. 11-.10.) As no nnTiclicyer is permittcd to enter 
tr..e city, our travellel's are silent; anù the shott hints of 'fhevcnot 


.. See note 2 to chap. i. The destruction of Ml'riaba by the Romans is 
doubtful. The town nc\'er recovel"ed the inundation which took place from 
the brnsting of a large reservoir of water-an event of great importance 
in the Arabian annals, and dis.cusscd at considerable length h)' modern 
Orientalis ts. -1\1. 
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and r.t the distance fron1 each other of two hundred and 
seventy miles. The last of these holy places was known to 
the Greeks under the name of l\lacoraba; and the termination 
of the word is expressive of its greatness, which has not, 
indeed, in the most flourishing period, exceeded the size and 
popuLousness of :!\IarseiLlcs. Some latent motive, perhaps of 
superstition, lTIUst have impelled the founders, in the choice 
of a most unpromising situation. They erected their habita- 
tions ßf mud or stone, in a plain about two lniles long and one 
mile broad, at the foot of three barren mountains: the soil 
is a rock; the water even of the holy well of ZemZe111 is bittel" 
or brackish; the pastures are remote from the city; and 
grapes are transported above seventy miles fr0111 the gardens 
of Taycf. The fame and spirit of the Koreishites, who 
reigned in l\Iecca, were conspicuous alnong the Arabian 
tribes; but their ungrateful soil refused the lahars oÎ agricul- 
ture, and their position was favorable to the enterpri::;es of 
trade. By the seaport of Gedòa, at the distance only of forty 
n1iles, they maintained an ea
y corresponòence with Abys- 
sinia; and that Christian kingdom at1òrùed the first refuge to 
the disciples of IHahomeL The tre
sures of Afrira were con- 
veyed over the Peninsula to Gerrha or Katif, in tllu provinc0 
of Bahrein, a city built, as it is saiò, of rock-salt, by the Chal. 
(1æau exiles; 19 and from thence with the native pearls of tIl(.' 
Persian Gulf, they were floated on rafts to the Inouth of the 
Euphrates. .Mecca is placed almost at an eLfual distance, a. 
month's journey, between Yemen on the right, and Syria on 
the left hand. The fOTil11er was the winter, the latter the 
summer, station of her cara\Tans; and their seasonable arrival 
l'elieved the ships of India from the tedious anù troublesome 


(V o)"agcs du I.evant, part i. p. 490) arc takcn from thc fomspicious 
mouth of an African reneg
do. Somc Persians counted GOOD houscs, 
(Charùin. tom. iv. p. 167.)1i 
19 Strabo, 1. Xyi. p. 1110
 See one of these salt houses near 13as- 
sora, in D'l!erbelot, llibliot. Orient. p. 6. 


· Even in the time of Gi0ùon, Mecca had not been !-.o inacceb
ible to 
J
l1rOp('ans. It had becn visited by Ludovico Barthema l aucl by one Joseph 
IJitts, of Exeter, who was takCll prisoner by thc Moors, and forciLly C{)"- 
yerted to Mahometanism. His volume is a curious, though plain, account 
of hi
 suffering-s and. travels. Since that time Mecca ha.s LCt:'l! cntert:'d alld 
the ceremonies witnessed, by Dr. SectzCll, whose papers were unfurlun
tely 
lost; by the Spaniard, who called himself Ali Bey; and, lastly, by Burck- 
hardt, \\hose lle'5cription lC:lvc,; nothing wJuting to satisfy the curiol)- 
ity. - :\1. w 
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navigation of the Reù Sea. In the markets ofSaatla and lVlcrnb, 
in the harbors of Ornan and .riden, the caillels of the Koreishitcs 
were laden with a precious cargo of aromatics; a supply of 
corn and manufactures was purchased in the fairs of Rostra 
and Damascus; the lucrative exchange diffused plenty and 
riches in tbe streets of 1\Iecca: and the noblest of her sons 
united the love of arms with th
 profession of merchandise. 2o 
The perpetual indépendcnce of tbe Arabs has .been the 
theIne of praise aIllong strangers and nativcs; and the arts 
of controversy tranSfl\r1l1 this singular event into a prophecy 
and a Iniracle, in favor of the posterity of Ismae1. 21 Some 
exceptiolls, that can neither be disn1Ïssed nor eluded, rendf;.r 
this mode of reasoning as indiscreet as it is superfluous; the 
kingdom of Yen1cn has Leen successively subdued by the 
Abyssinians, tbe Persians, the sultans of Egypt,22 and the 
Turks; 23 the holy cities of I\Iecca and l\ledina haxe repeat- 
edly bOWCtl under a Scythian tyrant; and the ROll1an prov- 
ince of Arabia 21 embraced the peculiar wilderness in which 


20 1\1irum dictt! ex innumeris populis pars æqua in conl11wrciis aut in 
latrociniis degit, (PEn. Rist. N at. vi. 32.) See Salc's Koran, Sùra. cvi. 
p. ti03. Pocock, Specimen, p. 2. D'Hcrbclot, Bibliot. Orient. p. 361. 
l>rideaux's Life of 
Iahomet, p. 5. Gagnier, Vie de 
Iahomet, tom. i. 
p. 72, 120, 1213, &c. 

l A l1ameles:; doctor (Udvcrsal JIist. vol. xx. octavo edition) has 
formally demonstrated the truth of Christianity by the independence 
of the Arabs. A critic, besides the exccptions of fãct, &light dispute 
thc meaning of the tc
t, (Gen. xvi. 12,) the extent of the application, 
.
l1d the foundation of the pecligree.* 
22 It ,,'as subdue(l, A. D. 1173, by a brother of the great Saladin, 
who foun(led a dynasty of Curds or Ayoubites, (Gui;nes, JEst. des 
lInns, tam. i. p. 425. D'IIerbclot, p. 477.) 

3 13y the lieutenant of Soliman I. (A. D. 1.338) and Sclim II., 
(1568.) Sec Cantemir's Rist. of the Othman Empire. p. 201, 221. The 
pacha, who l"esided at Saana, commanded twenty-vnc beys; but no 
l'eYcnUe was eyer remitted to the })ortc, (:\IarHigli, Stato 1\Iilitare dell 
Imperio Ottomanno, p. 1
4,) and the Turk::; were expelled about th
 
year 1G30, (Xiebuhr, p. 167, 168.) 
2
 Of the Roman province, under th
 name of Arabia aI1d the thinl 
Palestine, thc rrincipal cities were 1308tra and Petra, which dated 
their a,'ra from the year 105, whcn they were subducd by Palma, a 
Jieutcllant of Trajall, (Dion. Cassius, 1. lxvüi.) Petra was thc carital 
of thc X abathæans; whof:c name is derived from thc cldest of th.c 
sons of I
lllncl, (Gen. xxv. J 2, &c., with thc Commcntaries of J erom, 


!!t See m
te 3 to chap. xhi. The lu.ttcr point 1-:; probably the It:>r'st con- 
testable of the three. - :\1. 
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[smae,l and his sons rnust have pitched their te11ts in the face. 
of their brethren. Yet these exceptions are tenlpora:'y or 
local; the bqdy of the nation has 
scaped the yoke of the 
rnost powerful rnonarchies: the arms of Sesostris Rnd Cyrus, 
of Pompey and Tl.'ajau, could never achieve the conquest of 
j.-\rabia; the present sovereign of the Turks 2:5 may exercise a 
shadow of jurisdiction, but his pride is reduced to solicit the 
friendship of a people, whom it is dangerous to provoke, and 
fruitless to attack. The obvious causes of their freedom are 
inscribed ()u the character and country of the Arabs. I\Iany 
ages before l\Iahomet,
G their intrepid va10r had been se- 
verely felt by their neighbors in oflènsive and defensive war. 
'The patient and active virtues of a soldier are insensibly 
nursed in the habits and discipline of a pastoral lilè. ï
he 
care of the sheep and c(ul1el.s is abandoned to the women of 
the tribe; but the martial youth, under the banner of the eUlir, 
is ever on horseback, and in the field, to practise the exercise 
of the bow, the javelin, and the cirneter. The long n1'emory 
of theil' independence is the finl1est pledge of its perpetuity
 
and succeeding generations are .animated to prove their de- 
scent, and to maintain their inheritance. Th-eir dmnestic 
leuds are suspended on the approach of a common enemy; 
and in their last hostilIties against the Turks., the carayan of 
]\Iecca was attacl{ed and pillaged by fourscore thousand of th
 
confeneratcs. \Vhen they advance to battle, the hope of victory 
is in the front; in the rear, thc assurance of a retreat. Their 


Le Clerc, 2nd Calnwt.). Justiniau r.e'.inquish.cd a palm country of 
ten days' journey to the south of .LElah, (Procop. de Bell. Persico I. i. 
c. 19,) and the Romans maintained a centurion and a eustom-hou:-;e., 
(Arrian in Periplo :Maris Erythræi, p. 11, in Hudson, tom. i.,) at & 

.Jlacc (i.i.vy.lj 1':w.,,,j, Pagus Albus, Hawara) in the territory of l\{-cdìna, 
(D' Anvi.llc, 
r."moire SHl" l'Egypte., p. 24::3.) These I.ocal possessions, 
and some nav.al inro.a,(ls of Tra.ja.n, (Pel'ipL p. J", 1.5,) are lll.:lgRrned by 
histoI'v and medds into the HJJ1u.:m cona uest of Arabia. 
25 Ñicbuhr (Description d
 l' ..Arabic, 1;' 302, 30;
, 329-331) affordg 
the most reccnt and authentic intelligence of the Turkish empire in 
Arabh.t 
26 Diodorus Siculus (tom. ii. 1. xix.. p. 39ß-393, edit. 'V
sseling) 
has clearly exposed the freedom of the N abathæan Arabs, who resisted 
the arm:-3 of 
\.ntigonus aua his son. 


· On the ruins of rctr.a.., see the t.ranls of Messrs. Irby and 
Ianglf;e, 
t\nd of Leon de Laborde. -l\I. 
t Niebuhr's, notwithstanding the multitude of later travellers, main- 
tains its gl'01.md, a.s tltc cbssical work on Arabia. -1\1. 
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.)lonres and camels, who, in eight or ten days, can perform a 
}narch of four or five hundred miles, disappear before the 
conqueror; the secret wateT3 of the desert elude his search; 
and his victorious troops are consumed with thirst, hnnger. 
and fatigue, in the pursuit of an invisible foe, who SC01'n'5 his 
efforts, and safely reposes in the heart of the burning soli. 
1ade.. The arms and deserts of the Beðoweens are not only 
1he safeguards of their own freedom, but the barriers also of 
1he happy Arabia, whose inhabitants, remote fronl war, are 
.
nervated by the luxury of the soil and clin1ate. The legions 
of Augustus melted away in disease and lassitude; 21 and it 
j3 only by a naval power that the reduction of Yelnen has 
"been successfully attel-npted. \Vhen l\Iahomet ereded his 
1101y standard,2B that kingdom was a province of the l:}ersian 
f
rnpire; yet seven princes of the Hornerites still reigned in 

he mountains; and the vicegerent of Chosroes was tempted 
10 forget his distant country and his unfortunate master. The 
historians of the age of Justinian represent the state of the 
1ndependent Arnb
, who were divideù by intcre3t or affection 
m the long quarrel of the East: the tribe of Gassan was al- 
Jowed to encamp on the Syrian territory: !lie princes of lIira. 
were pernlittcù to form a city about forty miles to the south- 
ward of the ruins of Babylon. Their 
ervice in the fieJd ,vas 
speedy and vigorous; but their friendship was venal, their 
faith inconstant, their enmity capricious: it was an easier 
task to excite than to disa.nn these roving barbarians; and, in 
the familial' intercourse of war, they learned to see, and to 
despise, the splenùid weakness both of Rome and of Persia. 
From l\Iecca to the Euphrates, the Arabian tl'ibcs 29 were con- 


27 Stl'abo, 1. xvi. p. 1127-1129. Plin. IIist. Xatur. vi. 32. 
"Eliu3 
Gallus laneled near 
Iedina, and marched ncar a thousand miles iuto 
the part of Yemen betwecn :l\Iareb and the Ocean. The non ante 
dcvictis Sabcæ rcgibl1s, (Od. i. :lU,) and the intacti Arabum the
auri 

 Od. iii. 24) of 11m'ace, atte:;t the virgin purity of AralJla. 

 Sce the imperfect history of Y cmen in Pocock, Specimen, p. 5S 
-66, of lIira, p. 6G-74, of Gassan, p. 7J-78, as Ütr as it could Le 
known or pl"cservcd in the time of ignorance.. 
29 The 
U
<<y"11"y'Ù (fv).u. .&l.I'f.!ll'c?JU; -r..n ì w, ;;Wl. ,,-ù 1l
EìaTO'JI cd rr;j l' ì
Jl- 
PO"Ú"WI, y.u/. icði.aTCUTfJl. are dcscribed by 
lcl},and('r, (Excerpt. Legation. 
p. 14U,) l'rocopius, (de Dell. Persico 1. i. c. 17, 1D,1. ii. c. 10,) anù, ira 
the most lively colors, by Ammianus )lurcellinus, (1. xiv. c. 4,) 'who 
had spoken of them as carly as the l'cign of 
larcw;. 


. Compare the lIist. Yemanæ) publishet1 by J ul!dunscn at Eonn, lS'.U3 1 
r...rticulady the translatOJ's In-dace. -- !\I. 
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founded by the Greeks and Lati.ns, under the general aPlwl1a- 
tion of SARACENS,33 a name which every Christian mouth has 
been taught to pronounce with terror and abhorrence. 
Tl
e slaves of domestic tyranny may vainly exult in theil' 
nation:ll indcpendeßce: but the Arab is personally free; and 
he enjoys, in SOlne degree, the benefits of society, without 
forfeiting the prerogatives of nature. In every tribe', super- 
stition, or gratitude, or fortune, has exalted a particular fan1ily 
above the heads of their equals. 'The dignities of sheick and 
emir invariably descend in this chosen race; but the order of 
succession is loose and precarious; and the most worthy or 
aged of the noble kinsmen are preferred to the simple, though 
impol.tant, office of composing disputes by their advice, and 
- guiding valor by their exumple. Even a female of sense and 
spirit has been permitted to command the countrYlnen of 
Zenobia. 31 The momentary junction of several tribes pro- 
duces an army: their more lasting union constitutes a nation; 
and the supreme chief, the emir of emirs, whose banner is 
displayed at their head, may deserve, in the eyes of strangers, 
the honors of the kingly name. If fhe Arabian princes abuse 
their power, they are quickly punished by the desertion of 
their subjects, who had "been accustomed to a nÚld anù paren- 
tal jurisdiction. Their spirit is free, their steps are uncon- 


. 


31) The name which, usec1 by Ptolemy and Pliny in a more confincd, 
by Ammianus and l>rocopius in a larger, scn:;c, has been derivcd, 
ridiculously, from Sarah, the ,....ife of 
\.braham, obscurely from the yil- 
lage of Saraka, <,UH
 lr(/.."Jt.,twìlJv;. Stephan. de lTrbilms,) more plau::;i- 
bly from the Arahic wontl, which signify a thievish character, or 
O,.irmtal situation, (Hottinger, Hi.;t. Oriental. 1. i. c. i. p. 7, 8. Pocock, 
Hpccimcn, p. :33, ;
.j. Assemall. Bibliot. Orient. tom. iy. p. 507.) Yet 
the la.jt Had mO'5t popular o
 these etymologies is refuted oy Ptolemy, 
(Arabia, p. 2, 18, in Hudson, tom. iv.,) ",ho expres;ly remarks the 
we::;tern and southern position of the Saracens, then an ob:;curc triho 
on the borders of E.
ypt. The appellation cannot therefore allude to 
any naÛona,l character; and, f'ince it was impo.
eJ by stranger3, it 
must bC' found, not in the Arahic, but in a foreign langua2: e . * 
:11 Saraceni . . . . mulieres aiunt in eo;; rC;jllarC, (Expo::;itio totins 
}'Iundi, p. 3, in IIulbon. tom. iii.) The reign of 
Ia\"ia is Üunou3 in 
ceclesia::;t.ical story. Pocock, Specimen, p. (j9, 83. 


* Dr. Clarke, (Tnn-els, vol. ii. p. 491,) after expressing contemptuous 
pity for Gibbon's ignorance, derlv('s the word from Z:tra, Zaara, Sara, the 
De::;ert, whence Saraceni, the children of the Desert. De Marl: s adopts 

he derivation from Sarrik, a robber, (Hi
t. des Arabcs, vol. i. 1'. 3 fi ,) St. 
l\Lutill from Scharkioun, or Sharkiin, "E.t.,tarn, \"01. xi. p. 5.1. - )1. 
VOL. v. fJ 
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fined, the :leSp.lt ]s open, and the tribes and families are held 
together by n 1TIutual and voluntary cOl11pact. The softer 
uatives of Yen1811 supported the pomp and l1mjesty of a 1110n- 
arch; but if he could not leave his palace without endanger- 
ing his life,32 the active powers of governIAent must have been 
devolved on his nobles and B1agistrates. The cities of l\-1ecca 
and l\fedina present, in the heart of Asia, the forn1, or rather 
the substance, of a comrnonwealth. The grandfather of 1\1a- 
hornet, and his lineal ancestors, appear in foreign and domestic 
transactions as the princes of their country; but they reigned, 
like Pericles at Athens, or the l\ledici at Florence, by the 
opinion of their wisdom and integrity; their influence was 
divided with their patr
mony ; ançl the sceptre was transferreù 
from the uncles of the prophet. to a younger branch of the 
tribe of Koreish. On solemn occasions they convened the 
assembly of the people; and, since mankind must be either 
compelled or persuaded to obey, the use al}Ù reputation of 
oratory among the ancient Arabs is the clearest evidence 
of public freedom. 33 But their simple freedom was of a very 
different cast fr0111 the nice and artificial machinery of the 
Greek and Roman republics, in which each n1ember pos- 
sessed an undivided share of the civil and political )'ights of 
the community. In the 1110re simple state of the Arabs, tho 
nation is free, because each of her sons disdains a base sub- 
mission to the win of a master. His breast is fortified by the 
austere virtues of courage, patience, and sobriety' :he loye 
of iud{'pendcnce prompts hin1 to exercise the nabits of self- 
command; and the fear of dishonor guards him from the 
Dleaner arjprehension of pain, of danger, and of death. The 
gravity and firmness of the mind is conspicuous in llis outward 
demeanor; his speech is low, weighty, and concise; he is 
seJdom provoked to laughter; his only gesture is that or 
stroking his beard, the venerable symbol of rnanhood; and 


32 )EiI: n;}J' l
úalÎ.
i()JJ' ,u); i=
;.{JÛJ' is the report of Agatharciùes, (de 

lari Rubro, p. G3, 6-1, in Hudson, tom. i.,) Diodorus Siculus, (tom. i. 
1. Ei. c. 4.7, p. 21.:J,) and Strabo, (I. xvi. p.1l24.) Rut I much suspect 
that this is one of the popular tales, or extraordinary accident
, which 
the credulity of travellers so often transforms into a fact, a cu':\tom, 
and a law. 
 
33 1\ on gloriaba'htur antiquitus Arabes, nisi gladio, hospite, ct clu
 
f}ltcntiâ, (Sephadius apud Pocock, Specimen, p. 161, 162.) This f;'ift 
of speeeh they f'h:
.reà only with the Per
ialls; and the sententiou
 
Arahs would probably have di;"5dained the simple and sublime logic of 
Dcmo:;thcllC::;. 
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the sense of his own importance teaches him to accost his 
('quaIs without levity, and his superiors without awe. 34 The 
liberty of the Saracens survived their conquests: the first 
caliphs indulged the bold and familiar language of their sub- 
jects; they ascended the pulpit to persuade and edify the con- 
gregation; nor was it before the seat of em pire was removed 
to the Tigris, that the Abbasides adopted the proud and pon1p- 
ous ceremonial of the Persian and Byzantine courts. 
In the study of nations and men, we 11lay observe the causes 
that render then1 hostile or friendly to each other, that tend to 
nalTùW or enlarge, to n1011ifyor exasperate, the 
ocial charac- 
ter. The separation of the Arabs from the rest of mankind 
has accustOlned them to confound the ideas of stranger and 
enemy; and the poverty of the land has introduced a maxim 
of' jurispruùence, which they believe and practise to the pres- 
ent hour. They pretend, that, in the division of the earth, 
the rich and fertile climates were assigned to the other 
branches of the hmnan family; and that the posterity of the 
outlaw ISlnael 111ight recover, by fraud or force, the portion 
of inheritanèe of which he had .been unjustly deprived. Ac- 
cording to the remark of Pliny, the Arabian tribes are equally 
addicted to theft and n1erchal1dise ; the caravans that 'traver
e 
the desert" are ransomed or pillaged; and their neighbors, 
since the remote times of Job and Sesostris,35 have been the 
victims of their rapacious spirit. If a Bcdoween discovers 
from afar a solitary traveller, he rides furiously against hin), 
crying, with a loud voice, "Undress thyself, thy aunt (my 
wife) is without a garment." A ready SUblllission entitles 
him to mercy; resistance will provoke the aggressor, and his 
own blood must expiate the blood which he presumes to shed 


3.& I must remind the reader that D' .A.rvieux, D'IIerbclot, and 
:Siebuhr, represent, in the most lively colors, the manners and gOY- 
ernment of the Arabs, which are illufiitrated by many incidental pas- 
sages in the Life of :Mahomet.. 
3ã Ob;-;erve the first chapter of J oh, and the long wall of 1500 stadia 
which Sesostric;; built from Pelusium to IIeliopolis, (Diodor. 
icul. 
tom. i. L i. p. 67.) Under the name of IIycsos, the shepherd kings, 
th(>). had formerly subdued Eóypt, plarsham, Canon. Chron. p. 98- 
163, &c.)t 


. See, likewi5e, the curious romance of Antal', the most vivid and au- 
thentic picture of Arabian manners. -1\I. 
t T?is origin of the IIycsos, hough probable, is by no means so certain i 
there is som 
 reason for supposing them Scythians. -1\1. 
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in legitimate defence. A single robber, or a few associates, 
are branded with their genuine name; but the exploits of a 
numerous band assume the character of lawful and hO
10rablü 
war. The temper of a people thus an-ned against Inankind 
was ùoubly inflamed by the domestic license of rapine, mur- 
dcI', and revenge. In the constitution of Europe, the right 
of peace and war is now confined to a sn1all, and the actual 
exercise to a much smaller, list of respectahle potentates; but 
each Arab, with impunity and renown, might point his javelin 
against the life of his countryman. The union of the nation 
consisted only in a vague fésemblance of language and man- 
ners; and in each community, the jurisdiction of the magis- 
trate was mute and impotent. Of the time of ignorance 
which preceded l\filhomet, seventeen hundred battles 36 are 
recorded by tradition: hostility was imbittered with the ran- 
cor of civil faction; and the recital, in prose or verse, of au 
obsolete feud, was sufficient to rekindle the same passions 
among the descendants of the hostile tribes. In printte life 
every l1mn, at least every family, was the judge and avenger 
of his own cause. The nice sensibility of honor, which 
weighs the insult rather than the injury, sheds its deadly 
venom on the quarrels of the Arabs: the honor of their wo- 
men, and of their beards, is Inost easily wounded; an inde- 
cent action, a contemptuous word, can be expiated only by 
the blood of the offender; and such is their patient invet- 
eracy, that they expect whole months and years the opportu- 
nity of revenge. .A fine or cornpen
ation for murder is familiar 
to the Darbarians of every age: but in Arabia the kinslnen 
of the dead are at liberty to accept the atonement, or to exer- 
cise with their own hands the law of reta)iation
 The refined 
malice of the 
J\..rabs refuses even the head of the 111urdej'er, 
substitutes an innocent for the guilty person, and transfers the 
penalty to the best and Inost eonsiderahle of the race by whom 
Lhey have been illjured. If he faUs by their hands, they are 
exposed, in tl 1 eir turn, to the danger of reprisals, the interest 
and principal of the bloody debt are accumulated: the indi- 
viduals of either family lead a life of malice and suspicion, 


36 Or, according to another account, 1200, (D'Herbelot, Bibliothè'que 
Orientale, p. 75: the two historians who wrote of the Ayam at Arab, 
the hattIE''') of the Arabs, liyed in the 9th and 10th century. The 
famous war of Dahes and Gabrah W88 occasionecl by two horscs, 
lasted forty years, and ended in a pI"overb, (l)ocock, Specimcn, p. 48.) 
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and fifty years may sometimes elapse before the account of 
vengeance be finally settled. 37 This 
anguinary 5pirit, ignorant 
of pity or forgiveness, has been moderated, however, by the 
Il1axims of honor, which require in every private encounter 
,",ome decent equality of age and strength, of numbers and 
weapons. l\n annual festival of two, perhaps of four, 1110nths, 
was observed by the Arabs before the time of l\Iahomet, dur- 
ing which theil: swords were religiously sheathed both in for- 
eign and domestic hostility; and this partial truce is more 
strongly expressive of the habits of anarchy and warfare. 38 
But the spirit of rapine. and revenge was attempered by the 
Blilder influence of trade and literature. The solitary penin- 
sula is encOlnpas:;;ed by the most civilÍzed nations of the an- 
cient world; the merchant is the friend of mankind; and the 
annual caravans imported the í1rst seeds of knowledge and 
politeness into the cities, and even the camps of the desert. 
1Vhatever 111ay be the pedigree of the Araus, theil' language 
is derived frolll. the s
me origiual stock with the I-Iebrew, the 
Syriac, and the Chaldæan tongues; the independence of the 
tribes was marked by their peculiar dialects; 
J but each, 
h.fter their own, allowed a just preference to the pure and 
perspicuous idiom of lVlecca. In Arabia, as well as in Greece, 
the perfection of language outstripped the refinement of man- 
ners; and her speech could diver::;ify the fourscore names of 
honey, the two hundred of a serpent, the five hundred of a 
lion, the thousand of a sword, at a time when this copious 
dictionary was intrusted to the memory of all illiterate people. 


37 The modern theory and practice of the Arabs in the revenge of 
murder are described by 
iebuhr, (Description, p. :W-31.) The 
harsher fC'ature
 of antiquity may be traced in the Koran, C'. 
, p. :l0, 
c. 17, p. 2;
O, with 
ale'
 Ob:ìervations. 
38 Procopius (de Bell. Per;:,i
. 1. i. c. IG) places the lu'o 11 ")ly montns 
about the sumlller solstice. The _1 "abians ( on
 ecra

 fun/" month... of 
the year - the fir:-;t, seventh, eleventh. and twelftlÌ; anJ pretend, 
that in a lung- series of ages the truce was in.fringed only four OJ' f'i "- 
time...;, (t;ale's Preliminary Discourse, p. 1-17-1,')0, and X otes on thu 
ixth chapter of the Koran, p. 151, &c. Casiri, Dibliot. IIispano-.Arab- 
ica, tom. ii. p. 20, 21.) 
39 Arrian, in the second century, remarks (in Periplo :\Iaris Ery- 
thræi, p. 12) the partbl or total difference of the dial ects of the' Arab::;. 
'l'heir lauguage amI letters are copiously treated by Pocock, (Sreci- 
men, p. 150-1.:5 1,) Ca:-;iri, (Bibliot. HiHpano-.Arabica, tom. i. p. 1, 83, 
29:l, tom. ü. p. 2.3, &c.,) and Niebuhr, (Description de l' Arabic, p. 72 
-86.) I pass slightly; I am not fond of rCl)eating worùs like a 
pa.rrot. 


R* 
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'fhe InonU111ents of the IIomerite
 were :nscribed with an ob- 
solete and mysterious character; but the Cufic letters, the 
groundwork of the present alphabet, were invented on the 
banks of the Euphrates; and the recent invention was taught 
at 1\Iecca by a stranger who settled in that city after the birth 
of l\IahOl11et. The arts of grammar, of metre, and of rhetoric, 
were unknown to the freeborn eloquence of the Arabians; but 
their penetration was sharp, their fancy luxuriant, their wit 
strong and sententious,40 and their l110re elaborate compositions 
were addressed with energy and effect to the n1inùs of their 
hearers. 'l'he genius and merit of a rising poet was celebrated 
by the applause of his o\vn and the kindred tribes. A solemn 
banquet was prepared, and a chorus of women, striking their 
tyn1bals, and displaying the pomp of their nuptials, sung in 
the presence of their sons and husbands the felicity of their 
native tribe; that a champion had now appeared tu vindicate 
their rights; that a herald had raised his voice to imn10rtalize 
their renown. The distant or hostile tribes resorted to an an- 
nual fair, which was abo1ished by the fanaticism of the first 
1\los1e111s; a national assembly that loust have contributeJ to 
refine arid harmonize the Barbarians. Thirty days were em- 
ployed in the exchange, not only of corn and wine, but of 
eloquence and poetry. rfhe prize was disputed by. the gen- 
erous emulation of the bards; the victorious pcrfonoancc was 
deposited in the archiv
s of princes and elnirs; and we may 
read in our own language, the seven original poems which 
were inscribed in letters of gold, and suspended in the temple 
of lVlecca. 41 The Arabian poets were the historians and 


40 A 'familiar tale in Voltaire's Zadig (Ie Chien et Ie Cheval) is 
I'elated, to prove the natural sagacity of the Arabs, (D'Herbelot, Bib- 
liot. Orient. p. 120, 121. Gagnier, Vie de 
lahomet, tom. i. p. 37- 
"16:) but D' Arvieux, or rather La Roque, (Voyage de 1>alestine, p. 
92,) denies the boasted superiority of the Betlowecns. The one hun- 
:!..!'cd and sixty-nine sentences of Ali t translated ùy Oc1dey, London, 
1718) afford ajust and favorahle specimen of Arabian wit.* 
41 Pocock (Specimen, p. 15t:;-lG1) and Casiri (Bibliot. Hi
pano- 
Arabica, tom. i. p. 48, 84, &c., lID, tom. ii. p. 17, &c.) speak of the 
Arabian poets before :Mahomet: the seven poems of the Caaba have 
been published in English by Sir "\Villiam Jones; but his honorable 
mission to India has deprived us of his own notes, far more interesting 
than the obscure and obsolete text. 


. Compare the Arabic proverbs translated by BUi(ckhardt. London, 
1830. -!II. 
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J110ralists of the age; and if they sympathized with the prcju- 
dicf's, they inspired and crowned the virtues, of their country- 
Inen. The indissoluble union of generosity and valor was the 
darling theIne of their song; and when they pointed their 
keenest satire against a despicable race, they affinned, in the 
bitterness of reproach, that the nlcn knew not how to give, 
nor the women to deny.42 The Salne hospitality, \vhich \vas 
practised by Abrah3.m, and celebrated by Homer, is still re- 
newed in the camps of the A.rab:;. The ferocious Bedowcens, 
the terror of the desert, embrace, without inquiry or hesitation, 
the stranger who dares to confide in their honor and to enter 
their tent. I-lis treatnlent is kind and respectful: he shares 
the wealth, or the poverty, of his host; and, after a needful 
repose, he is dismissed on his way, with thanks, with blessings, 
and perhaps with gifts. The heart and hand are Inore largely 
expanded by tho wants of a brother or a friend; but the heroic 
acts that could deserve the public applause, lnust have sur- 
passed the narrow measure of discretion and e
perience. A 
dispute had arisen, who, anlong the citizens of :l\Iecca, was 
entitled to the prize of generosity; and a successive applica- 
tion was Inade to the three who were deemcd most worthy of 
the trial. Abdallah, the son of Abbas. had undertaken a dis- 
tant journey, and his foot was in thæ ..tirrup when he heard 
the voice of a suppliant, " 0 son of the uncle of the apostle 
of God, I am a t.'avelIer, and in distress!" He instantly 
dismou
ted to present the pilgrilll with his camel, her rich 
caparison, and a purse of four thousand pieces of gold, ex- 
cepting only the sword, either for its intrinsic value, or as the 
gift of an honored kinsman. The servant of Kais inforn1ed 
the second suppliant that his mastcr was asleep: but he itn
 
Inediately added, " IIere is a purse of seven thousand pieceR 
of gold, (it is aU we have in the house,) and here is an order, 
that will entitle yo
 to a camel and a slave;" the master, as 
soon as he awoke, praised and enfranchised his faithful stew- 
ard, with a gentie reproof, that by respecting his slumbers he 
h:ld stinted his bounty. Thc third of these herQ(.:ß, the blind 
Arabah, at the hour of prayer, was supporting his steps on the 
shoulders of two slaves. "Alas! "he replied," 111Y coffers 
are empty! but these you nlay sell; if you rcfuse, I renounce 
thenl.
' At these words, pushing away the youths, he groped 
filoug the wall with his staff. ,!'he character of I-IatcHl is the 


(2 
alc's Preliminary Discourse, p. 29, 30. 
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perfect l110clel of Arabian virtue: 43 he was brave 
nd liberal 
an eloc}llCnt poet, and a snccessful robber; forty.camels were 
roasted at his hospitable feast; and at the prayer of a sup- 
pliant enemy he restored both the captives and the spoil. 
The freedOlTI of his countrymen disdained" the laws of justice; 
they proudly indulged the spontaneoLls in1pulse of pity and 
benevolence. 
The religion of the Arabs,44 as well as of the Indians, con- 
sisted in the worship of the sun, the n100n, and the fixed 
stars; a primitive anJ specious mode of superstition. The 
bright luminaries of the sky display the visible- image of a 
Deity: their number and distance convey to a philosophic, or 
even a vulga.r, eye, the idea of boundless space: the char- 
acter of eternity is Inarked on these solid globes, that seem 
incapable of corruption or decay: the regularity of their 
J.TIotions may be ascribed to a principle of reason or instinct; 
and their real, or imaginary, influence encourages the vain 
belief that the earth and its inhabitants are the object of their 
peculiar care. The science of astronomy was cultivated at 
Babylon; but the seh.ool of the Arabs was a clear firrri1imcnt 
and a naked plain. In their nocturnal rnarches, they steered 
by the guidance of the stars: their names, and order, and 
Jaily station, were familiar to the curiosity and devotion of 
the Bcdowef'n ; and he was taught by experience to divide, in 
twenty-eight parts, the zodiac of the moon, and to ble
s the 
constellations who refreshed, with salutary rains, the thirst of 
the desert. The reign of the hcavenlj orbs could 110t be 
extended beyond the visible sphere; and some metaphysical 
powers were necessary to sustain the transmigration of souls 
and the rcsul"ìcction of bodies.: a caInel was left to perish on 
the grave, that he might serve his master in another life; anù 


43 D'I-Ierhelot, Bihliot. Orient. p. 4.58. Gagnier, Yie de :!\lahomct, 
tom. iii. p. 118. Caab anù IIesnns (Pocock, SpeCill1C'Il, p. 4a, '.1ö, 4t)) 
werE likewise con8picuou
 for their liberality; and the latter is ele- 
gantly praised by an Arabian poet: "Vidcbis cum cum acces:5cris 
cxultantC'm, ac si dares illi quod ab illo pctis."* 
44 \\'hatever can now be known of the idolatry of the ancient 
Arabians may be found in Pocock, (Specimen, p. 89-136, IG3, 16<1.) 
His profound erudition. is more clearly and concisely interpreted by 
Sale, (Preliminary Discourse, p. 14-24:;) and A8semanni (Bibliot. 
Orient. tom iy. 1).580-590) has added some valuable l'emarks. 


· See the translation of the amusing Persian romance of Hatim 'fai, by 
Duncan Forbes, Esq.) among the works published by the Oriental Transla. 
tion Fund. -1\1. 
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the Invocation of departed spirits implies that they were still 
endowed witlr consciousness and power. I am ignorant, and 
I am careless, of the blind mythology of the Barb
Hians; of 
the local deities, of the stars, the ai 1', and the earth, of their 
sex or titles, their attribu
es or subordination. Each tribe, 
each family, each independent warrior, created anJ changed 
the rites and the object of his fantastic worship; but the 
nation, in C\Tery age, has bowed to the religion, as well as to 
the language, of .Mecca. The genuine antiquity of the CAABA 
ascends beyond the Christian æra; in describing the coast of 
the Red Sea, the Greek historian Diodorus 4;) has rpm:uked, 
between the Th3.1lludites and the Sabæans, a famous temple, 
whose superior sanctity was revered by all th
 A.rabians ; 
the linen or silken veil, which is annually renewed by the 
Turkish emperor, was first oflèred by a pious king of t-he 110. 
meritcs, who reigned seven hundred years before the time of 
l\lahomet. 4ò A tent, or a cavern, might suffice for the \\-01'- 
ship of the savages, but an edifice of stone and clay has been 
erected in its place; and the art and power of the monarchs 
of the East have been confined to the simplicity of the original 
model. 47 A spacious portico encloses the quadrangle of the 


4;; r IEt,!")JI ;.qíwTaTII'V rð!.!1"TW TI.UcJy,UEJ'OJI v[rr; :-t"åJ'T(tJ'V) .At.!
ßolJ' 7CHjITTÓ- 
H!!U1', (Diodor. Sic-ul. tom. i. 1. iii. p. 211.) The character and position 
are so correctly apposite, that I am sUl1Jrised how this curious passage 
should. have been read without notice or application. Yet this famous 
temple had been overlooked by ..Agatharcides, (de )Iari ltubro, p. õB, 
in Hudson, tom. i.,) whom Diodorus copies in the rest of the descrip- 
tion. 'Vas the Sicilian more knowing than the :Eg-yptian? Or wag 
the Caaba built between the Jears of Rome 6,'50 and 746, the dates of 
their respective histories? (.DodweU, in Dissert. ad tom. i. Hud3on, 
p. 7'2. }'abricius, Bibliot. Græc. tom. ii. p. 770.)* 
46 Pocock, Specimen, p. GO, 61. l;'rom the death of :\Iahomet 'We 
ascenll to 68, from his birth to 129, Jears before the Chri
tian æra. 
The veil or curtain, which is now of silk. and gold, 'was 110 more than 
a piece of E:
yptian linen, (Abulfeda, in "ït. )lohammed. c. 6, p. 14..) 
47 The original plan of the Caaba (which is servilely copied in 
alc, 
the U ni versal IIibtory, &c.) was a Turkish draught, which Ueland (de 
Heli
ione 
Iohammedie(l, p. 1l3-1
3) has corrected and -:;xplaineù 
from the best authorities. For the description and legellli of the 


* :Mr. Forster (Geography of Arabia, yo1. ii. p. lIS, et seq.) has raised 
an objection, as I thinl{, fa.tal to this hypothesis of Gibbon. The temple, 
Eituatcd in the country of the Banizomeneis, was not between the Thamu 
ùites and the Sabæans, but higher up than the coast inhabited by the 
former. :Ur. Forster would place it as far north ag Moilah. I am not 
quite satisfied that this will agree with the whole description of DiùGorus. 
- 1\1. 18 t,;. 
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Caaba; a square chapel, twenty-four cubits long, t\\,-enty-thrce 
broad, and twenty-seven high: a door and a 1'\"indow adnlit 
the light; the double roof is supported by three pillars of 
wood; a spout (now of gold) discharges the rain-water, and 
the well Zemzen is protected by a dome frOln accidental 
pollution. The tribe of Koreish, by fraud and force, had 
acquired the custody of the Caaba: the sacerdotal office de- 
\'01 ved through four lineal descents to the grandfather of 1\10.- 
hornet; and the fan1ily of the Hashemites, frOln whence he 
sprung, was the Inost respectable and sacred in the eyes of 
their country.48 The precincts of 1\Iecca enjoyed the rights r- 
of sanctuary; and, in the last 1110nth of each year, the city 
and the temple 
vere crowded with a long train of pilgrims, 
who presented their vows and offerings in the house of God. 
The saIne rites which are now accomplished by the faithful 
l\lussulman, were invented and practised by the superstition 
of the idolaters. At an awful distance they cast away their 
garments: seven times, with hasty steps, they encircled the 
Caaba, and kissed the black stone: seven times they yisited 
and adored the adjacent mountains: seven times they threw 
stones into the valley of l\Iina; and the pilgrim3ge was 
achieved, as at the present hour, by a sacrifice of sheep and 
camels, and the burial of their hair and nails in the con- 
secrated ground. Each tribe either found or introduced in 
the Caaba their domestic worship: the temple was adorned, 
or defiled, with three hundred and sixty idols of men, eagles, 
lions, and antelopes; and most conspicuous was the statue of 
Rebal, of red agate, holding in his hand seven arrows, with- 
out heads or feathers, the instruments and symbols of profane 
divination. But this statue was a'monument of Syrian arts: 
the devotion of the ruder ages was content with a pillar or a 
tablet; and the rocks of the desert were hewn into gods or 
altars, in itnitation of the black stone'l9 of 1\lecca, which is 


Caaba, consult Pocock, (Specimen, p. 115-122,) the niblioth
que 
Orientale of D'Hcrbclot, (Caaba, Hagir. Zcmzem, &c.,) and Sale, 
(Preliminary Discourse, p. 111-122.) 
48 Cosa, the fifth ancestor of Mahomet, must h
n.c usurred the 
Caaba A. D. 440; but the story is differently told by Jannabi, (Gag- 
nier, Vie de :Mahomet, tom. i. p. 65-69,) and by Abuli"cda, (ill Yit. 
!\Ioham. c. 6, p. 13.) 
43 In the second century, 
laximus of T) re attributes to the Arabs 
the worship of a sto12c -' .A
.'x.r-JLOl oi{JOVOl .UfJ" í,l To'a ò
 01!}! olJlt, '1;, ð
 
"yal/La ElðuJ" J.ieo
 ,; JI TET!!új'(m'oq, (Disscrt. viii. tom. i. p. J 42, cdit. 
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deeply tainted with the reproach of an idolatrous origin. 
From Japan to Peru, the use of sacrifice has universally pre 
vailed; and the votary has expressed his gratitude, or fear 
by destroying or consuming, in honor of the gods, the dearest 
and most precious of their gifts. The life of a man 50 is the 
rnost precious oblation to deprecate a public calamity: the 
altars of Phænicia and Egypt, of ROlne and Carthage, have 
been polluted with human gore: the cruel practice was long 
preserved among the Arabs; in the third century, a boy was 
. annually sacrificed by the tribe of the Dumatians ; 51; and a 
royal captive was piously slaughtered by the prince of the 
Saracens, the ally and soldier of the emperor Justinian.5 2 A 
parent who drags his son to the altar, exhibits the most pain- 
ful and sublime effort of fanaticism: the deeJ, or the inten- 
tion, was sanctified by the example of saints and heroes; and 
the father of 1\lahomet himself was devoted by a rash vow, 
and hardly ransomed for the equivalent of a hundred cmnels. 
In the time of ignorance, the Arabs, 1ike. the Jews and 
Egyptians, abstained from the taste of swine's flesh; 53 they 


Reiske ;) ançl the reproach is furiously reëchoed by the Christians. 
(Clemens Alex. in Protreptico, p. 40. Arnobius contra Gentes, 1. vi. 
p.246.) Yet these stone.
 were no other than the ßI
lrv).a of Syria 
and Greece, so renowned in sacred and profane antiquity, (Euseb. 
})ræp. Evangel. 1. i. p. 37. 
IRl'shnm, Canon. Chron. p. 5 1-.j6.) 
õU The two horrid subjects of ) A
'ð!!o$I'aía and IIwðu$vaiu are accu- 
rately discussed by the learned Sir John l\larsham, (Canon. Chron. 
p. 7ü-78, 301-304.) Sanchoniatho derives the Phænician sacrifices 
ii'om the ex.ample of Chronus; but we are ignorant whether Chronus 
lived before, or after, ALrahmn, or indeed wheth('r he lived at all. 
51 l(aT' h;'ç fXLlOTOJ' naiðu ;$VOJ', is the reproach of Porphyry; but 
he likewise imputes to the H.oman the same Larbarous custom, which, 
A. U. C. 657, had been finally aboJi
hed. Dumætha, Daumat al 
Gendal, is noticed by Ptolemy (Tabui. p. 37, Arabia, p. 9-29) and 
_\bulfcda, (p. 57,) and may be found in D'.Anvillc's maps, in the miù- 
de:;ert between Chaibar and Tadmor. 
52 Procopius, (de Dell. Persico, 1. i. c. 28,) E\"agrius, (1. vi. c. 21,) 
and Pocock, (Spccimen, 7>. 7'2, 8G,) attest the human sacrifice3 of the 
Arabs in the vith century. The ùanber anù escape of .Abdallah i3 
a tradition rather than a fact, (Gagnier, Vie de 
laho
net, tom. i. p. 8
 
-84:.) 
53 Suillis carnibus abstinent, says Solinus, (Polyhistor. c. 33,) who 
copies Pliny (1. viii. c. (8) in the strange supposition, that hogs can- 
not live in Arabia. The Egyptians were actuated by a natural and 
superstitious horror for that unclean beast, (Marshåm, Canon. p. 205.) 
The olJ ..:\rabians likewise practised, post coitwn, the rite of ablution, 
(IleroJot. 1. i. c. 80.) which is sanctified by the l\Iahometan law, 
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circ.tlTT"'Csed 54 theÌr children at the age of puberty: the same 
customs 1 without the censure or the precept of the Koran, 
hdve been silently transmitted to their posterity and proselytes. 
It has been sagaciously conjectured, that the artful legislator 
indulged the stubborn prejudices of his countrymen. It i9 
more simple to believe that he adhered to the habits and opin- 
ions of his youth, \"ithout foreseeing that a practice congenia
 
to the climate of l\Iccca Inight become useless or inconvenient 
on the banks of the Danube or the Volga. 
Al'aLia was free: the adjacent kingdoms' werç shaken 
by the storms of conquest and tyranny, and the persecuted 
sects fled to the happy land where they might profess what 
they thought, and practise what they professed. The 
yel igions of the Sa bians and l\Iagians, of the Jews and 
Christians, were disspn1inated from the Persian Gulf to 
\he Red Sea. In a I'cmote period of antiquity, Sabianism 
was diffused over Asia by the science of the ChaIdæans 55 
ftnd the arms of the Assyrians. From the observations of 
two thousand years, the priests and astronomel'S of Baby- 
lon 3G deùuced the eternal laws of nature and providence. 
'They adored the seven gods, or angels, who directed the 
course of the seven planets, and shed their irresistible influ- 
ence on the earth. The attributes of the seven planets, \vith 
. the twelve signs of the zodiac, and the twenty-four constella- 
tions of the northern and southern hemisphere, were repre- 
sented by images and talismans; the seven days of the week 
were dedicated to their respective deities; the Sabians prayed 
thrice each day; and the temple of the rnoon at llaran was 


(Reland, p. 75, &e., Chardin, or rather the lilollall, of Shah Abbas, 
tom. iv. p. 71, &c.) 
;;4 The 
Iahometan doctors arc not fond of the subject; Tet they 
holcl ci.rcumcisi.on nece:-;sary to salvation, and even pretend that 
.Mahomet was miraculously born 'without a foreskin, (Pocock, Speci- 
men, p. :nO, 3:!O. bale's l
reliminary Discourse, p. 106, 107.) 
55 Vioc1orus Sicnlns (tom. i. 1. ii. p. 112-1-!5) ha5 cast on their reli- 
gion the curious but superficia.l glance of a Greek.. Their astronomy 
would be far more yaluable: they had looked through the telef'cope 
of reason, since they could doubt whether the snn were in the num- 
ber of the l'lanett; or of the fixed stars. 
56 SimpliclUs, ("\-vho quotes Po:rphyr
T,) de Cælo, 1. ii. com. xld. 
). 123, lin. 1H, apud )'Iarsham, Canon. Chron. p. 4 ï 4, who doubts the 
fact, because it i.. advcrse to his Rystems. The earliest date of the 
Chaldæan observations is the year 2234 before Christ. After the con- 
quc;:.t of BabJ"loa by Alexmider, they were communicated, at the 
l'e
luest of ..\ristotle, to the astronomer lIipparchns. \Vhat a moment 
in the annals of i>cience ! 


./ 
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tt
 1C'l"ln of their pilgrimage. 57 But the flexible genius of 
th
.í fa.ith was al ways ready either to teach or to learn: in 
the .ral1ition of the creation, the deluge, and the patriarchs, 
thc} hcld a singular agreCl11ent with their Jewish captives; 
they Rppealed to the secret books of Adan1, Seth, and Enoch; 
and a slight infusion of the gospel has transformed the last 
re111nant of the Polytheists into tlw Christians of St. John, in 
the territory of B:1ssora. 58 The altars of Babylon were over- 
turned by the l\Iagians; but the injuries of the Sabians were- 
revenged by the sword of Alexander; Persia groaned flJ.>ove 
five hundred years under a foreign yoke; and the purest dis- 
ciples of Z
Jrüaster escaped from the contagion of idolatry, 
and breathed with their adversaries the freedom of the des- 
ert. 5 c} Seven hundred years before the death of l\fahomet, 
the Jews WelC settled in Arabia; and a far greater multitude 
was expelled fron1 the IIoIy Land in the wars of Titus and 
I-Iadrian. The iì1l
ustrious exiles aspired to liberty and power: 
they erected syr.agogues "in the cities, and castles in the wil- 
derness, and their Gentile converts were confounded with the 
children of Israel, whOln they resmnbled in the outward mark 
of circumcision. The Christian missionaries were still more 
active and successful: the Catholics asserted theil' universal 
reign; the sects whOln they oppressed, successively retired 
beyond the lin1its of the Roman empire; the l\farcionites and 
i\1anichæans dispersed their.fantastic opinions and apocryphal 
gospels; the churches of Yemen, and the princes of Hira and 


57 Pocock, (Specimen. p. 138-146,) Hottinger, (IIist. Orient. p. 162 
-203,) Hyde, (de }{eli
ione Yet. Persarum, p. 124, 128, &c.,) D'Her- 
belot, (Sabi, p. 7:2." 7:W,) and Sale, (Preliminary Discourse, p. 14, 15,) 
rather excite than gratify our curiosity; and the last of these writers 
confounùs Sahianism with the primitive religion of the Arabs. 
:>8 D' _\.nville (l'Euphrate et Ie Ti
re, p. 130-137) will fix the 
po:::ition of these ambigu.ouq Clu-istians; Assemanllus (Bibliot. 
Oriental. tom. Ï\p. p. 607-Gl!) may explain their ten(
ts. But it is a 
flippery ta:sk to a...certaia the creer! of an ignorant people, afraid and 
ashamed to disclo;-;e thcir secret traditions.. 
!,9 The )Iagi were tixed in the province of Bahrein, (Gagnier, Vie 
de :l\Iahomet, tom. iii. p. 114,) and mingled with the olcl Arabians, 
(Pocock, Bpecimcn, p. 146-150.) 


· The Codex "Xasiræm, their sacred book, has been puLlished by Nor- 
berg, whose rcscarches contain dmost all that is known of this singular 
pcople. But their origin is almost as obscure as ever: i
 ancient, their 
creed has been so corrupted with mysticism and l\'Iahometanisl1l, that its 
Dative lineaments arc ,"cry indistin('t.-.M. 
VOL. v. 9 
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Gassnn, were instructed in a purer creed by the Jacobite and 
Nestorian bishops.6 o The liberty of choice was presented to 
the tribes: each Arab was free to elect or to CODlpose his 
private religion: and the rude superstition of his house was 
mingled with the sublime theology of saints and philos- 
ophers. A fundaIoental article of faith was inculcated by the 
consent of the learned strangers; the existence of one su- 
prelne God, who is exalted above the powers of heaven and 
earth, but who has often revealed hinlself to nlankind by the 
111inistry of bis angels and prophets, and whose grace 01" 
justice has interrupted, by seasonable lniracles, the order of 
nature. 'The n108t rational of the Arabs acknowledged his 
power, though they neglected ]1Ïs ,vorship ; Gl and it was habit 
rather than conviction that still attached them to the relics of 
idolatry. The Jews and Christians were' the people of the 
Book; the Bible was already translated into the Arabic Ian- 
guage,62 and the volume of the Old Testament was accepted 
by the concord of t}wse implacable enemies. In tlle story 
of the I-Iebl"ew patriarchs, the Arabs were pleased to discover 
the fathers of their nation. They applauded the birth and 
promises of Isrnae1 ; revered the faidl and virtue of Abraham; 
traced his pedigree and their own to the creation of the first 
man, and imbibed, with equal credulity, the prodigies of the 
holy text, and the d:rearns and traditions of the Jewish rabbis. 
The base anù plebeian origin of l\Iahomet is an unskilful 
calumny of the Christians,63 who exalt instead of degrading 


60 The state of the Jews and Christians in Arabia is described by 
Pocock from Share
tani, &c., (S]Jecimen, p. GO, 13-1, &c.,) Hottin- 
ger, (Hist. Ol"Ïent. p. 212-238,) D'Herbelot, (Bibliot. Orient. p. 474 
-476,) Basnage, (Rist. des Juifs, tom. vii. 'P' 185, tom. viii. p. 280,) 
and Sale, (Preliminary Discourse, p. 22, &c., 33, &c.) 
61 In their offerings, it was a maxim to defraud God for the profìt 
of the idol, not a. more potent, but a more irritable, patron, (Pocock, 
Specimen, p. 108, 109.) 
6
 Our versions now extant, whether Jewish or Christian, appear 
more recent than the Koran; but the existence of a prior translation 
may be fairly inferred, - 1. l"rom the IJerpetual practice of the 
synagogue of expounùing the Hebrew le

on by a paraphrase in the 
vuigar tongue of the country; 2. From the analogy of the Armenian, 
PerEian, .ir:thiopic ver:-;ion:;, expressly quoted by the fathers of the 
rli'th century, who a<;
ert that the Scriptures were translated into aLE 
the Barbaric languages, C\Valton, Prolegomena ad 13iblia. Polygìot.. 
p. 31, g3-g7. 
ímon, Rist. Critique du V. et du N. Testament, 
tom. i. p. 1 gO, 181, 2R2-286, 293, 305, 30G, tom. iv. p. 206.) 
,., In co cOl1veniunt omnes, ut pleboio vilique genere ortum. 21;('... 
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the merit of their adversary. Iris ùescent [rmn Ismacl was a 
uQtional privilege or fahle; hut if the first steps of the pedi- 
gree 6.1 are dark and doubtful, he could produce rnany gener- 
[ltions of pL1n
 and genuine nobility: he sprung from the tribe 
of Koreish and the family of IIashcln, the 1110st illustrious of 
the A.rabs, the princes of :Mecca, and .the hereditary guardians 
of the Caaha. The grandfather of IHahomet was 
i\.Lùol l\Io- 
taUeb, the son of Hashem, a wealthy and generous cilizen, 
who relieved the distress of falninc with the supplies of eom- 
n1erce. .Mecca, which had been fcd by the liberality uf the 
father, was saved by the courage of the son. The kingdolll 
of Yemen was subject to the Christian princes of A.byssinia; 
their vass3.1 Abrahah was provuked by an insult to avenge the 
honor of the cr0S3; and the hply city was invested by a train 
of eleph3.uts and an. anny of Africans. A treaty was pro- 
posed; and, in thc first audience, the granùfather of l\b.h01TIet 
demanded the restitution of his cattle. "A.nd why," said 
Abrah
h, " do you not rather implore my clemency ill fayor 
of yonI' temple, which I have threatened to destroy?" "Be- 
cause," replied the intrepid chief," the cattle is my own; 
the Caaba belongs to the gods, and t!tey w.ill defend their 
hOllse . fl'om injùry and sacrilege." The want of provisions, 
or the valor of the Koreis!l, compelled the .A byssinians to a. 
di
6ì'accful retreat: their discomfiture has been adorned with 
a n1Îr...lCulous flight of birùs, who showered down stones on 
the heads of the infidels; and the deliverance was long COIn- 
mel110rated by the æra of the elephant,Gj The glory of .Abdol 


(Hottinger, lIist. Orient. p. 13G.) Yet Theophánes, the most ancient 
of thc Greeks, and thc father of many a lie, confesses that :Mahomet 
was of the rac
 of Ismad, Èy. 111å.; rEl'ly.(;IC"
n;; lfvJ.17ç, (Chronograph. 
p. 277.) 
64 Abulfeùa (in Vito :Mohammed. c. 1. 2) and GaCTllicr (Yie de 
:\Iahomct, pJ 2':;-97) clf>sci.'ibc the popular and approyc(tgcllcalogy of 
the prophet. At 
Iccca, I would not dispute its authentidty: at 
] lausanne, I v. ill ycnture to observc, 1. '1ïtLlt from 13mael to )130- 
homet, a pcriod of 2500 year::;, they reckon thirty, instead of scventy- 
!ive, gen.erations; 2. 1ïuá thè modern DcdoWCE'IlS are Îfrnorant of 
their history, and carelcs<; of their pcdigree, (Y oyaóc dc D' _\.l"viel1 x. 
p. 100, 103.). 
6':> The seed of this history, or fablc, is contained iü the cvth chap- 
ter of the Koran; aud Gagnier (ill Præfat. ad yit. 
Ioham. p. ld, 


<< The most orthodox Mahomebns only reckon b
('k the ancestry of the 
prophet for twenty g('nerations, tn Arln:m. 'Veil, :\Loha"1)Hll'rl cil'l" PrClphcL, 
11. 1 -:\1. l
!!j. - 
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l\Iotal1eb was crowned ,vith dOl11estic happiness; his life was 
prolonged to the age of one hundred and ten years; and he 
beCall1e the father of six daughters and thirteen sons. f-lis 
best bc10ved A bdallah was the nlost IJeautiful nnd modest of 
the Arabian youth; and in the fi rst night, ,\'hen he consuro- 
Inatpd his marriage with Amina,t of thc noble race of the 
Zahrites, tvj,'O hundred virgins arc said to have. expired c f 
jealousy and despair. 1\1aho1110t, or l110re properly I\Iohan:- 
med, the only son of Abdallah and Amina, was born at l\Iecca, 
four years after the death of Justinian, and two months after 
the defeat of the Aby
sinians,66 whose victory would have 
introduced into the Caaba the relIgion of the Christians. In 
his early infancy,_ he was deprived of his father, his mother, 


&
.) has tranF;latccl the hÜ;torical narrm:ive of Abulfec1a, which may be 
illu<;;trated from D'Herbelot (Bibliot. Orientale, p. 12) and Pocock, 
(Specimen, 'P. ô4.) Prideaux (Life of 
lahom('t, p. 48) calls it a lie of 
the coinage of .Mahomet; but Sal(', (Koran, p. 501-.103,) who is half 
a 
Iussulman, attacks the inconsi
tent faith of the Doctor iOT believ- 
ing the miracles of the Delphic Apollo. :ßIaracci (Alcoran
 tom. Í. 
part ü. p. 11, tom. ii. p. 823) ascribes the miracle to the devil, and 
extorts from the :Mahometaus the confession, that God would not 
have defended against the Christians the idols of t]ie Caaba. * 
66 The 
afe5t æras of Abulfeda, (in Yit. c. i. p. 
:) of Alex.autler, 
or the Greeks, 832; of TIocht Kaser, or XabQuassar, 1315, elually 
lead us to the year .5G9. The old Arabian calendar is too dark and 
Tilwertain to sUI;port the llenedictines, (Art do Yeritier les Dates, 
p. 1.5,) ,,:}10, from the day of the month and week, deùuce a new 
mode of calculatioll, and remove the birth of ?tlahomet to t!w year 
of Christ 570, the 10th of X ovembér. Yet this clate wor!.lù a
rce 
with the year 882 of the Grf'eks, which is assigned by Elmaeill (lIist. 
Saracen. p. 6) and Abulpharagius, (Dyna.st. p. 101, and Errata., 
Pocock's version.) 'Vh.ilc we refine our chronology, it is possible 
tha.t the illiteratë pro;)het was ignorant of his o.Wll age.; 


. Dr. \V cil sa,'s that the small-pox: broke out in the army of Abrahah, 
but he does not 
ivc his authority, }>. 10. - 1\1. 181.:,. 
t Amina, or Emina, was of Jewish birth. V. Hammer, Geschichte (ler 
Assa<;s. p. 10. -:\1. 
t The ùate of the birth of ;.Ia.homet is not yet fi-"{ed with precision. It 
is only known from Orieut..\l authors tlut he W.tS born on a )lonùay, the 
10th Heb}' 1st, the third muuth of the Mahomet 1.11 year; the year 40 or 42 
of Cho:;rocs :i,,"nshirvan, king of P
rsia; the year 831 of the Sclcucidan 
<erR; the ycar 1316 of the ..('1'"1 of Nabonas,ar. This leavcs the p,>int UH- 
(lec
defl h
tween the years .'}i3J, 5ïO, õ71, of J. C. See the )lcmoir of M. 
Silv. de Sac)", on (livers. cyent<; in th.
 hi<;t02
Y_ of;-

e A!ab
 b
e

re :\
aho
let, 

I?m. Acaù. des Inscnpt. vol. xhn. p. u2" 00... St. ...la-ltm, 
ol. Xl. p. 
60. -l\I. 
])1'. \Veil decidc" on A. D. 571. :Mar.omet died in 632. ag<<.>d 63; but the 
AT
bs reckoned hi<\ life hy lunar years wtieh ,.p,lu('es his life np?.rlv to GI, 
tp 
1.) --)1 131,) 
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and his grandfather; his uncles were strong and numerous, 
and, in the dívision of the inheritance, the orphan's share was 
reùuced to five camels ahd an Æthionian maid-servant. At 
hOlne anù abroad, in peace and wal
, Abu Taleb, the most 
re
pectable of his uncles, was the guide and guardian of his 
youth; in his twenty-fifth year, he entered into the service 
of Cadijah, a rich and noble widow of .r,Iecca, who soon 
rewardt'd his fidelity with the gift of her hand and fortune. 
rl'he marriage contract, in the simple style of antiquity, recites 
the mutual love of l\Iahomet and Cadijah; deseribes him as 
the most accomplished of the tribe of. Koreish; and stipulates 
a dowry of twelve ounces of gold and twenty camels, which 
was supplied by the liberality of his uncle.6 7 By this alliance: 
the son of .Abdallah was restored to the s!aíÏon of his ances- 
tors; and the judicious rnatron was content .with his domestic 
virtues, till, in the fortieth ye:lr of his age,68 he assumed îhe 
t
tle of a prophet, auJ proclaimed the religion of the Koran. 
According to the tradition of his companions, l\Iahùmet G!} 
was distinguished by the beauty of his person, an outward 
gift which is sel
om despised, except by those to whom it has 


67 I copy the honorable testimony of Abu THleb to his family and 
nephew. Laus Dei, qui nos a stirpe A.brahami et semine lsmacli
 
constituit, et nobis region em f'acram dedit, et nos judices hominibus 
statuit. Porro MohammeJ filius Abdollahi nepotis mei (nepos melt
) 
quo cum ex æquo librabitur e Koraishiclis quispiam cui non præpon- 
deraturu:{ est, bonitate et excellentiâ, et intellectu et glorÏrÎ., et acumine, 
etsi Ol)um inops fucrit, (et certe opes umbra transiens sunt et deposi- 
tum quod redJ.i debet,) de..;iderio Chadijæ filim Chowailedi tenetur, et 
ilia vi.::is
im. ipsius, quicquid autem dotis vice petieritis, e
o in me 
suscipiam, (Pocock, Specimen, e septimâ parte libri Ebn Hamduni.) 
611 The private life of :i\Iahomet, from hiq birth to his mission, is 
preserved by ....\.bulfeJa, (in Vito e. 3-7,) ancl the Arabian writers of 
g.:nuine or apocryphal note, who are alleged by Hottinger, (lIist. 
Orient. p. :W1-:!11,) 
laracci, (tom. i. p. 10-1-1,) and Gabnier, (Vie 
de 
,lahomet, tom. i. p. 97-131.) 
69 Abltlfcda, in Vito c. lxv. lx.vi. Gagnier, Vie de )lahomet, tom. iii. 
p. 272-28Ç!. The be.-lt traditions of the pcrson and conver:5ation of the 
l'rophet are dcriveJ ti"om Ayesha, Ali, and Abu IIoraira, (Ga;;nier, 
tmll. ii. p. 267. Ockley's Hist. of the f3aracens, vol. ii. p. 11D,) 
1.1=- 
named the }'ather of a Cat, who died in the :year 59 of the IIcgira.iJI. 


· Compare, likewise, the new Life of ::\Iahomet (:Mohammed. der Prophet) 
by Dr. 'Veil, (Stuttgart, 1843.) Dr. \Veil has a new tradition, that l\Lt- 
hornet wa.s at one time a shepherd. 'fhil) assimilation to the life of Moses, 
in:-.tead oî giving probability to the story, as Dr. 'Veil suggest5, makes it 
luorc smpiciou:i. K utE' p. 31. - :\1. 1845. . 
9* 
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b(,E'l1 refused. Before he spoke, the orator engaged on hig 
side the uf!ections of a public or private audience. They 
applauded his commanding presence, his majestic aspcct, his 
pierc]ng eye, his gracious smile, his flo\ving beard
 his counte- 
nance îhat painted every sensation of the soul, and his ges- 
tu I'PS that enforeed each expression of the tongue. In the 
fiuniliar offices of life he scrupulously adhered to the grave 
and ceremonious I)oliteness of his country: his respectful 
nttpntion to the rich and pOYicrful was dignified by his conde- 
scension and affability to the poorest citizens of l\lecca: the 
frankness of his manner concealed the artifice of his views ; 
and the habits of courtesy \vere inlputed to personal friendship 
or universal benevolence. lIis D1emory was capacious and 
retentive; his wit easy and social; bis imagination sublime; 
his judgment clear, rapid, and decisive. He possesscd the 
courage both of thought and action; and, although his designs 
might gradually expand with hi::; success, the first idea which 
he entertained of his divine mis
ion bears the stamp of an 
original and superior genius. The son of Abdallah was 
educated in the bosom of the noblest race, in the use of the 
purest dialect of j\rabia; and the fluency of his speech was 
corr('cted and enhanced by the pra.ctice of discreet and sea- 
sonable silence. \Yith these powers or eloquence, l\lahornet 
was an illiterate Barbarian: his you
h had never been in- 
structed in the arts of reaäing and writing; 70 the con1mon 


70 Those who believe that 
Iahomet could read or write are incapa- 
hIe of reading what is written, with another pen, in the Suras, 01' 
chapters of the Koran, vii. xxix. xcvi. These texts, and the tradition 
of the Sonna, are admitted, without doubt, by Abulfeda, (in Vit. 
c. yii.,) Gagnier, eX ot. ad Abulfed. p. I,'),) Pocock, (Spedmen, p. 1.51,) 
Rclalld, (de Religione 
Iohammedicâ, p. 236,) a
ld Sale, (Preliminary 
Discour3e, p. 42.) ::\lr. 'Yhite, almo<;t alone, denies the ignorance, to 
accuse the imposture, of the prophet. His arguments are far from 
satisfactory. Two short trading journeys to the fairs of Syria were 
surely not sufliciellt to infuse a !:;cience so rare mnong the citizens of 

Iecca: it was not in the cool, deliberate act of treaty, that 
IaholUet 
would have dropped the maf'k; nor can any conclusion be drawn from 
tt.e word., of disca::-;e and delirium. The Zette)'eel youth, before he a.,- 
pirecl to the prophetic character, mU'3t haye often exerci<;ed, in priyate 
life, the arts of readi
1
 and writing; and his fir::.it converts, of hi'i own 
fmnily, would lUlYe been the firi5t to detect nnd upbrnid hi
, scandalous 
hypoc1isy, ('Vhite's Sermons, p. 203, 201, Xotes, p. xxxyi.-xxxviü.)
 


. Sihestcr de Sa.ry (Acadcm. des In
cript. I. p. 2
,5) has ob:3crycd tha
 
the text of the xc\'ith Sura impli('s that ::Ylc\homet coulcl read; the tradi- 
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ignorance exe1l1ptcd him from shame or reproach, but he was 
reduced to a na.rrow circle of existence, and deprived of thuse 
faithful mirrors, which reflect to our l1'\ind the minds oÌ sages 
and hcroes
 Yet the' book of nature and of nlan was open to 
his view; and some fancy has been io.dulged in the politil'2.al 
nnd. philosophical obs-crvations which are ascribed to the 
..i\.rabian. -travf!-lícr. 7i He compares the nati011s and the reli- 
gions of the earth, discov
rs the weakness of th2 Persian and 
Roman monarchÿ..
s; beholds, with pity and indignati{?u, the 
degeneracy Gf the times; and re
olves to 'tinite 
nder one 
God and one kin
 thc invincible spirit and prilnitive virtues 
of the Arabs. Ollf luore accurate inquiry will suggest, tlm.t, 
instead of visiting the courts, tIre camps, the ternplcs., of the 
East, the two jou.rneys of Mahomet into Syria were confined 
to the fairs of Bostra and Damascu.s; that he was only thirteen 
years of age when he accompanied the caravaa Qf his unclB , 
and that his duty compelled hiul to l"etlUll as soon as h.c had 
disposed of the merchandise of Ca.dijah. In these hasty and 
superficial excursions, the eye of genius might òiS0ern some 
objectcl invisible to his g
osser companions 
 some seeds of 
knowledge might he cast upon a fruitful soil 
 bet his igno. 
rance of the Syriac la.nguage must have checked his curiosity; 
and I cannot perceive, in the lif-e or writings of l\Iahomet, that 
his prospect was far extended beyond the lì-rnits 'Of the Ara. 
bian world. From every regi<?l1 of that solitary world., tho 
pi1grirrts of :MeccR were annually assembled., by the caBs of 
devotion and commerce: in the free concourse of mu.ltitudes, 
a simple citizen, in his native tongu-e, might study the political 
state and character of the tr'ibes., the theory and practice of 
the Jews and Christ
a.ns. Some useful strangers may be 
tempted, or forced, to if.uplore - the rights of hospitality; and 
the enemies of l\fahon1ct have nailned the Jew, the Persian, 


71 The count de Rcmlainvilliers (We de Mahcmet, p. 202-228) 
leads his Arabian pupil. like the Telcmarhus of F'enelo
 or the Cyrus 
of Ramsa,y. His j<mrney to the court of l>ersia is pr-ob&bly 1't fiction, 
nor can I traæ the origin of Jus exclamation, ,,, Les Greer.; sout pour- 
tant ùcs hommes." The two SyÚ
n jou.rncys m.rc cxp
cssed by almost 
;>;11 the Arabian writers, both 
iahomct:u1S lolilld Christians, (G-.a'''nicl' ad 
AbuUèd. p. 10.) 0 


tion .alone denies it, and., according to Dt". 'Veil, (p. 46,) there is another 
readmg of the tradition, that '"' he could not :read well." Dr. 'Veil is not 
quite öO successful in eXIJI.a.ining away Sura xxix. It means, he thinks, 

hat he h.,..l not read au\' books, from which. he could have borrowed.- 
)1. 181,) . 
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qnd the Syrian Dlonk, whom they accuse of lending their 
secret aid to the composition of the Koran. 72 Conversation 
enriches the unders
anding, but solitu
e is the school of 
genius; Dnd the uniformity of a work denotes the hand of a 
single al"tist. From his earliest youth l\Iahomet was addicted 
to religious contemplation; each -year, during the month of 
Ramadan, he withdrew from the world) and from the arms 
of Cadijah: in the cave of Hera, three miles fronl l\tecca,73 
he consulted the spirit of fraud or enthusiasm, whose abode is 
n
)t in the heavens, but in the Inind of the prophet. The 
(:.tith which, under the name of Islam, be preached to his 
t'<1 mily and nation, is compounded of an eternal truth, and a 
ra:ce
Hary fiction, THAT THERE IS OI\LY û:iXE Gon, AND THAT 
MAHOl\IET IS THE APOSTLE OF GOD. 
It is th
 boast of the Jewish apologists, that while the learned 
nations of antiquity were deluded by the fables of polytheism, 
d:eir simple ancestors of Palestine preserved the }{nowledgc 
and worship of the true God. The moral attributes of Jehovah 
may not easily be reconciled wÏth the standard of 1l1.1'1nan vir- 
tue: his metaphysical qualities are darkly expressed; but each 
pllge of the Pentateuch and the Prophets is an evidence of his 
powcr: the unity of his namc is inscribed on the first table 
of the Jaw; and his sanctuary was never defileJ by any visible 
imag.e of the invisible essence. After the ruin of the temple, 
tl:e faith of the Hcbrew exiles was purified, fixed, and en- 
lightened, by the spiritual devotion of the synagogue; and the 
authority of :lUahomet will not justify his perpetuall'eproach, 
that the Jews of l\Iecca or l\:1edina adored Ezra as the son of 
GOd. 74 But the children of Israel had ceased to be a people; 


12 I am not at lcisure to pur;:;l1.e the fables or conjectures 1,.hich 
}wme the strange-rs accused or suspected by the infidels of :Mecca, 
\ 1'
oran, c. 16, p. 223, c. 35, p. 297, -with Sale's Remarks. Prideaux's 
I,ife of ::\Iahomet, p. 22-
7. Gagnier, Xot. ad Abulfed. p. 11, 74. 
)J aracei, tom. ii. p. 40.0.) Even Prideu.'.1x has observed, that the 
tl'i\.11Sactioll must have been sccn;t, and that the sccne lay in the heart 
of Arabia. 
73 Abulfcrla in Vito c. 7, p. 15. Gagnier, tom. i. p. 133, 1:1.j. The 

ituation of .Mount !IN'a is n
marked by Abulfeda, (Geograph. ..:-\.rab.. 
II.4.) Yct :Mahomet had neycr read of the cave of Egcria, ubinoc- 
turnæ Numa constituebat amicæ, of the Idæall .Mount, wherc 
Iino:!i 
("ollverscù "ith Jove, &.c. 
74 Koran, c. !), p. 153. Al Bcidawi, and the other commcntators 
qaotcd by Sale, adherc to the charge; but I do not underí'talld that it 
is colored by the most ob
CUl"e or absurd tradition of the Ta111ludi:;t
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and the religions of the world were guilty, at least in the eyes 
of the prophet, of giving sons, or daughters, or companions, 
to the supreme God. In the rude idolatry of the Arabs, the 
crime is. manifest :lnd audacious: the Sabians are poorly ex- 
cLlsed hy the p,'eëminence of the first planet, or intelligence, 
in t!leir ce1es
ial hierårehy; and in the l\Iagian system the 
conniet of the two principles betrays the imperfection of the 
c O :1queror. The Christians of the seventh century had insen- 
sib!y relapsed into a semblance of Paganism: their public anù 
privåte vows were addressed to the relics and images that dis- 
gnlcpd the temples of the East: the throne of the Almighty 
was darkened by a cloud of martyrs, and saints, and angds, 
the o
jeets of popuìar ,'cneration; and the Collyridian heretics, 
who nourished in the fruitful soil of Arabia, invested the Vir- 
gin l\Iary -with the name and hon'Ors of a goddess. í5 The 
mysterips of the Trinity and Incarnation appcar to contradict 
the p,'inciple of the divine unity. In their obvious sen
e, th('y 
introduce three equal deities, and transform the man Jesus 
into the su hstance of the Son of God:.'ì G an orthodox com- 
mentary will 
atisfy only a believing Inind: intemperate 
curiosity and zpal had torn the veil of the s
ncttlary; an(l 
each of the Oriental sects was eager to confp.5s that all, ex' 
cPpt themselves, desen'ed the reproach of idolatry a 1(1 aJ01y.. 
theism. The creed of 
Iahemet is free from sus.piciou 01' 
ambiguity; and the Koran is a glorious testimony to the unity 
of God. The prophet of l\Iecca rejected the wur
hip of idols 
and men, of stars and planets, on the rational principle that 
whatever l'ises must set, that whatever is born must die, that 


75 Hottinger, lEst. Orient. p. 22.3-228. The Collyridiall heresy 
WH:3 earried fi-om Thra'Ce to Arabia by some women, and the llame was 
bon'owed from the Y.vÚI !!,;, or cake, "hich they offered to the goddess. 
This example, that of Beryllus bi:;hop of noatra, (Euseb. lEst. EeclC'S. 
1. \'i. c. 3a,) and sevcral others, may excuse the re1'roach. .\rabia 
ha're:-('fr)n f
ra '(. 
76 The thrf
e gCd.3 in the Koran (c. 4, p. 81, c. 5, p. !)2) are Ouviouslv 
directed a

inst 0.1.1' Catholic I:1y;.;terv: but the Arabic commcnt:ltor:" 
undC'rstan(l them of the Fa.thc"'r, tl{e Son, and the Yir.r
n 
I
llT , an 
1"1 w 
hereti"al Trinity, mailltaineu, a"5 it i,:; said, bV" some Barbarialls at the 
Council of 
ice, lEutych. .\..nna1. tom. i. p. 410.) nut the ex:i:;tence 
of 
he JJI((,.ian
t,Js i
 dcnicd by the candid Beau::->obre, (lIi
t. de .Jlani- 
('hel:..ne, tom. 1. p. .53:t;) and he derives the mi::,t lke Ï1mn the v.ord 
Roualt, the H()ly G host, which in some Oriental ton rr U,,--3 is of the 
feminine gcnd
r, and is tiguratiyely styleJ tll(' mnthC'r of Chri:;t i1) the 
Uo:-.pd of the 
{azarenes. 
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whate\rer is corruptible must decay and perisl,.ì7 In the .Au. 
thor of the universe, his rational enthusiasn1 confessed and 
ad.ored all infinite and eternal being, without form or place, 
without issuc or similitude, present to our 1110st secret thoughts, 
existing by the nccessity of his own nature, and deriving from 
him:-'clf all rno1'al and intellectual perfection. These sublime 
truths, thus announced in the language of the prophet,ï8 
1J'e 
firmly held by his disciples, and defined with metaphysical 
precision by the interpreters of the Koran. A philosophic 
theist n1ight subscribe the popular creed of the !"lahometans ; 79 
a creed too sublime, perhaps, for our present faculties. \Yhat 
ol)ject remains for the fancy, or even the understanding, when 
Y:e have abstracted from the unknown substance all ideas of 
time llnrl space, of n10t10n élnd matter, of sensation and reflec- 
tion 1 'rhe first principle of reason and revelatron was con. 
1ìrmed by the \-oice of .Mahomet: his proselytes, from India 
to 
lol'occo, are distinguished by the name of Unitarians; and 
the d-mger of idolatry has been prevented by the interdiction 
of im.lges. The doctrine of eternal decrees and absolute pre- 
de<.;tiuation is strictlyembraceù by the :Jlahometans; and they 

.trug
le, with thè common difficulties, how to reconcile the 
prescience of God with t.he frecùol1yand responsibility of mnn ; 
Íiow to explain the pennission of evil under the reign of in- 
finite power and infinite goodness. þ 
The God of nature has written his. existence on all his 
works, and his law in the heart of man. To restore the 
I<l1owkdge of the one, and the practice of the other, has been 
the real or pretended aim of the prophets of every age: the 
liberality of l\1 4 homet allowed to his predecessors the same 
credit which he clain1ed for himself; and the chain of inspi- 
ration \vas prolonged from the fall of AJanl to the prOlTIulgn- 


77 This train of thought is philosophically exempliiied in the char- 
acter of _\.hmham, who opposed in (;haldæa the first introduction of 
idolatr
') (Koran, c. û, p. 106. JYHcrbelot, llibliot. Orieut. p. 13.) 
78 t;cc the "Koran, particularly the seconù, (p. 30,) the iìfty-seventh, 
(p. 4:j7" the fifty-eighth (p. 111) chapters, which proclaim the 

muiiH C
ll'e of the Creator. 
79 Th
 m(l
t orthodox creed'3 rrre tr:mslateJ by Pocock, (Specimen, 
p. 27 4, 
8-!-2

,) Od..lcy, lIi:-.t. of the Saracens, yol. ii. p. lxxxii.- 
::\.Cy.,) EC 1 :Ålld, (de lteligiou. 
Iohmn. 1. i. p. 7-13;) azul Chardiu, 
l y o
 a
':',;> 
n Per
(', tom. iv. p. 4-
8.) The great truth, that God 
'i 
with "\.J}t :similitude, is foolishly criticized by :;\Iaracci, (Alcorall, tOlU.I. 
p
rt i
j. p. 8ï -Dl,) because he made man aft..:l' his own ima.;c. 
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lion of the Koran. 8o During that period, son1e rays of pro- 
phetic light had been imparted to one hundred and twenty-four 
thousan.d of the elect, discriminated by their respective Incas- 
ure of virtue arrd grace; three hundred and thirtecn apostles 
were 
ent with a special cOl11mission to recall their country 
from idolatry and vice; one handred and four volumes have 
been dictated by the Holy Spirit; and six legislators of tran- 
scendent brightness have announced to lllallkind the six suc- 
cessive revelations of various rites, Lut of one imntutable 
religion. The auth.ority and station of .A.dam, Noah, Abra- 
ham, 
Ioses, Christ, and l\IahoI11et, rise in just gradation above 
each other; but whosoever hates or rejects anyone of th
 
prophets is numbered with the infidels. The writings of the 
patriarch.s were extant only in the apocryphal copies of the 
(j-reeks and Syrians: 81 the conduct of Adam had not entitled 
him to the gratitude or respect of his children; the seven 
precepts of Noah were observed by an inferior and imperfect 
class of the proselytes of the synagogue; 82 Rnd the menlory 
úf Abraham was obscurely rcver
d by the Sabians in his na- 
tive land of Chaldæa: of the myriads of prophets, l\Ioses and 
Christ alone lived and reigned; and the remnant of the in- 
Bpired writings was comprised ill the books of the Old. and the 

e\fl Testmuent. The miraculous story of l\foscs is conse- 
crated and embellished in the Koran ; 
3 an.d the captive Jews 
enjoy the secret revenge of imposing their own belief on the 


80 R'.!hmd, de Relig. 
roh.am. 1. i. p. 17-47. Sale's Preliminary 
Discou.rse, p. 73-76. Vcyage de Chardin., tom. iv. p. 28-37, and 37 
--47, for the Persian addition, "Ali is the "leu of God!" Yet the 
l)recis.e number of the prophets is not an &rticlB of faith. 
tn }"oI'the apocryphal books of Adam, see Fablicius
 Codex Pseu- 
(lepigr8phus V. T. p. 27-20; of Seth
 p. Vjt-151 ; of Enoch, p. 160 
-21.9. TInt the book of Enoch is con."wc
'Rt,ed, in some measure., by 
the quotation of the apostle St.. 1 u.ùe; and a long lcgcnda.ry fragment 
is alleged by Syncellus &ud Scaligcr.. 
82 The s
ven precepts of Noah are expla.ined by 1\Iar:-;ham, (Canon.. 
Chronicu.s, p. lõ4-U)o
) who adopts, Oll this occasion, the learning 
and credulity of Selden. 
dJ The articles of Adam, .Noah, Abraham, Jloses, &c., in the I3iLlio- 
thèque of lJ'IIerbelot, are gayly bedecked with the f<\ncifnl legends 
of the 
{a.hometfins, w'ho have lmilt 011 the grounclW01"k of Scripture 
and the TalLnud. 


· The whole book has sinc.e b(,C'Il recovered ill tbe Ethiopie language,- 
and has been edited aud translated by ArchbÜ)}lOp L,lwrenoe, Oxford, 1821. 
--]}1. 
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n
tions whose recent creeds they deride. For the author of 
Christianity, the .I\IahOllletans are taught by the prophet to 
entertain a high and mysterious }"evercnce.8 4 "Verily, Christ 
Jesus, the son of l\Iary, is the apostle of God, and his won!, 
which he conveyed unto l\Iary, and a Spil.it proceeding 
fron1 him; honorable in this world, and in the world to come, 
Clud one of those who approach near to the presence of 
God." 8.') The wonders of the genuine and apocryphal gos- 
pels 86 are profusely heaped on his head; and the LatiI
 
I.:hurch has not disdained to borrow fronl the Koran the in)- 
lnaculate conception 87 of his virgin Illother. Yet Jesus was 
a mere mortal; and, at the day of judgment, his tcstinlony 
YlÌll serve to conden1n both the Jews, who reject hiITI as a 
j>l'ophet, and the Christians, who adore hilll as the Son of God. 
The malice of his enelnies aspersed his )'eputation, and con- 

pired against his life; but their intention only was guilty; a 
phantOlll or a crinJÏnal was substituted on the cross; and the 
;nnocent saint was translated to the seventh hcaven.8 8 Dur- 

ng six hundred years the gospel was the way of truth and 
salvation; Lut the Christians insensibly forgot both the 
laws and exmnplc of their founder; and l\Iahomet was ill- 


f!-1 Koran, c. 7, p. 128, &c., c. 10, p. 173, &c. D'Herbelot, p. 6-!7, &c 
5ã Koran, c. a, p. 40, c. 4, p. 80. D'IIerbelot, p. 399, &c. 
86 See the Gospel of St. Thomas, or of the Infancy, in the Codex 
Apocryphus N. T. of :Fabricius, who collect::; the yarious testimonies 
concerning it, (p. 1:28-158.) It wa'3 published in Greek by Cotelier, 
and in Arabic by Sike, who thinks our present copy more recent than 
)lahomet. Yet his quotations agree with the original about the 
speech of Christ in hi
 craùlc, his living birds of clay, &c. (Sik.e, 
c. i. p. 168, 169, c. 36, p. 198, 109, c. 46, p. 205. Cotelicr, c. 2, p. IGO, 
161.) 
87 It is c1m-kly hinted in the Koran, (c. 3, p. 39,) and mOl'e clearly 
eXplained by the tradition of the Sonnites, (Sale's:X ate, and 
Iaracci, 
tOlll. ii. p. 112.) III the xiith century, the immaculate conception 
. was condemned by St. Bernard as a presumptuous novelty, (Fra 
l"}aolo, Istoria del Concilio cli 'frcnto, 1. ii.) 
88 See the Koran, c. 3, Y. 5:3, and c. -1, Y. 156, of 
Iaracci's edition. 
Deus cst pncstantissimus dolose agentium (an odd praise) . . . nee 
crucifixerunt cum, sed objccta est cis similit.udo; an expression that 
may suit with the system of the Docetcs; but the commentator:; be- 
lieve (:'Iaracci, tom. ii. p. 113-113, 173. Sal
, p. 4
, 43, 79) that 
another man, a friend or an encmy, was crucified in the likeness of 
Jesus; a fable which they had read in the Gospel of' 8t. J3arnabus, 
and which had been started a
 ea'rly as the time of Irenæus, by some 
Ebionite heretics, (Beausobre, JIist. du 
Ianichei
me, tom. ii. p. 2';. 

losheim, de Hch Christ. p. 3.33.) 
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structcd by the Gnostics to accuse the church, as well as the 
synagogue, of corrupting the integrity of the sacred text.8 9 
The piety of l\foses and of Christ rejoiced in the aSRurancc 
of a future prophet, morc illustrious than themselves: the 
evangelic promise of the Paraelete. or I-Ioly Ghost, was pre- 
figured in the name, and accomplished in the person, of 1\111- 
homet,ao the greatest and the bst of the apostles of God. 
The communication of idcas req 11lres a similitude of 
thought and language: the discourse of a philosopher would 
vibrate without effect on the ear of a peasant; yet how mi- 
nute is the distance of their ullder
tandings, if it be compared 
wIth the cont:lct of an infinite and a tillite mind, with the 
word of God expressed by the tongue or the pen of a 1110rtal ! 
The in
piration of the Ilebrew prophets, of the apostles and 
cvangeli"ts of Christ, 111ight not be incompatible with the 
exercise of their reason and melTIOry; and the diversity of 
their genius is 
ir<?ngly marked' in the style and composition 
of the books of the Old and New Testament. But i\!ahomet 
was content with a character, more humble, vet more sub- 
lime, of a. simple editor; the substance o{ the Koran,91 

tCconling to himself or his disciples, is uncreated anù eter- 
llal; subsisting in the essence of the Deity, and inscribcll 
with a pen of light on the table of his everlasting decrees. 
A paper copy, in a volume of silk and gems, was brought 
down to the lowest heaven by the angel G..tbriel, WllO, under 
the Jewish economy, haù indeed been despatched on the 
1110st important errands; awl this trusty nlC
sengcr SI1CCC
- 
sively revealùd the chaptpl"s awl verses 10 the A.rabian 
prophet. Instead of a perpetual and perfect lncasurc of the 


tj3 This c 1 1arge is obscurely urgE;d in the J(oral1 t (c. 3, p. 4;j;) but 
neither Mahomct, nor his followC'r
, are sufilciently vcrscd in lan- 
guagcs and criticism to givc any wcig-ht or color to thcir su:;picioll::': 
Yet the Arians and N e',torians could relate somc Fitoric"i, and the 
illiterate prophct might Ii"ten to thc b,JIll as.:
rtions of the 1\Iad
 
cha--anc:;. See ncausobrc t tom. i. p. 2!)l-311.3. 
II.} Am()n
 the prophccie:-J of the Old an
l Xew Te::;tamcllt. which aro 
pcnrertcd by the ffand or ignorance of the :\Iu Julmalls, they rlpplr 
to the'prophet thc promi;:;e of the Paraclvte, or Comforter, which had 
ùeen alrcady u3urped by thc 
lontanist
 and )lanichæans, (Beausobre, 
JIist. Critique du 
lanicheisme, tom. i. p. 26:
, &c.;) and the casy 
c.hangc of letters Tlf!!IÛlJliJ; for 1r.t.C!!
ÛlITOC, affords the etymology of 
the name of :\Iohammcd, (:Uaraccl, tom. i. part i. p. 15-
8.) 
In .For the Koran, see D'lIeroelot, p. t).J-88. ::\I
n.:tC'ci, tom i. in 
Yit Mohammed. p. 3
---15. Snlt., l)relimillary Di5cour
;e, p. 
6-10. 
VOL. v. J 0 
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divine will, the fragments of the Koran were produced at the 
discretion of l\lahornet; each revelatIOn is suited to the emer- 
gencies of his policy or passion; and all contradiction is 
removed by the saving maxim, that any text of Scripture is 
abrogated or l110dified by any subsequent passage. The 
word of God, and of the apostle, was diligently recorded by 
his disciples on palm-leaves and the shoulder-b@nes of }Dut- 
ton; and the pages, without order or connection, were cast 
into a òornestic chest, in the custody of one of his w _ves. 
rrwo years after the death of l\Iahon1et, the sacred volume 
was collected and published by his friend and successor Abu- 
beker: the work was revised by the caliph Othlnan, in the 
thirtieth year of the IIegira; and the various editions of the 
Koran assert the same 111iraculous privilege of a uniform and 
incorruptible text. In the spirit of entlmsiaS111 or vanity, the 
prophet rests the truth of his mission on the merit of his 
book; audaciously ch[!.llenges both men al1d nngcls to imitate 
the beauties of a single page; and presumes to assert that 
God alone could dictate this incOlllparable perfornlance. 92 
This argument is 1110St powerfully addressed to a devout 
Arabian, whose mind is attuned to faith and rapture; whose 
ear is deli
lited by the music of sounds; and whose ignorance 
is incapable of comparing' the productions of hunlan genius. 93 

'he hannony and copiousness of style ,vill not reach, in a. 
version, the European infidel: he will peruse with illlpatience 
the endless incoherent rhapsody of fable, and precept, and 
declamation, which selùon1 excites a sentin1ent or an iJea, 
which sonletimes crawls in the dust, and is s0l11ctimes lost in 
the clouds. The divine attributes exalt the fancy of th<? 
Arabian l1lissionary; but his lofticst strains l11USt yield to tho 
sublime simplicity of the book of Job, composed in a remote 
age, in the sanle country, and in the same 1anguage. 94 If 


92 Koran, c. 17, Y. 89. In Sale, p. 235, 2:36. In 1\Iaracci, p. 410.. 
93 Ye1 a sect of ArabialYS was persuaded, that it might be equalled 
or surpaased by a human pen, (Pocock, Specimen, p. 221, &c.;) anù 
1\laracci (the polemic i-s too hard for the translator) derides the rhym- 
ing a!rcctation of the most applauded passage, (tom. i. part ii. p. 6!J 
-75.) . 
9i Colloquia (whether real or fabulous) in medià Arabiâ atque ab 
Arabibus habita, (Lowth, de l>oesi lIebræorum Prælect.. xxxii. xxxiü. 
xxxiv., with his German editor, :Michaelis, Epillletron iv.) Yet 


. Compare Von Hammer, Gcschichte der Assassinen, p. 11. - M. 
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the cOmpOSltlùH of the Korau exceed the faculties of a lnan. 
to what superior intelligence should we ascribe the Iliad of 
I-Iomer, or the Philippics of Demosthenes? In all religions, 
the life of the founrler supplies the silence of his written rev.. 
elation: the sayings of l\Iahomet were so 111any lessons of 
truth; his actions so rnany examples of virtue; and the pub.. 
lic and private menlorials were preserved by his wives and 
companions. .At the end of two hundred years, the SOllna, 
or oral law, was fixed and consecrated by the labors of Al 
Eoch:ll"i, \,,"ho discriminated seven thousand two hundred and 
seventy-fÌ\
e genuine tI
dditions, frOlTI a 111aSS of three hundred 
thousand reports, of a lTIOre doubtful or spurious character. 
Each day the pious author prayed in tIte temple of I\Iecca, 
and performed his ablutions with the water of ZClTIZem: the 
pages \\-ere successively deposited on the pulpit and .the sep- 
ulchre of the apostle; and the \Vork has been approved by 
the four orthodox sects of the Sonnites.9.) 
The mission of the ancient prophets, of 1\losos and of Jesus, 
had been confirmed by many splendid prodigies; and 1\la- 
homet was repeatedly urged, by the inhabitants of l\Iecca and 
l\Iedina, to produce a similar evidence of his divine legation; 
to call down from hea \Ten the angel or the vol UlTIe of his rev- 
elation, to create a garden in the de
ert, or to kindle a confla- 
gration in the unbelieving city. As often as he is pressed by 
the demands of the Koreish, he involves himself in the obscure 
boast of vision and prophecy, appeals to the internal proofs 
of his doctrine, and shields himself behind the providence of 
God, who refuses those signs and wonders that would depre- 


:!IIichaeiis (p. G71-(73) haC) detected many Egyptian image:,:, the 
elephantia..:;is, papyru'3, Nile, crocodile, &c. The language is ambigu- 
ouslv styled Arabico-IIebræa. The resemblance of the sister dialects 
was w much more visible in their childhood, than in their mature age, 
(JIichaeli<;;, p. GS2. Schultens, in Pn-efat. J op.)* 
95 Al TIochari died A. II. 2ì1. See D'lIerbelot, p. 208, 4lG, 827. 
Gagnier, N at. acl AbulleJ. c. 19, p. 33. 


· The age of the book of Job is still and probably will still be dispnt('d. 
Rospnmnller th us states his own opinion: "Certe serioribus reipublicæ 
tcmporibus assiðnandum esse librum, suadere \idetur ad Chaldaismum 
vergens senna." Yet the observations of Kosegarten, which Rosenmnllcr 
has given in a note, and common reason, sugge::.t tha.t this Chaldaism may 
Le the native form of a much earlier dialect; or the Chaldaic lllay have 
adopted the podica.l archaisms of a dial('('t, differing from, but not less 
anCient than, the Heùrew. See Rosenmuller, Proleg. on Job, p. 41. The 
poetry appears to me to belong to a much earlier period. _ M. 
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ciate the Inerit of faith, and aggravate the guilt of iníiL1clity. 
But the lTIodest or angry tone of his apologies betrays his 
weakness and vexati6n; and these passages of scandal estab 
li'Shed, beyond suspicion, the integrity of the Koran. go The 
votaries of 1\lahomet are 1110re assured than himself of his 
rniraculous gifts; and, their confidence and credulity incrense 
as they are farther removed frOlTI the t1n1e and place of his 
spiritual exploits. They believe or affirm that trees went 
forth to meet him; that he was 
aluted by stones; that water 
gushed from his fingers; that he fed th
 hungry, cured the 
sic k, and raised the dead; that a bealh groaned to him; that 
a camel complained to him; that a shoulder of mutton informed 
him of its being poisoned; and that both animate and inani- 
mate )lature ,vere eqnally subject to the apostle of God. 97 His 
dream pf a nocturnal journey is seriously described as a real 
and corporeal transt
ction. .L\. Inys
erious aninwl, the Borak, 
c011veyed hirn frOlT1 the temple of l\Iccca to that of Jerusalem: 
with his companion Gabriel he successively ascended the 
seven heavens, and recei,.ed and repaid the salutations of 
the patriarchs, the prophets, and the angels, in their respec- 
tive mans1on
. Beyond the seventh heaven, "Mahomet alone 
was pen-nitted to proceed; he passed the veil of unity, ap- 
proached within two bow-shots of the throne, and felt a cold 
that pierced him to the heart, when his shoulder ,vas touched 
by the hand of God. Aficr this familiar, though important 
conversatioB, he again desccnded to Jerusalem, rcmounted 
tlie Borak, rettlrned to :Mecca; and performed in the tenth 
part of a night the journey of many thousand years. 98 Ac- 


!Ii> See, more remarkably, Koran, c. 2, 6, 12, 13, 17. rrideaux 
(Life of :Üahomet, p. 18, 19) has confounded the impostor. ltlaracci, 
with a more learned apparatug, has shown that the passages which 
deny hi3 miracles arc clear and positive, (Alco
.-an, tom. i. pal t. ii. p. 7-- 
12,) and those which seem to assert them arc mnbióuous and insulli.- 
éÏcnt, (p. 12-2
.) 
07 See the Specimen JIist. Ara1mID, the text of Ab ulph a rag ius, 
p. 17, the notes of Pocock, p. 187-190. D'IIcrbclot, .BiLliothèque 
Orientale, p.. 76, 77. Yoyaf;es de Chardiu, tom. iv. p. 200-20:3. 

raracci (Alcoran, tom. i. p. j:!-ù4) has. most laboriously collected 
find cO
1futcd the miracles and prophecies of 
Iahomet, which, accord- 
in
 to some writers, am.ount to three thousand. 
O
 The nocturnal journey i:3 cireumstantially related by Ahulfeda, 
(in Yit. )lohammed, c. 10, p. 33,) "who wishes to think it a yision; b} 
l)rideaux, (p. 31-40,) who aggravates the absm'dities; and by Uagnipr, 
(tom. i. p. 2,;2-343,) "who declarca, from thc zealous Ai Jannabi, 
that to ÙCIIY thi::; journey, i:-5 to disbclieyc the Koran. Yet the Koran, 
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cording to another legend, the apustle confounded in a national 
assembly the malicious challenge of the Koreish. IIis resist- 
less word split asunder the orb of the l11oon: the obedipr.t 
planet stooped from her station in the sky, 
ccomplishcd the 
seven revolutions round the Caaba, saluted l\Iahornet in the 
Arabian tongue, and, suddenly contracting her dimensions, 
cntered at the collar, and issueù. forth through the slecve, of 
his shirt. 99 The vulgar are amused with these marvellous 
tales; but the gravest of the l\fussulman doctors imitate the 
modesty of their master, and indulge a latitude of faith or 
interpretation. lOO They might speciously allege, that in 
preaching the religion it was neeùless to violate the harmony 
of nature; that a creed unclouded with Inystery may be ex- 
cused from miracles; and that the sword of IHahornet was 
not less potent than the rod of 1\loses. 
The polytheist is oppressed and distr(tcted by the variety 
of superstition: a thousand rites of Egyptian origin were 
interwoven with the essence of the :Mosaic law; and the spirit 
of the gospel had evaporated in the pageantry of the church. 
The prophet of .Mecca was tempted by prejudice, or policy, 
or patriotism, to. sanctify the rites of the Arabians, and the 
custom of visiting the holy stone of the Caaba. But tbe pre- 


without nami.ng either heavcn, or Jerusalem, 01" :Uecca, has only 
dropped a mysterious... hint: Laus illi qui transtulit servum 
UU1Jl ab 
oratorio Haram ad oratorium remoti
!'imum, (Koran, c. 17, v. 1; iu 

laracci, tom. ii. p. 107; for 
ale's 
r:.;ion i::; more licentious.) 
\ slen- 
der basis for the aerial structure of trailition. 
99 In the prophetic style, whie)1 uses the pre'-ent or past for the 
future, :Mahomet had said, Appropinq u[>vit hora, et sci:3sa c:-;t luna, 
(Koran, c. .J 1, v. 1; in )I
acci, tom. ii. p. GSS.) This fi
ure of rhetoric 
has been converted into a fact, which is said to be a.;tested bv tlw 
most respectable eye-witlles<jes, (jlaracci, tom. ii. p. 690.) Th
 Ïcs- 
tival is still celebrated by the l)er::;ia
l
, (Charùin, tom. iy. p. :!O 1 ;) 
and the lc
enù is tcdiously spun out by Gagnier, (Yie de 
lahomet, 
tom. i. p. 183-2:31,) on the faith, as it should scem, of the credulOlB 

\..l Jallnabi. Yet a ::\lahometan ùoctor has arraigned the credit of the 
principal witness, (apud Pocock, Specimen, p. 187 ;) the best inter- 
preter::; are content with th
 simple sense of the Koran, (_\1 Beidawi J 
apuù Hottinger, Hi'5t. Orient. 1. ii. p. ;
02 ;) and the silcnce of Abul- 
ïcda i<; worthy of a prince and a philosopher.*" 
IOU Abulpharagius, in Spedmen llist. Arab. p. 17; aml his scepti- 
cism is justi1ìed in the notcs of l)ocock, p. 190-191, from the purest 
authoritie::;. 


· Compare Hamaker, ::\otcs to Inc. Auct. Lib. uû Bxpcu. 
Iemrhillo8, 
p. 62. -1\1. 


10* 
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cepts of lVlaho111et himsel f inculcate a 11101'e simple and ratlonal 
picty: praycr, fasting, and al1ns, are the religious duties of a 
l\lussulman; and he is encouraged to hope, that prayer will 
carry him half way to God, fusting will bring him to the door 
of his palace, and alms will gain hin1 adn1ittance.1 01 I. Ac- 
cording to the tradition of the nocturnal journey, the apostle, 
hi his personal confercnce with the Deity, was comn1anded to 
imposc on his disciples the daily obligation of fifty prayers. 
By the advice of :Moses, hc applied for an alle,yiation of this 
intolerable burden; the number was gradually reduced to 
fi\'e; without any di
pcnsation of business or pleasure, or 
timc or place: the devotion of the faithful is repeated at day- 
break, at noon, in the afternoon, in the evening, and at the 
first watch of the night; and in the present decay of religious 
fervor,. our travellers arc edified Ly the profound humility 
aud attention of the Turks and Persians. Cleanliness is the 
key of prayer: the frequent lustration of the hands, the face, 
and the body, which was practised of old by the Arabs, is 
solemnly enjoined by the Koran; and a permission is formally 
granteù to supply with sand the scarcity of water. The 
words and attitudes of supplication, as it is performed eith.er 
sitting, or standing, or prosti'ate on the ground, orc pre- 
scribed by custOlll or authority; but the prayer is poured 
forth in'short and fcrvent ejaculations; the measure of zeal is 
not exhausted by a tedious liturgy; and each l\fussuhnan for 
his own person is invested with the character of. a priest. 
Among the theists, who reject the use of images, it has been 
found necessary to restraÍJ1 the wanderings of the fancy, by 
directing the eye and the thought to\vards a kcbla, or visible 
point of the horizon. The prophct was at first inclined to 
gratify the Jews by the choice of Jel
usalClll; but he soon 
returned to a more natural partiality; and five till1es every 
day the eyes of the nations at Asti'acan, at Fez, at Delhi, 
re 


101 The most authentic account of these prccepts, pilgrimage, 
prayer, fasting, alms, and ablutions, is extractecl from the Persian and 
Arabian theologians by -:ðlaracci, (Prodrom. part iv. p. 9-24,) Re- 
land, (in his excellent treatise de Heligione 1\Iohammediccl, Utrecht, 
1717, p. 67-123,) and Chardin, (Voyages in Perse, tom. iv. p. 47- 
19J.) l\1:aracci is a partial accuser; but the jeweller, Chardin, had 
the eyes of a philosopher; and Reland, a judicious student, had 
travelled over the East in his closet at Utrecht. The xivth letter of 
'l'ournefort (Yoyage du Levant, tom. ii. p. 325-360, ill octavo) I
 
Bcribcs what he had seen of the religion of the Turks. 
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devoutly tUl'ned to the holy temple of f\.Iecca. Yet every 
spot for the service of God is equally pure: the l\lah01llctan::., 
indifferently pray in their chamber or in the street. l\.S a dis. 
tinction from the Jews and Christians, the Friday in each 
week is set apart for the .useful institution of public worship: 
the people is assClllbled in the mosch; and the imam, some 
respectable elder, ascends the pulpit, to begin the prayer and 
pronounce the sermon. But the l\Iahometan religion is desti- 
tute of priesthood or sacrifice; and the independent spirit of 
fanaticism looks down with contempt on the rniniste1's and the 
slaves of superstition.*' H. The voluntary 102 penance of the 
ascetics, the tùrment and glory of their lives, was odious to 
a prophet who censured in his companions a rash YOW 
of abstaining from flesh, and \Vomen, and sleep; and fil"lnly 
declared, that he would suffer no Inonks in his religion. 1U3 
Yet he instituted, in each year, a fast of thirty day'S; and 
strenuously recomlnended the observance as a discipline 
which purifies the soul and subdues the body, as a s
tlutary 
exercise of obedience to the will of God and his apostle. 
During the month of Ramadan, f1'0111 the rising to the setting 
of the sun, the l\lussulman abstains from eating, and drinking, 
and women, and baths, and perfumes; from all nourishment 
that can restore his strength, from all pleasure that can gratify 


102 
Iahomet (Sale's Koran, c. 9, p. 153) l"eproaches the Christians 
with taking their priests and monks for their lords, besides God. Yet 
1Iaracci (Prodromus, part iii. p. 69, 70) excru;es the worship, espe- 
cially of the pope, and quotes, from the Koran itself, the casc of 
Eblis, or Satan, who was cast from heaycn ior æfusing to adore 
Adam. 
lU3 Koran, c. 5, p. 94:, and Sale's not
, which rcfers to the authority 
of JaUaloddin and .Al13cidawi. D'Herbclot declares, that :M:ahomet 
c;.1nclcffined La vie religieuse; and that the first swarms of fakirs, der- 
yisc:
, &e., did not ai'pear till after the ycar 300 of the HC3im, (nib- 
liot. Orient. p. 2D2, 718.) 


. S.uch is l\Iahometanism beyond the prccinct
 of th
 Holy City. But 
, Mahomet retained, and the Koran sanctions, (Sale's Koran, c. 5, in init. 
c. 22, yol. ii. p. 171, 172,) the sacrifice of sheep and camels (proùaùlyac- 
conlin
 to the 01Ll Arabian ritcs) at Mccca; and the pilgri111
 comv1ctc 
their ceremonial with sacrifices, sometimes as numerous and eo"tly as 
those of King Solomon. Compare note, vol. iv. c. xxiii. p. 96, and 1,"ors- 
ter's Mahometanism Unveiled, "01. i. p. 420. This author quotes the 
questionahle authQrity of Benjamin of Tudela, for the sacrifice of a camel 
ùy the caliph at Basra; but sacrifice undoubtedly forms no part of the 
ordinary Mahometan ritual; nor will the sanctity of. the caliph, a
 the 
parthly representative of the prophet, bcar any close analogy to t.he priest- 
hood of the :Mosa.ic :::1." Gcntile rl'ligioIlS. _ M. W 
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l1is senses. In the revolution of the lunar year, the Ra
adan 
coincides, by turns, with the W Anter cold and the summer 
heat; and the p::ttient martyr, without assuaging his thirst 
with a drop of v.;ater, n1ust expect the close of a tediou
 and 
sultry day. The interdiction of wine
 peculiar to some order
 
of priests or hermits, is converted by l\Iahomet alone into a 
positive and general law; 104 and a considerab[e portion of the 
globe has abjured, at his command, the use of that salutary, 
though dangerous, liquor. These painful restraints are, doubt- 
less, infringed by the libertine, and eluded by the hypocrite; 
but the legislator, by whOln they are enacted, c.annot surely 
be accused of alluring his proselytes by the indulgence of their 
sensual appetites. Ill. The charity of the l\Iaho111ctans de- 
f;cends to the animal creation; and the Koran repeatedly in. 
culcate's, not as a merit, but as a strict and indispensable duty, 
the relief of the indi
ent and unfurtunate. :Mahomct, per- 
haps, is the only lawgin:r who has defined the precise measure 
of charity: the standard may \'ary with the \.icgree and nature 
of property, as it consists either in money, in corn or cattle, 
in fruits or merchandìse ; but the Musslliman does not aCC0I11- 
plish the law, unless he bestows a tenth of his revenue; and 
jf his conscience accuses him of fraud or extortion, the -tenth, 
under the idea of restitution, is enlarged to a jjilt.1 05 Benev- 
olence is the foundation of justiqe, since we are forbid to 
injure those whom vV'e arc bound to assist. l'1. prophet 111ay 
reveal the secrets of heaven and of futurity; but in his 
1110ral precepts he can only repeat the lessons of our own 
hearts. 
The two articles of belief, and the four practical duties, of 
1:31am, are guarded by rêwards and punishn1ents; and the 


104 Rce the double prohihition, (Koran, c. 2, p. 2.j, c. 5, p. !H;) the 
onC'in the style of a legi
lator, the other in that of a fanatic. The 
public and private motive" of 
Iahomet arc invC';.;tigated by Priclea11x 
(Life of :Mahomet, p. 62-6-1-) and Sale, (Preliminary Di::;cour
e. 
p. 124.) 
Ill;; The jealousy of 
Iarflcci (Prodromus, part iv. p. 33} prompts 
him to enumerate the more liberal alms of the Catholics of Rome. 
Fifteen great hospitals are oren to many thousand patients and l--,il- 
grims; fifteen hundred maidens are annually portioned; fifty-six 
charity schools are founded for both sexes; one hundred and twenty 
confraternities relieve the wants of their brethren, &e. The benevo- 
lence of London is still more extensive; but I mn nfi'aid that much 
more is to be ascribeù to the humanity, than to the relióion, of the 
pcop1c. 
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fhith of the ]\1t
ssulman is devoutly fixed on the event of the 
judgment and the last day. The prophet has not presumed 
to detennine the moment of that awful catastrophe, though 
he darkly announces the signs, Loth in heaven and earth 
which will prece
le thc universal dissolution, when life shaD 
be destroyeù, and the order of creation shall be confounded 
in the p;'imitive chaos. At the blast of the trumpet, new 
worll.ls will start into being: angels, genii, and men will arise 
frofÜ the dead, an,l the human soul will ag
in be united to the 
body. The doctrine of the resurrection was first entertained 
hy the Egyptians; 106 and their rnummies were enlbalmed, 
their pyr3.n1ic1s were constructed
 to preserve the ancient 
mansion of the soul, during a period of three thousand years. 
B
t the attempt is partial and unavailing; and it is with a 
more philosophic spirit that :Mahomet relies on the omnipo- 
tence of thc Creator, whose word can reanimate the breath- 
less clay, and coJlect the innumerable a10ms, th!!t no longer 
retain their form or substance.I o7 The intermediate state of 
the soul it is hard to decide; and those who most firn11y be- 
1ieve her immaterial nature, are at a loss to understand how 
she can think or act without the agency of the organs of 
sensc. 
The reunion of the soul and body will be followed by tho 
final judgment of m
lnkind; and in his copy of the I\lagian 
picture, the prophet has too faithfully represented. thp forms 
of proceeding, and even the slow and successive operations, 
of an earthty tribunal. By his intolerant adversaries he is 
upbrai(led for extending, eyen. to themselves, the hope of sal- 
vation, for asserting the blackest heresy, that every man who 
believes in GoJ, and accomplishes good works; may.cxpect 
in the last day a favorable sentence. Such rational indiffer- 
ence is ill adapted to the character of a filnatic; nor is it 
probable that a me:-::iscnger from heaven should d('preciate the 
value anù necessity of his own reveJation. In the idiùm of 


1116 See Hcrodotus (1. Îi. c. 123) and our learncd count1'
.man Sir 
John 
Iarsham, (Canon. Chronicu3, p. 4G.) The' -fIT,.;: of thc same 
'writcr (p. 23,1-27'1) i::; :m elaborate Rl
ctch of the infernal rc
ion:.;, 0.9 
they were painted by the fancy of the E 6 yptians and Grecks, of thu 
poets and philosophers of antiq'U.ity. 
107 The Koran (c. 2, p. 2.)9, &c.; of Sale, p. 32; of :Maracci, p. 97) 
relates an :ngenious miracle, which s
tisfied the curio<:;itv, and COD- 
firmeù the faith, i)f Abrah
m . 
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the Koran,I08 the belief of God is inseparable from that OJ 
l\Iahomet: the good works are those which he has enjoined; 
and the two qualifications imply the profession of Islam, to 
which 811 nations and all sects are equaHy invited. 'I'heir 
sPlritual blinùness, though excused by ignorance and crowned 
with virtue, will be scourged with everlasting torments; and 
the tears which .Mahomet shed oyer the tomb of his mother, 
for whom he was forbidùen to pray, display a striking con- 
trast of hUlnanity and enthusiasm: lOj The doom of the infi- 
dels is common: the measure of their guilt anù punishment 
is determined by the degree of evidence which they have re- 
jected, by the magnitude of the errors which they have enter- 
tained: the eternal Inansions of the Christians, the Jews, the 
Sabians, the l\lagians, and idolaters, are sunk below each 
other in the abyss; and the lowest hell is reserved for the 
faithless hypocrites who have assumed the mask of religion.' 
.After the greater párt of mankind has been condemned for 
their opinions, the true believers only will be judged by their 
actions. The good and evil of each ì\1ussuln1an win be accu- 
rately weighed in a real or allegorical balance; and a singular 
mode of compensation will be aHowed for the payment of in- 
juries: the aggressor will refund an equivalent of his own 
goud actions, for the benefit of the person whOln he ha
 
wronged; and if he should be destitute of any moral property, 
the weight of his sins will be loaded with an adequate share 
of the delTICrits of the sufferer. According as the shares of 
guilt or virtue shaH preponderate, the sentence \\.iil be pro- 
nounced, and all, without distirwtion, will pass over the sharp 
and perilous bridge of the abyss; but the innoce,t, treading 
in the footsteps of :Mahomet, will gloriously enter the f!ates 
of paradise, while the guilty will fall into the first and mildest 
of the seven hells. rrhe term of expiation will vary from 


108 The cnndicl Rcland has c1emo.n
trated, that :l\Iahomet damns all 
unbelievers, (de Religion. l\10 ham. p. ] 28-14- 2 ;) that devils will not 
be finally s
wed, (p. 196-199;) that paradise ""ill Hot solely consist 
of corporeal delights, (p. 199-205;) anù that women's souls are im- 
mortal, (p. 20.5-:W9.) . 
lU9 Al Beidawi, apud Sale. Koran, c. 9, p. 1 G4. The refusal to 
pray for an unbelieving kindred is justifiell, according to :Mahomet, 
by the duty of a prophet, and the example of Abraham, who repl'O- 
bated his own father as an enemy of Gael. Yet Abraham (he adds, 
c. 9, v 116. }'Iaracci, tom. ü. p. 317) fuit sane piuc;, mitis. 
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ninp hund red to seveh thousand years; but the prophet has 
judiciously promised, that all his disciples, whateH
r nlay be 
their sins, shall be saved, by their own faith and hIS interces- 
sion, from eternal d:llnnation. It is not surprising that super- 
stition should act 1110st po\verfully on the fears of her votaries, 
since the hlll1
an fancy can paint with nlore energy the mis- 
ery th3.n the bliss of a future life. \Vith the two simple ele- 
lTIents of darkness and fire, we create a sensation of pain, 
which may be aggravated to an infinite degree by the idea of 
endless duration. But the same idea operates with an oppo- 
site effect on the continuity of pleasure; and too n1uch of our 
present enjoyments is obtained from the relief, or the com- 
parison, of evil. It is natural enough that an Arabian prophet 
should dwell with rapture on the groves, the fountains, and 
the rivers of paradise; but instead of inspiring the blessed 
inhabitants with a liberal taste for harm9uy and science, con- 
versation and friendship, he idly celebrates the pearls and 
:1iamonds, the robes of silk, palaces of lTIarble, dishes of gold, 
rich wines, artificial dainties, nmnerous attendants, and the 
whole train of sensual and costly luxury, which becomes in- 
sipid to the owner, even in the shoi,t period of this mortal life. 
Seventy-two HOlln's, or black-eyed girls, of resplendent beauty, 
blooming youth, virgin purity, and exquisite sensibility, will 
be created for the use of the n1eanest believer; a moment of 
pleasurE' win be prolonged to a thousand years, and his facul- 
ties will be increased a hundred fold, to render hin1 worthy 
of his felicity. Notwithstanding a vulgar prejuùice, the gates 
of heaven will be open to both sexes; but l\Iahon1et has not 
specified the male companions of the female elect, lest he 
should either alarlTI the jealousy of their former husbands, or 
disturb their felicity, by the suspicion of an everlasting mm'. 
riage. This image of a carnal paradise has provoked the 
indignation, perhaps the envy, of the monks: they declairn 
against the impure religion of l\lahomet; and his modest 
apologists arc driven to the poor excuse of figures and allego- 
l'lcs. But the sounder and more consistent party adhere, 
without shame, to the literal interpretation of the Koran: 
useless would be the resurrection of the boòy, unless it were 
restored to the possession and exercise of its worthiest facul- 
ties; and the union of sensual and intellectual enjoyment is 
requisite to complete the happiness of the double animal, the 
perfect man. Y ct the joys of the l\íahometan paradise will 
110t be confined to the inùulgence ()f luxury and appetito ; and 
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the prophet has exprcss1y declared that all meaner happiness 
will be forgotten and despised by the saints and martyrs, who 
shall be adlnitted to the beatitude of the òivine vision. liD 
The first and most arduous conquests of 7\Iahomet III were 


110 For the clay of jud 6 1!lent, helì, paradise, &c.., consult the Koran, 
(c. 2, v. 25, c. 53, 7S, &c.;) with 
Iaracci's virulent, but learned, refu- 
tation, tin his note:;, and in the l)rodromus, part iv. p. 78, 120, 122, 
&c.;) D'Herbelot, (Bibliothèque Orientale, p. -3G8, 375;) Reland, 
p. 47-61 ;) and Sale, (p. 76-103.) The original ideas of the :Magi 
Rre darkly and doubtfully explored by their apologist Dr. Hyde, 
(Hi::it. Reli
ionis Persarum, c. 33, p. 40
-412, Oxon. 1760.) In the 
:>rticle of :l\1ahomet, Bayle has shown hO\v indifferently wit and 
philosophy supply the absence of genuine information. 
111 Before I enter on the history of the prophf't, it is incull1.bent on 
me to prod.uce my evidence. _ The Latin, French, and English yersions 
of the Koran are precedetl by histol ical discourses, and the three 
transla
ors, )Iaracci, (tom. i. p. 10-32,) Sayary, (tom. i. p. 1-248,) 
mHl Sa10, (Preliminary Di::;cour
;c, p. 33-56,) had accurately studied 
the Iml'
ua,.;e and character of their author. Two professed Lives of 
:Ma1->omet have been composed by Dr. Prideaux (Life of 
Iahomet, 
seveath c.titian, IJonc1on, 1718. in octayo) and the count de Boulain- 
villicr!':, (Vie de 1\Iahomed, Londl'es, lÏ:30, in octavo:) but the adverse 
'wish of finding an impot;tor or a hero, ha:3 too often corrupted the 
lcarnin
 of the doctor and the ingenuity of the count. The article in 
D'!Ierbclot (Bibliot. Orient. p. 598-603) i::; chiefly drawn from 
:K ovairi and :\Iirkond; but the best and morst authentic of our guides 
is )L U-
gnier, a Frenchman by birth, and professor at Oxford of the 
Oriental ton
nes. In two ela.borate works, (Ismacl Abnlfeda. de 
Yita et H.ebus gesti:,; ::\lnhammcdis, &c. Latine vertit, Præfatione et 
X otis illu:-travit Johannes Gagnier, Oxon. 1723, in folio. La 
Vie ùe 
}'Iahomet trad.uite et cOInl'ilée de l' Alcoran, des Traditions Authenti- 
ques de la Sanna et des l1leilleurs Auteurs Arabes; Amsterclam, 174-8, 
3 yols. in 1 
mo.,) he ha::; interpreted, illu
trated, and supplied the Arabic 
text of AbulfeJa and Al J annabi; the first, an enlightened prince, 
who reigned at Hamah, in Syria, A. D. 1310-133
, tsee Gagnier 
Præfat. ad Almlfcd.;) the f'econcl, a credulous doctor, who vi8Íted 
:Mccca A. D. 15Jl5. (D'Uerbclot, p. ð97. Gagnier, tom. iii. p. 209, 
210.) These are my general vouehcrs, anll the in4uisitive reader 
may follow the order of time, and the ùi vi::iion of chapters. Yet I 
must observe that both Abulfeda ana Ai Jallnabi are modern hiqto- 
1'Ìans, amI that they eannot appeal to any "Titers of the first century 
of the Hcgira. '* 



 A new Life, by Dr. ""\V cil, (Stuttgart, 18,1-3,) has added some few tra- 
ditions, 11nknown ill Europe. Of Dr. \VeiL's Araùic scholarship, which 
profes
es to <:urrect many errors ill Gagnier, in Uaracci, and in .i\1. yon 
Hamllwr, I am. no judge. Bllt it Î5 remarkable that hf' does not seem 
acqnainted with the passa
e of Ta.bari, translë.ted ùy Colonel Vans Ken- 
neùy, in the Bombay Trans.\ctions, (vol. iii.,) the earliest anù most impor- 
ta.nt aùdition m:lde to the traditionary Life of :Mahomct. I am incli.ned 
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those of his wife, his selTant, his pupil, and his friend; 11
 
since he presented himself as a prophet to those who were 
Inost conversant with his infirmities as a man. Yet Cadijah 
believed the words, and cherished the glory, of her hushand; .. 
the obsequious and affectionate Zcid was tempted by the 
prospect of feeedonl;' the illustrious Ali, the son of Abu 
Trrleu, emhraced the sentiments of his cousin with the s
irit 
of a youthful hero; and the wealth, the moderation, the 
veracity of Abubeker confirmed the religion of the prophet 
whom he was destined to succeed. By his persuasion, ten 
of d1C most respectable citizens of l\Iecca were introduced to 
the private lessons of Islam; they yielded to the voice of 
reason and cnthusiasln; they repeated the fundamental 
creed, "There is but one God, and l\Iahomet is the apostle 
of God; 17 and their faitb, even in this lifè, \vas rewarded 
with riches and honors, with the command of armies and the 
government of kingdoms. Three years were silently eln- 
ployed in the conversion of fourteen proselytes, the first-fruits 
of his mission; but in the fourth year he assumed the pro- 
phetic office, and resolving to impart to his family the light 
of divine truth, he prepared a banquet, a ImTIb, as it is said, 
and a bowl of 111ilk, for the entertainment of forty guests of 
the ràcc of Hashem. "Friends aw.1 kinslTIf'n," said 1\la- 
hornet to the assembly, "I offer you, and I alone can oiler, 
the most precious _of gifts, the treasures of this world and of 
the world to come. God has commanded me to call you to 
his service. \Vho among you will support my burden? 'Vho 
among you will be my companion' and lTIY vizi!3 r ? " 113 No 
answer was returned, till the silence of astonishment, and 
doubt, and conten1pt, was at length broken by the impatient 
courage of Ali, a youth in the fourteenth year of his age. 


112 After the Greck
, Prideaux (p. R) disclose;;; the secret doubts of 
the wife of :l\Iahomet. As if he had been a privy counsellor of the 
prophet, BoulaÏ1williers (p. 27:2, &c.) unfolds the sublime and patriotio 
,'icws of Cadijah and the fir:st disciples. 
!'3 rczirus, portitor, bajulus, onus ferens; and this plebeian name wag 
transferred by an apt metaphor to the pillars of the state, (Gagnier, 
K ot. ad Aqulfed. p. 1 D.) I endeavor to preserve the Arabian idiolI
 
us far as I can fed j t myself in a Latin or :French translation. 


to think Colonel Vans Kel1nedy's appreciation of the prophet's ch
ractt'r, 
which may be overlooked in a criticism on Voltaire's Mahomet, the most 
just which I have ever read. The work of Dr. 'Veil appears to'11C most 
\aluable in it:; dissection and chronologit:'al view of the Koran. - M. 18.1.1. 
YOLo v. 11 
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'0 prophet, I am the man: whosoever riscs against thcc
 
I will dash out his teeth, tear ont his eyes, break his legs, )'ip 
lip his beUy. 0 prophpt, I \vill he lilY )'izicr over th('m." 
1\1ahomet aeceptf'd his oiler with transport, and Abu Talf'd 
was ironicaHy e,hortcd to 'respect the superior dignity of his 

on. ]n a nwre serious tone, the Üüher of Ali advised his 
l1C'phew to relinquish his ilnpracticable d
sign. " Spare :'our 
remonstrances," replieù the intrepiù fanatic to his uncle amI 
beneTactor; ., if they should place the sÚn on IllY right hand 1 
and the moon on nJY left, they should not (Ev('rt me from nlY 
cbur
e." fIe persevered tcn years in the exercise of hi:;:; 
nl1.3Sion; and lhe religion which ha:3 overspread the Bast and 
the \V est atlvanc
d with a slow and painful progress within 
the walis of l\lpc'-'a. Yet l\Iahornet enjoyed the satisfaction 
of beholding the illcrea
e of his infunt congregation of pnita.- 
rians, who reyered hin) as a prophet, and to whom he season- 
ably dispensed the spiritual nourishment of thE' Koran. 'The 
number of proselytes may be esteemed by.the absence of 
ej
hty-threc n1
n and eighteen women,- who retired to iEthio- 
pia in the seventh year of his lnÌssion; and his party was 
fortIfied by the tin1ely conversion of his uncle IIan1za, and of 
the fierce anù illtÌcxibJe OInar, who siglJn.lized in the cause 
of Islam the s
une zeal, \vhich he had exerted for i
s destrnc- 
tion. Nor was the charity of l\Iahomct conlllled to the tribe 
of Koreish, or the preciñcts of :l\Iecca: on solemn fe:-;tivals, 
. in the days of pilgrimage, he frequented the Caaba, accosted 
the strangers of every tribe, and urged, Loth in private con- 
verse and public discourse, the belief and \vorship of a sole 
Deity. Conscious of his reason and of. his weakness, he 
asserted the liberty of conscience, and disc1aimed the use of 
religious violence: 114 but he called the Arabs to repentance, 
and c9njured then1 to rememher the rtIlcient iJolaters of Ad 
and Thamud, \yhom thc divine justicc haù swept away froB1 

he face of the earth. l1 .J 


114 The passases of the Koran in behalf of tolerí'tion are strong' 
and numerou..;: c. 2, v. '25ï, c. Hi. 1:2
, c. 17, 54, c. 45, 1.3, c. 50, 39, 
c. 88, 21, &c., ".ith the notes of :!\laracci and Sale. This character 
alone may generaUy decide t.he doubts of the learned, whether a 
cha.pter was reyealeJ at )lccca or :Mcdina. 
113 See the Koran, (passim, and eSl
ecially c. 7, p. 123, 12.1, &c.,) 
and the tradition of the Arabs, (Pocod:., 
l)Cl:Îmen, r. 3:5-27.) The 
caverns of the tribe of Thamutl, fit for men of the ordinarv stature, 
were shown in the mi,lway between 
Icùina arJ D..Ull
1.:.;
us, (Abu1fl'(\' 
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The people of :Mecca wcre hardened in. their unbelief by 
superstition and Cl1\TY. 'fhc elders of the city, the uncles of 
the prophet, affccted to dcspise the presumption of an orphan, 
the refùrmcr of his country: the pious orations of l\Iahoi1lct 
in the Caaua wcre answcred hy the clamors of .A..bu Talcb. 
H Citizens and pilgrims, listen not to the tcmpter, hcarken not 
to his impious novelties. Stand fast in the worsllip of Al LiLta 
and AI U zzah," Yet the son of Abdallah was c\'er dear to 
the aged chief: n.nd- he protected the fame and persoll ðf his 
nep,hew ng:Úllst the assaults of the Koreishites, who had long 
beea jealous of the IHeëmil1ence of the fan1iiy of I-Iashe!n. 
'I'heir nw.licc was colored with the pretencc of religion: in 
the age of Job, the crime of impicty was punished by the Ara- 
bian luagistrate ; HG and lyILlhomet was guilty of deserting and 
denying the n
tional deities. But so 10o
D was tll
 poli
y of 
.Mecca, that the leaders of the Korcish, ill..;tcaJ of accusing 
a criminal, \vere compelled to .cmploy the 1
1casur('s of pcr- 
suasioll or violence. They repeatedly addressed 1.\bu Ta!co 
in the style of reproach and nlcnace. " Thy nephew revile;; 
our religion; he accuses åur wise forefathers of ignorånce and 
fully; silence him quickly, lest he kindle tunntlt and di ;cJrd 
in the city. If he persevere, we shall draw our sword

 
against hirn anù his aòherents, and thou wilt be responsible 
fot, the blom! of thy fellow-ciÚzcns.
' The weight and nlod- 
eration of Abu Taleb eluded the violence or religious faction; 
the 1110St helplcss or timid of the disciples rctired to lEthio- 
pia, anù the prophet v. ithdrew himself to various plac -,8 of 
strength in the town and country. As he was still sup- 
ported by his family, the rest of the tribe of Korclsh cngagéd 
thenlsclves to renounce all intercourse with the children of 
Hashem, neither to buy nor sell, neither to Inarry nor to givc 
,.n marriage, but to pursue t
1Cln with implacable enmity, tin 
,hey shoulJ deliver the person of l\lahOluet to the justice of 
the gods. The decree wa
 'Suspended in the Caaba before 


Arabiæ Dc
cript. p. 43, 44,) and may be proba.bly a:,;cribcd to the 
Troglodytes of the l,rÏ1nitivc world, t.:\Iieh, acli!': acl Lm,vth de Poesi 
IIeLræor. p. 131-134:. l
cchcrchos sur lC3 .E,
rpticns, tom. ii. p. 
4S, &c.) 
116 In the time of Job. the crime of impicty w
n pu.nishccl by the 
Arabian magbtrate, (c. 
1, v. 26, 27, 28.) I bluH
l fJr a respectable 
prelate (de Poesi IIcbræorum, p. (5,')0, (5.:51, edit. :\Ii('hapli
: anÜ letter 
of a late professor in thp univer;;;ity of Oxford. p. l;)-.j;
. 
 ,. h.) jUiti- 
fic;:, aaù applau.l..;; thi'3 pdriarc:hal iWluisition. 
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the eyes of the nation; the înessengers of the K(}n
ish pur.. 
sHed the IVIuss111man exiles in the heart of AJrica: they be- 
sieged the prophet and his m05t faithful followers, intercepted 
their water, and inflamed their lTIutual anirnosity by tho 
retaliation of injuries and insult
. A doubtful truce resîored 
the appearances of concord till the death of j\bu Tnleb ahan- 
doned l\JahoH1('t to the power of his' enemies, at the moment 
wItCn he was deprjyed of his domestic comforts by the loss 
of his faithful and generous Cadijah. Abu Sophian, the chief 
of the braDch of On1n1Ïyah, succeeded to the principality of 
the repubJic of :l\lecca. A zealous votary of the idols, a mor- 
tal foc of the line oÏ I-1ashe111, he convened an assembly of 
the Koreishites and their allies, to decide the fate of the apos- 
tle. Ifis imprisonment rnight provoke the despair of his 
enthusiasm; and the exile of an eloquent and popular fanatic 
would diffuse the mischief through the provinces of Arabia 
I-lis death was resolved; and th('v agreed that a sword frorn 
each tribe should be buried in his 
he
.t, to divide the guilt of 

li
 blood, and bailie the vengeance of 111e IIashemites. l\n 
angel or a spy revealed their conspiracy; and flight was the 
only resource of l\fahomet. 1l7 At the dead of night, aCC0I11- 
panieo by his friend Abubeker, he silently escapcLI frOlTI his 
hOl1
c: thc assassins watched at the door; but they were de- 
ceived by the figure of Ali, who reposed on the bcd, and was 
covered with the green \'estmen.t of the apostle. The Koreish 
respected the piety of the heroic youth; but SOlTIC versE'S of 
..A.li, which are still extant, exhibit an interesting picture of his 
anxiety, his tenderness, and his religious "confidence. Three 
days l\laho.met and his companion were concealed in the cave 
of Thor, at the distance of a league from :Mecca; an<1 in the 
close of each evening, they received from the son and daugh- 
ter of Abubeker a secret supply of intelligence and food. 
1'he diligence of the Koreish explored every haunt in the 
neighborhood of the city: they arrived at the entrance of tho 
cavern.; but the providential deceit of a spider's web and a 
pigeon's nest is suppos
d to convince them that the pIúcc 
was solitary and inviolate. "\V e are only two," said the 
1 rf'mhling Àbubekcl'. "There is a third," replied the prophet; 
"it is God himself." No soone!" was the pursuit abated than 
the two fugitives issueJ from the rock, and monnkll iheir 


117 D'JIcrbclot, nibliot. Orient. p. 41.;. lIe quotes a parLicula: 
hi
tory of the flight of :Mahomct. 
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C:(Ùh
;S: on the road to l\Iedina, they ,yere overtaken by the 
cmi
baries of the Korcish; they ]'p.deemed theillsclves with 
orayCi's and promises f1'om their' hands. In this eventful 1110- 
111ent, the lance of an Arab lnight have changed the history 
of the world. The flight of the prophet from l\Iecca to 1\le- 
dina has fixed the memorable æra of the Jlegira,18 which, 
at the end of twelve centuries, still discriminates the lunar 
years of the l\Iahometan nations)l!} .. 
The religion of the Koran might have perished in it
 cradle, 
had not I\ledina eillbraced ,yith faith and reverence the holy 
outcasts of l\lecca. :Medina, or the city, known under the 
name of Yathreb, before it was sanctified by the throne of the 
prophet, was divided between the tribes of the Charegites and 
the i\.. wsites, whose hereditary feud was rekindled by the 
slightest provocations: two colonies of Jews, who boasted a 
sacerdotal race, were their humble allies, and without con- 
verting the Arabs, they introduced the taste of science "and 
religion
 which distinguished 1Yledina as the city of the Book. 
Some of her noblest citizens
 in a pilgrimage to the Caaba, 
were converted by the preaching of 1\Iahon1et; on their return, 
they diffuseù the belief of God and his prophet, and the new 
alliance was ratified by their deputies in tWð secret and noc- 
turnal lluerviews on a hill in the suburbs of l\Iecca. In the 
first, ten Charegites and two Awsites united in faith and love, 
pro
ested, in the name of their wives, their children, and their 
absent brethren, that they would forever profess the creed, 
and observe the precepts, of the Koran. The second was a 
political association, the first vital spark of the empire of the 
Saracens.l 20 Seventy-three men and two women of l\Iedina 


11S The TTcgit'a was instituted by Omar, the scconcl caliph, in imi- 
tation of the <cra of the martyrs of the Christian:.;, (D'IIerhclot, p. .1.11: ;) 
and properly commcnced sixty-eight drrys Lefore the flight of 
Ia- 
hOlllct, with the first of :\Ioharr<ID, or 1irst da
Y of that ....\rabian 
'ear, 
which coincides with Friday, July 16th, 
\.. D. G2
, (
\.bulfccla, Yit. 
::\Ioham. e. 22, 
3, p. 45-JO; and Greaves's eùition of UUu... ner,.'::; 
Epochæ Aral>Ull1, &c., c. 1, p. 8, 10, &c.). ;:) ;:) 
119 ::\Iahomet's lifo, from hi:-; mission to tho Hegira, may he found 
in Abulfoda (p. 14-1.3) and Gagnier, (tom. i. p. 134-
.)1, 34
-38a.) 
The lc.;encl from p. 187-231 i
 vouched by Al Jannabi, and disclainccl 
by Ahulfecla. 
.120 The triple inauguration of 
Iahomet is described by Abulfe\.la 


· Ghronolo
ists dispute between the I.5th and 16th of J 11.1y. St. l\IartÌn 
mclincs to the 18th, eh. xi. p. 70. -1\1. 
. 11 * 
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helll a solenm conference with rtlahomet, his },insman, af.d hi
 
disciples; and pledged themselves to each other by a n)utua
 
oath of fidelity. They promiscd, in the name of thc city, 
that if he should be ronished, they would receive hin1 as 
 
confederate, obey him as a ]cader, anll defend him to thE. 
last extremity, like their wives and children. '"' But if you are 
recalled by yot;r country," they asked with a flattering anxi- 
ety, ",,,,,ill you not abandon your new al1ies ? " '''All things," 
replied ì\[aliomet with a smile, '" are now comrnon between us ; 
YOUT blood is as Iny blood, your ruin as m.y Tuin. \Ve arc bound 
to each other by the ties of honor anù interest. I aIll your 
friend, and the enemv of vour foes." "But if we are killed 
in your service, wh

t," 
xclaimed the deputies of Medina, 
" will he our reward?" " PARADISE," replied the prophet. 
" Stretch forth thy hane1." f-Ie sti'etched it forth, and they 
reiterated the oath of aHegiance and fidelity. Their treaty 
"Was ratified by the people, who unanimously embraced the 
profession of Islam; they rejoiced in the exile of the apostle
 
but they tr81nblcd for his safety, and impatiently expected his 
arrival. After a pm-ilous and rapid journey along the sea- 
coast, he halted at Koba, two miles fron1 the city, and Blade 
his public cntrÿ into I\ledina, sixteen days after his flight frOlH 
l\lccca. Five hundred of the citizens advanced to lTIect him; 
he was hailed with acclamations of loyalty and devotion; 1\130- 
hOlnet was lTIounted on a she-can1cl, an umbrella shaded his 
head, and a turban was unfurled before hin1 to supply the 
deficiency of a standard. l-lis bravest disciples, who had becn 
scattered Ly the storm, assembled round his person; and the 
cqual, though various, merit of the l\Ioslems was distinguished 
by the names of ltlo!tagrrians and Ansars, the fugitives of 
:i\1ecca, and the auxiliaries of l\lediu:1. To eraùicate the seeds 
of jealousy, l\lahornet judiciously coupled his prÜ1cipal follow- 
ers with the rights and obligations of Iwcthrcn; and when 
Ali. found himself without a peer, the IH"ophct tenderly de- 
darcd, that he would be the companion tun) LrotÌlcr úf tIle 
noble youth. The expedient was crowned with success; the 
hely fraternity wa::; respccted in peace and war, and the two 
parties vied with each 
thcr in a generous elnulation of cour- 
age 
lld fidelity. Orice only the concord was slightly fuflled 
by an accidental quarrel: a patriot uf :i\Icdina arraigned the 


(p. 30, 33,40, 8G) amI Gagnier, (tom. i. p. 342, &c, 34!), &c., t< :n. h. 
p. 2
3, &c.) 
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insolencé: of the str:lngcrs, but the hii
t of their expulsion was 
hcurù with abhorrence; and his own son nwst eagerly oflcred 
to lay at the apostle's feet the heael of his father. . 
From his cstabli
.lHnent at r\Iedina, l\{ahomet assumed the 
exercise of the regal and sacerdotal office; and it was impious 
to appeal from a jlld

c \\ hose decrees were inspired Ly the 
divine wisdom. 1\ small portion of grounù, the patrimony of 
two oq}hans, was acquired hy gift or purchase; 121 on that 
chosen spot he built a house and a. mosch, more venerable in 
their rude simplicity than the palaces anJ temples of the 
.ll.s::;yri
ul caliphs. I-lis seal of gold, or silyer, v.ras iI1scribed 
with the apostolic title; when he prayed and preached in the 
weekly aS8embly, he leaned against the trunk of a raha-trce; 
and it W.lS long before he indulged hilnself in the use of a 
chair or pull}it ef rough tìmbcr. 122 After a reign uf six years, 
íifteen hundred :Mos1cms, in anus and ill tlp3 fic1d" rencwed 
their o
th of 8:11cgianoe; and their chief repeated the i).ssur- 
ance of protection till the death of the last lTIembcr, or the 
Gnal disSJlutiol1 of the party. It was in tJ.:c 
ame ciunp that 
the åcputy uf :l\Iecca was astonished by thc attcntion of the 
faithfa! to the words and looks of the prophet, by the eager- 
ness with which they collected his spittle, a hair that dropped 
on the ground., the refuse water of his lustraticns, as if they 
participated il1. some degree of the prophetic \-irtue. " I have 
seen," s.lid he," the Chosroes of Persia and the Cæsar of 
Rome, but never did I behold a king among his subjects like 
l\Iahomet among his companions." The devou.t fervor of 
enthusiasm. acts with more energy and truth thaIl the cold and 
formal servility of courts. 
In the state of nature, every lnall has a fight to defend, by 


Il
 l'riùeaux (Life of 
rRhomet. p. 44) reviles the wickec111
ss of the 
tmpostor, who clespoilc(l two poor orphans., the sons of a carpcnter; a 
l'cproach w'hich he drew from the Disputrttio con.tra Sarace!"
o
. com- 
lJosed. in .A.rahic bc>fore the year 11 :30; bl\t the honest Ga
llier (ad 
AhulfccL p. 5:
) h<iS f.;ft.own that they were decci\"'cd by th
 word 
.At NlI:u ar , which significs, in this place, not a.u obs!'\irc trad
, but a 
nobl(
 trihe of Arahs. The desolate state of the ground is de;')cribed by 
t\.hulfe r la; 3.11(1 hi:; worthy interpreter ha3 proyccl, from Al Boehari, 
the offer of a price; from Al J i1111l:ÜJi, the fair IJ\uchasc; 2.nù Ü'om 
Ahmeù Ben Joseph, the payment of the money b) the. 
(..ncrou:i 
Abubckcr. On thesc gTOU.lllls the prophet must be. honorably acquitted. 
\22 Al JaIllu\bi (apud Ua
nier, tOlll. ii. p.:! IG, 3:H) dcsccibcs the seal 
J \l pu.lpit, as two vcnerable rcli('
 of the (
po3tle of Gud; and the 

 rtrcit of lú
 l:-uurt i
 taJ.yu from 
\.bu]Jcù.a, (c. 4.1, p. S':;.) 
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force of anTIS, Ius person and his pos
ssions; to repel, or 
even to prevent, t.he violence of his enemies, and to extend 
. his hostilities to a reåsonaòle l1lCaSUre of satisfaction and 
retaliation. In the free society of the Arabs, the duties of 
suhject and citizen inlposed a feeble restraint; and :l\Iahomet} 
in the exercise of- a peaceful and henevolent 11lission, had 
been despoiled and banished by thc injustice of his country- 
men. The choice of an independent people had exalted the 
fugitive of l\lecca to the ranI
 of a sovereign; and he was 
inyested with the just prerogative of forming alliances, (lnd of 
"raging offensive or defensive war. The imperfection of 
:human rights was supplied and arnlcd by the plenitude of 
divine power: the prophet of l\ledina assumed, in his new 
revelations, a fiercer and lTIOre sanguinary tone, which pro,'es 
that his former rnoderntion ,vas the effect of weakræss : 123 the 
nleans of persuasion had been tried, the season of forbearance 
was elapsed, and he was now c0l11manded to propagate his 
religion by the sword, to destroy the monurflents of idolatry, 
and, without regarding 111e sanctity of days or months, to 
pursue the unbBheving nations of the earth. The same bloody 
precepts, so 
pcatedly inculcated in the Koran, are ascribed 
by tbe author to the Pentateuch and the Gospel. But the 
mild tenor of the evangelic style may explain an ambiguous 
text, that Jesus did no.1 ùring peace on the earth, but a sword :. 
his patient and humble virtues should not be confounded ,vitb 
the intolerant zeal of princes and bishops, who "have (lisgraced 
the name of J1is disciples. In the prosecution of religious war, 
l\Iahomet rnight appeal wÌth more propriety to the example 
of l\Ioses, of the Judges, and the }tings of Israel. The mili- 
tary laws of the Hebrews are still more rigid than those of the 
Arabian Icgislator.1 24 The Lord of nosts marched in person 
before the Jews: if a city resisted thei1 9 summons, the males, 
without distinction, were put to the sword: the seven .:nations 
of Canaan were devoted to rlesh'uction; and neither :rcpent- 


123 The viiith and ixth chapters of the Koran nre tbe loudest and 
most vehement; anc1l\Inracci tProclromm;, partiv. p. 59-61) has in- 
Tcighe-d with more justice than discretion against the double dealing 
of the iml,ostor. 
tt4 Thc xth and xxth chapters of Dcuteronomy, with the practical 
eommenis of Joshua, David, &c., are read with more awe than satis- 
faction by the pious Chlistians of the pre::;cnt age. But the bishops, 
as well as the rabbis of former times, have beat the drum-ecclesiastic 
,vith pleasure and success. (Sale's Pl'climinary Discourse, p. 142. 113.
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nnce nor conversion ('.)uld shield them frmTI the inevitahlc 
(loom, that no ['reatur
 within their p.recincts should he left 
alive.* The fair option of friendship, or submission, or battle, 
was. proposed to the enemies of ì\Iahomet. If they professed 
the creed of Islam, they were admitted to a'l the temporal and 
f:piritual benefits of his primitive disciples, and marched under 
the same banner to extend the religion which they had em- 
braced. The clemency of the prophet was decided by his 
interest: yet he seldom trampled on a prostrate enemy; and 
he seems to promise, that on the payment of a tribute, the 
least guilty of his unbelieving suLjects might be inòuIgcd in 
their worship, or at least in their imperfect faith. In the first 
rnonths of his reign he practised the lessons of holy 
varfare, 
and di
played his white banner before the gates of .:\ledina: the 
martial apostlc fought in person at nine battles or sieges; 12.3 
and fifty enterprises of war were achievcd in tcn years by 
himself or his Jientcnants. The Arab continued to unite the 
professions of a rnerchallt mid a robbcr; and his pctty excur- 
sions for the defence or the attack of a caravan insensihly 
prepared his troops for the conquest of .Arabia. The distri- 
bution of the spoil was regulated by a divine law: 12ü the 
whole was faithfully collected in one COllUl10n 111ass: a fifth 
of the guld and sih-er, the prisoners and cattle, thc nloYahlc
 
and imlllovaLles, was reserved by the prophet fur pious and 
charitable uses; the remainder was shared in adequate pOl'. 
tions by the soldiers who had obtained the victury or guarded 

he camp: the re,,,a1'ùs of the shin devolved to their widow!::; 
j.,nù orphans; and the incrcasc of c(J"/'dry was encourageù oy 
the allotment of a doublc share to tHe horse and to the rnan. 
From all siùes the roving Araos werc allorcd to the stanòard 
of religion anù plunder: the apostle sane.tified the license of 


l
j AbuUcc1a, in Yit. l\Ioham
 p. l,jG. The private arsenal of the 
apostle con:"li...tcd of nine swords, thrce lant:c-;, seycn pikes or half. 
pikc...;, a quiycr and thrce bow
, seyen cuirac;ses, three shielùs, and two 
helmcts, (Gag-nier, tom. iii. p. 3
8-3;H,) with a lar;:;e white standard, 
a black banller, (p. 33,),) twenty horse..;, (p. 321, &c.) '1\YO of his 
martial saying's are recorùed by tradition, (Gagnier, tOlll. ii. p. 88, 38ï.) 
126 The whole subject de jure belli 
Iohammedallorum is exhanstc(l 
in a f.:cl'aratc di::5sertation by thc learned Rclanù, (DissertatiOIles 
Iis- 
ccllanc,J', tom. iii. Dissertat. x. p. 3-8:1.) 


· The cditOl"S (Ipinions Oll this subject may Lc rc.lù in the IIi'Stor)' of the 
Jews, yol. i. p. 137. - M. 
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embracing the f .:male captives as their wives or concubincs, 
and the enjoyment of wealth and beauty 'fas a feeble type ùf 
the joys of paradise prepared for the valiant l11a1'tyrs of the 
faith. " The s\vord," says :Maho111et," is the key of heaven 
and of hell; a drop of blood shed in the cause of God, a nigh.. 
spent in :"Ull1S, is of lTIOre avail than two months of fasting or 
prayer: whosoever falls in battle, his sins are forgiven: at the 
day of judgment his wounds shall be resplendent as vermilion, 
and odoriferous as 111usk; and the loss of his limbs shall be 
supplied by the wings of angels and cherubinl." The intrepid 
souls of the Arabs wcre fired with enthusiasm: tIle picture of 
the invisible world was strongly painted on their imagination; 
and the death which tlley had always despised became an 
object of hope and desire. The Koran inculcates, in the 
most absolute sense, the tenets of fate and predcstination, 
which would extinguish both industry and virtue, if the actions 
of man were governed by his speculative belief. Yet thcir 
inOuence in every age has exalted the conrage of the Sara- 
cens and Turlis. The first companions of l\Ia.homct advanced 
to battle with a fearless confidence: there is no danger where 
there is no chance: they were ordained to perish in their 
beds; or they were safe and invulnerable nmidst the darts of 
the enemy .1
7 
Perhaps the Koreish would have been content with the 
flight of T\Ial
on1et, had they not been provoked awl alarmed 
by the vengeance of an enemy, who could intercept thcir 

yrian trade as it passed and repassed through the territory 
of l\lediua. Abu Sophian himself, with only thirty or forty 
followers, conducted a wealthy caravan of a thousand caU1
ls ; 
the fortune or dexterity of his march escaped tl:e vigilance of 
l\Iahomet; but the chief of the Koreish \H1S infonncd that the 
holy rohbers \1Iere placed in anlbush to a\\ <.tlt hi

 return. Ire 
despatched a messenger to his. brethren of }\lecca, and they 
were roused, by the fear of lo
ing their merchandi
e and 

heir provisions, unless they hastened to his relief with the 
ll1ilitary force of the city. The 
acred hand of l\lahomel was 


1
7 The doctrine of absolute predestination, on "hich fc,,, religion
 
can reproach each other, is :.tternly exvo
e{l Î11the Koran, (c. 3, p. 5:!., 
ó;
, c. 4., p. 70, &e., with t11(' not('
 of :-)aìe, and c. 17, p. 11;), with tho
Ð 
afl\laracci.) Ueland (de Ueli
. 
[oh
n
.l). 61:-
4.) and Sale (Prelim. 
Discourse, p. 103) rcpre::;ent the o!>nuons of the doctors, and our 
moùern tra,ycllef;3 the confidence, the fmling cOl::.lidencc, of the Turks. 
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formed of three hundred and thirteen l\Ioslems, of whom 
seventy-seven were fugitives, and the rest auxiliaries; they 
'Dounted by turns a train of seventy camels, (the can1els of 
Yathreb were formidable in war;) but such was the poverty 
of his first disciples, that only two could appear on horseback 
[1: the field. 128 In the fertile and falllOUS vale of Peder,l29 
three stations fr01n l\'Iedina, he was informed by his scouts of 
the caravan that approached on one side; of the Koreish, 
one hundred horse, eight hundred and fifty foot, who advanced 
on the other. After a short debate, he sacrificed the prospect 
of wealth to the pursuit of glory and revenge; and a slight 
intrenchment was formed, to cover his tt.oops, and a stream 
of fresh water, that glided through the valley. "0 God," he 
exclaimed, as the numbers of the Koreish descended fron1 the 
hills, " 0 God, if these are destroyed, by whunl wilt thou be 
worshipped on the earth? - (jourage, n1Y children; clos
 
your ranks; discharge your arrows, and the day is your 
own." At these words he placed himself, with Abubekcr, 
un a throne or pulpit,13ß and instantly demanded the succor 
of Gabriel and three thousand angels. His eye was fixed on 
the field of battle: the l\Iussulmans fainted and wcre pressed: 
in that decisive moment th
 prophet started fr0111 his throne, 

nounteù his horse, and cast a handful of sand Ìnto the air: 


1
8 Al Janna-hi (apud Ga;nier, tom. ii. p. 9) allows him sJJventy 
or eighty horse; and on two other occasions, prior to the battle of 
Uhud, he enlists a hoåy of thirty (p. 10) and of 500 (p. GG) troopcrd. 
Yet th
 11ussulmans, in the field of Ohud, had no more than two 
horscs, according to the bettcr sense of ..\.bulf('ù
 (in. Yit. )Ioham.. c. 
x
xi. p. G.).) In the :Ston!/ province, tIle ci:J.m.els were numerous; but 
the hor:>e appears to h.ave been 1e83 commou than ill the IlupP!l or the 
Desert Arabia. 
120 I3c1dcr Houneene, twcnty miles fTom 
Icdina, and forty from 
J\Iccca, is on the high roa({ of the carayan of E;;ypt; :md the pilgrims 
èlnnwtlly conuncmomte the prophet's victory by illmninatioll-::>, rockct::;, 
&c. Shaw's Travels, p. 477. 
130 The placc to which :\lahonlet rctirecl during the action is style!l 
hy Ga,gnier (in AbuUcda, c. '27, p. 5S. Vie de 
lahomet, tom. ii. p. 
:;0, 33) Uml1N{,cululu, 'lOW l(J!Je {le bois avec 'lUte porte. The liRmc Arahic 
word Ï3 rendered by Rci:ske (Anllalcs !\Ioslcmici Abulfedæ, p.23) by 
,';oZium, 
UJ!JCliitttS C(ÜÛOI"; am.l the ùifferenf'e is of the utrrlost moment 
for the hOllOI' both of the interpreter and of the h(>1'o. I am sorry to 
observc the pride and aerimony with whil'h Hciskc chastises his fellow- 
laborer. Sa'pi sic vertit. ut illteg:ræ paginæ ncqu.cant uisi nnt!. litur.Î. 
corrigi: Arabice non satis callchat, ef. cm"ehat judicio critico. J. J. 
Heiskc, Proùidagmata ad IIRöJi Chalisæ Tahulas, p. 228, ad calccm 
Abulfexlæ Syriæ Ta.bulæ; Lipsiæ, 17òü, in 4ta. 
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"Let tl1cir faces be covered with confusion." Both armics 
heard the thunder of his voice: tncir fancy beheld the 
angelic warriors: ]31 the Koreish trembled and fled: seventy 
ur the bravest \vere slain; and seventy captives adorned the 
:first victory of the faithful. The dead bodies of the Koreish 
were despoiled an
 insulted: two of the most obnoxious pris- 
e.lers were punished with death; and the ransom of th
 others, 
four thousand drams of silver, compensated in some degree 
lÌle e
ape of the caravan. But it was in vain that the caInels 
tA
 11bu Sophian explored a new road through tbe desert and 
,I tong the Euphrates: they were overtalien by the diligence 
,.r the l\fussulmans; and wealthy Inust have been the p:rize) 
jf twenty thousand drams could be set apart for tne fifth of 

hc apostle. The re
ntlnent of the public and private loss 
,.:tnoulated Abu Sophian to collect a body of three thousanrl 

nen, seven hundred of ",'hom \verc armed with cuira

es, nnd 
!wo hundred were }110untÐ{\ on. horseback; three thousand 
f'amels attended his march; anù his wife I-Jcnda, with fif.teen 
Hlatrons of l\leccå, illcessantly sounded their til11brels to anÌ- 
:mate the troops, and to nm.gnify the greatness of IIobal, the 
most popular deity of the Caaba. The standard of God and 
_Uah0111et was uphdll by nine hundred aud fifty believers: 
the disproportion of nmnbers was not l-nore alarming than in 
the field of TIedeI'; and their presurnption of victory prevailed 
against the divine and human sense of the apostle. The 
('c- 
ond battle was fuught on l\"Iount Ohud, six lHiles to the north 
of l\Ic{lina: lð2 the Korcish advanced in the form of acres- 
eent; L\lld the right wing uf cavalry was led by Calcd, the 
flCrcest and most succes
Înl of the A.rabi
n warriors. 'rho 
troops of .Mahomet were ski!îully posted on the declivity of 
1he bill; and their rear was guarded by a detachment of finy 
archers. The weight of their charge il-npellcd and hroke the 
centre or the iùolater
: but in the punmit they lost the advan- 
tage of thcir grounù: the archers deserted their station: the 
!.lussulmans were tempted Ly the spoil, disobeycll their gt:;n- 


131 The loose expressions of the Koran (c. 3, p. 121-, 12,), c. 8, p. 9) 
allow the commentators to flu('tuate betw('cn the numbers of 1000, 
:WOO, or DODO angels; and the smanc
t of thpse might suflice for the. 
Elaughter of seventy of the Koreish, (MaraC'ci, Alcoran, tom. ii. p. } 
 1.) 
Yet the same scholiasts confess that thi" angelic banl! .was not "tISlhlc 
to nny mortal cJ<", (:\Iaral'l'i, p. 
!)7.) TIlC'Y rclinç on the words (I'. H, 
IG) "nut thou, but God," &c. (lJ'lIerbcló)t., BiLliot. Oriclltalf', V. GOO 
(101.) 
13: Geogr
ph. N ubiensis, 11' 47. 
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el'at, and disordered their ranks. The intr('pid Calecl, wheel
 
Jl10" his cavtllr y on their flank and rear, exclaimed, with a lond 
;:') 
voice, that lVlahQll1et was slain. He was indcC'd wounded in 
the face with a javelin: two of his teeth .were shattereù with 
a stone; yet, in the midst of tumult and dismay, he reproached 
the infidels with the murder of a prophet; and blessed the 
friendly hand that stanched his blood, and conveyed hirn to a 
place of safety. Seventy martyrs died for the sins of the 
people: they fell, said the apostle, in pairs, each brother em- 
bracing his lifeless companiun ; 133 their bodies were 111angled 
by the inhuman females of l\fecca; and the wife of Abu So- 
phian tasted the entrails of Hamza, the uncle of l\Irrh01l1et. 
They Inight applaud their sllperstition, and satiate their fury; 
but the l\Iussulrnans soon rallied in the field, and the Kurcish 
wanted strengJl or courage to unrlertake the siege of 
leJina. 
It was attacked the ensuing yeÜr by an army of ten thousand 
ene111ics; and this third expçdition is variously nameù from 
the nations, which marched under the banner of .Abu Sophian, 
from the ditch which \vas drawn before the city, anù a camp 
of three thousand r,Iussulmans. The prudence 'of :I\Iahomet 
decliw:ù a general engagement: the valor of .AJi was sig
 
nalizcd in sing1e combat; and the war was protracted twenty 
days, till the final separation of the confèclcrates. A tempest 
of wind, rain, and hail, overturned their tents: their private 
quarrels were fomented by an insidious adversary; and the 
Koreish, deserted by their allies, no lon::;cl' hoped to subvert 
the throne, or to check the conquests, of their invincible eX
 
ile. 13 ' 1 
The choice of Jerusalem for the first kebb of prayer dis- 
covers the cn:r1y propensity of 'Mahomet in fa\"or of tho 
Jews; and happy would it have been for their temporal ill- 


1'33 In the iiid chapter of the Koran, (p. 50-53, with Sale's 11otes,) 
tIll) prophet aUcge
 some poor excuses for the defeat of Ohud. * 
1.:-1 For the detail uf the three Koreish war;:;, of Uedcr, of Ohud, and 

f the ditch, pcru
e Abulfeda, (p. .j(: -Gl, G4-69, 73-77,) (ja
llier, 
(tom. ii. p. 2;
---1.), 70-nG, 1
0-1:
9,) with the proper articles of 
1)' Herhclot, and the abritlgments of Elma
il1 (Hi:;t. :::)aracen. p. G, 'j) 
tmcl Almlpharagiu:-;, (Dyna
t. iJ. 102.) 


* Dr. 'Veil has adùed some carious circum"t:mces, which he gives as on 

ooù traditional authority, 011 the rl':5CliC of l\Iaholllct. The prophet was 
attackeù hv Ub<:,ijj Ibll Challaf, whom he struck on the neck with a. mortal 
";OUllù. This was the only time, it i.5 aLlùc,l, that Mahomct personally 
cngaged in LLltllc. (p. 12;::$.) -1\1. UH,j. 
VOL. v. 12 
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terest, had they recognized, in the Arabian prophet, the hope 
of Israel and the promised l\Iessiah. r-rheir obstinacy con- 
verted his friendship into implacable hatred, with which he 
pursued that unfortunate people to the last n10ment of his life; 
and in the double character of an apostle and a conqueror
 
his persecution was extended to both worlds.I 35 The Kainoka 
dwelt at :I\íedina under the protection of the city; he seized 
the occasion of an accidental tumult, and summoned thCln to 
embrace his religion, or contend with him in battle. "Alas!" 
replied the treillbling Jews, " we are ignorant of the use of 
anTIS, but we persevere in the faith and worship of our fathers; 
why wilt thou reduce us to the necessity of a just defence 1 " 
The unequal conflict was terminated in fifteen days; anù it 
was with extrCllle reluctance that l\IahOlllet yielded to the iln- 
portunity of his allies, and consented to spare the lives of the 
captives. But their riches were confiscated, their arms be- 
came mure effectual in the hands of the lVIussulmans; and a 
wretched colony of seven hundred exiles was driven, with their 
wives and chilùren, to implore a refuge on the confines of 
Syria. The N adhirites were lllore guilty, since they con- 
Hpired, in a friendly interview., to assasinate the prophet. lIe 
besieged their castle, three miles fronl l\ledina; but their reso- 
lute defence obtained an honorable capitulation; and the gar- 
rison, sounding their trumpets and beating their drums, was 
permitted to depart with the honors of ,,\;ar. The Je\vs had 
excited and joined the war of the Koreish: no sooner had the 
nations retired frOll1 the ditch, than :Mahomet, without laying 
nsiùe his armor, marched on the same day to extirpate the 
hostile race of the children of Koraidha. After a resistance 
of twcnty-five days, they surrendered at discretion. They 
tru
ted to th0 intercession of their old all ies of l\fedina; tlwy 
could no
 be ignurant that fanaticisln obliterates the feelings 
of humanity. A venerable elder, to whose judgmcnt they 
appealed, pronounced the sentence of their death: scyen 
hundred Jews were dragged in chains to the rnarket-place of 
the city; they descended alive into the grave prepared for 
their execution and burial; and the apostle beheld with an 
infh:
xible eye the slaughter of his helpless enenlies. Their 
sheep aI:i 1 camels were inherited by the l\lussulmalls: three 


135 The wars of :Mahomet agflinst the Jewish tribes of Kainoka, the 
Nadhirites, Koraidha, and Chaibar, are related by Abulfeda(p. 61,71, 
77, 87, &c.) anù Ga
llicr, (tom. ii. p. G1-G.3, 107--112, 139-148, 2lJ8 
-294.) 
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hundred cuirasses, fi vc hunùreù pikes, a thousand la ::ces, 
composed the most useful portion of the spoil. Six days' 
journey to the north.east of l\1edina, the ancient and wealthy 
town of Chaibar was the seat of the Jewish power in Arabia: 
the territory, a fertile spot in the desert, was c
vered with 
plantations and cattle, and protected by cight castles, SOllle of 
which were esteemed of irnpregnable strength. The forces 
of l\Iahomet consisted of two hundred horse and fourteen hun. 
dred foot: in the succession of eight regular and painful 
sieges they were exposed to danger, and fatigue, and hunger; 
and the nlOst undaunted chicfs despaired of the event. The 
apostle revived thcir faith and courage by the cxample of Ali, 
on whom he besto\ved the surnarne of the Lion of God: per. 
haps we may believe that a I-Iebrew champion of gigantic 
stature was cloven to the chest by his irresistible cimeter; 
but we cannot praise the modesty of rOlnance, which rep- 
resents him as tearing frOlll its hinges the gate of a fortress 
and wielding the ponderous buckler in his ]('ft hand.1 36 After 
the reduction of the castles, the town of Chaibar submittcd to 
the yoke. The chief of the tribe was tortured, in the presence 
of l\Iahomet, to force a confession of his hidden treasure: the 
industry of the shepherds,and husbandmen was rewarded with 
a precarious toleration: they were pern1itted, so long as it 
should please the conqueror, to.improve their patrimony, in 
equal shares, for his Clnolument and their own. Under the 
reign of Glnar, the. Je\,,'s of Chaibar were transplantcd to 
Syria; and the caliph alleged the injunction of his dying 
n1[l.ster, that one and the true religion should be professc(1 in 
his native land of Arabia.l 37 . 
l-i-'ive times each day the eyes of l\IahOlnet were turned 
towards l\Iccca,IJ
 and he was urged by the most sacred and 
powerful llloti ves to revisit, as a conqueror, the city and the 


136 Abu Rafe, the servant of 
Iahomet, is said to affirm that he him- 
self, I1mI scven othcr men, afterwards tried, without sncceRS, to move' 
the same gate from the ground, (Abulfeda, p. ÐO.) Abu llafe \vas an 
cye-witne
s, but who will be witness for Abu Rare? 
137 The banishment of the Jews is attested by Elmacin (lIist. Sara- 
ccn, p. 9) and the great Al Zabari, (Gagnier, tC'm. ii. p. 28;;.) Yet 
Niebuhr (Description de l' 
\rabie, (p. 3:H) believes that the J ewi:;h 
religion, alld Karaite Rect, arc still profes
cd by the tribe of C'haibar; 
and that, in the plunder of the caravans, the cliscipIes of 1\10:;e8 are 
t.he confederates I)f those of 
IaholIl('t. 
13
 The successÍ\'e Fitl'p:; of the redu(.tion of 
Iecca are related by 
Abulfetla (p. 81-87, D7-100, 10
-11l) and Gagnier, (tom. ii p,20? 
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temple from \V hence he had been driven as an exile. The 
Caaha was present to his waking and sleeping fancy: an idle 
dream was translated into vision and prophecy; he unfurled 
the lioly banner; and a rash promise of success too hastily 
droppeù frmn the lips of the apostle. I-lis Inl.trch from l\leùina 
to l\/lecca displayed the peaceful and solen1n pomp of a pil- 
grimage: seventy camels, chosen and bedecked for sacrifice, 
precpded the van; the sacred territory was respected; and the 
captives were dismissed without ransom to proclailTI his clcln. 
cncy and devotion. nut no sooner did l\Iahomet descend 
into the plain, within a day's journey of the city, than he ex. 
claimed, '" They have clothed themselves with the skins of 
tigers:" the nmnbers and resolution of the Koreish opposed 
his progress; and the roving Arabs of the desert lTIight desert 
or betray a leader whom they had followed for the hopes of 
spoil. 'fhe intrepid fanatic sunk into a cool and cautious 
politician: he waived in the ti'eat.y his title of apostle of God; 
concluùed with the Koreish and their aHit's a truce of ten 
years; engaged to restore the fugitives of :l\1ecca who should 
elTIbrace his religion; and stipulated only, for the ensuing 
year, the humble privilege of entering the city as a friend, 
and of remaining three days to accomplish the rites of the 
pilgrimage. A cloud of shalTIe and sorrow hung on the retreat 
of the l\Il1ssuhnans, and t
leil" disappointment 111ight justly 
3-ccuse the failure uf a prophet who had so often appealed to 
the evidence of success. The faith and llOpe of the pilgrin1s 
were rekinJled by the prospect of .Mecca: their swords were 
RheaJ,hed ; *" seven times in the footsteps of the apostle they 
cncomnassed the Caaba: the Korcish had retired to the hills, 
I . 
and 1\lahomot, after the customary s
crificc, evacuated iliû 
city on the fourth day. The people was edified by his deva. 
1ion; the hostile chief.s were awed, or divided, or scduced; 
and both Kaleel and Amrou, the future conquerors of Syria 
and Egypt, most seasonably deserted the sinking cause of 
idolatry. The po\',,-er of Mahomet was increased by the sub. 
rnission of the Arabian tribes; ten thousand soldiers were 
assembled for the conquest of l\Iecca; and the idolaters, the 


-245, 300-322, tom. iii. p. 1-5R,) E1l1l
dn, (Hist. Saracen. p. 8, 9, 
10,) A.ùulpharagius, (Dynast. p. 103.) 


· This peaceful entrance into l\Iccca took place, acconling tu the tr<>a 1 .y. 
the following year. 'V cil, p. 20:!. - M. 
S:1;). 
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weaker party, were easily convicted of violating the truce. 
EnthusiaslTI and discipline impelled the march, and pre
erv('d 
the secret till the blaze of ten thousand fires proclaimed to 
the astonished KOl"ei:sh the design, the approach, and the-irre- 
sistible force of the enemy. The haughty .Abu Sophiall pre- 
sented the keys of the city, adlTIired the variety of anTIS and 
ensigns that passed before him in review; observed that the 
son of Abdallah had acquired a 111ighty kingdom, and COll- 
fessed, under the cimeter of Olna1', that he was the apostle 
of the true God.. The return of l\Iarius and Scylla was 
Btained with the blood of the Romans: the reveng
 of 1\la- 
homet was stimulated by religious zeal, and his injured 
followers were eager to execute or to prevent the order of a 
ITIaSSacre. Instead of indulging their passions anù his own,139 
the victorio.us exile forgave the guilt, and united the factions, 
of .Mecca. His troops, in three divisions, marched into the 
city: eight-and-twenty of the inhabitants were slain by the 
sword of Caled; cleven 111en and six WOlTIen were proscribed 
by the sentence of l\lahomet; but he blan1ed the cruelty of 
his lieutenant; and several of the lTIOst obnoxious victilllS 
were indebted for their lives to his clemency or contelTIpt. 
The chiefs of the Koreish were prostrate at his feet. "'Vhat 
Illercy can you expect ffOl11 the man whOln you have 
wronged?" "\V e con fide in the generosity of our kins- 
1nan." "And you shall not confide in vain: begone! you 
are safe, you are free." The pèople of l\Iec
a deserved the
r 
pardon by the profession of Islam; and after an exile of 
seven years, the fugitive missionary was enthroned as the 
prince and prophet of his natiye country.HU But the three 
hundred and sixty idols of the Caaba were ignominiously 
broken: the house of God was purified and adorned: as an 


139 After the conquest of ::\lecca, the 
lahomet of Voltaire imarrines 
and perpetuateR the most horrid crimes. The poet confesses, th
t he 
is not supporteù hy the truth of hi
tory, and can only alle
e, que cc1ui 
qui fait Ia guerre ä sa patrie au nom de Dieu, cst capable ùe tout, 
(illuvres de Voltaire, tom. xv. p. 282.) The ma'\:im is neither chari- 
taLlc nor philosophic ; and somc revercnce is surely due to the f:nne of 
hHoes and the religion of nations. I am informed that a Turkish 
amba5saclor at Paris was much scandalized at the representation of 
this tragedy. 
l-tO The 1IahQmetan doctors still dbpute, whether 
Iecca was re- 
duced hy force or consent, (Almlfeda J p. 107, et Gagnier ad locum;) 
and this verbal controversy is of 15 much moment as our o,,-n alJout 
'Villiam the r: on 'J.uao1". 
12 :II: 
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example to future times, tbe apostle again fulfilled the tluties 
of a pilgrim; and a perpetual law was enacted that no un- 
believer shoulLI dare to set his foot on the territory of the 
noly city.HI 
The conquest of 1\1ecca determined the faith and obedience 
of the .Arabian tribes; 142 who, according to the vicissitudes 
of fortune, had obeyed, or disregarded, the eloquence or the 
arms of the prophet. Indifference for rites and opinions still 
IDarks the character of the Bedol\leens; and they 111ight 
accept, as loosely as they hold, the doctrine of the Koran. 
y et a
1 obstinate relnnant still adhered to the religion and lib- 
erty of their ancestors, and the war of IIonnin derived a proper 
êlPpellation frOlD the idols, whon1 1\1ah01net had vo\ved to 
destroy, and whom the confederates of 'I'ayef had s\vorn to 
defend. 143 Four thousand Pagans advanced with secrecy and 
speed to surprise the conqueror: they pitied and despised the 
supine negligence of the Koreish, but they depended on the 
wishes, and perhaps the aid, of a people who had so lately 
renounced their gods, and bo\ved beneath the yoke of their 
enemy. The banners of 1\fedina and 1\1ecca were displayed 
by the prophet; a crowd of Bedoweens increased the strength 
or numbers of the army, and Í\velve thousand l\Iussulmans 
entertained a rash and sinful presulTIption of their invincible 
strength. They descended without precaution into the valley 
of Bonain: the heights had been occupied by the archers 
awl slingers of the confederates; thcir nUlTIbers were op- 
pressed, their discipline was confounded, thcir courage was 
appalled, and the Koreish smiled at their impending destruc- 
tion. The prophet, on his white mule, was encompassed by 


hI In excluding the Christians from the peninsula of Arabia, the 
proyince of Hcj a7., or the nayi{
ation of the Reù Sea, Char din CY o-yages 
en 1)e1"8e, tOlll. iy. p. 166) and Ueland (Dissertat. },Iiscell. tom. iii. p. 
51) are n.lOre rigid than the ßlussulmans themselvcs. The Christians 
are received without scruple into the ports of :l\1ocha, and even of 
Uedda; and it is only the city and precincts of :Mecca that are inac- 
cessible to the profane, (Xiclmhr, De;;cription de l' Arabie, p. 308, 309. 
V oyao'c en Arabie, tom. i. p. 20.3, 24:8, &c.) 
142 Abulfeda, p. 112-11.1. Gagnier, tom. iii. p.67-88. D'Herbo 
lot, l\loH.uDIED. 
1.13 'Thc sie1re of 'fayef, divi:::;ion of thç spoil, &c., arf: related by 
Abulfeda (p. 117-123) and Gagnier, (tom. iii. p. 88-
 
"I; I": is Al 
Jannabi who m('ntions the engines and engineer:::; of the 1Ó
 of D.qviI 
The fertile spot of Taycf yças supposed to be a IJiece 0\ '-he J.!1.11G. c- 
 
Dyria dctacl!cd and dropped in the gcnercl deluge. 
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the cnelnics: ho attempted to rush against their spears in 
seareh of a glorious death: ten of his fa.ithful c.ompanions 
interposed their weapons and their breasts; throe of these 
fell dead at his feet: ,., 0 my brethren," he repeatedly cried, 
with sorrow and indignation, " 1 am the son of .Abdallah, I am 
the apostle of truth! 0 Inan, stand fast in the faith! 0 
God, send down thy succor! " IIis uncIo Abbas, who, like 
the heroes of Homer, excelled in the loudness of his voice, 
Inade the valley resound with the recital of the gifts and 
pr0111ises of God: the flying 1\10s1en1s returned fron1 all sides 
to the holy standard; and l\lahomet observed ,vitli pleasure 
that the furnace was again rekindled: his conduct and ex- 
ample restored the battle, and he anilnated his victorious troops 
to inflict a merciless revenge on the authors of their shame. 
FrOln the field of I-Ionain, he Inarched without delay to the 
siege of Taycf, sixty miles to the south-cast of :Mecca, a for- 
tress of strength, whose fertile lands produce the fruits of 
Syria in the 111idst of the Arabian desert. A friendly tl'ibe, 
Instructed (1 know not how) in the art of sieges, supplied him 
with a train of battering-rams and n1ilitary engines, with a 
body of five hundred artificers. Dut it was' in vain that he 
offe
'ed freedom to the slaves of 'faycf; that he violated his 
own laws by the extirpation of the fruit-tre(>s; that the ground 
was opened by the miners; that the breach was assaulted by 
the troops. After a siege of twenty days, the prophet sounded 
a retreat; but he retreatE'd with a song of devout triumph, 
p.n(1 affected to pray for the repentance and safety of the unbe- 
âeving city. The spoil of this fortunate expedition mnounted 
to six thousand captives, twenty-four thousand cmnels, forty 
thousand sheep, and four thousand ounces of silver: a tribe 
who had fought at IIonain redeemed their prisoners by the 
sacrifice of their idols; but :l\Iahomet compensated the loss, 
l)y resigning to the soliliers his fifth of the plunder, and 
wishell, fol' their sake, that he possessed as many head of 
. cattle as there were trees in the province of Tehmna. ]11. 
stead of chastising the disaffection of the Koreish, he endeav- 
ored to cut out their tongues, (his own expression,) and to 
secure their attachment by a superior measure of liberality: 
Abu Sophian alone was presented with three hundred camels 
and twenty ounces of silver; and "Mecca was sincerely can.. 
verted to the profitable religion of the Koran. 
The jll{;illt.cs amI wl.viliarics complained, that they who 
had borne the lmrd(
ll were Jleglectl"
d in the season of victory 
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" Alas! " rèplied their artful leader," suffer me to conciliate 
these recent cnemie
.. hese doubtful proselytes, by the gift 
of some perishable goods. To your guard I intrust 111Y life 
and fortunes. You are the companions of my exile, of lny 
kinzdonl, of 111Y paradise." He was followed by the depu- 
ties of Tayef, wh9 dreaded the repetition of a siege. "Grant 
us, 0 apostle of God! a truce of tbree years, with the tolera- 
tion of our ancient worship." "Not a n10nth, not an hour." 
,.. Excuse us at least from the obligation of prayer." "\Vith. 
out prayer religion is of no avail." They submitted in silence: 
their temples were den10lished, and the same sentcnce of de- 
struction \\7as executed on all the iùols of Arabia. I-Iis lieu- 
tenants, on the shores of the Red Sea, the Ocean, and the 
Gulf of Persia, were saluted by the acclamations of a faithful 
people; and the ambassadors, who knelt before the throne 
of Medina, were as numerous (says the Arabian proverb) as 
the dittes that fall from the ll1aturity of a palIn-tree. 'I'he 
nation sublniÜed to the God and the sceptre of :l\Iahomet: tho 
opprobrious nanle of tribute was abolished: the spontaneous 
or reluctant oblations of arms and tithes were applied to the 
service of religion; and one Iml1l'red and fourteen thousand 
l\:t:oslems accOlnpanied the last pilgrinlage of the apostle.H 4 
'Vhen I-Ieraclius returneù in triumph fr0111 the Persian 
war, he entertained, at Emesa, one of the anlbassadors of 
l\lahomC't, who invited the princes and nations of the earth to 
the profession of Islam. On this foundation the zeal of the 
Arabians has supposed the secret conversion of the Christian 
emperor: the vanity of the Greeks has feigned a personal 
visit of the prince of 
1edina, who accepted from the royal 
bounty a rich dOlnain, and a secure retrC'nt, in the provinco 
of Syria.I 45 But the friendship of I-:Icraclil1s and 1\1aho111et 
was of short continuance: the new religion had inflamed 
ra
her than assuaged the rarJacÌous spirit of the Saracens; 
and the l1mrdcr of an envoy afforded a decent pretence for 
invading, witI} three thousand soldiers, the territory of Pales 

îne, that extends to the eastward of the Jon1an. The holy" 


1.,14 The last conquests and pilgrima;:;e of :Mahomet are contailletl in 
Abulfcda, (p. 121, 133,) Gagnier, (tom. iü. p. llD-21D,) Elmacin, (p. 
10, 11,) Abulpharagius, (p. 103.) The ixth of the Hcgil'a was styled 
the Year of Embassies, (Gagnier, Not. ad Abulfeù. p. 121.) 
!4á Compare the bigoted....\.1 Jannabi 
apud Gagnier, tOlll. ü. p. 232 
-25.3) with the no less bigoted Greek:;.;, Thcophancs, (p. 27G-278,) 
Zonuras , (tom. ii. 1. 
iv. p. 86 , ) and Ceclrcnu.s , (p. 421.) 
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banner was intrusted to Zeid; and such was the discipline or 
enthusiasi11 of the rising sect, that the noblest chief.-; served 
withuut reluctance under the slave of the prophet. On the 
event of his decease, Jaafar and Abdallah were successively 
substituted to the command; and if the three should perish 
in the war, the troops were authorized to elect their genet'a1. 
1'he tlHce leaders were slain in the battle of 1\1 uta,14li the 
first 1nilitary actiun, which tried the valor of the :l\Ioslems 
against a foreign enemy. Zeid fdl, like a soldif'r, in the 
foremost ranks: the death of Jaafar was heroic and 1ne1110ra- 
ble: he lost his rjg>l1t hand: he shifted the standard to his 
kft: the left was spverc([ fr0111 hi
 bqdy: he embraced the 
standard with his b!eeding stU111pS, till he was transfixed to 
the ground with fifty honorable wounds. * ".Ad vance," cried 
Abdallah, who stepped into the vacant place, "advance with 
confidence: either victory or paradise is our own." The 
lance of a Roman decided the alternative; but the falling 
standard was rescued by Caled, the proselyte of l\lecca: nine 
swords were broken in his hand; and his valor withstood and 
repulsed the superior numbers of the Christians. In the noc- 
turnal council of the camp he was chosen to command: his 
skilful evolutions of the ensuing day secured either the victory 
or the retreat of the Saracens; and Caled is renowned among 
his brethren and his enemies by the glorious appellation of 
the Sword of God. In the pulpit, :Mahomet described, with 
prophetic rapture, the crowns of the blessed 1nartyrs; but in 
private he betrayed the feelings of human nature: he was 
surprised as he wept over the daughter of Zeirl: "\Vhat do I 
see?" said the astonished votary. " You see," replied the 
apostle, "a friend who is deploring the loss of his most faith. 
ful friend." After the conquest of l\Iecca, the sovereign of 
Arabia affected to prevent the hostile preparations of flerac- 


146 For the battle of J\Iuta, and its consequences, see Abulfcda (p. 
100-102) and Gagnier, (tom. ii. p. 327-343.) X
lHJu; (SflYS Thcoph- 
Bues) ()v J..iyuVGI ,UI
7.(U
aJ' TIJÙ BEVU. . 


* To console the amicted relatives of his kinsma.n Janffer, he plahom- 
et) representcd that, in P<lradise, in exchange for the arms which he had 
lost, he hall becn furnished with a pair of winO's, resplendent with the 
blushing glories of the ruby, and with which he '
as become the insepara- 
ble companion of the archangel Gabriel, in his volitations throuO'h the 
regions of eternal bliss. Hence, in the catalop;ue of the mart yrs, 11(> ha!'l 
been denominated JanHer tevaur, the winged J auffer. Pric(>, Chronu
(;t;i 
cill Rl'trospect of Mohammedan History, "01. i. p. 5. -l\I. 
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lius; and solemnly proclaimed war against the R0111anS, 
without attempting to disguise the hardships and dangers of 
the enterprise. 147 '1'he 1\los1e111s were discouraged: they 
alk'ged the want of money, or horses, or provisions; the 
Reason of harvest, aud the intolerable heat of the summer: 
'" IIeB is lTIuch hotter," said the indIgnant prophet. lIe dis- 
dained to compel their service: but on his return he admon- 
ished the most guilty, by an excommunication of fifty days. 
"fheir desertion enhanced the Inerit of Abubeker, Othman, 
and the faithful con1panions who devoted their lives and for- 
tunes; and 1\lahol11et di
played his banner at the head of teu 
[housand horse and twenty ,thousand foot. Painful indeed 
was the distress of the march: lassitude and thirst were 
a 6 gravatcd by the scorching and pestilential winds of the 
desert: ten men rode by turns on the same camel; and they 
\\'ere reduced to the shameful necessity of drinking the water 
fl-om the belly of that useful animal. In the mid-way, ten 
days' journey frOlTI r
Icdina and Dmnascus, they reposed 
near the grove arid fountain of Tabuc. Beyond that place 
1\lahomet declined the prosecutiön of the war: he declared 
himself satisfied with the peaceful intentions, he WtlS 1110re 
probably daunted by the martial array, of the emperor of the 
East. nut the active and intrepid Ca1cd spread around the 
terror of his name; alH] the prophet received the sublnission 
of the tribes and cities, from the Euphrates to Ailah, at the 
head uf the Red Sea. To his Christian subjects, :l\Jahomet 
readily granteù the security of their persons, the freedom of 
their trade, the property of their goods, anù the toleratioll of 
their worship.148 The weakness of their Arabian brethren 


147 The expedition of Tahue is recorded by our ordinary historians, 
Abulfeda (Vit. 
Ioham. 1). 123-1
7) and Ga 6 nier, (Vie de )iahomet, 
tom. iii. p. 1-17-163:) but we ha.ve the a(h-anta
e of appealing to the 
origin.al eviden
e of the Koran, (c. 9, p. 154, 165,) with 
ale's learned 
awl rational notes. 
11
 The DtpLun2a sccuritatis' Ai1cnsibliS is attested by Ahmed Den 
Joseph, and the author Libri Splcnrlorllm, (Gagnier, Xot. ad Abulfe- 
dam, p. 12,) j) but Abulfeda himself, as well as Elmacin, (IIi
t. Sara- 
cen. p. 11,) though he owns ::Mahomet's l'egard for the Christians, (p. 
la,) only mentions peace and tribute. In the year 1G30, Sionita pub.. 
li:;hed at l)aris the text and vcrsion oÎ 
Iahomet'f: ratent in favor of 
the Christians; 'which was admitted and reprobatcd by the opposite 
tf1,;te of Salmasius and Grotiu
, (Bayle, :\IAHO}IET, Hem. A.A...) Hot- 
tinger doubts of its authp.nticity, (lEst. Oricnt. p. 237;) Renaudot 
urges the consent of the 
Iahometans, (llist. I)atriarch. Alex. p. IG!) j) 
Imt :\Io::lheim (Ilist. Eccles. p. 241) ShO"\,"8 the futility of thcir opinion, 
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had restrained thenl from opposing his anlbiLion; the disci- 
ples of Jesus were endeared to the enemy of the Jews; 
ni 
it was the interest of a conqueror to propose a fair capitula- 
tion to the 1110st powerful religion of the earth. 
Till the age of sixty-three years, the strength of l\fahomct 
was equal to the ten1poral and spiritual fatigues of his mission. 
lIis epileptic fits, an absurd calumny of the Greeks, would be 
an object of pity rather th:1n abhorrence; 119 but he seriously 
believed that he \vas poisoned at Chaibar by the revenge of a 
Jewish female.I Jo During four years, the health of the prophet 
declined; his infirmities increa-sed ; but his mortal disease was 
a fever of fourteen days, which deprived him by. intervals of 
the llse of reason. As soon as he was conscious of his dan- 
ger, he edified his brethren by the hlllnility of his virtue or 
pcnitence. "If there be any man," said the apostle from the 
pulpit, "" whom I have unjustly scourged, I submit Iny own 
b:::tck to the lash of retaliation. I-Iave I aspersed the reputa- 
tion of a r
lussulman? let him proclaim my thoughts in the 
face of the congregation. lIas anyone been despoiled of his 
goods? the little that I possess shall cOlnpensate the principal 
and the interest of the debt." " Yes," replied a voice fron1 


and Ll1clines to beliove it spurious. Yet Abulpharagius quotes the 
impostor's treaty with the 
estorian patriarch, (
\.8
eman. Bibliot. 
Ol'ient. tom. ii. p. 418 ;) but Abulpharabiu3 wal primate of the Jacob- 
ites. 
)49 The epil
psy, or falling-sieknesf;, of :Mahomet is asserted by 
Theophanes, Zonaras, and the rest of the Greeks; and is greedily 
swallowed by the gross bigotry of Hottinger, (Rist. Orient. p. 10, 11,) 
Priùeaux, (Life of .Mahomet, p. 1
,) and 
Iaracci, (tom. ii. 
\l
oran, p. 
762, 76:3.) The titlc3 (the wrapped-up, tlte covered) of two chapter
 of 
the Koran (73, 74) can hardly be straincd to such an interpretation: 
the silence, the i::illOranCe of the 
Iahometan commentators, is 1110re 
conclusive than the mo:;t peremptory denial; and the eharitahle ...i-le 
i;; e<;pouqed by Ockley, (llist. of the Saracens, tom. i. p. 301,) Ga311ier, 
(ad Abulfedam, p. 9. Yie de l\Iahomet, tom. i. p. 118,) aud Sale, 
(Koran, p'- 4tj!)-4í 1.)* 
liiO This poison (more i
jl0minious since it "\vas offered as a test of 
hi.'; prophetic kuO\vletlge) i:,; frankly eonfe
sed by his zealous votaric
, 
Ahulfeda (p. 92) and AI Jaunabi, (apucl Gagnier, tOlll. ii. p. 2SG- 
2S8. ) 


· Dr. 'Veil believes in the epilepsy, and adduces strong cvidence for it; 
a
l
 surely it lUay be believed, in perfect charit) ; and tllat the prophc::s 
n
lOns were com\pctcd, as they appoar to have be-en, with th('
e tits. J. 
ha.ve little G.'Hlbt that IH' saw :l1lC[ l.H.,ECH,a tl1('.,e vi-.;i,J1ls, all
l visiun:; tÍley 

'erc. \Veii, p. 4:]. -1\1. Ilil,. 
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the crowd, "I am entitIed to three drmTIs of silver." l\la- 
hornet heard the complaint, satisfied the demand, and thanked 
bis creditor for accusing him in this ,,,"orld rather than at the day 
,ùfjudgment. He beheld with temperate firmness the approach 
of death: enfranchised his slaves (seventeen men, as they arE,. 
n
lmed, and elevcn women;) 111inutely directed the order of 
his funeral, and lTIoderated the lamentations of his weeping 
friends, 011 wh01n he bestowed the benediction of peace. Till 
tIle third day before his demh, he regularly perfonned the 
function of public prayer: the choice of Abubeker to supply 
his place, appeared to 111ark that ancient and faithful friend 
as his successor in the sacerdotal and regal office; but he 
prudently declined the risk and envy or a more explicit 
nomination. At a moment when his faculties were visibly 
impair('cl, he caned for pen and ink to write, or, more .prop- 
erly, to dictate, a divine book, the sum and accOlnplish- 
lTIent of all his reve1ations: a dispute arose in the Ch
ullber, 
whether he should be allovTed to supersede the authority of 
th(' Koran; and the prophet was forced to reprove the inùe- 
cent vehen1cnce of his disciples. If the slightest credit nlay 
be aflòrdeù to the traditions of his wives and companions, he 
Dlaintaincd, in the bosom of his family, and to the last 1110- 
10ents of his life, the dignity * of an apostle, and the faith of 
an 
nthusiast; described the visits of Gabriel, who bade an 
cverlasting farewell to the earth, and expressed his 1iyely con- 
fidence, not. only of the mercy, but of the favor, of the Su- 
preme Being. In a fmniliar discourse he had mentioned his 
special prerogative, that the angel of death was not allowed 
to take his soul till he had respectfully asked the permis
ion 
of the prophet. The request was granted; and l\Iahomet 
imlTIediately fell into the agony of his dissolution: his head 
. )vas reclined on the lap of Ayesha, the best beloved of all his 


* :Major Price, who writes with the authority of one widely conversant 
with the original sources of Eastern knowleùg<:, and in a very candid tone, 
takes a very different view of the prophet's death. "In tracing the cir- 
cumstances of i\lahommed's illness, we look in vain for any proofs of that 
meek and heroic firmness which might be expected to dignify and embel- 
lish the last moments of the apostle of God. On some occasions he be- 
trayed such 'want of fortitude, snch marks of childish impatiellce, as are in 

cncral to be found in men only of the most orùina:"y stamp; and such as 
E"\.torted from his \\ ife Ayesha, in particular, the sarca
tic remade, th<lt in 
huself. or any of her falllily, a similar demeanor ,nmlt! IOTlg since have 
incurred his severe ùispleLlsurc. * * ,if He said that the acuteness anr1 vio- 
lence of his suffering<; werE' necessarily in the proportion of those honors 
with \\ hich it had eH'1' pleased the hand of Omnipotence to àistinguiMl ib 
þeculiar I.l \"or
te,>. rricc, \"01. i. p. 13. --:\1 
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wives; he fainted with the violence of pain; recovering his 
spirits, he raised his eyes towards the roof of the house, and, 
with a steady look, though a faltering voice, uttered the last 
broken, though articulate, words: "0 God! . . . . . pardon 
my sins. . . . . . Yes, . . . . . . I come, .... among 
n;y fellow-citizens on high; " and thus peaceably expired on 
a carpet spread upon the floor. An expedition for the con- 
quest of Syria was stopped by this mournful event: the army 
halted at the gates of l\Iedina; the chiefs were assembled 
ruund their dying master. The city, more especially the 
house, of the prophet, was a scene of clamorous sorrow or 
silent despair: fanaticism alone could suggest a ray of hope and 
consolation. "How can he be dead, our witness, our interces- 
sor, our medmtor, with God? By God he is not dead: like 
Moses and Jesus, he is wrapped in a holy trance, and speedily 
will he return to his faithful people." The evidence of sense 
was disregarded; and Omar, unsheathing his cimeter, threat- 
ened to strike off the heads of the infideJs, who should 
,'are to affinn that the prophet Wé\S no lTIOrc. The tumult 
was appeased by the weight and 111oderation of Ab
beker. 
"Is it :Mahomet," said he to Omar and the multitude, or 
the God of l\Iahomet, whOln YOll worship? The God of Ma- 
homet liveth forever; but the apostle was a mortal like our- 
selves, and according to his own prediction, he has experi- 
enced the common fate of lllortality." I-Ie was piously in- 
terred by the hands ùf his nearest kinsman, on the same spot 
on which he expired: 151 l\Iedina has been sanctified by the 
death and burial of MahOlllet; and the innumerable pilgrÏIns 


lál The Greeks and Latins have invented and propagated the vulgar 
and ridiculous story, that 
Iahomet's iron tomb is suspended in the 
air at .Jlecca, (a'ì.iw flHEOI!:(
Ó
lEJ'OJ', Laonicus Chalcondyles, de Rebus 
Turcicis, 1. iü. p. 66,) by the action of equal and potent loadstones, 
(Dictionnaire de Bayle, :UAHOJIET, Hem. EE. FF.) 'Vithout any 
philosophical inquiries, it may suffico, that, 1. The prophet was not 
turied at Mecca; and, 2. That his tomb at 1Ieclina, which has been 
,'i
ited by millions, is placed on the ground, (Reland, de Relig. Mo- 
ham. 1. ii. c. 19, p. 209-211. Gagnier, Vie d0 Mahomet, tom. ill. p 
263-2ü8.). 
· According to the testimony of all the Eastern authors, Mahomet died 
on :\Ionday the 12th Reby 1st, in the year 11 of the Hegira, which answers 
in reality to the 8th June, G32, of J. C. 'Ve find in Oekley (Hist. of Sara- 
cells) that it was on :Monday the 6th June, 632. This is a mistake; for 
the 6th June of that )'ear was a Saturday, not a Monday; the 8th June, 
therefore, was a ::\Ionday. It is easy to discover that the lunar year, in his 
calculation, has been cOllfoullùed with the solar. St. Martin, vol. xi. p. 
186. -1\1. 
VOL.V. 13 
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of l\{eC\?rl often tu 'n aside from the way, to bow, In voluntary 
de,rotion,152 before the simp1e tomb of the prophet.I 53 
At the conclusion of the life of :Mahon1et, it may perhaps 
be expected, that I should balance his faults and virtues, 
that I should decide whether the title of enthusiast or impos- 
tor lTI01'e properly belongs to that extraordinary nlan. Had I 
been intimately conversant with the son of Abdallah, the task 
would still be difficult, and the success uncertain: at the dis- 
tance of twelve centuries, I darkly contemplate his shade 
through a cloud of religious incense; and could I truly de- 
lineate the portrait of an hour, the fleeting resemblance 
would not equally apply to the solitary of 1\lount Hera, to the 
preacher of lVIecca, and to the conqueror of Arabia. The 
author of a mighty revolution appears to have been endowed 
with a pious and contemplative disposition: so soon as mar- 
riage had raised hirn above the pressure of want, he avoided 
the paths of ambition and avarice; and till the age of forty, 
]w lived with innocence, and would have died without a 
name. 'fhe unity of God is an idea most congenial to 
nature and reason; and'a slight conversation with the Jews 
and Christians would teach hinl to despise and detest the idol- 
at1y of l\lecca. It was the duty of a rnan and a citizen to 
11llpart the doctrine of salvation, to rescue his country frorn 
the dominion of sin and error. The energy of a mind inces- 
santly bent on the same object, would convert a general obli- 
gation into a particular call; the warm suggestions of the 
understanding or the fancy would be felt as the inspira- 
tions of Heaven; the labor of thought ,vould expire in 
rapture and vision; and the inward sensation, the invisible 
n1onitor, would be described with the fornl and attributes of 
an angel of Goù.1 54 FrOlIl enthusiasnl to imposture, the step 


152 Al Jannabi enumerates (Yie de j\Iahomet, tom. iii. p. 37
-391) 
the multifarious duties o
 a pilgrim who visits the tombs of the 
prophet and his companions; and the learneù casuist decides, that this 
act of devotion is nearest in obligation and merit to a divine precept. 
The doctors are divided which, of 
Iccca or :l\1edina, be the most ex- 
cellent, (p. 391-394.) 
153 The last sickness, death and burial of ßlahomet, are described 
by Ahulfeda and Gagnier, (Yit. 
Iohall1. p. 133-112. Vie de 
Ia- 
homet 1.aml. iii. p. 220-271.) The most private and intere::;ting cir- 
cum8t
 .1.<i'S were originally received ii'om Aycsha, Ali, the sons of 
Abba..<;;, ."'\"\.; and a.,; they dwelt at 
Iedina, and survived the prophet 
many Y>:1\J'3, they might repeat the pious talc to a second or third ger .. 
eratit\n , T pilgrims. 
N. Tb.1J (;hristians, ra.:ïhly enough, have as&igned to :.M:aho-mst " 
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is neli:ous and slippery: the dæmon of Socrates 153 affords 
a nlCl110rable instance, how a wise man may deceive him- 
self, how a good mal1 may deceivc others, how the con- 
sl
ience may slumber in a mixed and middle state between 
self-illusion and voluntary fraud. Charity may believe that 
the original rnatives of l\Iahomet were those of pure and gen- 
uine benevolence; but a human 111issiomll'Y is incapable of 
cherishing tIw obstinate unbelievers who reject his claim
, 
despise his arguments, and persecute his life; he Inight for- 
give his personal adversaries, he may lawfully hate the enc- 
Inies of God; the stern passions of pride and revenge were 
kindled in thc bosom of l\Iahornet, and he sighed, like the 
prophet of Nineveh, for the destruction of the rebels whom l?c 
had condemned. The injustice of l\Iecca and the choicc of . 
l\ledina, transformed the citizen into a prince, the humble 
preacher into the leader of armies; but his sworù was 
consecrated by the example of the saints; and the same God 
who afflicts :;: sillful world with pesÛlence and earthquakes, 
might inspire for their conversion or chastisement the valor 
of his servants. In the exercise of political go'"ernment, he was 
compelled to abate of the stern rigor of fanaticism, to com- 
ply in some measure with the prejudices and passions of his 
followers, and to employ even the vices of mankinJ as the 
ÍnstrUl11ents of their salvation. The use of fraud and perfidy, 
of cruelty and injustice, were often subservient to the propa- 
gation of the faith; and l\Iahomet con1Jnandcd or approved 


tame pigeon, that seemed to descend from heaven and whisper in his 
ear. As this pretended miracle is urged by Grotius, (de Yeritate Re- 
ligionis Christianæ,) his Arabic translator, the lcarned Pocock, incluired 
of him the names of his authors; and Grotius confcs;;ed, that it is 
unknown to the 
Iahometans themselve:";. l.ost it should provoke 
their inrlignation ancllaughtcr, the pious lie is suppresseJ in the Ara- 
bic version; but it ha::; maintained ail eù'ifying place in the numerous 
editions of the Latin text, (Pocock, Specimcn, Hist. Arabum, p. lSG, 
187._ Ueland, de TIeligioll. 
Ioham. 1. ii. c. 39, p. 2':;9-262.) 
5a ) E
LOl åì: TOt:TÚ Èr'TIJ' fi! nwciò; à

ú.w:J UJ', cpwJ-'tj TtÇ ytY1'OftÉJ'l/ í
 íjcu.v 
rh,/Tat ÙE l txn OT(!fn Et U E TOl
TrJV Ô uv !tl^;'(t) nf),
1 TEl 1", nOO"[TiÚCEl (JÈ oil 1[01 E 
(Plato, in Apolog. Socrat. c. 10, 'p. 121, '122, edit. Fischer.) '1'11(,\ 
familiar examples, which 80crat(,5 urges in his DialoO"ue with Thea(Te'
, 
(]!laton. Opera, tom. i. p. 128, 12i), edit. lIen. 8tep11an.) are beY
lld 
the reach of human foresight; and the divine in
piratioll (the Lft"
Ú- 
. (OJ!) of the philosopher is clearly tauJht in the 
IeU1orabilia oÏ Xcno. 
p}
on. The ideas of the most rational Plato..:.1Ìsts are expre3:::cù bJ 
CiCcro, (de DiTinat. i. 51,) and in the xivth an,l xvth Di.;"prt::\t1unc: ,'f 
: raximl'
 of T:1"c, p. 1.53.-) 72, edit. Dayi
.) 
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the nss:lssination of the Jev\Js and idolaters who had escaped 
from the field of battle. By the repetition of such acts, the 
character of l\lahomct Inust have heen gradually stained; and 
the influence of SL1C
 pernicious habits would be poorly com- 
pensated by the practice of the personal and social virtues 
which are necess3.l'Y to Inaintain the reputation of a prophet 
among his sectaries and friends. Of his last years, ambition 
was the ruling passion; anlI a politician will su
pcct, that he 
secretly sn1Ïled (the victorious impostor!) at the enthusiuSlll 
of his youth, and the credulity of his proselytes.I 5G A phi- 
losopher will observe, that their credulity and his success 
,,,ould tend more stron
ly to fortify the assurance of his 
d
yine lTIission, that his interest and religion were inseparably 
connected, and that hid conscience would be soothed by the 
persuasion, that he alone was absolved by the Deity fron1 the 
obligation of positive and moral laws. If he retained any 
vestige of his native innocence, the sins of :Mahomet 111a y be 
allowed as an evidence .of his sincerity. In th
 support of 
truth, the arts of fraud and fic1ion may be deelTIed less crimi- 
nal; and he v,Tould have started at the foulness of the IDeans, 
had he not been satisfied of the importance and justice of the 
end. Even in a conqlleroi' or a priest, I can surprise a word 
or action of unaffected humanity; and the decree of 1\1a- 
homet, that, in the sale of captives, the mothers should never 
be separated from their children, may suspend, or lTIoderate, 
the censure of the historian.I 57 
The good sense of l\lahomet 1;:;8 despised the pomp of roy- 
alty: the apostle of God submitted to the 111enial offices of 
the family: he kindled the fire, swept the floor, lTIilked the 


156 In some passage of his voluminous writingr-;, Voltaire compares 
the prophet, ill his old agc, to a fakir, "qui détache la chaîne de son 
cou pour en donner sur les orei11es à. ses confrères." 
}j7 Gagnier relateR, ,';ith the same impartial pen, this humane law 
of the prophet, and the murders of Ca
b, and Sophian 1 which he 
prompted and approved, (Vie de 
Iah':."nnet, tom.. ii. p. 69, 97, 208.) 
158 For the domestic life of 
I:1homet, consult Gagnier, and the 
C'oncsponding chapters of Abulfcda; for his diet. (tom. iii. p. 285- 
288;) his chilclren, (p. 180, 289;) his wive'" (p. 29{)-303;) his mar- 
riage with Zeineb, (tom. ii. p. 1,)2-160;) his amour with 
IarT, (p. 
303-300;) the fal:;c accusation of Aye-;ha, tp. 186-1
9.) The most 
orif"l"innl cyidence of the three last transactions is cont3.ined in the 
.::> 
xxiyth, xxxiiicl, and lxvith chapters of the Koran, with Sale's Com- 
mentary. l'ridcaux (Life of "\Iahomet, p. 80-90) and 
Iar3.cci (Pro- 
drom. AlcOl':111, part iv. p. .L
-.)J) have malieiously exaggerated the 
Ü.ailtic3 of l\lahoD1 ct. 
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ewes, and mendc4 with his own hands his shoes and Ius 
woollen ganllent. Disdaining the penanc
 and Inerit of a 
hermit, he obsf)r\'ed, without effort or \-anity the abstemious 
diet of an Arab and a soldier. On solCllln occasions he 
feasted his companions with rustic and hospitable plenty; 
but in his domestic life, Inany weeks would elapse without a. 
fire being kindled on the hearth of the prophet. The inter- 
diction of wine was confirmed by his example; his hunger 
was appeased with a sparing allowance of barley-bread: he 
delighted in the taste of 111ilk and honey; but his ordinary 
food consi
teù of dates and water. Perfumes and won1en 
were the two sensual enjoyrnents which his nature required, 
and his religion did not forùid; and l\fahomet affirmed, that 
the fervor of his devotion was increased by these innocent 
pleasures. The heat of the clil11ate inflan1es the blood of the 
Arabs; and their libidinous complexion has been noticed by 
the writers of antiquity.!.)!) Their incontinence was regulated 
by the civil and religious laws of the Koran: their incestuous 
alliances were bimned; the boundless license of polyganlY 
was reduced to four legitimate wives or concubines; their 
rights both of bed and of dowry "vere equitably deterrnilleù ; 
the freedom of divorce was discouraged, adultery was con- 
demned as a capital offence; and fornication, in either sex, 
was punished with a hundred stripes.l GO Such were the calm 
and rational precepts of the legislator: but in his private con- 
duct, l\IahOlnet indulged the appetites of a man, and abused 
the claill1S of a prophet. A special revelation dispensed him 
from the laws which he had imposed on his nation: the female 
sex, without reserve, was abanùoned to his desires; and this 
singular prerogative excited the envy, rather than the scandal, 
the veneration, rather than the envy, of the devout l\Iussul. 
mans. If we rernember the seven hundred wives and three 
hundred concubines of the wise Solomon, we shall applaud 
the modesty of the Arabian, who espoused no more than sev- 
enteen or fifteen wives; eleven are enumerated WllO oecupied 
at :l\Iedina theil' separate apartments round the house of the 
apostle, and enjoyed in their turns the favor of his conjugal 


1
9 Incredibile est quo ardorc apuù. eos in Yenerem uterque solvitur 
sexus, (.Ammian. 
larccllin. 1. xiv. c. 4.) 
160 Sale (Preliminary Di::;COlUSC, p. 133-137) has recapitulated the 
laws of marriage, divorce, &c.; and the curiou::J reader of Selden's 
Uxor Hebraica will recognize lnany Jewish ordiIJ nllces. 
13 =if 
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society. '''hat is singular enough, they were all widowB, 
excepting only Ayesha, the daughter of Abubckcr. She was 
doubtless a virgin, since l\Iaholllet consul1lmated his nuptials 
(such is the premature ripeness of the clinlute) when she ,-vas 
only nine years of age. The youth, the beauty, the spirit of 
Ayesha
 gave her a superior ascendant: she was beloved and 
trusted by the prophet; anù, after his death, the daughter of 
_"i.bubeker was long revered as the rnothcr of the faithful. 
Her behavior hud been ambiguous and ind iscrcet: in a noc.. 
turnal 111arch she was accidentally left behind; and in the 
lllorning .A.yesha returned to the can1p ,vith a 111an. The 
telnper of 1\I'1ho111et was inclined to jealousy; but a divine 
l'evel.ation assured him of her innocence: he chastised her 
accusers, and published a law of domestic peace, that no \VO- 
Inal1 should be condemned unless four Illalc witnesses had 
seen her in the act of adultery.161 In his adventures with 
Zeineb, the wife of Zeid, and with l\lary, an Egyptian captive, 
the an1orous prophet forgot the interest of his reputation. At 
the house of Zeid, his freedman and adopted son, he beheld, 
in a loose undress, the beauty of Zeineb, and burst forth iuto 
an ejaculation of devotion and desire. The servile, or grate- 
ful, frf'edmàn understood the hint, and yielded without hesita- 
tion to the love of his benefactor. But as the filial relation 
had excited some doubt and scandal, the angel Gabriel 
descended fro1l1 heaven to ratify the deed, to annul the adop- 
tion, anù gently to reprove the apostle for distrusting the 
indulgence of his God. One of his wives, Hafna, the daughter 
of Omar, surprised him on her own bcd, in the en1braces of 
his Egyptian captive: she promised s('crecyand forgiveness; 
he swore that he would renounce the pos5ession of :Mary. 
Both p
lrties forgot their engagements; and Gabriel again 
descended with a chapter of the Koran, to absolve hin1 from 
his oath, and to exhort hiln freely to enjoy his captiveH and 
concubines, without listening to the clamors of his wives. In 
a solitary retreat of thirty days, he labored, alone with l\Iary, 
to fulfil the COlnmands of the angel. '''hen his love and 
revenge were satiated, he smnlnoned to his presence his 
cleven wives, reproached their disobedience and indiscretion, 


161 III a memorable case, the Caliph Omar decided that all presump- 
tive eviùence ,,,,as of no avail; and that ail the four witnesses must 
have actually seen sty-lum in pyxide, (Ablllfedæ Annalcs Moslemici, 
p. 71, vcrs. Rciske.) 
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and threatened them with a sentence of divorce, both in this 
world and ill the next; a dreadful sentence, since those who 
had ascended the bed of the prophet were forever excluded 
from the hope of a second m.arriage. Perhaps the inconti- 
nence of :l\Iahomet l11ay be palliated by the tradition of his 
natural or preternatural gifts; 162 he united the manly virtue 
of thirty of the children of Adam: and the apostle might rival 
the thirteenth labor 163 of the Grecian I-Iercules.l 64 A more 
serious and decent excuse may be drawn from his fidelity to 
Cadijah. During the twenty.four years of their marriage, her 
youthful husband abstained Ü..om the right of polygan1Y, and 
the pride or tenderness of the venerable matron was never 
insulted by the society of a rival. After her death, he placed 
her in the rank of the four perfect won1en, with the sister of 
:f\/loses, the mother of Jesus, and Fatima, the best beloved of 
his daughters. " Was she not old?" said A yeshå, with the 
insolence of a bloon1ing beauty; has not God given you a 
better in her place 1 " " No, by God," said l\iahomet, with 
an effusion of honest gratitude, "there never can be a better! 
She belieyed in me when men despised n1e; she relieved my 
wants, when I was poor and persecuted by the world." 165 
In the largest indulgence of polygamy, the founder of a 
religion and cmpire might aspire to multiply the chances of a 
numerous posterity and a lineal succession. The hopes of 
Mahomet were fatally disappointed. The virgin Ayesha, and 
his tcn widows of mature age and approved fertility, were 


162 Sibi l'obur ad generationcm, quantum triginta yiri habellt, in esse 
jactaret: ita ut unicà horá posset undecim fæuinic;; satisfacere, ut ex 
AJ.'abum Iibris refert Stus. Petrus Paschasius, c. 2, (
Iaracci, Prodro- 
mus Alcoran, p. iv. p. 55. See likewise Observations de Belon, I. iií. 
c. 10, fol. 179, recto.) AI Jannabi (Gagnier, tom. iii. p. 287) records 
his own testimony, that he surpassed all men in conjugal vigor; and 
Abulfeda mentions the exclamation of Ali, who washed his body after 
his death, "0 propheta, certe penis tuus cælu:ä1 versus erectus cst,' 
in Vito :Mohammcd, p. 140. 
lti3 I borrow the style of a father of the church, ÈJ'<<$ì.EVWJI cII(!w!llì
 
'CQllTY.CtlðhW'fIJJ' ;;'0).01'., (Greg. Nazian7.en, Orate iii. p. 108.) 
JG4 The common and most glnrious legcnd includcR, in a single 
night, the fifty "ictories of Hercules over the virgin daughters of 
Thestius, (Diodor. SicuL tom. i.l. iv. p. 274.. Pausanias, 1. ix. p. 763. 
St
tius Sylv. 1. i. eleg. iii. v. 42.) But Athenæus allows seven nights, 
(Deipnosophist, 1. xiii. p. á56,) and Apollodorus fifty, for this arduous 
achievement of Hercules, who was then no more than eighteen years 
of age, (Bibliot. 1. ii. c. 4, p. 111, cum notis Heync, part i. p. 332.) 
Qe
 Abulfcda in Vito 
Ioham. p. 12, 13. 16, 17, CtUn N{'Itis G
cr. 
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barren in his potent embraces. The four sons of Cadijah died 
in their infancy. l\Iary, his Egyptian concubine, was endeared 
to him by the birth of Ibrahim. At the end of fifteen months 
the prophet wept over his grave; but he sustained with firm.. 
ness the raillery of his enemies, and checked the adulatiOI
 or 
credulity of the l\IosIems, by the assurance that an eclipse of 
the sun was not occasioned by the death of the infant. Ca:ii.. 
jah had likewise given him four daughters, who were married 
to the most faithful of his disciples: the three eldest died 
before their father; but Fatima, who possessed his confidence 
and love, becmne the wife of her cousin Ali, and the mother 
of an ilJust:rious progeny. The merit and misfortunes of Ah 
and his descendants will lead me to anticipate, in this place, 
the series of the Saracen caliphs, a title which describes the 
commanders of the faithful as the vicars and successors of 
the apostlë of God.I 66 
The birth, the alliance, the character of AJi, which e
alted 
him above the rest of his countrymen, Inight justify his clainl 
to the vacant throne of Arabia. The son of Abu Taleb was, 
in his own right, the chief of the family of Hashem, and the 
hereditary prince or guardian of the city and temple of l\Iecca. 
The light of propnecy was extinct; but the husband of Fatin1[\ 
might expect the inheritance and blessing of her father: the 
Arabs had sometimes been patient of a female reign; and 
the two grandsons of the prophet Imd often been fondled in 
his ]ap, and shown in his pulpit, as the hope of his age, and 
the chief of the youth of pal'adise. The first of the true be- 
lievers might aspire to march before them in this wo:rld and 
in the next; and if some we1"e of a graver and more rigid 
cast, the zeal and virtue of Ali were never outstripped by any 
recent proselyte. He united the qualifications of a poet, a 
soldier, and a saint: his wisdcm still breathes in a collection 
of rnoral and reiigious sayings; 167 and every antagonist, in 


lð6 This outline of the Arabian history is drawn from the Biblio- 
thèque Orientale of D'IIerbelot, (under the names of Aooubecre, Omar 
Othman, Ali, &c.;) from the Annaht of Abulfeda, Abulphar-àgius, and 
Elmacin, (under the proper years of the llegi'J"a,) and especially from 
Ockley's History of the Saracens, (vol. i. p. 1-10, 116-122, 229,249, 
3G3-372, 378-391, and almost the whole of the spcond volume.) 
Yet we should weigh with caution the traditions of the hostile sects; 
a stream which becomes still more muddy as "it flows farther from. tne 
source. Sir John Chanlin has too faithfully copied the fdbles and 
errors of the modern Persians, (V oyagcs, tom. ii. p. 235-250, &c.) 
)17 Ockley (at the end of his second volume) has given an English 
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the combats of the tongue or of the sword, was subdued by 
his eloquence and valor. Fronl the first hour of his 111i"sion 
to the last rites of his funeral, the apostle was never forsaken 
b) a generous friend, whom he delighted to name his brother, 
his vicegerent, and the faithful Aaron of a second 1\loses. 
The son of A.bu Taleb was afterwards reproached for neglect- 
ing to secure his intp-rest by a solO111n declaration of his right, 
which would have silenced all competition, and sealed his 
succession by the decrees of !-leaven. But the unsuspecting 
hero confided in hinlself: the je3.1ousy of empire, and perhaps 
the fear of opposition, i11ight suspend the resolutions of l\Ia- 
hornet; and the bed of sickness was besieged by the artful 
Aye::;ha, the daughter of Abubeker, and the enemy of Ali.'ÌÍ' 
The sIlence and death of the prophet restored the liberty 
of the people; and his companions convened an assCll1ùly to 
deliberate on the choice of his successor. The hereditary 
claim and lofty spirit of Ali were offensive to an aristocracy 
of elders, desirous of bestowing and resuming the sceptre by 
a free and frequent election: the Koreish could never be 
reconciled tu the prouù preëminence of the line of IIashCln; 
the ancient discord of the tribes was rekindled, the jllgitivtj 
of :Mecca anù the auxiliaries of l\1cùina asserted their re
pec. 
tive Inerits; and the rash proposal of choosing two indepclld.. 


version of 160 sentences, which he ascribes, with some he
itation, t( 
Ali, the son of .Abu Taleb. His preface iH colored by the enthu
iasm, 
of a translator; )ret these sentcnces delineate a characteristic, thong}. 
dark, picture of human life. 


* Gibbon wrote chiefly from the Arabic or Sunnitc account of these 
transactions, the only sources accessible at the time \\'hen he composed hi'i 
History. Major Price, writing from Persian authorities, aífords us the 
a(hauta
e of comparing throughout what may b(' fairly consiùl'red the 
SI1Ïite Version. ThC' p;lory of Ali is the constant burden of their strain. 
He' was destined, and, according to some accounts, d.esignated, for the 
calip
ate by the P!ophet; but. while the oth
rs were fiercdy pushing- their 
own mterests, All was watchmg the re:nam5 of 
Iahomct with pipus 
fidelity. His disinterested magnanimity, on each scpante of'ca.sion, de 
cli
led the s
eptre. an.d gave. the 
oble .cxample of obedience to the ap 
l)(llnted callph. lIe 1S descnbed, 111 retIremcnt, on the throne, Llud in the 
fidd of battle, as transcenùently pious, 111agnanÍlllous, valiant, a1111 hu- 
Inane. . He lost his empire through hi::> excess of virtue and 100-e for the 
faithful; his life through his confidence in God, and suLmi::;sion to tho 
decrees of fate. 
Compare the cürious account of this apathy in Price, chap. Ii. It is to 
be re

retted, I must add, that :Major rrice has contcnted himself wit.h 
quoting the names of the Persian work
 which he follows, without allY 
account of their character, age, and authorit,Y. -:\1. 
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. 
cnt caliphs would have crushed in their infancy the religion 
and empire of the Saracens. The tUlTIult was appeased by 
the disinterested resolution of 0111a1', who, suddenly renounc- 
ing his own pretensions, stretched forth his hand, and declared 
himself the first subject of the 111ild and venerable Abubeker.* 
1"'he urgency of the n10111ent, and the acquiescence of the 
people, lnight excuse this illegal and precipitate Ineasure; 
but On1a1' himself confessed frorTI the pulpit, that if any 1\lus- 
suhnan should hereafter presume to anticipate the suffrage of 
his brethren, both the elector and the elected would be worthy 
of death.l 68 After the simple inaugt1ration of Abubeker, he 
was obeyed in l\Iedina, r
iecca, and the provinces of Arabia: 
the Hashen1Ítcs alone declined the oath of fidelity; and their 
chief, in his own house, n1aintained, above six 1110nths, a sul- 
len and independent reserve; without listening to the threats 
of Omar, who 3;ttempted to consume with fire the habitation 
of the daughter of the apostle. The death of Fatinla, and 
the decline of his party, subdued the indignant spiri.t of Ali: 
he condescended to s
:dute the comnlander of the faithful, ac- 
cepted his excuse of the necessity of preventi
lg thC'ir common 
eneD1Îes, and wisely rèjccted !Jis courteous cfTei' of abdicating 
the government of the Arabians. 1\.fte1' a reign of two years, 
the aged cali ph was smnmoned by the angel of death. In his 
testmnent, with the tacit approbation of his cOlnpanions, he 
bequeathed the sccptre to the finn anù intrepid virtue ot 
Omal'. "I have no occasion," said the n10dest canùidate, " for 
the place." "But the place has occasion for you," replied 
.rlbubeker; who expired with a fervent prayer, that the God 
of l\Ltfl0111et would ratify his choice, and direct the 
Iussuhnal1s 
in the \vay of concord and obedience. The prayer was not 
incHcctual, since Ali hilnsclf, in a life of privacy and prayer, 
professed to revere the snperior worth and dignity of his rival; 
who c0111fortcd hirn for the loss of empire, by tlJe lnost [latter. 
ing lnarks of confidence anù esteem. In the twelfth year of 


16S Ockley, (lIist. of the Saraccn,>, vol. i. p. 5, 6,) from an .Arabian 

IS., represents _\yesha as adycrsc to the substitution of her father in 
the place of the apo:'>tJe. This fact, so improbable in itself, is unno- 
ticed by Abu1fec1a, Al Jannahi, and Al 13ochari, the last of "\-rholIl 
quotes the tradition of Ayesha herself, (Vito :\IohulllIllecl, p. 136. \ïe 
de :L\1ahomet, tOIll. iii. p. 2;)G.) 


· Alml\c1.er, the fath('l" of the virgin A) csha. St. :Martin, '.01. xi. p 
188 -)1 
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ñìs reign, Omar received a mortal wound from the ha.nd of an 
assassin: he rejected with equal Ï111partiality the nan1es of 
his son and of Ali, refused to load his conscience with the 
sins of his successor, and devolved on six of the most respec- 
table companions the arduous task pi electing a commander 
of the faithful. On this occasion, Ali was again blamed by 
his friends 169 for submittinO" his tight to the judgment of men, 

 . I 
for recognizing their jurisdiction by a
ceptmg. a p ace among 
the six electors. He migl1l: have obtamed theIr suffrage, had 
he deigned to prornise il s.t
ict and 
ervi
e conformity, n
t 
only to the Koran and traditIOn, but lIkewIse to the determi- 
nations of two senim.s.J70 \Vith these limitations, Oth111an, 
the secretary of l\faholnet, accepted the government; nor was 
it till after the third caliph, twenty-four years after the death 
of the prophet, that Ali was invested, by the popular choice, 
with the regal and sacerdotal office. The manners of the 
Arabians retained their primitive simplicity, and the son of 
Abu Taleb despised the pomp and vanity of this world. At 
the hour of prayer, he repaired to the mosch of l\i:edina, 
clotÞ
d in a thin cotton gown, a coarse turban on his head, 
his slippers in one hand, and his bow in the other, instead of 
a walking-staff. The companions of the prophet, and the 
chiefs of the tribes, saluted their new sovereign, and gave him 
their fight hands as a sign of fealty and allegiance. 
The mischiefs that flow from the contests of alllbition are 
usually confined to thc times and countries in which they have 
been agitated
 But the religious di
cord of the friends and 
enemies of Ali has been. rencwed in every age of the I-Iegira""J 
and is still maintained in the immortal hatred of the Persians 
and Turks. I7l The former, who arc branded with the appet- 


169 Particularly by hl
 fripnd and cousin Ahtlallah, the son of Ab- 
bas, who died A. n. (;S7, wit.h the title of grand doctor of the 
Ioslcms.. 
In AbulfeJa he rpcapitulate;:; the important occasions in which Ali 
had neglected his 
allltary adviee, (p. 7t), vers.lteiske;) and cOlldude
, 
(p. 85,) 0 pri.n{'cp
 fidelium, ab
que C'ont.roversia tu qu.idem vere fortis 
cs, at Ï1lOps bOlli eonsilii, ct rcrum gcrelldarum parum callens. 
17U I su
pect that the two scnior
 (Abu.lpharûgius, p. IlJ. Ockley, 
tom. i. p. 371,) may signify not two actual counscllors, but his two 
predeces
or:;;, .A.hubckcr and Om::!r. 
I';'. The 8chislll of the Per:-:;ialls lli expla.inecl by all our travellers of 
the last century, especially in the iid and ivth volumes of their mas- 
ter, Chardin. Niebuhr, though of inferior merit, has the advantage 
of '\\'dting so late as the -ycar 17G!, (V oya
c:ö\ en Arabic, &c., tom. ii. 
V. 201)-.:!33,) sinco the ineffectual attempt of Xadir Shah to change 
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lation of Shiites or scctaries, have enriched the 1\lahometan 
creed with a I!eW article of faith; and if l\Iahomet be the 
apostle, his comp
nion Ali is the vicar, of God. In their pri- 
vate converse, in t'heir public worship, they bitterly execrate 
the three usurpers who intercepted his indefeasible right to 
the dignity of Tmaln anò Caliph; and the name of Omar ex- 
presses in their tongue the þerfect accomplishment of wicked- 
lless and impiety.1í2 The ::.o'llnites, who are supported by 
the general consent and orthodo1\. tradition of the l\lussulmans, 
entertain a more impartial, or at lea
t a l110re decent, opinion. 
They respect the Inemory of Abubek
r, Omar, Othman, and 
Ali, the holy and legitimate successors of the prophet. But 
they assign the last and most lmn1ble place to the husband of 
Fatima, in the persuasion that the order of succession was 
deterlllined by the degrees of sanctity.1 73 An historian who 
balances the fo
r caliphs with a llRnd unshaken by super- 
stition, will calmly pronounce that their manners were alike 
pure and exemplary; that their zeal was fervent, anù ploob- 
ably sincere; and that, in the midst of riches an<l power) 
thcir lives were devoted to the practice of moral anù rdigious 
duties. But the public virtues of Abubeker and Omar, the 
prudence of the first, the severity of the second, maintained 
the peace and prosperity of their reigns. The fceble temper 
and declining age of Othman were incapable of sustaining the 
weight of conquest and empire. lIe chose, and he was de- 
ceived; he trusted, and he was betrayed: the most deserving 
of the faithful became useless or hostile to his governnlent, 
and his lavish bounty was productive only of ingratitude and 
discontent. The spirit of discord wc>nt forth in the provinces: 
their deputies assen1bled at I\Iedina; and the Charcgites, the 
desperate fanatics who disclaimed the yoke of. subordination 


'the religion of the nation, (see his Persian History translated into 
F.rench by Sir 'Villiam Jones, tom. ii. p. 5, 6, 47, L18, 1<14-155.) 
-172 Omar is the name of the ùeyil; his murderer is a saint. 'Vhf'n 
the Per;:;ians shoot with the bow, they fre(lllentl
- cry, "l\lay thi
 
arrow go to the heart of O
nar!" (V oyages ùe Chardin, tom. ii. p. 
239, 240, 259, &c.) 
173 This gradation of merit is distinctly ll1nrkcd in a creed illustrated 
by Reland, (de Relig. 1tlohamm. 1. i. p. 3;;) and a Sonnite <lrgnment 
inserted by Ockley, (IIist. of the f-;aracens, tom. ii. p. 230.) The 
})ractice of cursing the memory of Ali was abolished, after forty years, 
by the Ommiades themselves, (D'Ilerhelot, p. 6UO;) and there are 
few among the Turks who presume to reviJe him as an infidel, (Yoy. 
ages åe Chanliu, tom. iv. 1). 46.) 
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and reason, were confounded among the frpe-born Arabs, who 
demanded the redress of their wrongs and the punishment of 
their oppre
")ors. From Cufa, from Bassorn, from Egypt, 
from the tribes of the desert, they rose in arn1S, encamped 
[thout a league from 
Iedina, and despatched a haughty n1an- 
date to their sovereign, requiring hin1 to execute justice, or to 
rlescend frOlll the throne. fIis repentance began to disann 
and dispersE' the insurgents; hut their fury w
s rekindled by 
the arts of his enernies; and the forgery of a perfidious SCCïe- 
tary was contrived to blast his reputation and precipitate his 
fall. The caliph had lost the only guard of his predecessors, 
the esteCln and confidence of the 
loslen1s: during a siege of 
six weeks his wa
('r anJ provisions were intercepted, and the 
feeble g
tes of the palace were protected only by the scruples 
of the more timorous rebels. Forsaken bv those who had 
abused his simplicity, the hopeless and '-en
rable caliph e\.- 
pectE'd the approach of death: the brother of _\.yesha marched 
at the head of the assassins; and Othman, with the Koran in 
his lap, wrrs pierced with a muI
itude of wound:;.* A tUl11ul- 
tuou:; anarchy of five days ,niS appeased by the inauguration 
of ...-\.li: his refusal would have proyo!ied a generallT1a
sacre. 
In this painful situation he supported the becoming pride of 
the chief of the Hashemites; declared that he had rather 
serve than reign; rebuked the presumption of the strangers; 
and required the fermal, if not the voluntary, assent of the 
chiefs of the nation. He has never been accused of prompt- 
ing the assa
sin of Omar; thJugh Persia indiscreetly cele- 
brates the festival of that ho1y marlYI'. The quarrel between 
Othman and h;:-; subjects was assuagcd by the carly I11ediation 
of Ali; and IIassall, the clde
t of his sons, was insulted and 
wounded in the defence of the caliph. Yet it is doubtful 
whether the father of Hassan was strenuous anrl sincere in his 
opposition to the rebels; and it is certain that he cnjoyed the 
benerit of their crime. The temptation was indeed of such 
magnitude as might stag,erer and corrupt the most obùuratp 
virtue. The ambitious candidate no longer aspirE'c1 to the bar- 
ren 
ccptre of ...\rabia; the Saracens had been ,"ictorious in 
the East and \\\'st; and the wealthv kin(Tdom
 of Pl..'r'3ia. 
Syria, and Egypt were the patrimol1)' of th
 commander or" 
the faithful. 
l\. life of prayer and eontmnplation had not chilled tJ1Ð 


VOL. v. 


· Comp:ue l'rice, p. 180. -)I. 
11 
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martial actÎyity of Ali; but In a mature age, after a long ex- 
perience of n1ankind, he 
till betrayed in his conduct the 
rashness and indiscretion of youth.'*' In the first days of his 
reign, he neglected to secure, either by gifts or fetters, the 
dQubtful allegiance of Telha and Zobeir, two of the most 
powerful of the Arabian chi
fs. They escaped from l\Iedina 
to l\IeC'ca, and fron1 thence to Bassora; erected the standard 
('f revolt; and usurped the government of Irak, or Assyria, 
which they had vainly solicited as the reward of tneir services. 
The mask of patriotism is aHowed to cover the most glaring 
inconsistencies; and the enemies, perhaps the assassins, of 
Othman now demanded vengeance for his blood. They were 
accompanied in their. flight by Ayesha, the widow of the 
prophet, who cherished, to the last hour of her life, an inl- 
placable hutred against the husband and the posterity of Fat- 
ima. The most }'easonable lVloslmTIs were scandalized, that 
the Inother of the faithful should expose in a camp her person 
and character; t but the superstitious crowd was confident 
that her presence would sanctify the justice, and assure the 
success, of their cause. At the head of twenty thousand of 
his loyal Arabs, and nine thousand valiant auxiliaries of Cufa, 
the caliph encoulltered and defeated the superior nUlTIbers 
of the rebels under the \valls of Bassora.t Their leaùers, 
rrelha and Zobeir,
 were slain in the first battle that stained 
with civil blood the anTIS of the l\Ioslems.1I After passing 
through the ranks to animate the troops, Ayesha had chosen 
her post amidst the dangers of the field. In the heat of tho 
action, seventy men, who held the bridle of her camel, were 
successively l
illed or wounded; and the cage or litter, in 
which she sat, was stuck with javelins and darts like the quiHs 
of a porcupine. The venerable captive sustained with firm- 
ness the reproaches of the conqueror, and was speedily dis- 


.... AU ha.d determined to supersede all the lieu.tenants in the different 
provinces. Price, p. 191. Compa.re, on the conduct of Telha and Zobeir, 
p. 
33. - 1\1. . 
t See the v('ry curiou
 circumstances which took place before anù durmg 
her flight. Price, p. 196. - M. . . .. 
:t The reluctance of Ali to shed the blood of tru.e bebevers IS stnkmgly 
described by Major Price's Persian historians. Pn
e, p. 22:l. -:M. 
9 See (in Price) the singular adventur
s of Zobelr. He w
s murderer.. 
after hannO" abandoned the army of the msurgents. Telha was ab.out to 
do the sam
 when his leO' wa.s pierced with an arrow by one of hIS own 
party. The'wound was n
ortal. Price, p. 2g? -l\I. ... 
II According to Price, two hundred and c
ghty of the Bellm BClau:nat 
alone lost a right hanù in thi:s seryice
 (p. 22.).) -:.1. 
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mIssed to her proper station at the tomb of l\Iahomet, with 
the respect and tenderness that ,vas still due to the widow of 
the apostle.* After this victory, which was styled the Day 
of the Camel, Ali marched against a more fonniclable adver- 
sary; against l\lo3.wiyah, the son of .Abu Sophian, who had 
assumed the title of caliph, and whose claim was supported 
by the forces of Syria and the interest of the house of Om- 
rniyah. From the pàssage of Thapsacus, the plain of Siffin 17-1 
extends along the western bank of the Euphrates. On this 
spacious and level theatre, the two comp.etitors ,vaged a des- 
ultory war of one hundred and ten days. In the course of 
ninety actions or skirmishes, the loss of Ali was estitnated at 
twenty-five, that of l\Ioawiyah at forty-fiye, thousand soldiers; 
and the list of the slain was dignified with the names of five- 
and-twenty veterans who had fought at Bedel' under the 
standard uf l\lahomet. In this sa.nguinary contCJt the lawful 
caliph displayed a superior character of ,'alor and humanity.t 
I-lis troops were strictly enjoil1ecl to await the first onset of 
the enen1Y, to spare their flying brethren, and to respect the 
bodies of the dearl, and the chastity of the fct-nale captives. 
lIe generously proposed to save the blood of the 1\los1elns by 
a single combat; but his trelnbling rival declined the chal- 
lenge as a sentence of inevitable death. The ranks of thE' 
Syrians were broken by the charge of a hero who was mount- 
ed on a piebald horse, and wielded with irresistible force his 
ponJerous and two-edged sword. As often as he smote 
t 


174 The plain of Siffin is determined by D' Anville (l'Euphratc et Ie 
Tigre, p. 29) to be the Campus l3arbaricus of l")rocopius. 


.. She was escorted by a guard of females disguised a
 soldiers. 'Vhen 
she discovered this, AyC'sha was a.s much gratified by the delicacy of the 
arrangenlf'nt, as she had been offended by the familiar approach of S0 
many men. Price, p. 2
a. - M. 
t The Shiite authors have preserved a noble instance of Ali's magna 
nimity. The superior geu9ralship of Moawiyah had cut oif the army of 
Ali from the Euphrates; his soldiers were perishing from want of w.lter. 
Ali sent a messap;e to his rival to request free access to the river, declaring 
that unùer the same circumstances he would not allow any of the faithful, 
though his adversaries, to perish from thirst. After some debate, Uoawi- 
yah determined to avail himself uf the advantage of his situation, and to 
reject the demand of Ali. The soldiers of Ali became desperate; forced 
their way through that part of the hostile army which commanded the 
river; and in their turn entirely cut otf the troops of l\Ioawiyah fl'om the 
water. l\loawiyah was reduced to make the same supplication to Ali. 
The generous caliph instantly complicd; and both armies, with thcir cat. 
tic, enjo i -'cd free and unmolested aCt'cs::; to the river. Price, vol i. r. 2('<8, 
272. -::\ . 
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rebel, he shouted the Allah Acbar, " God is victorious!" and 
in the tumult of a nocturnal battle, he was heard to repeat 
four hundred tilnes that tl'en1endous exclamation. The prince 
of Damascus already meditated his flight; but the certain 
yictory was snatched from the grasp of Ali by the disobe. 
dience and enthusiasnl of his troops. Their conscience was 
a-wed by the solemn appf'al to the books of the Koran which 
l\loawiyah exposed on the forelnost lances; and Ali was COln- 
pelled to yield to a disgraceful truce and an insidious COlnpro- 
111ise. fIe retreated with sorrow and indignation to Cufa; his 
party was discouraged; the distant provinces of Persia, of Ye- 
n1en, and of Egypt, were subdued or sed
ced by his crafty 
rival; and the stroke of fanaticism, which was aimed against 
th
 three chiefs of the nation, was fatal only to the cousin of 
1\Iahomet. In the temple of lYIecca, three Charegites or en- 
thusiasts discoursed of the disorders of the church and state: 
they soon agreed, that the deaths of Ali, of l\10awiyah, and of 
his friend Alnrou, the viceroy.of Egypt, would restore the 
peace and unity of religion. Each of the assassins chose his 
victinl, poisoned his dagger, devoted his life, and secretly re- 
paired to the scene of action. 'fheir resolution was equally 
desperate: but the first rnistook the person of Amrou, and 
stabbed the deputy who occupied his seat; the prince of Da- 
lnascus was dangerously hurt by the second; the lawful caliph, 
in the mosch of Cufa, received a lnortal wound frOl11 the hand 
of the third. 1-Ie expired in the sixty-third year of his age, 
and mercifully recommended to his children, that thpy would 
despatch the mUTderer by a singlc strokc.* The sepulchre of 
Ali ]73 was concealed from the tyrants of the house of Omn1Ì- 
yah; lÎG but in the fourth age o(the IIegira, a tomb, a temple', 


]75 A bulfeda, a moderate Sonnitc, relates the different opinions con- 
cerning the burial of Ali, but adopts the sepulchre of Cufa, hoJie fand 
m.uneroque reli3iose frcquentalltium celebratl.lm. This number is 
reckoned bJ' Niebuhr to amount annually to 2000 of the dead, and 
6000 of the living, (tom. ii. p. 208. 209.) 
176 All the tyrants of Per
ia, from _\.dhacl el Dowlat CA. D. 9i7, 
]}'IIerbelot, p. 58, 59, 05) to Nadir Shah, (A. D. 17 L!:J. JEst. de .N ndir 
Shah, tom. ii. p. 1.5,),) have enriched the tomb of Ali "with the èpoils 
of the people. The drnne is copper, ,,'ith a bright and massy gilding, 
which glitters to the sun at the distance of many a mile. 


'* His son Hassan was recognized n,s caliph in Araùia and lrak; but 
voluntarily ahdicated the throne, after six or scyen months, in favor of 
Moa.wiyah. St. Martin, vol. Ài. p. 37-'). - 
I. 
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8. city, arose near the ruins of Cufa.1 77 l\Iany thousands of 
the Shiites repose in holy ground at the feet of the vicar of 
God; and the desert is vivified by the numerous and Rll!lual 
visits of the Persians, who ('steem their devotion not less 
meritorious than the pilgrimage of l\Iecca. 
The persecutors of frlahOlnet usurped the inheritance of 
his children; and the chanlpions of idolatry became the 
supreme heads of his religion and empire. The opposition 
of Abu Sophian had been fierce and obstinate; his conver- 
sion was tardy and reluctant; his new faith was fortifìed by 
necessity and interest; he served, he fought, perhaps he be- 
lieved; and the sins of the tin1e of ignorance were expiated 
by the recent merits of the family of Onnniyah. l\loawiyah, 
the son of Abu Sophian, and of the cruel i-Ienda, was digni- 
fied, in his early youth, with the office or title of secretary of 
the prophet: the judgmcnt of GUlar intrusted hin1 with the 
government of Syria; and he admiuistered that ilnportant 
province above forty years, either in a subordinate or supreme 
rank. vVithout renouncing the fame of valor and liberality, 
he affected the l'eputatioll of humanity and 1110dcration: a 
grateful people was attached tu their benefactor; and the 
victorious l\loslems were enriched with the spoils of Cyprus 
and Rhodes. The sacred duty of pursuing the assassins of 
Otlllnan was the engine and pretence of his mnbitiun. The 
bloody shirt of the martyr was exposed in the mosch of 
Damascus: the emir deplored the fate of his injured kinsman; 
and sixty thousand Syrians were engaged in his service by 
an oath of fidelity and revenge. A.n1roll, the conqueror of 
Egypt, himself an army, was the first who saluted the new 
monarch, and divulged the dangerous secret, that the Arabian 
caliphs might be created elsewhere than in the city of the 
prophet. 178 The policy of l\Ioawiyah eluded the valor of 
his rival; and, after the death of Ali, he negotiated the uLd.i- 
cation of his SOIl 1-1assan, whose rnind was either above or 
below the government of the world, and who retir"ed withuut 
a sigh frOlll the palace of Cufa to an humble cell near the 


177 The city of :\Icshcd Ali, five or six milcf; from thc ruins of Cufa, 
and one hundred and hrcnty to thc south of ßag\lad, id of the size 
- and form of the mo<lern J erusalclll. l\Ie--jhc\..l IIo
cill, larger and more 
populous, is at thc di
tancc of thirty milcs. 
17b I borrow, on thi::; occasion, the strong sense and cxprcssion of 
Tacitus, (IIist. i. 4 :) Evulgato imperii arcano posse illlpcn.t OIem alibi 
quam Romæ fieri. 
11- 
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tOlnb of his grandfather. The aspiring wishes of the calit.r!l 
were finally crowned by the important change of an elective 
to an hereditary kingdo111. Some murmurs of freedOln or 
fanaticism attested the reluctance of the Arabs, and four citi- 
zens of l\ledina refused the oath of fidelity; but the designs 
of .Moawiyah \vere conducted ,vith vigor and address; and 
his son Yezid, a feeble and dissolute youth, was proclaimed 
as the comnlnnder of the faithful and the successor of the 
apostle of God. 
A familiar story is related of the benevolence of one of the 
sons of Ali. In serving at table, a slave had inadvertently 
dropped a dish of scalding broth on his master: the heedless 
wretch fell prostrate, to deprecate his punishment, and re- 
peated a verse of the Koran: "Paradise is for those who 
conunand their anger: " - "I am not angry:" -" and for 
those who pardon offences: " - " I pardon your offence: " - 
"and for those who return good for evil:" - "I give you 
your liberty, and four hundred pieces of silver." \Vith an 
equal measure of piety, IIosein, the younger brother of Has- 
san, inherited a remnant of his father's spirit, and served with 
honor against the Christians in the siege of Constantinople, 
The primogeniture of the line of I-Iashen1, and the holy char- 
acter of grandson of the apostle, had centred in his person, 
and he was at liberty to prosecute his cIailTI against Yezid, 
the tyrant of Damascus, whose vices he despised, and whose 
title he had never deigned to acknowledge. A list was 
secretly transmitted from Cufa to l\ledina, of one hundred 
and forty thousand l\foslems, who professed their attachment 
to his cause, and who were eager to draw their swords so 
soon as he should appear on the banks of the Euphrates. 
Against the advice of his wisest friends, he resolved to trust 
his person and family in the hands of a perfidious people. He 
traversed the desert of Arabia with a tilnorous retinue of 
women and children; but as he approached the confines of 
lrak he was alarmed by the solitary or hostile face of the 
country, and suspected eithcr the dcfection or ruin of his 
party. I-lis fears wcre just: Obeidollah, the governor of 
Cufa, had extinguished the first sparks of an insurrection: 
and Hosein, in the plain of Kcrbela, was enco111passed by a 
body of five thousand horse, who intercepted his communica- 
tion with the city and the river. He might still have escaped 
to a fortress in the desert, that had dcfied the power of Cæsar 
ilnd Chosroes, and confided in the fiùelity of the tribe of Tai, 
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which would have armed ten thousand warriors in his de- 
fence. In a conference with the chief of the enemy, he pro. 
posed the option of three honorable conditions: that he should 
be allowed to return to l\Iedina, or be stationed in a frontier 
garrison against the Turks, or safely conducted to the pres- 
ence of Yezid. But the C0111mands of the caliph, or his 
lieutenant, were stern and absolute; and I10sein was informed 
that he rnust either subn1Ît as a captive and a cri111inal to the 
commander of the faithful, or expect the consequences of hib 
rebellion. "Do you think," replied he, "to terrify me with 
death?" And, during the short respite of a night,* he pre- 
pared with calm and solemn resignation to encounter his fate. 
lIe checked the lamenta.tions of his sister Fatima, who de.. 
vloreù the inlpending ruin of his house. " Our trust," said 
Hosein, "is in God alone. All things, both in heaven and 
tmrth, must perish and l'eturn to their Creator. rtly brother, 
Iny father, my mothei', were better than me, and every l\Ius- 
suI man has an example in" the prophet." 1-Ie pressed his 
ii-lends to consult their safety by a timely flight: they unan- 
imously refused to desert or survive their beloved master: 
ùnd their courage was fortified by a fervent prayer and 1 he 
assut'ance of paradise. On the nlorning of the fatal day, he 
111ounted. on horseback, with his swonl in one hand and the 
Koran in the other: his generous band of lTIartyrs consisted 
only of thirty-two horse and forty foot; but their flanks and 
rear were Eecured by the tent-ropes, ar1d by a deep trench 
which they had filled with lighted fagots, according to the 
practice of the Arabs. The enemy advanced with reluctance, 
and one of their chiefs deserted, with thirty followers, to 
daitl1 the partnership of inevitable death. In every close 
onset, or single combat, the despair of the Fatimites wn
 
invincible; but the surrounding 111ultitudes galled them froul 
a distance with a cloud of arrows, and the horses and 111en 
were successively slain: a truce was allowed on both sides 
for the hour of prayer; and the battle at length expired by 
the death of the last compa"nions of Hosein. Alone, weary, 
and wouudeù, he seated himself at the door of his tent. As 
he tasted a drop of water, he was pierced in the 1110uth with a 
dart; and his son and nephew, two beautiful youths, were 
killed in his arms. lIe lifted his hands to heaven; they were 


. According to Major Price's authorities, a lUuch longer time elapsed, 
Ip.100, &-:.)-M 
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full of blood; and he u1tered a funeral prayer for the Jivìng 
and the dead. In a transport of despair his sister issued frOln 
the tent, and adjured the general of the Cufians, that he would 
not sufler IIosein to be ll)urdered before his eyes': a tear 
trickleu down his venerable bearù; and the b;lùest of his 
soldiers fell back on every side as the dying hero threw hima 
self among thcn1. The remorseless Shamel', a nan1e detcsted 
by thc faithful, reproached thcir cowardice; and the grand- 
son of I\IahOlllct was slain "vith three-and-tllirty strokcs of 
lances and s\\'ords. After they had trampled on his body, 
they carried his head to the castle of Cufa, and the inhuman 
Obeidol1ah struck him on the lllouth with a cane: ".Alas," 
exclainlcd an aged l\lussulman, "on these lips have I seen 
the lips of the apostle of God!" In a distant age and climate, 
the tragic scene of the death of I-Iosein will awaken the SY1TIa 
pathy of the coldest rcader. lÎ9 * On the annual fcstiyal of 
his ll)artyrdom, in the devout pilgrimage to his sppulchre, his 
Persian votaries abandon their souls to the religious frenzy 
of sorrow and indignation.l 8o 


179 I have abridged the interesting narrative of Ockley, (tom. ii. p. 
170-231.) It is long and :minute; but the pathetic, almost always, 
con
ists in the detail of little circumstances. 
J5U Niebuhr the Dane (Voyages en Arabic, &c., tom. ii. p. 208, &c.) 
is, perhaps, the only European traveller who has dared to visit )Ieshed 
.A.li and JIe
hed Hosein. The two sepulchres are in the hanels of the 
Turks, who tolerate a!'1d tax the devotion of the Persian heretics. 


*" The account of Hosein's death, in the Persian Tarikh Tebry, is much 
longer; in some circumstances, more pathetic, than that of Ockley, fol- 
lowed by Gibbon. His family, after his defenders were all shin, perished 
in succession before his eyes. They had been cut off from the water, atld 
suffered all the agonies of thirst. His eldest son, Ally Akbar: after tell 
different assault<; on the enemy, in each of which he slew two or three, 
complained bitterly of his suitcrings from heat and thirst. " His father 
arosE', and introducing his own tongue within the parchecl1ips of his Í-lvor- 
ite child, tllUS endeavored to alleviate his sufferings by the only means of 
which his enemies had not )'et been able to deprivc him." All... was slain 
and cut to pieces in his sight: this wrung from him his first and only cry; 
then it was that his sister Zeyneb rushed from the tent. The rest, includ- 
ing his nephpw, fell in succession. Hosein's horse was wounded - he fell 
to the ground. The hour of prayer, ùetween noon and sunset, had ani, cd; 
the Imaun beg-an the religious duties: - as Hosein prayed, he he
rd the 

ries of his infant child Abdallah, only twelve months old. The chIld" as, 
at his rlesire, placed on his bosom: as he wept over it, it '\-as transfb..ed by 
an arrow. Ilosein dragged himself to the Euphrates: as he sla]
ed his 

urning thirst, his month was pierced by an arrow: he drank. ]us own 
blood. 'V ounded in four-and-thirtv places, he still gallantly resisted. A 
soldier named Zeraiah gave the fatål wound: his head was cut off by Zil.. 
jousheng. Price, p. 402, 410. -1\1. 
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'Vhen the sisters and children of Ali were bro
ght in chains 
to the throne of Damascus, the caliph was advised to extirpate 
the {'nmity of a popular and hostile race, whom he had injured 
hf'yonll the hope of reconcili:ltÏon. But Yezid preferred the 
councils of rnercy; and the mourning family was honorably 
dismissed to mingle their tears with their kindred at lHedina. 
The glory of martyrd0111 superseded the right of primogeni- 
ture; and the twelve DIA:;\IS,181 or pontiff.;;, of the Persian 
creed, are Ali, IIassan, IIosein, and the lineal descendants 
of lIosein to the ninth generation. 'Vithout arms, or treasures, 
or subjects, they successively enjoyed the veneration of the 
people, and provoked the jealousy of the reigning caliphs: 
their tombs, at .Mecca or l\ledina, on the banks of the Euphra- 
tes, or in the province of Chora
an, are still visited by the 
devot.ion of their sect. Their names were often the pretence 
of sedition and civil war; but these royal saints despiBecl the 
pomp of the world: submitted to the will of God and the 
injustice of rnan; and devoted their innocent lives to the 
study and practice of religion. The twelft.h and last of the 
Imanls, conspicuous by the tide of J.lalzadi, or the Guide, 
surpassed the solitude and sanctity of his predecessors. He 
concealed hilllself in a cavern near Bagdad: the time and 
place of his death are unknown; and his votaries pretend 
that he still lives, and will appear before the day of judgment 
to overthrow the tyranny of Dejal, or the Antichrist. 1t2 In 
the Japse of two or three centuries, the posterity of Abbas, 
the uncle of l\fahomet, had nlultiplied to the number of thirty- 
three thousand: lE3 the race of Ali might be equally prolific: 
the 111eanest individual was above the first and greatest of 
princes; and the most eminent vvere supposed to cxcel the 
perfectioa of angels. But their ad verse fortune, and the 
wide extent of the l\Iussulman eml'ire, allowed an ample scope 


The festival of the death of Hosein is amply described by Sir J olm 
Chardin, a traveller whom I have often praised. 
un The general article of Imam, in D' Herbelot's Biblioth,\que, wiU 
indicate the succession; and the lives of the twelve are given under 
their respective names. 
182 The name of Anticlu'ist may seem ridiculous, but tb e 1fahome- 
tans have liberally borrowed the fables of every religion. (f.;ale's Prc- 
liminary Discourse, p. 80, 82.) In the royal stahle of I
pahall, two 
hor8e,", were always kept saddled, one for the .Mahadi himself, the 
other for his lieutenant, Jesus the son of .Mary. 
lß3 In the Jear of the Hegira 200, CA. D. 81;5.) See D'Herbelot, p. 
6.16. 
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for every bold and artful illlpostor, who c1airned affinity with 
the holy seed: the sceptre of the Almohades, in Spain and 
Africa; of the Fatimites, in Egypt and Syria; 1t54 of the 
Sultans of YemeH; and of the Sophis of Persia; 185 has been 
consecrated by this vague and ambiguous title. Under their 
reigns it might be dangerous to dispute the legitimacy of their 
birth; and one of the Fatimite caliphs silenced an indiscreet. 
question by drawing his cimeter: "This," said l\locz, "is 
my pedigree; and these," casting a handful of gold to his 
soldiers, -" and these are my kindred and my children." III 
the variou
 conditions of princes, or doctors, or nobles, or 
merchants, or beggars, a SWar
l) of the genuine or fictitiou8 
descendants of :Mahol1lct and Ali is honored with the appella- 
tion of sheiks, or sherifs, or emirs. In the Ottoman empire 
they are distinguished by a green turban; receive a stipend 
from the treasury; are judged only by their chief; and, how- 
e\Ter debased by fortune or character, still assert the proud 
preëminence of their birth. A family of three hundred per- 
sons, the pure and orthodox branch of the caliph I-Iassan, is 
preserved without taint or suspicion in the holy cities of ßleccD 
and Medina, and still retains, after the revolutions of twelve 
centuries, the custQdy of the temple, and the sovereignty 
of their native land. The fame and merit of l\lahomet 
would ennoble a plebeian race, and the ancient blood of the 
Korcish transcends the recent majesty of the kings of the 
earth. 186 


184 D'lIerbelot, p. 342. 
rh(' enemies of the Fatimites disgraced 
them by a Jewish origin. Yet they accurately deduced their geneal- 
ogy from Jaafar, the sixth Imam; and the impartial Abulfeda allow
 
(Annal. :Moslem. p. 230) that they ,vere owned by many, qui absque 
eontrover:5iâ genuini sunt ..A.liùarum, homines propaginum suæ gelltis 
exacte callentes. He quotes some line
 from the celebrated Sclwrif or 
Ralnli, Egone hnmililatem iuduam in terris hostium? (1 suspect him 
to be an .Edris
ite of Sicily,) cum in ...]
gypto sit Chalifa de gente Alii, 
:luocum ego commUllem habeo patrem et yinùicem. 
18;. The kings of 11ci"sia of the last dynasty are descended from Sheik 
Sefi, a Mint of the xivth century, anJ throug'l him, from :Moussa 
Ca-;sem, the son of Hosein, the son of Ali, (Olearius, p. 957. Chardin, 
t)m. iii. p. 288.) But I cannot trace the intermediate degrees in any 
genuine or fabulous pedigree. If they were truly Fatimites, they 
might draw their origin from the princes of 
Iazanderan, who reignea 
in the ixth century, (D'lIei"belot, p. 96.) 
186 The present state of the family of :\J ahomet and Ali is most 
accurately describe,l by Demetrius Cantcmir (lIist. of the Othman 
Empire, p. 9.1) and Kichuhr, (Description de l'Anlbiü, p. 9 -lG, 317. 
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The talents of l\fahomet are entitled to our applause; but 
Dis success has, perhaps, too strongly attracted our admira- 
tion. Are we surprised that a multitude of proselyte
 should 
embrace the doctrine and the passions of an eloquent fhnatic? 
In the heresies of the church, the saIne seduction has been 
tried and repeated from the time of the apostles to that of the 
reformers. Does it seem incredible that a private citizen 
should grasp the sword and the sceptre, subdue his native 
country, and erect a I1lonarchy by his victorious arms? In 
the llloving picture of the dynasties of the East, a hundred 
fortunate usurpers have arisen fron1 a baser origin, sur- 
mounted more formidable obstacles, and filled a larger scope 
of empire and conquest. l\lahomet was alike instructed to 
preach and to fight; and the union of these opposite qualities, 
while it enhanced his lllerit, contributed to his success: the 
operation of force and persuasion, of enthusiasm and fear, 
continually acted on each other, till e\Tery barrier yielded to 
their irresistible power. lIis voice invited the Arabs to free- 
dOlll and victory, to anllS and rapine, to the indulgence of their 
darling passions in this world and the other: the restraints 
which he imposed were requisite to establish the credit of the 
prophet, and to exercise the obedience of the people; and 
the only objection to his success was his rational creed of the 
unity and perfections of God. It is not the propagation, bllt 
the permanency of his religion, that deserves our wonder: 
the same pure and perfect impression which he engraved at 
:Mecca and :Medina, is preserved, after the revolutions of 
twelve centuries, by the Indian, the African, and the Turkish 
proselytes of the Koran. If the Christian apost1es, 81. Petcr 
or S1. Paul, could return to the Vatican, they might possibly 
inquire the nanle of the Deity who is worshipped with such 
mysterious rites in that magnificcnt temple: at Oxford 01 
Geneva, they would experience less surprise; but it might 
still Le incumLcnt on them to pernse the catechism of the 
church, and to study the orthodox COlnmentators on their own 
writings and the words of their :l\Iaster. But the Turkish 
dome of St. Sophia, with an increase of splendor and size 
represent
 the humble tabernacle erected at I\lC'dina by the 
hands of l\lahomet. The l\Iahomctans have uniformly with- 
stood the ternptation of reducing the object of their faith and 


&c.) It is much to be lamentcd, that the Danish trave]Jcr wa
 unaòle 
to pUl"Chasc the chronicles of Arabia. 
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devotion to a level with the senses and imagination of man. 
" I believe in one God, and :l\Iahomet the apostle of God," is 
the sim pIe and invariable profession of Islam. The intellec- 
tual image of the Deity has ne\Ter been degraded by any vis- 
ible idol; the honors of the prophet have never transgressed 
the measure of human yirtue; and his living precepts have 
restrained the gratitude of his disciples within the bounds of 
reason and religion. The votaries of Ali have, indeed, con- 
secrated the 111emory of their hero, his wife, and his children; 
and some of the Persian doctors pretend that the divine 
essence wa
 incarnate in the person of the Imams; but their 
superstition is universally condemned by the Sonnites; and 
their impiety has afforded a seasonable warning against the 
worship of saints and martyrs. The metaphysical questions 
on the attributes of God, and the liberty of l11an, have been 
agitated in the schools of the l\Iaho111etans, as well as in those 
of the Christians; but among the former they have never 
engaged the passions of the people, or disturbed the tranquil- 
1ity of the state. The cause of this important difference may 
be found in the separation or union of the regal and sacerdo- 
tal characters. It was the interest of the caliphs, the succes- 
sors of the prophet and commanders of the faithful, to repress 
and discourage all religious innovations: the order, the disci- 
pline, the temporal and spiritual ambition of the clergy, are 
unknown to the :Moslems; and the sages of the In ware the 
guides of their conscience and the oracles of their faith. 
From the Atlantic to the Ganges, the Koran is acknowledgerl 
as the fundamental code, not only of theology, but of civil 
and criminal jurisprudence; "nd the laws which regulate the 
actions and the property of mankind are guarded by the infal- 
lible and immutable sanction of the ,vill of God. ThIs reli- 
gious servitude is attended with some practical disadvantage; 
the illiterate legislator had been often misled by his own 
prejudices and those of his country; and the institutions 
of the Arabian desert may be ill adapted to the \\ ealth and 
numbers of Ispnhan and Constantinople. On these occasions 
the Cadhi respectfully places on his head the holy volume, 
and substitutes a dexterous interpretation more apposite to 
the principles of equity, and the manners and policy of the 
times. 
H is beneficial or pernicious influence on the public happi- 
ness is the last consideration in the character of l\JahOl11et. 
The most bitter or most Ligated of his Christian or Jewish 
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foes will surely allow that he assumed a false commission to 
inculcate a salutary doctrine, less perfect only than their own. 
I-Ie piou
ly supposed, as the basis of his religion, the truth and 
sanctity of their prior revelations, the virtues and miracles of 
their founders. The idols of Arabia were broken before the 
throne of God; the blood of human victims was expiated by 
prayer, and fasting, and alms, the laudable or innocent arts of 
devotion; and his rewards and punishments of a future life 
were painted by the images l110st congenial to an ignorant 
and carnal generation. l\lahomet was, perhaps, incapable of 
dictating a moral and political systeln for the use of his coun- 
trymen: but he breathed at110ng the faithful a spirit of charity 
and friendship; recommended the practice of the social 
virtues; and checked, by his laws and precepts, the thirst of 
revenge, and the opprcssion of widows and orphans. 'fhe 
hostile tribes were united in faith and obedience, and the 
valor which had been idly spent in dOlnestic quarrels was 
vigorously directed against a foreign enemy. Had the iln- 
iDulse been less powerful, Arabia, free at home and forn1ida- 
ble abroad, might have flourished under a succession of her 
native n10narchs. Her sovCl:eignty was lost by the extent 
and rapidity of conquest. 'rhe colonies of the nation were 
scattercd over the East and vV cst, and their blood was min- 
gled with the blood of their converts and captives. After the 
rcign of three caliphs, the throne was transported fr0111 :Medina 
to the valley of Damascus and the banks of the Tigris; the 
holy cities were violated by impious war; Arabia was ruled 
by the rod of a subject, perhaps of a stranger; and the 
Bedoweens of the desert, a\vakening from their dream of 
dominion, resumed their old and solitary independence.I 87 


)87 The writers of the !tfodern Universal lIistory (vols. i. and ii.) 
have compiled, in 850 folio pages, the life of 11ahomet and the annals 
of the caliphs. They enjoyed the advantage of reading, and some- 
times correcting the Arabic text; yet, notwithstanding their high- 
sounding boasts, I cannot find, after the conclusion of Iny work, that 
they have afforded me much (if any) additional information. The 
dull mass is not quickened by a spark of philosophy or ta8te; and 
the compilers indulge the criticism of acrimonious bigotry again
t 
lloulainvilliers, Sale, Gagnier, and all who have treated Mahomp.t with 
favor, or even justice. 
VOL. v. 15 
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C II APT E It L I . 


'rHE CONQUEST OF PERSIA, SYRIA, EGYPT, AFRICA, AND SPAIN 
BY THE AR.ABS OR SARACENS. - EIHPIRE OF THE CALIPJlS I 
OR SUCCESSORS OF .l\IAHOMET. - STATE OF THE CHRISTIAN::::, 
&C., UNDER THEIR GOVERN:i\'IENT. 


THE revolution of Arabia ilad not changed the character 
of th
 .Arabs: the death of l\lahOlnet was the signal of inde- 
pendence; and the hasty structure of his power and religion 
tottered to its foundations. .A small and faithful band of his 
prin1Ïtive disciplcs had listened to his eloquence, and shared 
his distress; had fled with the apostle from the persecution of 
l\Iecca, or had received the fugitive in the walls of l\Iedina. 
The increasing rnyriads, who acknowledged l\Iahomet as their 
king and prophet, had been compelled by his arms, or allured 
by his prosperity. The polytheists were confounded by the 
simple idea of a solitary and invisible God; the pride of the 
Christians and Je\ys disdained the yoke of a mortal and con- 
tenlporary legislator. rrheir habits of faith and obedience 
were not sufficiently confirmed; and many of the new con- 
verts regretted the venerable antiquity of the law of l\Ioses; 
or the rites and mysteries of the Catholic church; or the idols, 
the sacrifices, the joyous festivals, of their Pagan ancestors. 
The jarring interests and hereditary feuds of the Arabian 
tribes had not yet coalesced in a systern of union and sub- 
ordination; and the Barbarians were in1patient of the mildest 
and most salutary laws that curbed their passions, or violated 
their customs. They submitted with reluctance to the reli- 
gious precepts of the Koran, the. abstinence from wine, the 
fast of the Ralnadan, and the daily repetition of five prayers; 
and the alms and tithes, which were collected for the treasury 
of l\Iedina, could be distinguished only by a name from the 
payment of a perpetual and ignOlninious tribute. The exam- 
ple of l\IahOlnet had excited a spirit of fanaticism or imposture, 
.ü.nd several of his rivals presumed to irnitate the conduct, and 
defy the authority, of the living prophet. At the head of the 
fugitit.es lnd allx-iliarics) the first caliph was reduced to the 
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cities of l\iec-ca, :Medina, and Tayef; and perhaps the Koreisn 
would have restored the idols of the Caaba, if their levity had 
not been checked by a seasonable reproof. "Ye nlen of 
Mecca, will ye be the last to mnbrace, and the first to aban- 
don, the religion of Islam? " After e
horting the Moslems 
to confide in the aid of God and his apostle, Abubeker resolved, 
by a vigorous attack, to prevent the junction of the rebels. 
The W0111en and children were safely lodged in the cavities 
of the mountains: the warriors, marching under eleven ban- 
ners, diffused the terror of their arrns; and the appearance 
of a military force revived Rnd confirll1ed the loyalty of 
the faithfuL The inconstant tribes accepted, with hun1blc 
repentance, the duties of prayer, an'd fasting, and a1ms; and, 
after son1e examples of success and severity, the most daring 
apostates fell prostrate before the sword of the Lord and of 
Caled. In the fertile province of Y emanah, 1 between the 
Red Sea and the Gulf of Persia" in a city not inferior to 
Medina itself, a powerful chief (his nan1e was Moseilama) had 
assumed the character of a prophet, and the tribe of I-Ianifa. 
listened to his voice. A female prophetess 
 was attracted 
by his reputation; the decencies of words and actions were 
. spurned by these favorites of Heaven; 2 and they employed 


I See the description of the city a,nd country of Al Yaman&h, in 
Abulfeda, Descript. Arabiæ, p. 60, m. In the xiiith century, there 
were some ruins, and a few palms; but in the present century, the 
same ground is occupied by the visions âud arms of.a. modern prophet, 
whose tenets are imperfectly kllow
 (Niebuhr, Description de 
l' Arabie, p. 296-302.) 
2 Their :first salutatioll may be transcribed, bu.t cannot be translated. 
It was thus that 
Ioseilama said or su.ng : - 
Surge tandem itaque strenue pcrmoleLlda; nam stratus tibi thorns est. 
Aut in propM.tulo tentorio si vplis, nut in abditiore clibiclIlo si mùlis ; 
Aut supillilm te humi expon-ecta.m fustigl.bo, si veJis 7 aut 8t. maIis maliihus pedibu... 
que nixam. 
Aut si veJis ejus (PrW.]1i) g<,mino trientc, aut !'Ii maHs totus vel1iam. 
Imo l fot\l8 venito
 0 Apostole Dei, clan:Jabat fæmina. Id ip;;um
 dice bat 
l\loseiltuna, mihi qu,oque IIlIggess.Lt Deus. 
The prophet.ess Segjah, after the fall of her lover, returned to idolatry; 
'but under the reign of Nfoawiyah, she became a 
lussulman, and. died 
at llassora, (Abulfuda, AnnaL vcrs. Rciske, p. 63.) 


· Th.is extraordinary woman was a Christian; she was at the head of & 
numerous and flourishing sect; l\1oseilama professed to recognue her in- 
6pi.ration. In a personal interview he proposed their marriage and tho 
umon of th.eir sects. The handsome person, the impassioned eloquence, 
and the arts of Moseilama, triumphed over the ,'irtue of the prçphetoss, 
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several days in mystic and amorous converse An obscure 
sentence of his Koran, or book, is yet extant; 3 and in the 
pride of hjs mission, Moseilama condescended to offer a 
partition of the earth. The proPQ&'ìl was answered by Ma- 
homet with contempt; but the rapid progress of the impostor 
awakened the fears of his successor: forty thousand l\IosIcms 
were assembled under the standard of Caled; and the exist- 
ence of their faith was resigned to the event of a decisive 
battle.:if In the first action they were repulsed with the 108s 
of twelve .hundred men; but the skill and perseverance of 
their general prevailed: their defeat was avenged by the 
slaughter of ten thousand infidels; and l\Ioseilama himself 
was pierced by an Æthiòpian slave with the saine javelin 
,vhich had mortally wounded the uncle of :Mahomet. The 
various rebels of Arabia, without a chief or a cause, were 
speedily suppressed by the power and discipline of the rising 
monarchy; and the whole nation again professed, and more 
steadfastly held, the religion of the Koran. The ambition of 
the caliphs provided an immediate exercise for the restless 
spirit of the Saracens: their valor was united in the prosecu- 
tion of a holy war; and their enthusiasm was equally con. 
firmed by opposition and victory. 
FrOln the rapid conquests of the Saracens a presumption 
will naturally arise, that the caliphs t commanded in person 
the armies of the faithful, and sought the crown of martyrdom 
in the foren10st ranks of the battle. 'The courage of Abubeker,4 
Omar,5 and Othman,G had indeed been tried in the persecution 
añd wars of the prophet; and the personal assurance of para.. 


3 See this text, which demonstrates a God from the work of genera- 
tion. in Abulpharagius (Specimen JEst. Arabum, p. 13, and Dynast. 
p. 103) andAbulf
da, (Annal. p. 63.) 
4 His rcign in Eutychius, tom. ii. p. 251. Elmacin, p. 18. Abul- 
pharagi.us, p. 108. AbuIfcda, p. GO. D' HC1'belot, p. 58. 
ó His l'cign in Eutychius, p. 264. Elmacin, p. 24. Abulpharagius, 
p. 110. Abulfeda, p. 66. D'Hcrbelot, p. 686. 
6 His reign in Eutychius, p. 323. Elmacin, p. 36. Abulpharagius, 
p. 115. Abulfcda, p.76. D'IIerbclot, p. 696. 


who was rejected with scorn by her 10' er, and by her notorious unchastity 
lost her influence with her own followers. Gibbon, with that propensity 
too common, especially in his later volumes, has selected only the grossex 
part of this singular adventure. -1\1. 
.. Compare a long account of this battle in Price, p. 42. - M. 
t In AIabic, "successors." V. Hammer, Geschichte der Assas. p. 16 
-1\1. 
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åise raust have taught thBm to despise the plcR'Sures and dan- 
gers of the present wûrld. But they ascended the throne in a. 
venerable or mature age; and esteemed the domestic cares of 
religion an.d justice the most important duties of a sovereign. 
Except the presence of Omar at the siege of Jerusalem, their 
longest expeditions were the frequent pilgrimage from M:edina 
to Mecca; and they calmly received the tidings of victory as 
they prayed or preached before the sepulchre of the prophet.. 
The austere and frugal measure of their lives was the effect 
of virtue or habit, and the pride of their silnplicity insulted 
the yaiR 11lagnificence of the kings of the eRrth.. 'Vhen Abu- 
beker assumed the office of caliph, he enjoined his daughter 
Ayesha to take a strict account of his private patrimony, that 
it might be evident whether he were enriched or impoverished 
by the service of the state.. fIe thQught himself .entitled to a 
stipend of three pieces of gold, with the sufficient rnaintenance 
üf a single camel and a black slave; but on the Friday of 
each week he distributed the residue of his own and the pub- 
lic money, first to the most Vlorthy, and then to tbe most 
indigent, of the Moslems. 'rhe remains of his wealth, a coarse 
garment, and five pieces of gold, were delivered to his suc- 
cessor, who lamented with a nwdest sigh his own inability to 
equal such an admirable rnodel. l-ct the abstinence and hu. 
I.llility of Omar were not infcrim.. to the virtues of .A..bubeker: 
his food consisted of harley bI'cad or dates; his drink was 
water; he preached ill a gown that was torn or tattered in 
twelve places; and a Persian satrap, who paid his hornage to 
the conqueror, found him asleep among the beggars on thø 
steps of the l110sch of l\fedirra.. (Economy is the source ot 
liberality, and the increase of the revenue enabled Omar to 
establish a just and perpetual reward for the past and prescHt 
services of the faithfuL Careless of his own emolument, he 
assigned to Abbas, the uncle of the prophet, the first and most 
amp1e allowance of twenty-five thousand drachms or pieces 
of silver" 1-1"'ive thousand were allotted to each of the arred 
W drriors, the relics of the field of &der; and the last 
nd 
Ineanest of the companions of IVlahOluet was distinguished by 
the annual reward of three thousand pieces" One thousanrl 
was the stipend of thc veterans who had fought in the first 
battles against the Greeks und Persians; and the decreasing 
pay, as low as fifty pieces of saver, was adapted to tho 
respective merit and sClllority of thc soldiers of Omar. Un- 
der his reign, anrl that of his predecessor, the conquerors of 
15* 
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the East were the trusty servants of God and the people; the 
lTIaSS of the public treasure was consec.rated to the expenses 
of peace and war; a prudent nlixture of justice and bounty 
n1aintained the discipline of the Saracens, and they united. 
by a rare felicity, the despatch and execution of despotism 
with the equal and frugal nlaxims of a republican govern. 
ment. The heroic courage of Ali,7 the consumInate prudence 
of l\loawiyah,8 excited the muulation of their subjects; and 
the talents which had been exercised in the school of civil 
discord were Inore usefully applied to propagate the faith and 
dominion of the prophet. In the sloth and vanity of the pal- 
ace of Damascus, the succeeding princes of the house of On1- 
n1iyah were a1ike destitute of the qualifications of statesmen 
and of saints. 9 Yet the spoils of unknown nations were con- 
tinually laid at the foot of their throne, and the uniform ascent 
of the Arabian greatness must be ascribed to the spirit of the 
nation rather than the abilities of their chiefs. A large de- 
duction Illust be allowed for the weakness of their enemies. 
The birth of Mahomet was fortunately placed in the most 
degenerate and disorderly period of the Persians, the Romans, 
and the Barbarians of Europe: the empires of Trajan, or 
even of Constantine or Charlemagne, would have repelled the 
assault of tIle naked Saracens, and the torrent of fanaticisrn 
might have been obscurely lost in the sands of Arabia. 
In the victorious days of the Roman republic, it had been 
the aim of the senate to confinc their councils and legions to 
a single war, and completely to suppress a first enemy before 
they provoked the hostilities of a second. These timid max- 
Ì1ns of policy were disdained by the magnanimity or enthu- 
siaslll of the A.rabian caliphs. 'Vith the same vigor and suc- 
cess they invaded the successors of 
J\ugustus and those of 
.Artaxerxes; and the rival lllonarchics at the same instant 
became the prcy of an enemy whon1 they had been so long 
accustomed to despise. In the tcn ycars of the administra'ion 
of Omar, the Saracens reduced to his obedience thirty-six thou- 


7 His reign in Entyehius, p. 3-13. Elmilcin, p. 51. Abulpharagius, 
p. 117. A 1 ml1eùa, p. 83. D'IIcrbclot, p. 89. 
8 His reign in Eutyehius, p. 
H-l. I
lmarin, p. ;)4. AbulpharagiuR, 
p. 123. Abulfeùa, p. 101. D'Hcrbclot, p. õ
6. 
9 ThC'ir reigns in Eutychius, tom. ii. p. 360-:m5. Elmacin, p. 5Ð- 
108. Abulpharagius, Dynast. ix. p. 124-13Ð. Ahulieda, p. 111-141- 
D'Herbelot, Bibliothèquc Oricntale, p. 691, and the particular articles 
of the Ommiades. 
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sand cIties or castles, destroyed four thousand churches or 
temples of the unbelievers, and edified fourteen hundred 
moschs for the exercise of the religion of l\fahomet. One 
hundred years after his flight froll1 l\Iecca, the arms and the 
reign of his successors extended from India to the Atlantic 
I)c'éan, over the various and distant provinces, which may be 
comprised under the names of, 1. Persia; II. Syria; III. 
Egypt; IV. Africa; and, V. Spain. Under this general 
division, I shall proceeù to unfold these n1emorable transac- 
tions; despatching with brevity the remote and less interest- 
ing conquests of the East, and reserving a fuller narrative for 
those domestic countries which had been included within thfJ 
pale of the ROlnan empire. Yet I must e
cuse my own de 
fects by a just complaint of the blindness and insufficiency of 
111Y guides. The Greeks, sc loquacious in controversy, have 
not been an"{ious to celebrate the triumphs of their enemies.l o 
After a century of ignorance, the first annals of the l\lussul- 
n1:1nS were collected in a great measure from the voice of 
tradition. ll An10ng the numerous productions' of Arabic and 
Persian literatnre,I"2 our interpreters have selected the ilnper- 


10 For the viith and viiith century, we have scarcely any ori
inal 
evidence of the Byzantine historians, except the chronicles of The- 
ophanea (Thcophanis COlú'essoris Chronographia, Gr. et Lat. cnm 
noti:3 Jacobi Goal'. Paris, 1665, in folio) and the Abridgment of .Kiceph- 
orus, (
icephori Patriarchæ C. P. Breviarium Historicum, Gr. et 
Lat. Paris, 1648, in folio,) who both lived in the beginning of the 
ixth century, (see Hanckius de Scri}!tor. Byzant. p. 200-2:1Jì.) Their 
contemporary, Photius, does not f:;cem to be more opulent. Aftcr 
prai:-.in:-; thc stylc of 
icephorus, he adds, Kat õlc)Jç ;'"r:uÛ.OI
Ç ian Ú;-H' 
"Jl.f.!ù ltl"'ruù ltFCOZ'.!L'ílTL,UHOÇ T
ås -117; [aTO!!Ífc; -r
 a.JYì'Q(XCP
' and only 
complains of his extreme brcyity, (Phot. Bibliot. Cod. lxvi. p. 100.) 
Home aùditions lllay be gleaned from. the more recent histories of 
Cedrenus and Zonaras of the xiith century. 
11 Tabari, or Al Tabari, a natiye of Taborestan, a famous Imam of 
nagdad, and the Livy or the Arabians, fini::!hccl his general history In 
the year of the Hegira ;)O
, (_\. D. 914:.) At the requcst of hi
 
friends, he reduceù a work of ao,ooo sheets to a more reasonable 
size. .uut his .Arabic original is known only by the Persian and Turk- 
i.<;h yC'r:;ions. The Saraccnic hbtory of Eba Amid, or Elmacin, is saiù, 
to be an abridgment of the grcat Tabari, (<kkley'R Hi:;t. of the Sara- 
cens, yol. ii. preface, p. xxxix. aud list of author
, V'Ilcrbelot. u. 86(i, 
870, 1014.) 
12 ne:::;ides the lists of authors framed by Prideaux, (Life of :Mahomet, 
poO 179-189,) Ocklcy, (at the end of hi:; seconù volume.) and l>ctit de 
1a. Croix, (lIist. de Uellgiscan, p. .j:2,,)-5t30,) we find in the. Eiblio- 
th(>que Orientale 'l'ariklt, a. catalo
ue of two or three hundred histo- 
ries or chronicles of the East, of which not more than three or fpur 
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fect sketches of a more recent age. 13 .The art and gen LUS ú f 
history have ever been unknown to the Asiatics; 14 they are 
ignorant of the laws of criticism; and our lTIonkish chronicles 
of the same period lTIay be compared to their most popular 
works, which arc never vivified by the spirit of philosophy 
and freedOln. The Oriental library of a Frenchman 15 would 
instruct the rnost learned mufti of the East; and perhaps the 
A.rabs n1ight not find in a single historian so clear and com- 
prehensive a narrative of their O\VI1 exploits as that which will 
be deduced in the ensuing sheets. . 
1. In the first year of the first caliph, his lieutenant Caled, 
the Sword of God, and the sc<?urge of the infidels, advanced 
to the banks of the Euphrates, and reduced the cities of An- 
bar and I-lira. \Vestward of the ruins of Babylon, a tribe of 


arc older than Tabari. A lively sketch of Orientallitera.ture is given 
by Reiske, (in his Prodidagmata ad Hngji Chalifæ librum memorial em 
ad calcem Abulfedæ Tabulæ Syriæ, Lipsiæ, 1776;) but his project 
and the French version of l">etit de la Croix (Rist. de Timur Bee, 
tom. i. preface, p. xlv.) have fallen to the ground. 
13 The particular historians and geographers will be occasionally in- 
troduced. The four following titles represent the Annals which have 
guided me ill this general narrative. 1. Annales Eutychii, Patriarcl
æ 
Alcxandrini, ab EdwarcW Pocockio, Oxon. 16.56, 2 vols. in 4to. A pom- 
pous edition of an indifferent author, translated by Pocock to gratify 
the Presbyterian prejudices of his friend Selden. 2. ]listo1"ia Sa.ra- 
('cnica Georgii El1nacilli, operâ ct studio Thomæ Erpenii, in 4to., LU[Jd. 
Bata.vo1"lun, 1625. He is said to have hastily translated a corrupt 

IS., and his version is often deficient in style and sen:;e. 3. Ilistoria 
l'Ompendiosa Dynastianun a G7'cfJodo Abulpharagio, interprcte EdwarcW 
Pocockio, in 4to., Oxon. 1663. 
Iore useful for the literary than the 
civil history of the East. 4. Abu1jedæ Annales ...lfoslcmici ad Ann. 
l-Iegi1"æ ccccvi. a Jo. Jac. Reiske, in 4to., Lipsiæ, 17õ4. The best of our 
chronicles, both. for the original and version, yet how far below the 
name of Abulfeda! "
e know that he wrote at Hamah in the xi vth 
century. The three former were Christians of the xth, xiith, and 
xüith centuries; the two first, natives of Egypt; a 11elchite patriarch, 
and a Jacobite scribe. 
14 1\1. D. Guignes (Hi st. des lIuns, tom. i. pref. p. :xix. xx.) has 
characterized, with truth and knowledge, the two sorts of Arabian 
historians - the dry annalist, and the tumid and flowery orator. 
15 llibliothèque Orientale, par 1\1. D'llerbelot, in folio, }">aris, 1697. 
For the character of the respectahle author, consult his friend Theve- 
not, (Voyages du I.AeVHllt, part i. chap. 1.) His .work is an agreeable 
:miscellany, which must 
ratify every taste; but I never can digest the 
p lphabetical order; and I find him more satisfactory in the l">ersian 
than the Arahic history. The r
ccnt supplement from the papers of 

INI. Yisdelou and Galland, (in Iolio, La IIayC', 1779,) is of a different 
cast, a medley of tales, provcrbs, and Chineso antiquities. 
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sedentary Arabs had fixed themselves on the verge of the 
desert; and Hira was the seat of a race of kings who haó 
embraced the Christian religion, and reigned above six hun. 
dred years under the shadow of the throne of Persia
16 Tht 
last of the l\londars:)l: was defeated and slain by Caled ; his son 
was sent a captive to l\Iedina; his nobles bowed before the 
successor of the prophet; the people was tempted by the' 
example and success of their countrynlen; and the caliph 
accepted as the first-fruits of foreign conquest an annual 
tribute of seventy thousand pieces of gold. The conquerors, 
and even their historians, were astonished by the dawn of 
their future greatness: "In the smne year," says Elmacin, 
"Caled fought many signal battles: an Ìlnmense nlultitudc 
of the infidels was slaughtered; and spoils infinite and innu- 
merable were acquired by the victorious :l\foslems." 17 But 
the invincible Caled was soon transferred to the Syrian war: 
the invasion of the Persian frontier was conducted bv less 
active or less prudent cornmanders: the. Saracens 01 were 
repulsed with loss in the passage of the Euphr:;ttes; and, 
though they chastised the insolent pursuit of the l\lagians, 
their remaining forces still hovered in the desert of Babylon.t 
The indignation and fears of the Persians suspended for a 
rnoment their intestine divisions. By the unanimous sentenco 
of the priests and nobles, their queen Arzema was deposed; 
the sixth of the transient usurpers, who had arisen and van- 
ished in three or four years since the death of Chosroes, and 
the retreat of Heraclius. Her tiara was placed on the head 
of Yezdegerd, tho grandson of Chosroes; and the same æra, 
which coincides with an astrono111ical period,18 has recorded 


16 Pocock will explain the chronology. (Specimen lIist. .Arabum, 
p. 66-74,) and D' Anville the geography, (l'Euphrate, et Ie Tigre, 
p. 12.5,) of the dynasty of the Almolldars. The English scholar under- 
stood more Arabic than the mufti of Aleppo, (Ockley, yol. ii. p. 3-1;) 
the French geographer is equally at home in every age and cvery 
climate of the "\vorId. 
17 }
ecit et Chaled plurima in hoc anno prælia, in quihus vicerunt 
lIIui':limi, et illfidclillm immensfl multitudine occi.-;â spolia infinita et 
innumera sunt nacti, (lIist. Raracenica, p. 20.) The Christian annalist 
slides into the national and compendious term of infidels, and I often 
adopt (I hope without scamlal) this characteri'3tic mode of expression. 
18 A cycle of .120 years, t110 enù of which an intercalary month of 


· Eichhorn and Silvestre de Sacy ha.yc written on the obscure history of 
tr e Monda.rs. -1\1. 
+ Compare throuó'.\cut Malcolm, vol. ii. p. 136. -1\1. 
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the fhII of the Sassanian dynasty and the religion of Zoroas- 
ter.i-d The youth and inexperience of the prince (he 'was 
only' fifteen years of age) declined a perilous encounter: 
the royal standard was delivered into the hands of his general 
Rustam; and a remnant of thirty thousand regular troops was 
swelled in truth, or in opinion, to one hundred and twenty 
thousand subjects, or allies, of the great king. The :Moslems, 
whose numbers were reënforced from Ì\velve to thirty thou- 
sand, had.pitched their camp in the plains of Cadesia; 20 and 
their line, though it consisted of fewer men, could produce 
ll10ro soldiers, than the unwieldy host of the infidels. I shall 
h('re observe, what I 111USt often repeat, that the charge of 
the Arabs was not, like that of the Greeks and Romans, the 
effort of a firn1 and conlpact infantry: their military force 
was chiefly fonned of cavalry and archers; and the engage- 
ment, which was often interrupted and often renewed by sin- 
gle cOl1'lbats and flying skirrnishes, might be protracted with- 
out any decisive event to the continuance of several days. 
rrhe periods of the battle of Cadesia were distinguished by 
their peculiar appellations. The first, fron1 the well-timed 
appearance of six thousand of the Syrian brethren, was 


30 days supplied the use of our BissextiIe, and restored the integrity 
of the solaL' year. In a great revolution of 1440 years this intercalation 
was successively removed from the first to the twelfth month; but 
IIyde and Freret are involved in a profound controversy, whether 
the twelve, or only eight of these changes 'were accomplished before 
the æra of Yezdegerd, which is unanimously fixed to the 16th of June, 
A. D. 632. How laboriously does the curious spirit of Europe explore 
the darkest and most distant antiquities! (Hyde de Religione Per- 
sm'um, c. 14-18, p. 181-211. Freret in the 1vlém. de l'Académie des 
Inscriptions, tom. xvi. p. 233-267.) 
19 Nine days after the death of :Mahomet (7th June, A. D. 632) wo 
find the æra of Ye7.degerd, (l6th June, A. D. 632,) alid his accession 
cannot be po::;tponed beyond the end of the first year." His prede- 
cessors could not therefore resist the arms of the caliph Omar; and 
these unquestiollaLle dates overthl"OW the thoughtless chronology of 
Abulpharagius. See Ockley's lIist. of the Saracens, vol. i. p. 130. 
20 Cadesia, says the Kubian geographer, (p. 121,) is in margine soli- 
tudinis, 61 leagues from Bagdad, and two stations from Cufa. Otter 
(Voyage, tom. i. p" 163) l"eckons 15 leagues, and observes, that the 
place is supplied with dates and water. 


· The Rezont Uzzuffå (Price, p. 105) h=..6 :1 strange account of an em- 

sy to Yezdegerd. The Oriental hist'A'ian
 take great delight ill these 
embassies, which {rive them an J'ppor
,..
ity of displaying their Asiatic elo- 
uence. -':M. - 
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denommated the day of succor. The day of concussion Inight 
express the disorder of one, or perhaps of both, of th
 con- 
tending armies. The third, a nocturnal tun1ult, received the 
whimsical n
une of the night of ba'rking, frOlTI the discordant 
clarnors, which were compared to the inarticulate sounds of 
the fiercest animals. '-rhe morning of the succeeding day'" 
determined the fate of Persia; and a seasonable whirlwind 
drove a cloud of dust against the faces of the unbelievers. 
The clangor of anns was reëchoed to the tent of Rustam, 
who, far unlike the ancient hero of his name, was gently 
reclining in.a cool and tranquil shade, amidst the baggage 
of his camp, and the train of mules that were laden with 
gold and silver. On the sound of danger he started frOlTI 
his couch; but his flight was overtaken by a valiant Arab, 
who caught him by the foot, struck off his head, hoisted it 
on a lance, and instantly returning to the field of battle, 
carried slaughter and dismay alnong the thickest ranks of the 
Persians. The Saracens confess a loss of seven thousand 
five hundred Inen; t and the battle of Cadesia ib justly de- 
scribed by the epithets of obstinate and atrocious)H The 
standard of the monarchy was overthrown and captured in 
the field - a leathern apron of a blacksInith, who In ancient 
times had arisen the deliverer of Persia; but this badge of 
heroic poverty was disguised, and ahnost concealed, by a pro. 
fusion of precious gems.
2 After this victory, the wealthy 
province of Irak, or Assyria, submitted to the caliph, and his 
conquests were firmly established by the speedy foundation 
of Bassora,23 a place which ever commands tho trade and 


21 Atrox, contumax, plus semel rcnovatum, are the wcll-choscn 
expressions of the translator of Abulfcùa, (Rciskc, p. ß9.) 
22 D'Herbclot, Biblioth(
que Orientale, p. 297, 318. 
23 The reader may satisfy himself on the subject of Bassora by 
consulting the following writers: Geograph. Nuhiens. p. 121. D'Hcr- 
belot, Bibliothèque Orieñtale, p. 192. D' A.nville, l' Euphrate ct Ie 
Tigre, p. -130, 133, 145. Uaynal, lEst. !>hilosonhi(lue des deux Indec;;, 
tom. ii. p. D2-100. Voyages di Pietro della Valle, tom. iv. p. 370- 
391. De Tavernier, tom. i. p. 240-24:7. Dc Theyenot, tom. ii. p. ,Hð 
-581. D'Otter, tom. ii. p. 45-78. De Niclmhr, tom. ii. p. 172-109. 


· The da.y of cormora.nts, or according to another reading, the day of 
rci?forcements. It was the night which was called the night of" snarling. 
Pnce, p. 114. - M. - 
t Accorùing to Malcolm's authorities, only three thousand; but he aIMs, 
"This is the report of l\Iahomcdan historians, who have a great disp!JsitiJI1 
to the wonderful in relating the first a.ctions of the faithfu1." '01. i. P 
13D. - M. 
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navigation of the Persians. At. the distance of fourscole 
miles from the Gulf, the Euphrates and Tigris unite in a 
broad and direct current, which is aptly styled the river of the 
Arabs. In the 111idway, between the junction and the Blouth 
of these famous stremns; the new settlement was planted on 
the western bank: the first colony was composed of eight 
hundred 1\los1en1s; but the influence of the situation soon 
reared a flourishing and populous capital. The air, though 
excessively hot, is pure and healthy: the Ineadows are filled 
with palin-trees and cattle; and one of the adjacent valleys 
has been celebrated among the four paradises or gardens of 
Asia. Under the first caliphs the jurisdiction of this Arabian 
colony extended over the southern provinces of Persia: the 
city has been sanctified by the tombs of the cOlnpanions and 
Inartyrs; and the vessels of .Europe still frequent the port of 
Bassora, as a convenient station and passage of the Indian 
trade. . 
After the defeat of Cadesia, a country intersected by rivers 
and canals might have opposed an insuperable barrier to the 
victorious cavalry; and the walls of Ctesiphon or l\Iadayn, 
which had resisted the battcr'ing-rams of the Romans, would 
not have yielded to the darts of thc Saracens. Bút the flying 
Persians were overcome by the belief, that the last day of 
their religion and ernpire was at hand; the strongest posts 
were abandoned by treachery or cowardice; and the king, 
with a part of his family and trcasures, escaped to Holwan at 
the foot of the l\ledian hills. In the third month after the bat- 
tle, Said, the lieutenant of Omar, passcd the Tigris without 
opposition; the capital was taken by assault; and the disor.. 
dedy resistance of the people gave a keener edge to the sabres 
of the l\10slems, who shouted with religious transport, " This 
is the white palace of Chosroes; thiR is the promise of the 
apostle of God!" The naked 1'obbe.rs of the desert were 
suddenly cnriched beyond the measure of their hope or knowl- 
edge. Each chamber revealed a new treasure secreted with 
art, or ostentatiously displayed; the gold and silver, the vari.. 
ous wardrobes and precious furniture surpassed (says Abul.. 
feda) the estimate of fancy or nUlnbers; and another historian 
ctefines the untold and ahnost infinite mass, by the fabulous 
computation of three thousands of thousands of thousands of 
pieces of gold. 2 -1 Some minute though curious fhcts represent 


:.s Mento ybe. potcst 1l1.1IDcrove comprehcndi quanta spolia. . · 
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the contrast of riches and ignorance. FrOlll the remote isl. 
ands of the Indian Ocean a ]arge provision of camphire 2,") had 
been imported, which is employed with a n1Ïxture of wax to 
illuminate the palaces of the East. Strangers to the nanle 
and properties of that odoriferous gum, the Saracens, mistak- 
ing it for salt, Iningled the camphire in their bread, and wer
 
astonished at the bitterness of the taste. One of the apart- 
ments of the palace was decorated with a carpet of silk, sixty 
cubits in length, and as many in breadth: a paradise or gar- 
den was depictured on the ground: the flowers, fru1ts, and 
shrubs, were Ï'lnitated by the figures of the gold embroidery, 
and the colors of the precious stones; and the ample square 
was encircled by a variegated and verdant border.t The 
Arabian general persuaded his soldiers to relinquish their 
claim, in the reasonable hope that the eyes of the caliph would 
be delighted with the splendid workmanship of nature and 
industry. Regardless of the n1erit of art, and the pomp of 
royalty, the rigid Omar divided the prize among his brethren 
of lVIedina: the picture was destroyed; but such was the in- 
trinsic value of the materials, that the share of Ali alone was 
sold for twenty thousand drams. A mule that carried away 
the tiara ànd cuirass, the belt and bracelets of Chosroes, was 
overtaken by the pursuers; the gorgeous trophy was pre- 
sented to the commander of the faithful; and the gravest of 
the companions condescended to s111ile when they beheld the 
white beard, the hairy arms, and uncouth figure of the veteran, 


nostris cesserint. Abulfeda, p. 69. Yet I still suspect, that the ex- 
travagant numbers of Elmacin may be the error, not of the text, but 
of thc version. The best translators from the Greek, for instance, I 
find to be very poor arithmeticians.. 
25 The camphire-tI"ee grows in China and Japan; but many hunc1rell 
wcight of those l11.eane1' sorts are exchanged for a single pound of the 
more precious gum of Borneo and Sumatra, (H.aynal, lIist. :Philo- 
soph. tom. i. p. 3G
-3(j,5. Dictionnaire d'Hist. 
 atUl'elle par Bomnre. 
:Millcr's Gardener's Dictionary.) These may be the islands of tha 
first climate from whence the Arabians imported their cåmphire, 
(Geograph. Kub. p. 34-, 3.j. D'Herbelot, p. 2:32. 


· Ocklr.y (Hist. of Saracen!':, '.01. i. p. 2:10) tran!':lates in the same man- 
ner thrce thousand million of ducats. F;ce Forstc1'ls Mahometalli8111 U n- 
veiled, vol. ii. p. 462; who makes this innocent doubt of Gibbon, in whieh. 
:tS to the allloun
 of the plunder, I vcnture t
) concur, a gr:ne charge of; 
ma.ccuracy and (hsrespect to the memory of hrpclliu:). 
The Persian authorities of Price (p. 122) make the booty worth tùrep 
hundred and thirty millions sterling ! 
 )1. 
t Compare Price, p. 122. - M. 
VOl.. V. I G 
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who was invested with the spoils of the Grcat King. 2G The 
sack of Ctesiphon was followed by its desertion and gradual 
dl'cay. The Saracens disliked the air and situation of the 
place, and Omar was advised by his general to re1110ve the 
seat of govermllent to the western side of the Euphrates. In 
every age, the foundation and ruin of the Assyrian cities has 
been easy and rapid: the country is destitute of stone and 
timber; aad the nlost solid structures 
Î are conlposed of 
bricks baked in the sun, and joined by a cement of the native 
bitumen. The nalTIe of CuJa 28 describes a habitation of 
reeds and earth; but the importance of the new capital was 
supported by the nurnbers, wealth, and spirit, of a.colony of 
veterans; and their licentiousness was indulged by the wisest 
caliphs, who were apprehensive of provoking the revolt of a 
hundred thousand swonls: "Yemen of Cufa," s
id Ali, who 
solicited their aid, "you have been always conspicuous by 
your valor. You conquered the Persian king, and scattered 
his forces, till you had taken possession of his inheritance." 
This mighty conquest was achieved by the battles of JaluJa 
and Nehavend. After the loss of the former, Y ezdegerd 
ed 
from fIol wan, and concealed his shame and despair in the 
1110untains of Farsistan, from whence Cyrus had descended 
with his equal and valiant companions. The courage of the 
nation survived that of the nlonarch: among the hiUs to the 
south of Ecbatana or Hamadan, one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand Persians 111adc a third and final stand for their religion 
and country; and the decisive battle of Nehavend was styled 
by the Arabs the victory of victories. If it be true that the 
flying general of the Persians was stopped and overtaken in 
a crowd of mules and camels laden with honey, the incident, 


!6 See Gagnier, Yie de 
Ia'homet, tom. i. p. 376, 377. I may credit 
the fact, without bclievinp; the prophecy. 
27 Thc.most considerable ruins of Assyria are the tower of BeIns, at 
Bahylon, and the hall of Chosroes, at Ctesiphon: they have been 
visited by that ".tin and curious traveller Pietro dell a "\ aUe, (tom. i. 
p. 713-718, 731-735.)* . 
2
 Consult the article of Coufah in the Bibliothèque of D'IIerbelot, 
(p. 277, 278,) and the .second volume of Ockley's JIi'5tory, particularly 
p. 40 and 153. 


.. The best modern account is that of Claudius Rich, Esq. Two Me.. 
moil's on BaLylon. London, 1818. -:M. 
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however slight or singular, will denote the luxurious impedi- 
ro.ents of an Oriental army.29 
The geography of Persia is darkly delmcated by the Greeks 
and Latins; but the most illustrious of her cities appear to be 
1110re ancient than the invasion of the Arabs. By the reduc- 
tion of IIani.adan and Ispahan, of Caswin, 'rauris, and ReI, 
they gradually approached the shores of the Caspian Sea: 
and the orators of l\lecca might applaud the success and spirit 
of the faithful, who had already lost sight of the 110rthern 
bear, and had almost transcended the bonnds of the habitable 
world. 3D Again, turning towards the 'Vest and the ROlllan 
en1pire, they repassed the Tigris over the bridge of l\Iosul, 
and, in the captive provinces of Arlllenia and l\Iesopotamia, 
embraced their victorious brethren of the Syrian army. From 
the palace of l\iadayn their Eastern progress was not less 
rapid or extensive. They advanced along the Tigris and the 
Gulf; penetrated through the passes of the mountains into tho 
valley of Estachar or Persepolis, and profaned the last sanc- 
tuary of the l'vlagian empire. The grandson of Chosroes was 
nearly surprised among the falling col umns and l11utilated 
figures; a sad emblem of the past and present fortune of 
Persia: 31 he fled with accelerated haste over the desert of 
Kirnlan, implored the aid of the warlike Segestans, and sought 
an hUlllble refuge on the verge of the Turkish and Chinese 
power. But a victorious army is insensible of fatigue: the 
Arabs divided their forces in the pursuit of a timorous enemy; 
and the caliph Othman promised the government of Chorasan 


29 See the article of þteltave'lÜl, in D'Herhelot, p. 667, 668; ane1 
Voyages en Turquie et en Perse, par Otter, tom i. p. 191.. 
30 It is in such a style of ignorance and 'wonder that the Athenian 
orator .dcscribes the Arctic conquests of Alexander, who ncyer ad- 
yanceù beyonù the shores of the Caspian. > ..A Uçu"J'(':!oç f
W n;ç U!!Y.TOV 
xeel n
t; oli!o1J,uJnlC, ò).i.yov ðEìJ', nlt(TJjC; ,ILEtJU(T'n;i!EI. ..tEschines contra 
Ctesiphontem, tom. iü. p. 
54:, edit. Græc. Orator. lleiske. This 
memorable cause was pleaded at Athens, Olymp. cxii. 3, (before 
Christ 330,) in the autumn, (Taylor, præfat. p. 370, &c.,) about a year 
after thc battle of Arbela j and Alexander, in the pursuit of Darius, 
was marching towards Hyrcania and Bactriana. 
31 'Ve arc indebteå for this curious particular to the Dynasties of 
Abulpharagiu
, p. 116; but it is needless to prove the iùentity of 
Estaehar and l)crsepoli
, (D'Herbclot, p. 3
7 j) and still more need- 
less to copy the drawings anel dcscril}tions of Sir John Chnrùin, or 
Corneille Ie Bruyn. 


· Malcolm, vol. i. p. HI. - M. 
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to the first general who should enter that large and populous 
country, the kingdom of the ancient Bactrians. The condition 
was accepted; the prize was deserved; the standard of l\la- 
hornet was planted on the walls of f-Ierat, l\Ierou, and Balch; 
and the successful leader neither halted nor reposed till his 
foaming cavalry had tasted the waters of the Oxus. In the 
public anarchy, the independent governors of the cities and 
castles obtained their separate capitulations: the terlns were 
granted or imposed by the esteeln, the prudence, or the com- 
passion, of the victors; and a simple profession of faith estab- 
lished the disti.nction between a brother and a slq,ve. After a 
noble defence, Harrnozan, the prince or satrap of Ahwaz and 
Susa, was compelled to surrender his person and his state to 
the discretion of the caliph; and their interview exhibits a 
portrait of the Arabian 111anners. In the presence, and by 
the cOlnl11and, of Omar, the gay Barbarian was despoiled of 
his silken robes clnbroidered with gold, and of his tiara be- 
decked with ru.bies and emeralds: "Are you now sensible," 
snirl the conqueror to his naked captive -" are you now sen- 
sible of the judgment of God, and of the different rewards 
of infidelity and obedience?" "..L'\las!" replied Harmozan, 
" I feel them too deeply. In the days of our connnon igno- 
rance, we fought with the weapons.of the flcsh, and my nation 
was superior. God was then neuter: since he has espoused 
your quarrel, you have subverted our kingdom and religion." 
Oppressed by this painful dialogue, the Persian complained 
of intolerable thirst, but discovered SOlne apprehension lest he 
should be killed whilst he was drinking a cup of water. "De 
of good courage," said the caliph; "your life is safe till you 
have drunk this water: " the crafty satrap accepted the assur- 
ance, and instantìy dashed the vase against thc ground. Omar 
would have avenged the deceit, but his companions reprc.sented 
the sanctity of an oath; and the speedy conversion of Hanno- 
zan entitled hinl not only to a free pardon, but even to a sti- 
pend of two thousand pieces of gold. The administration of 
Persia was regulated by an actual survey of the people, 1ho 
cattle, and the fruits of the earth; 32 and this monument, 


14 After the conquest of Persia, Theophanes adds, ai-Tip M -ri;; XQÓHJ) 
ÈxÉJ.
vaH' Ov
w'.!()Ç ÙJ.(.tY:!U(f
"aL nêtaw' 'd,v {'n' ath"u),' Ot'r.OI.'1Linj" ìyh.no 
ð
 
 chuy!!á(flJ r.Ut ttJ$!!WIlWJI ita; XT1jJ.(:jJ' y.ai (fvn
J', (Chronogral>h. p. 
283. ) 
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which attests the vigilance of the caliphs, rnight have instructed 
the philosophers of every age. 33 
The flight of Yezdegerd had carried him beyond the Oxus, 
lnd as far as the Jaxartes, two rivers 34 of ancient and 1110dern 
renown, which descend frOlTI the 1110untains of India towards 
the Caspian Sea. lIe was hospitably entertained by Tar- 
khan, prmce of Fargana,35 a fertile province on the Jaxartes : 
the king of Samarcand, with the 1'urkish tribes of Sogdiana 
anù Scythia, were moved by the lamentations and promises 
of the fallen lTIonarch ; and he solicited, by a suppliant em- 
bassy, the more solid and powerful friendship of the cmperor 
of China. 3G The virtuous Taitsong,3ì the first of the dynasty 
of the Tang may be justly c0111pared with the Antonines of 
Rome: his people enjoyed the blessings of prosperity and 
peace; and his dominion was acknowledged by forty-four 
hordes of the Barbarians of 'I'artary. Ifis last garrisons of 
Cashgar and Khoten maintained a frequent intercourse with 
their neighbors of the Jaxartes and Oxus; a recent colony 
of Persians had introduced into China the astrollOlny of the 
l\'Iagi; and Taitsong might be alarll1cd by the rapid progress 
and dangerous vicinity of the Arabs. The influence, and 
perhaps the supplies, of China revived the hopes of Yezdegercl 
anù the zeal of the worshippers of fire; and he returned with 
an army of Turks to conquer the inheritance of his fathcrs. 
'rho fortunate T\IoslmTIs, without uq.sheathing their swords, 


33 Amidst our meagre relations, I must regret that D'IIerbelot has 
not founcl al1d used a Persian translation of Tabari, enriched, as he says, 
with many extracts from the native historians of the Ghebers or :Magi, 
(Bibliothèque Orientale, p. 1014.) 
3-1. The most authentic accounts of the two riYer
, the Sihon 
Jax- 
nrtca) and the Gihon, (Oxus,) may be found in Sherif ill Eclri
i, (Geo- 
graph. Nubiens. 1'. 138,) Abulfecla, (Descript. CL.orasan. in Hudson, 
tOlll. iii. p. 23,) Abulghazi Khan, who rcigned 011 their banks, (Hist. 
Généalogique des Tatar:;:, p. 32,57, 76Ii,) and the Turkish Geographer, 
a 
IS. in the king of France's library, (Examen Criti'lue des lIis- 
toriens d' Alexandre, p. HH-3GO.) 
:J.:J The territory of 
'ergana is des.;ribcù. by Abulfedå, p. 7(1, 77. 
Jfj :Eo rcde;.?;it angustiarum eundem regem cxsulem, ut Turcici 
l'e
is, ct So
diani, ('t Sincnsis, auxìlia mi!:>si:o; litcris imploraret, (Ahul- 
fed. Annal. p. 74.) The connection of the Persian and Chinese histOl"V 
is illustrat('(l by li'reret (:\Iém. de l' Académie, tom. xvi. p. 2.15-2511') 
and De Guignes, (IIist. des lIUll!', tom. i. p. ;) 1-59,) and for thf;) geog- 
ra.phy oÎ the borders, tom. ii. p. 1-43. 
37 Rist. 8i!1Îca, p. 41---1G, in the iiicl pll"t of the Relations Curieu:.es 
()f Thcy('not. 


16 · 
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were the spectators of his ruin and death. 
'he grandson of 
Chosroes was betrayed by his servant, insulted by the seditious 
inhabitants of IHerou, and oppressed, defeated, and pursued 
by his Barbarian allies. tIe reached the J)anks of a river, 
and offered his rings and bracelets for an instant passage in a 
nÚller's boat. Ignorant or insensible of royal distress, the 
:rustic replied, that four draI11s of silver were the daily prQfit 
of his Inill, and that he would not suspend his \Vork unless the 
loss \vere repaid. In this moment of hesitation and delay, the 
last of the Sassanian kings was overtaken and slaughtered by 
the Turkish cavalry, in the nineteenth year of his unhappy 
rcign. 3ö * I-lis son Firuz, an hUlnble client of the Chinese 
enlperor, accepted the station of captain of his guards; and 
the l\lagian worship was long preserved by a colony of loyal 
exiles in the province of Bucharia.t I-lis grandson inherited 
the regal name; but after a faint and fruitless enterprise, he 
returned to China, and ended his days in the palace of Sigan. 
'rhe male line of the Sassanides was extinct; but the fen1ale 
captives, the daughters of Persia, were given to the conquerors 
ill servitude, or marriage; and the race of the caliphs and 
imams \vas ennobled by the blood of their royal 111others.39 
After the fall of the Persian kingdom, the River Oxus divid. 
ed the territories of the Saracens and of the Turks. This 
narrow bounùary was soon overleaped by the spirit of the 
Arabs; the governors of Chorasan extended their successive 
inroads; and one of their triun1phs \HIS adorned with the 


38 I have endeavored to harmonize the various narrativcs of Elma.cin, 
(lEst. Saracen. p. 37,) Ahulpharagius, (Dynast. p. 116,) Abulfetla, 
(Annal. p. 71,79,) and D'IIerbclot, (p. 4::>5.) The end of Yezdegcrd 
was not only unfortunate but obscure. 
3
. The two daughters of Yezde;jerd marriecl IIa
san, the son of 
Ali, and ::\Iohammccl, thc son of AbulJeker; and the first of these 
"\vas the father of a numerous progeny. The daug'hter of J>hirou7. 
became the wife of the caliph 'Yalid, and their son YeÚ(l deriyeù his 
genuinè or fabulous ùc:;ccnt from the Chosroes of l>ersia, thc C::esars 
of Rome, and the Cha2:ans of thc Turks or Avar3, (J)'IIC1'Ùelot, .Dih- 
!iota Oricntalc, p. 90, -187.) 


· 1'h(' account of Yezdegerù's death in the Habeib 'usscyr aH(1 Ruuzut 
uzzu[fit (Price, p. 1(2) is much more probable. Ou the demanù of the f(.\v 
ùhirems, he offered to the miller his sword, and royal girdle, of inestima- 
ble value. This awoke the cupidity of the millcr, who murdered l1im, aud 
threw the body into the stream. -:\1. 
t Firouz died lea, iug a son called Xi-ni-cha hy the Chinese, ,probably 
Narses. Ye7.rlcgcrd had t\\O SOllS, Firouz and Bahram. St. )lartill, '01. 
xi. p. ;)18. - 1\1. 
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buskin of a Turkish queen
 v.-hich she dropped in her precipitate 
fliuht beyond the hills of ßochara. 4o But the final con q uest 
L1 of 
of Transoxiana,41 as well as of Spain, was reserved for the 
glorious reign of the inactive \Va1id; and the name of Cati- 
bah, the camel driver, declares the origin and merit of his 
Buccessful lieutenant. 'Vhile onë of his colleagues displayed 
the first l\Iahometan banner on the banks of the Indus, the 
spacious regions between the Oxus, the Jaxartes, and the Cas- 
pian S83., were reduced by the arms of Catibah to the obe- 
dience of the prophet and of the caliph. 42 A tribute of two 
millions of pieces of gold was imposed on the infidels; their 
idols were burnt or broken; the l\lussulman chief pronounce(J 
a sermon in the new IDosch of Carizme ; after several battles, 
the Turkish hordes were driven back to the desert; ånd the 
emperors of China solicited the friendship of the victorious 
Al'ahs. To their industry, the prosperity of the province, the 
SogrliRl1a of the ancients, may in a great measure be ascribed; 
b.ut the advantages of the soil and climate had been under- 
stood and cultivated since the reign of the l\lacedonian kings. 
Before the invasion of the Saracens, Cnri7.1TIe, Bochm'a, and 
Samarcand were rich and populous under the yoke of the 
sh('pherds of the north.* These cities were surrounded \vith 
a double wall; and the exterior fortification, of a larg{'r circum- 
ference, enclosed the fields and gardens of the adjacent district. 


40 It was valued at 2000 piC'ces of gold, and ,,'as the prizc of Obei- 
dollah, the son of Ziyad, a name afterwards infamous by thc murder 
of lImein, (Ocklcy's History of the Raracens, vol. ii. p. 142, lll
.) 
His brother Salem wag accompanied by his wife, the first Arabian 
v;oman (A. D. (80) who passed the OXllS: shc borrowed, or rathcr stole, 
the crown and jc'wels of the prince:.;s of the So

dians, (p. 2:31, 232.) 
41 A part of Abulfeda's geography is translated by Grcayc;;, inserted 
in Hu(l.c;on's collection of the minor gcographers. (tom. iii.,) amI 
t'ntitlcrl De$criptio Chorasmiæ et Mawaralnaltræ, id e:-:t. regionum ex- 
tra lluvium, Oxum, p. 80. The name of Trausoximw, softer in sound, 
{'quiyalent in sense, is aptly ufo-ed by l>ctit dc la Croi" (TIist. de 
Ciengiscan, &c.,) and some modern Oril'ntali::;t
, but they are mi:stakcll 
in ascribing it to the writers of antiquity. 
42 The conquests of Catihah m:c faintly marl\..ecl hy Elma6n, (Hi
t. 
Raracen. p. 8-1,) D'lIcrbclot, (Hibliot. Oricnt. ('atbalt, .':!amarc(lml 
ra.lid.,) anel De Uui311C;-5, (lEst. ùe
 lIUllS, tom. i. p. õS, õa ) 


. The manuscript Arabian ami Persian writers in the royal lihrary eon- 
tain very circumstantial details on th(' contest between the Persians and 
Amùian!';. :M. St. Martin declillecl this addition to the work of Le Beau, 
as extending to too great length. St. J\!.u"Ün, vol. xi. p. 3
O. - ::\1. 
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The mutual wants of India and Europe ,vere supplied by the 
diligence of the Sogdian merchants; and the inestimable art 
of transforming linen into paper has been diffused from the 
manufàcture of Samarcanà over the western world. 43 
II. No sooner had Abubeker restored the unity of faith .and 
govcrnment, than he despatched a circular letter to the Ara- 
bian tribes. " In the nmne of the most mercjful God, to the 
I'Cst of the true believers. I-Iealth and happiness, and the 
mercy and blessing of God, be upon you. I praiselhe most 
high God, and I pray for his propbet IHahOll1et. This is to 
acquaint you, that I intend to send the true believers into 
Syria 44 to take it out of the hands of the infidels. And I 
would have you know, that the fighting for religion is an act 
-of obëdience to God." His messengers returned with the 
tidings of pious and 111artial ardor which they had kindlcd in 
every province; and the camp of l\Iedina was successivcJy 
filled with the intrepid bands of the Saracens, who panted for 
action, complained of the heat of tl
e season and the scarci[y 
of provjsions, and accused with impatient mtirmurs the delays 
of the caliph. As soon as their numbers were complete, Abu- 
beker ascended the hill, reviewed the n1en, the horses, and 
the arms, and poured forth a fervent prayer for the success 


43 A curious description of Samarcand is inserted in the :Bibliotheca 
Arabico-Hispana, tom. i. p. 208, &c. The librarian Casiri (tom. ii. 9) 
relates, from credible testimony, that paper was first imported from 
China to Samnrcand, A. H. 30, and invented, or rather introduced, at 

lecca, A. H. 88. The Eseuriallibrar)' contains raper 1\ISS. as old as 
the ivth or vth century of the Hegira. 
44 A separate history of thè conquest of Syria has been composed 
by AI 'Vakidi, cadi of J3agdad, who was born A. D. 748, and died 
A. D. 822; he like\';;Ïse wrote the conquest of Egypt, of Diarbekir, 
&e.* Above the meagre and recent chronicles of the Arabians, 4\1 
\Vakidi has the double merit of antiquity and copiousness. His tales 
and traditions afford an artless picture of the men and the times. Yet 
his narrative is too often defective, trifling, and improbable. Till 
something better shall be found, his learned and spiritual interpreter 
(Ockley, in his History of the Saracens, vol. i. p. 21-342) will not 
deserve the petulant animaclvcn:ion of lleiske, (Prodidagmata ad 
Hagji Chalifæ Tabulas, p. 23G.) I am 
orry to think that the labOl's of 
Ocldey "\-vere consummated in a juil, (see his two prefaccs to the 1st 
vol. A. D. 170S, to the 2d, 1718, with the li::;t of authors ut the (,nd ) 


*' 1\1. Hamaker has clearly shown that neither of these worl<s can Le 
ascribed to Al "\Vakidi: thf'Y are not older than the end of the xith C(,ll- 
tllry, or later than the middle of the xivth. Præfat. in Inc. Auct. Lib. de 
E:x.pngnatione Memphiclis, c. ix. x. - M. 
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of their undertaking. In person, and on foot, he accOlTIpanied 
the first day's Inarch; and when the blushing leaders at- 
tempted to dislTIount, the caliph relnoved their scruples by a 
declaration, that those who rode, and those who walked, in the 
service of religion, were equally 
TIeritorious. His instruc- 
tions 4j to the chiefs of the Syrian army were inspired hy the 
warlike filnaticisln which advances to seize, and affects to 
despise, the objects of earthly mnbition. "RemelTIber," said 
the successor of the prophet, " that you are always in the pres- 
ence cf God, on the verge of death, in the assurance of judg- 
111ent, and the hope of pamdise. Avoid injustice and oppres- 
sioL1., consult with your brethren, and study to preserve the 
love and confidence of your troops. \Vhen you fight the bat.. 
tIes of the Lord, acquit yourselves like Inen, without turning 
your backs; but let not your victory be stained with the blood 
of wornen or children. Destroy no palm-trees, nor burn any 
fields of corn. Cut down no fruit-trees, .nor do any 111ischief 
to cattle, only such as you kill to eat. \Yhen you lTIake any 
covenant or article, stand to it, and be as good as your word. 
As you go on, you will find SOlne religious persons who live 
retired in monasteries, and propose to the111selves to serve 
God that way: let thelTI alone" and neither kill th('1n nor de.. 
stray their monasteries: 46 And you will find another sort of 
people, that belong to the synagogue of Satan, who have 
shaven crowns; 47 be sure you cleave their skulls, and give 


4;' The instructions, &c., of the Syrian war are described by Al 
'Vakidi and Ockley, tom. i. p. 22-27, &c. In the sequel it is neces- 
sary to contract, aJ?d needles:-; to quote, their circumstantial narratiye. 
1IIy oùligations to others shall ùe noticed. 
46 
 otwithstanding this precept, 
I. Pauw (Recherches sur les 
E
yptiens, tom. ii. p. 192, edit. Lausanne) represents the Bedoweens 
as the implacable enemies of the Christian monks. For my own part, 
I am more inclined to suspect the avarice of the Arabian robbers, and 
the prejudices of the German philosopher. *' 
47 Even in the seventh century, the monks Yo.ere generally laymen: 
they wore their hair long and di::;h{'vcllerl, and shaved their heads 
when they were ordained priestR. The circulm' tonsure was sacre(l 
aUll my:;terious; it was the crown of thorns; but it was l:kewise a 
ro) al diadem, aud every prip:st was a king, &c., (Thomassin, ì)iscipline 
de l'Eg;7ise, tom. i. p. 721-7.j8, e3pecially p. 737,738.) 


. Scveràì modern travellers (Mr. Fazakerley, in'Valpolc's Travels in the 
. East, vol. xi. p. 371) give very amusing accounts of the terms on which 
the monks of Mount Sinai live with the neighboring TIedoweens. Such, 
probably, was their relative state in older times, whcn
vel" the Arab re- 
tained his Bcdowccn habit:;. - )1. 
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thenl no quartel' tin they either turn lYlahometans or pay 4 tU- 
ute." All profane or frivolous conversation, all dange,-vus 
J'ecollection of ancient quarrels, was severely prohibited 
among the 1\.1'aOO: in the tumult of a camp, the exercises of 
religion were assiduously prBctised; and the intervals of 
action were en1ployed in prayer, n1editati5n, and the study 
of the Koran. The abuse, or even the Üse, of wine was 
chastised by fòurscorc strokes on the soles of the feet, and in 
the fervor of their primitive zeal, many secret sinners revealed 
their fault, and solicited their punishmen"t. After son1e hesi. 
tation, the C0111nland of the Syrian army was delegated to Abu 
Obeidah, one of the fugitives of l\iecca, and c0111panions of 
l\lahomet; whose zeal and devotion were assuaged, \vithout 
being abated, by the singular mildness and benevolence of his 
telnper. But in all the emergencies of war, the soldiers de- 
manded the superior genius of Caled; and whoever might be 
the choice of the prince, the Sword of God was both in fac+ 
and fame the foremost leader of the Saracens. fIe obeyed 
without reluctance;:it< he \vas consulted without jealousy; and 
such was the spirit of the man, or rather of the times, that 
Caled professed his readiness to serve under the banner of the 
faith, though it were in the hands of à child or an enemy. 
Glory, and riches, and dominion, were indeed proll1ised to the 
victorious lVlussulman; but he was carefully instructed, that 
if the goods of this life were his only incitement, they like- 
wise would be his only reward. 
One of the fifteen provinces of Syria, the cultivated lands 
to the eastward of the Jordan, had been decorated by Ro- 
lnan vanity with the name of Arab1'a; 48 and the first arms ,of 
the Saracens were justified by the sernblance of a national 
}'ight. The country was enriched by the various benefits of 
trade; by the vigilance of the ernperors it was covered with 
a line of forts; and the populous cities of Gerasa, Philadel- 
phia, and Dosra,49 were secure, at least from a surpri
e, by 


48 IIuic Arabia cst conserta, ex alio latere N abathæis contigna; 
opima varietate commcrciorum, castrisquc oppleta valiclis et casteUis, 
quæ ad repcllcnclos gentium vicillarum excursus, solicituclo pervigil 
veterurn per opportunos saltus erexit ct cautus. Ammian. :M:arccllin. 
xiv. 8. Reland, Palestine tom. i. p. 85, 86. 
4V 'Vith Gcrasa aHd Philadelphia, Ammiallus praises the fortifica- 
tions of Bosra, firmitate cautissimas. They deserved the same praise 


* Compare Pi'ice, p. 60. - 1\1. 
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tIle solid structure of their walls. The last of these citie
 
was the eighteenth station frorn lVíedina : the road was famil- 
iar to the caravans of Hejaz and Irak, who annually visited 
this plcntoous market of the province and the deseït: the 
perpetual jealousy of the Arabs had trained the inhabitants to 
arms; and twelve thousand horse could sally from the gatE's 
of Bosra, an appellation which signifies, in the Syriac Ian 
gunge, a strong tower of defence. Encouraged by their first 
success against the open towns and flying parties of the bor- 
(lers, a detachment of four thousand .Moslems presumed to 
summon and attack the fortress of Bosra. They were op- 
pressed by the numbers of the Syrians; they were saved by 
the presence of Caled, with fifteen hundred horse: he blamed 
the enterprise, restored the battle, and rescued his friend, the 
venerable Serjabil, who had vainly invoked the unity of God 
and the promises of the apostle. After a short repose, the 
l\Ioslems performed their ablutions with sand instead of 
water; 50 and the morning prayer was recited by Caled be- 
fore they mounted on horseback. Confident in t
lcir strength, 
the p,-'ople of Basra threw open tbeir gates, drew their forces 
into the pìain, and swore to die in the defence of their reli- 
gion. But a religion of peace was incapable of withstanding 
the fanatic cry of " Fight, fight! Paradise, paradise! " that 
reëchoed in the ranks of the Saracens; and the uproar óf the 
town, the ringing of bells,51 Rnd the exclamations of the 


in the time of Abulfeùa, (Tabu!. Syriæ, p. 99,) who åescribe!òJ this 
city, the metropolis of Hawran, (Auranitis,) four days' journey from 
Damascu9. The IIebrew etymology I le::->.rn from Ueland, l>alestin. 
tom. ii. p. 666. · . 
50 The apostle of a desert, and an army, ,..as obliged to allow this 
ready succed
meum for water, (Koran, c. iii. p. 66, c. Y. p. 83;) but 
the Arabian and Persian casuists have embarrassed his free permission 
with many niceties and distinctions, (Reland de Rclig. 
Iohammcd. 1. 
i. p. 82, 83. Chardin, V oyagcs en Perse, tom. iv.) 
ól The bell.<; l'ung! Ockley, vol. i. p. 38. let I much doubt whether 
this expression can be justified by the text of Al 'Vakidi. or the 
practice of the time5. Ad Græcos, says the learned Ducange, (Glos- 
sal'. med. et infim. Græcitrrt. tom. i. p. 774,) campanarum u
us scrim; 
transit et etiamnum ra.ri::;;:,imus est. The olde:::t example which he can 
find in the Byzantine writers is of the year 1040; but the Yenetia.n'J 
pretenù, that th.ey intl"Oduced bells at Constautinople ill the ixth 
century. 
· This history is now comdclercd not to be the genuine work of Al 'Va 
kidi. St. Martin, vol. x. p. 213. Accorùing to Úcklcy's transb
iop of th-:: 
:u-ticles of Jerusalem, the Chri
;t!aIJ';; "were not to lin'T but 0111.' to!1t1u i. 
bells." lIi
t. of the S<ll". \ù1. i. p. 2n. _ :-.1. M . 
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priests and mOllks increased the dismay and disorder of the 
Chri:;tians. \Vith the loss of two hundred and thirty men, the 
Arabs remained masters of the field; and the ramparts of 
Dosra, in expectation of human or divine aid, wete crowded 
with holy crosses and consecrated banners. The governor 
ROlnanus had rccominencled an early submission: despised by 
the peopJe, and degraded from his office, he still retained the 
desire and opportunity of revenge. In a nocturna] interview, 
he infonned the enemy of a subterraneous passage from his 
house under the wall of the city; the son of the caliph, with 
II hundred volunteers, were committed to the faith of this 
new ally, and their successful intrepidity gave an easy en- 
irance to their companions. After Caled had imposed the 
terms of servitude and tribute, the apostate or convert avowed 
(n the assembly of the people his meritorious treason: "I 
tenounce your society," said ROlnanus, " both in this world 
<lnd the world to COlTIe. And. I deny hirn that WQS crucified, 
find whosoever worships him. And I choose God for D1Y 
Lord, Islmn for nlY faith, l\Iecca for my ternple, the 1\10s1en1s 
for my brèthren, and l\Iahmnet for Iny prophet; who was 
sent to lead us into the J:ight way, and to exalt the true 
religion in spite of those who join partners with Gôd." 
The conquest of Bosra, four days' journey from Dan1as- 
cus,!j
 encouraged the Arabs to besiege the ancient capital of 
Syria.5 3 At some distance fron1 the walls, they encan1pcd 
among the groves and fountains of that delicious territory,51 


62 Damascus is amply dcscribed by the Sherif al Edrisi, (Geograph. 
Nub. p. 116, 117;) and his tran:;lator, Sionita, (Appendix, c. 4;) 
Abulfcda, (Tabula SyrÜ:c, p. 100;) Schultens, (Index Geograph. aù 
Yit. Saladin;) D'IIerbeìot, (Bibliot. Orient. p. 261 ;) Thevenot, (V oy 
 
8
C du I.cvant, part i. p. GSS-698;) 1Vlaunclrcll, (Journey from 
Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 1
2-130;) and Pocock, (Description of the 
East, yol. ii. p. 117-1:l7.) 
53 Xobilis
ima civitas, says Justin. Accorùing to the Oriental tra
 
rlitions, it was older than Abraham or Semiramis. Joseph. .Antiq. 
Jucl. L i. c. h, 7, p. 24, 29, edit. Havcrcamp. Justin. xxxyi. 2. 
54 
'EðEl r

, O

lUl, 7i,J' Lf,òç: -;rÚÎ..lJl ltì.J,ß,;Jç:, y.al 7ÒJ' n;ç r Ewaç ån
(T1;
 
iqèa'
flú1" Tì,1' If!?UJ' Yore; ,ur:yian,J' A
.uCf.crx(JJ' ì..iyw TOrr; TI: UVÙ(
 crI1,nU(T!1', 
IIIf))' ll:n':)J' X
ì.,hl, xui 1'El;)).' /lfi'ieEl, xai (Ú
lr;';1' El!XUlQiq, x.ti 7l1jïú)J' ,
qÅI.'c"Í"u. 
Y.Cf.; nU
Cf.t.lWV 7l).,;ll fl , y.Cf.l p7ç d(ro
';r; J'IXr;';O(J.1', &c. Julian. epist. x
iv. p. 
302. These splcndid epithets arc OCl'a
iOllCd by the figs of D(lIna
cuR, 
of which an author sends a huncheù to his friend f:;erapion, and this 
l'hetorical theme is inserted by l)etavin
, 8panheim, &'c., (p. 3UO-3!)G,) 
ttmong the gc'ulline epil')t1e
 or Julian. How could they oycrlouk th
t 
thl' \\ rit("r i,; an inhabibnt üf Dam
::-:cu:;, (he thrice aUinn;:;, t1H
t t1li
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and the usual option of the l\fahometan faith, of tribute or of 
war, was proposed to the resol'\1te citizens, who had been 
lately strengthened by a reënforcement of five thousand 
Greeks. In the decline, as in the infancy, of the military art, 
a hostile defiance was frequently offered and accepted by 
the generals themselves: 55 many a lance was shivered i
 the 
plain of Dan1ascus, and the personal" prowess of Caled was 
signalized in the first sally of the besieged. After an obsti. 
nate cOlnbat, he had overthrown and made prisoner one of 
the Christian leaders, a stout and worthy antagonist. He in- 
stantly mounted a fresh horse, the gift of the governor of 
Palmyra, and pushed forwards to the front of the battle. " Re- 
pose yoursel f for a mOlnent," said his friend Derar, "and 
permit me to supply your place: you are fatigued with fight- 
ing with this dog." "0 Derar!" replied the indefatigable 
Saracen, "we shall rest in the world to come. He that labors 
to-day shall rest to-morrow." 'Vith the same unabated ardor, 
Caled answered, encountered, and vanquished a second cham- 
pion; and the heads of his two captives who refused to 
abandon their religion were indignantly hurled into the midst 
of the city. The event of SOl11e general and partial actions 
reduced the Damascenes to a closer defence: Lut a l11essen- 
gel', whOln they dropped from the walls, returned with the 
promise of speedy and powerful succor, and their tumultuous 
joy conveyed the intelligence to the camp of the Arabs. 
.A.fter some debate, it was resolved by the generals to raise, or 
rather to suspend, the sie
 of Damascus, till they had given 
battle to the forces of the emperor. In the retreat, Caled 
would have chosen the more perilous station of the rear-guard; 
he 1110destly yielded to the wishes of Abu Obeidah. But in 
the hour o'f danger he flew to the rescue of his cornpanion, 
who was rudely pressed by a sally of six thousand horse and 
ten thousand foot, and few among the Christians could re- 
Late at Ðmnascus the circumstances of their defeat. The 
importance of the contest required tho junction of the Sara- 
c,:ms, who were dispfrsed on the frontiers of Syria and Pales- 
tine; and I shall transcribe one of the circular Inalldates 


reculiar fig grows only 1fa
' (uiJ',) a city whièh Julian never entered 
or approached? 
{)ã Y oltaire, who casts a keen and lively glance over thQ surface of 
history, has been struck with the resemblanco of the firE,t Moslems 
and the heroes of the Iliad; the siege of Troy and that of Damaseus, 
\.Hist. Généra16, tom. i. p. 348.) 
VOL. v. 17 
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which wns addressed to Amrou, the future conqueror of 
Egypt. " In the name of the 1I1Ost merciful God: frOlll Ca- 
led to An1rou, health. and happin
s. Know that thy brethren 
the :Moslems design to march to Aiznadin, where there is an 
army of seventy thousand Greeks, who purpose to come 
agaihst llS, tllat they may exloinguish the light of God witlt 
their mouths; but God preservcth !tis light in spite of the 
in{ìdels.5 û As soon therefore as this letter of mine shall be 
d
livered to thy hands, come with those that are with thee to 
Aiznadin, where thou shalt find us if it please the most high 
God." The sun1n10ns was cheerfully obeyed, and the forty- 
five thousand :Moslems, who met on the same day, on the 
same spot ascribed to the blessing of Providence the effects 
of their activity and zeal. 
About four years after the triumphs of the Persian war, the 
repose of I-Ieraclius and the empire was again disturbed by a 
new enemy, the po,ver of whose religion was lTIOre strongly 
felt, than it was clearJy understood, by the Christians of the 
East. In his palace of Constantinople or Antioch, he was 
awakened by the invasion of Syria, the loss of Bosra, and the 
danger of Dalnascus. *" .L\.n a
my of seventy thousand vetèr- 
ans, or new levies, was assernbled at HClTIS or Emesa, under 
the conu11anc;l .of his general \Verdan: 57 and these troops, 
consisting chiefly of cavalry, might be indifferently styled 
either Syrians, or Greel{s, or Romans: Syrians, from the 
place of their birth or warfare; Greeks frorn the religion and 
language of their sovereign; and Romans, from the proud 
appellation which was still profaned by the successors of 


ð6 These words are a text of the Koran, c. i)4 32, lxi. 8. Like our 
fanatics of the last century, the }'1031ems, on every familiar or impor- 
tant occasion, spoke the language of their Scriptures; a style more 
natural in their mouths than the Hebrew idiom transplanted into the 
climate and dialect of Britain. 
67 The name of 'Verdan is unknown to 'I'heophanes; and, though 
it might belong to an Armenian chief, has very little of a Greek aspect 
or sound. If the Byzantine hif;torians have mangltù the Oriental 
names, the Arabs, in this instance, likewise have taken ample revenge 
on their enemies. In transposing the GrGek character from right to 
left, might they not produce, from the familiar appellation of Andrew, 
something like the anagram JVc1'dan '! t 


. It is difficult here to reconcile the Persian authorities of :Maj 
r l)rice 
with the Arabian writers consulted by Gibbon. 
t Vardan is an Armenian name. 1\1. St. Martin conjectures that he 
was of the }lamigon}an race; vol. xL p. 205. - M. 
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Constantine. On the plain of Aiznadin, as \Verdan rode on 
a white mule decorated with gold chains, and surrounded with 
ensigns and standards, he was surprised by the near approach 
of a fierce and naked warrior, who had undertaken to view 
the state of the enemy. The adventurous valor of Derar was 
inspired, and has perhaps been adorned, by the enthusiasm of 
his age and country. The hatred of the Christians, the love 
of spoil, and the contelnpt of danger, were the ruling passions 
of the audacious Saracen; and the prospect of instant death 
could never shake his religious confidence, or ruffle the calm- 
ness of his resolution, or eyen suspend the frank and martial 
pleasantry of his humor. In the rnost hopeless enterprises, 
he was bold, and prudent, and fortunate: after innmnerable 
hazards, after being thrice a prisoner in the hands of the infi- 
dels, he still survived to relate the achievements, and to enjoy 
the rewards, of the Syrian conquest. On this occasion, his 
single lance mai;}.taincd a flying fight against thirty Romans, 
who were detached -by 'Verdan; and, after killing or un- 
horsing seventeen of their nUlnber, Derar returned in safety 
to his applauding brethren. vVhen his rashness was mildly 
censured by the general, he excused himself with the sim- 
plicity of a soldier. "Nay," said Derar, "I did not begin 
first: but they CaIne out to take me, and I was afraid that 
God should sèe Ine. turn my back: and indeed I fought in 
good earnest, and without doubt God assisted me against 
thern; and had I not been apprehensive of disobeying your 
orders, I should not have corne away as I did; and I perceive 
a] ready that they will fall into our hands." In the presence 
of both armies, a venerable Greek advanced from the ranks 
with a liberal offer of peace; and the departure of the Sara- 
cens would have been purchased by a gift to each soldier, of 
a turban, a robe, and a piece of gold; ten robes alld a hun- 
dred pieces to their leader; onc hundred robes and a thousanJ 
picces to the caliph. A smile of indignation expressed the 
refusal of Caled. " Ye Christian dogs, you know your option; 
the Koran, the tributê, or the sword. \Ve are a people whose 
delight is in war, rather than in peace: and we despise your 
pitiful ahns, since we shall be speedily masters of your 
wealth, your fan1ilies, and your persons. " Notwithstanding 
this appm'ent disdain, he was deeply conscious of the public 
danger: those who had been ill Persia, and had seen tI:e 
:umies of Chosroes, confessed that they never beheld a more 
formidable array. FrOln 1he 2upf'riority of the enemy, th
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artful Saracen derived a fresh incentive of courage: "'You 
see before you," said he, "the united force of the Romans; 
you cannot hope to escape, but you lTIay conquer Syria in a 
single day. The event depends on your discipline and 
patience. Reserve yourselves till the evening. It was in 
the evening that the Prophet was accusto111ed to vanquish.'
 
During two successive engagernents, his tenlperate firmness 
sustained the darts of the enclny, and the murrnurs of his 
troops. At length, when the spirits and quivers of the 
adverse line were almost exhausted, Caled gave the signal of 
onset and victory. The remains of the Im.perial army fled to 
Antioch, or Cæsarea, or DmTIascus; and the death of foul 
hundred and seventy Moslems was compensated by the 
opinion that they had sent to hell above fifty thousand of the 
infidels. The spoil was inestimable; many banners nnú 
crosses of gold and silver, precious stones, silver and gold 
chain
, and innurnerable suits of the richest armor and ap.. 
pare!. The general distribution was postponed till Damascu
 
should be taken; but the seasonable supply of arms becmne 
the instrun1(
nt of new victories. The glorious intelligenc6 
was transn1itted to the throne of the caliph; and the Arabian 
tribes, the coldest or 1110st hostile to the prophet's mission, 
were eager and in1portunate to share the harvest of Syria. 
'rhe sad tidings were carried to Damascus by the speed of 
grief and terror; and the inhabitants beheld from their walls 
the return of the heroes of .A.iznadin. Amrou led the van at 
the head of nine thousand horse: the bands of the Saracens 
succeeded each other in fornÜdable review; and the rear was 
closed by Caled in person, with the standard of the black 
cagle. To the activity of Derar he intrusted the comn1i
- 
sion of patrolling round the city with two thousand horse, of 
scouring the plain, and of intercepting all succor or intelli
 
gence. The rest of the Arabian chiefs were fixed in their 
respective stations befol'e the seven gates of Damascus; and 
the sicge was renewed with fresh vigor and confidence. The 
art, the labor, the rnilitary engines, of the Greeks and Ro- 
111ans are seldom to be found in the sirnple, though successful, 
operations of the Saracens: it was sufficient for them to in- 
vest a city with arms, Tather
 than with trenches; to repel the 
5:lHies of the besieged; to attempt a stratagem or an assault ; 
or to expect the progress of famine and discontent. Damas- 
cus would have acquiesced in the trial of Aiznadin, as a final 
and peremptory sentence behrecn the en1peror and the caliph: 
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her courage was rekindled by the example nnd authority of 
'Thomas, a noble Greek, illustrious in a private condition by 
the alliance of Heraclius.5 8 The tumult and illumination of 
the night proclaimed the design of the morning sally; and 
the Christian hero, who affected to despise the enthusiasrn of 
the Arabs, employed the resource of a similar superstition. 
At the principal gate, in the sight of both arnlies
 a lofty cru- 
cifix was erected; the bÍshop, with his clergy, accompanied 
the march, and laid the volume of the New Testament before 
the inlage of Jesus; and the contending parties were scan- 
dalized or edified by a prayer that the Son of God would 
defend his servants and vindicate his truth. T'he battle raged 
witli incessant fury; and the dexterity of Thomas,59 an in- 
comparable archer, was fatal to the boldest Saracens, till their 
death was revenged by a fernale heroine. The wife of Aban, 
who had followed hilll to the holy war, en1braced her expiring 
husband. "Happy," said she, "happy art thou, my dear: 
thou art gone to thy Lord, who first joined us together, and 
then parted us asunder. I will revenge thy death, and en- 
deavor to 
he utrnost of 111Y power to COIne to the 'place where 
thou art, because I love thee. l-Icnceforth shall no man ever 
touch me 1110re, for I have dedicated myself to the service of 
God." \Vithout a groan, without a tear, she washed the 
corpse of her husband, and buried him with the usual rites. 
Then grasping the .manly weapons, which' in her native land 
she was accustomed to wield, the intrepid widow of Aban 
sought the place where his rnurderer fought in the thickest 
of the battle. Her first arrow pierced the hand of his stan- 
dard-bearer; her second wounded Tl1{)mas in the eye; and 
the fainting Christians no longer beheld their ensigrr or their 
leader. Y ct the generous champion of Damascus refused to 
w'ithdraw to his palace: his wound was dressed on the rmn- 
part; the fight was continued till the evening; and the Syri- 
ans rested on their arms. In the silence of thè night, the 



 VanÏoty prompt2d the Arabs to believe, that Thomm; was the son- 
in-law. of the cmp
ror. '\?e know the children of IIpraclius by his 
two Wives; an.lllls august daughter would not have married in exile 
at Damascu
f .(Lee Du
allge, }'am. B
'zantin. p. 118, 119.) Had he 
been le
s rehgwus, I Dught only suspect the legitimacy of the damsel. 
á9 Al 'Vakidi (Ockley, p. 101) says, ., with poisoned arrows." but 
this savage invention i::; so repugnant to the practice of the Greeks 
and Romans, that I must su.ipect, on this occa:;ion the malcyolent. 
efcdulity of the Saracens. ' 
17 =II< 
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signal was given by a stroke on the great bell; the gates 
were thrown open, and each gate discharged an impetuous 
column on the sleeping camp of the Saracens. Caled was 
the first in arms: at the head of four hundred horse he flew 
to the post of danger, and the tears trickled down his iron 
cheeks, as he uttered a fervent ejaculation; "0 God, ,vho 
never sleepest, look upon thy servants, and do not deliver 
thenl into the hands of their enemies." The valor and victory 
of Thomas were arrested by the presence of the Sword of 
God; with the knowledge of the peril, the l\Ioslems rccovered 
their ranks, and charged the assailants in the flank and rear. 
After the loss of thousands, the Christian general retreated 
with a sigh of despair, and the pursuit of the Saracens. was 
checked by the military engines of the rampart. 
After a siege of seventy days,60 the patience, and perhaps 
the provisions, of the Dmnasccnes were exhausted; and the 
bravest of their chiefs subnlitted to the hard dictates of neces- 
sity. In the occurrences of peace and war, they had been 
taught to dread the fierceness of Caled, and to revere the mild 
virtues of Abu Obeidah. At the hour of rnidnibht, one hun- 
dred chosen deputies of the clergy and people were introduced 
to the tent of that venerable cOlTImander. He received and 
dismissed thCln with courtesy. They returned with a written 
agreement, on the faith of a conlpm1Ìon of 1\1ahon1et, that all 
hostilities should cease; that the voluntary emigrants might 
depart in safety, with as n1uch as they could carry away of 


60 Abulfeda allows only seventy days for the siege of Damascus, 
(Annal. :Moslem. p. 67, .vers. Reiske;) but Elmacin, who mcntions 
this opinion, prolongs the term to six months, and notices the use of 
balistæ by the Saracens, (Hist
 Saracen. p. 25, 32.) Even tlllS longer 
period is insufficient to fill the interval betwecn the battle of Aiznadill 
(July, A. D. 633) and the accession of Omar, (24th July, A. D. 634,) 
to whose reign the conquest of Damascus is unanimously ascribed, 
(AI ". akidi, apud Ockley, vol. i. p. 115, Abulpharagius, Dynast. p. 
112, vcrs. Pocock.)- I)erhaps, as in the Trojan 'war, the operations 
were interrupted by excursions and dctm:hments, till the last sevcnty 
days of the siege. 


4.' M. St. Martin gives Tuesday, the 23d 
\.ugust, 631, as the most prob- 
able date of the death of Abubeker
 "without being confident that it was 
also the date of the taking of Damascus, which nevertheless must have 
been conquered by the Arabs about the same time." It appears e,'ident, 
from the testimony of all the Arabian authors, that the news of the cap- 
ture of Damascus, conquered under the }'eign of Abubeker, was not known 
in Arabia till that of Gmar, (vol. xi. p. 218.'\-M. 
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. 
toeir effects; and that the tribut.ary sU
eç.'ð or the caliph 
shoulù enjoy their lands and house'S, with the use and posses- 
sion of seven churches. On these terms, the most respectable 
hostages, and the gate nearest to his camp, were delivered 
into his hands: his soldiers imitated the moderation of their 
chief; and he enjoyed the submissive gratitude of a people 
whom he had rescued fron1 destruction. But the success of 
the treaty had relaxed their vigilance, and in the same mo- 
111ent the opposite quarter of the city was betrayed and taken 
by assault. A party of a hundred Arabs had opened the 
eastern gate to a more inexorable foe. "No quarter," cried 
the rapacious and sanguinary Caled, " no quarter to the ene- 
Ini
s of the Lord:" his trumpets sounded, and a torrent of 
Christian blood was poured down the streets of DaInascus. 
When he reached the church of St. l\fary, he was astonished 
and provoked by the peaceful aspect of his companions; their 
swords were in the scabbard, and they were surrounded by a 
multitude of priests and monks. Abu Obeidah saluted the 
general: "God," said he," has delivered the city into my 
hands by way of surrender, and has saved the bclievel"$ the 
trouble of fighting." "And am I not," replied the indignant 
Caled, "arn I not the lieutenant of the conlmander of the 
faithful 7 Have I not taken the city by storm? The unbe.. 
J ievers shaH perish by the sword. Fall on." The hungry 
and cruel Arabs would have obeyed the WelCOlTIe command; 
and Damascus was lost, if the benevolence of Abu Obeidah 
had not been supported by a decent tind dignified firmness. 
Throwing hÍ1nself between the trembling citizens and the 
most eager of the Barbarians, he adjured the
, by the holy 
nmne of God, to . respect his promise, to suspend their fury, 
and to wait the determination of their chiefs. The chiefs 
l'etired into the church of St. l\fary; and after a vehement 
debate, Caied sublnitted in some measure to the reason and 
authority of his colleague; who urged the. sanctity of n 
covenant, the advantage as well as the honor which the Mos- 
lerns would derive frorn the punctual performance of their 
word, and the obstinate resistance which they must encounter 
fron1 the distrust and despair of the rest of the Syrian cities. 
It was agreed that the sword should be sheathed, that the part 
of Damascus which had surrendered to Abu Obeidah, should 
be immediately entitled to the benefit of his capitulation, and 
that the final decision should be referred to the justice and 
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wisdom of the caliph.6 1 A large majority of the people ac- 
cepted the terms of toleration and tribute; and Damascus is 
still peopled by twenty thousand Christians. But the valiant 
Thornas, and the free-born patriots who had fought under his 
banner, embraced the alternative of poverty and exile. In 
the adjacent meadow, a nurnerous encampment was formed 
of priests and laymen, of soldiers and citizens, of women and 
children: they collected, with haste and terror, their most 
precious movables; and abandoned, with loud lamentations, 
or silent anguish, their native homes, and the pleasant banks 
of the Pharpar. The inflexible soul of Caled was not touched 
by the spectacle of their distress: he disputed with the Dam- 
ascenes the property of a magazine of corn; endeavored to 
exclude the garrison from the benefit of the treaty; consented, 
with rèluctance, that each of the fugitives should arm himself 
with a sword, or a lance, or a bow; and sternly declared, 
that, after a respite of three days, they rnizht be pursued and 
treated as the enemies of the l\loslems. 
The passion of a Syrian youth completed the ruin of the 
exiles of Dalnascus. A nobleman of the city, of the name 
of Jonas,62 was betrothed to a wealthy maiden; but her 
parents delayed the consummation of his nuptials, and their 
daughter was persuaded to escape with the man whom she 
bad chosen. Tbey corrupted the nightly watchmen of the 
gate Keisan; the lover, who Jed the way, was encompas.'Sed 
by a squadron of Arffbs; but his exclamation in the Greek 
tongue, " The bird is taken," athnonished his mistress to hasten 
ber return. IJ? the presence of Caled, and of death, the un- 
fortunate Jonas professed his belief in one God and his apostle 


61 It appears from Abulfeda (p. 125) and Elmacin, (p. 32,) that this 
distinction of the two parts of Damascus was long remembered, 
though not always respected, by the Mahometan sovereigns. See 
Jikewise Eutychius, (Annal. tom. ii. p. 379, 380, 383.) 
62 On the fate of theSû lovers, whom he names Phocyas and Eudo- 
cia, ..Mr. lIughes 
s built the Siege of Damascus, one of our most 
:popular tragedies, and which possesses the rare merit of blending 
nature and history, the manners of the times and the feelings of the 
heart. The foolish delicacy of the players compelled hi
 to soften 
the guilt of the hero and the despair of the heroine. Instead of a base 
renegado, Phocyas serves the Arabs as an honorable ally; instead of 
prompting their pursuit, he flies to the succor of his countrymen, and 
after killing Caled and Derar, is himself mortally wounded, and ex- 
pheli in the presence of Eudocia, who professes her resolution to take 
the veil at Constantino}>le. A frigid catastrophe! 
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l\fahomet; and continued, till the season of his rnarty-relon1, t<r 
discharge the duties of a brave and sincere 
Iussulrnan. \Vhen 
the city was taken, he flew to the monastery, where Eudocia. 
had taken refuge; but the lover was forgotten; the apostate 
was scorned; she preferred her religion to her country; and 
the justice of Caled, though deaf to rnercy, refused to detain by 
force a lTI3.le or female inhabitant of Damascus. Four days was 
the general confined to the city by the obligation of the treaty, 
and the urgent cares of his new conquest. His appetite for 
blood and rapine would have been extinguished by the hope- 
less cOlnputation of tin1e and distance; but he listened to the 
importunities of Jonas, who assured him that the weary fugi- 
tives rnight yet be overtaken. At the head of four thousand 
horse, in the disguise of Christian Arabs, Caled undertook the 
pursuit. They halted only for the n10ments of prayer; and 
their guide had a perfect knowledge of the country. For a 
long way the footsteps of the Damascenes were plain and con- 
spicuous: they vanished on a sudden; but the Saracens were 
comforted by the assurance that the caravan had turned aside 
into the mountains, and lTIUst speedily fall into their hands. In 
traversing the ridges of the Libanus, they endured intolerable 
hardships, and the sinking spirits of the veteran fanatics wero 
supported and cheered by the unconquerable ardor of a lover. 
From a peasant of the co.untry, they were informed that the 
emperor had sent orders to the colony of exiles to pursue 
without delay the road of the sea.coast, and of Constantinople, 
apprehensive, perhaps, that the soldiers and people of Antioch 
Inight be discouraged by the sight and the story of their suffer- 
iugs. The Saracens were coud ucted through the territories 
of Cabala 63 and Laodicea, at a cautious distance from the 
walls of the cities; the rain was incessant, the night was dark, 
a single mountaih separated theln from the Roman army; and 
Caled, ever anxious for the safety of his brethren, whispered 
an ominous dream in the ear of his companion. 'Vith the 
dawn of day, the prospect again cleared, and they saw before 
them, in a pleasaut valley, the tents of Damascus. A.fter a 


63 The towns of Gabala aJ1d Laodicea, which the A.rabs passed, still 
.exist in a state of decay, (.Jlaunùrell, p. ] 1, 12. Pocock, vol. ii. p. 
1:3.) Had not the Christian...; been overtaken, they must have cr05scd 
the Oi'Ontes on some bIid
."e in the six.teen milc
 betwccn .Antioch and 
the 8('a, and might have l
joined the high road of C\)Ust;'11til1oplc at 
Alex:mdria. The Itineraries wiiI repredcnt the dircctions aH
l rli;:,- 
t.ancc..., (p. 11ò, 118, 581, 582, edit. "T e..;:.;eIin:;.) 
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short interval of repose and prayer, Caled divided his cavalry 
into four squadrons, C'"ommitting the first to his faithful Defar, 
and reserving the last for himself. They successively rushed 
on the pronliscuons multitude, insufficiently provided with 
arms, aild already vanquished by sorrow and fatigue. Except 
a captive, who ,,,as pardoned and dismissed, the Arabs enjoyed 
the satisfaction of believing that not a Christian of either sex 
escaped the' edge of their cimeters. The gold and silver of 
Damascus was scattered over the camp, and a royal ,vardrobe 
of three hundred load of silk might clothe an army of naked 
Barbarians. In the tun1ult of the battle, Jonas sought and 
found the object of his pursuit: but her resentment was in- 
flamed by the Jast act of his perfidy; and as Eudocia struggled 
in his hateful embraces, she struck a dagger to her heart. 
Another female, the widow of Thomas, and the real or sup- 
posed daughter of Heraclius, ,vas spared and released without 
a ransom; but the generosity of Caled was. the effect of his 
contempt; and the haughty Saracen insulted, by a message 
of defiance, the throne of the Cæsars. Caled had penetrated 
above a hundred and fifty miles into the heart of the Ron1an 
province: he returned to Damascus with the same secrecy 
and speed. On the accession of Omar, the Sword oj' God 
was remDved from the cOlnmand ; but the caliph, who blamed 
the rashness, was compelled to applaud the vigor and conduct, 
of the enterprise. 
Another expedition of the conquerors of Damascus wilJ 
cqually display their avidity and their contempt for the riches 
of the present world. They were informed that the produce 
and manufactures of the country were annually collected iu 
the fair of .A.byla,6'1 a1,ol1t thirty miles from the city; that the 
cell of a devout hermit \vas visited at the sqme tiu1e by a nlul- 
tude of pilgrims; and that the festival of trade and supersti.. 
tion would be ennobled by the nl1ptials of the daughter of th{1 
governor of 'I'ripoli. Abdallah, the son of Jaafar, n. glorious 
and holy martyr, undertook, with a banner of five hundrcù 
horse, the pious and profitable commission of despoiling the 
infidels. As he approached the fair of Abyla, he was aston- 
Ished by the report of the 111ighty concourse of Jews and 


64 Dai'J" Abil ](odm. After retreHching the last word, the epithet, 
holy, I discover the Abila of Lysnnias betwecn Damascus and Heliop- 
olis: the name (Abil signifies a yineyard) concurs with the situation 
to justify my conjecture) (Ueland, ralcstin. tom. i. p. 317, tom. ii p. 
52r3, 527.) 
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Christians, Greeks and Armenians, of natives of Syria and 
of strangers of Egypt, to the number of ten thousand, besides 
a guard of five thous
nd horse that attended the person of the 
bride. The Saracens paused: "For my own part," said Ab- 
dallah, " I dare not go back: our foes are many, our danger 
fS great, but our reward is splendid and secure, either in this 
life or in the life to conlee Let every luan, according to his 
mclination, advance or retire,," Not a MussuhTIan deserted 
his standard. "Lead the way," said Abdallah to his Christian 
guide, " and you shall see what the cOlllpanions of the prophet 
can perforrn." They charged in five squadrons; but after 
the first advantage of the surprise, they were encompassed and 
almost overwheln1ed by the múltitude of their enemies; and 
their valiant band is fancifully cOlnpared to a white spot in 
the skin of a black canwl.6 5 About the hour of sunset, when 
their weapons dropped from their hands, when they panted 
on the verge of eternity, they discovered an approaching 
cloud of dust, they heard the WelCOlTIe sound of the tecbir,66 
and they soon perceived the standard of Caled, who flew to 
their relief with the utmost speed of his cavalry. The Chris- 
tians were broken by his attack, and slaughtered in their 
Hight, as far as the river of Tripoli. They left behind thelTI 
the various riches of the fair; the merchandises that were 
exposed for sale, the nloney that was brought for purchase, 
the gay decorations of the nuptials, and the governor's daugh- 

er, with forty of her feBmie attendants. The fruits, provis- 
ions, and fun1Ïture, the inoney, plate, and jewels, \..,'el'e dili- 
gently laden on the backs of horses, asses, and mules; and 
the holy robbers returned in triumph t
 Dan1ascus. The hern1Ït, 
after a short and angry controversy with Caled, declined the 
crown of martyrdon1, and was left alive in the solitary scene 
of blood and devastation" 


. 


65 I am bolder than Mr. Ockley, (vol. i. p, 161-,) who dares not in- 
sert this figurative C'xpression in the text, though he observcs in a 
marginal note, that the Arabians often borrow their similes from that 
us('ful and familiar animal. The reindeer may be equally famous in 
the songs of the Laplanders. 
66 'Ve heard the tecbir; so the Arabs call 
1ñeir shout of onsct, when with loud appeal 
They chttllcngc hcaycn, as if demanding conquest. 
rrhis word, so formidable in their holy wars, is a verb active. (sa)s 
Ocklcy in his index,) of the secoml conju
atioll, from Kabóat"a, ,ynich 
significs saying ./llla Acb(u. , God is most mighty! 
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Syria,67 one of the countries that havt: been improved by 
the most early cultivation, is not unworthy of the preference.6 8 
The heat of the climate is tempered by the vicinity of the sea 
and mountains, by the plenty of wood and water; and the pro- 
duce of a fertile soil affords the subsistence, and encourages the 
propagation, of men and animals. From the age of David to 
that of IIeraclius, the country was overspread with ancient and 
flourishing cities: the inhabitants were numerous and wealthy; 
and, after the slow ravage of despotislTI and superstition, after 
the recent calatnities of the Persian war, Syria could still 
attract and reward the rapacious tribes of the desert. A plain, 
of ten days' journey, from Damascus to Aleppo and Antioch, 
is watered, on the western side, by the winding course of the 
Orontes. The hills of Libanus and Anti-Libanus are planted 
from north to south, between the Orontes and the Mediter- 
ranean; and the epithet of hollow (Cælesyria) was applied to 
a long and fruitful vaHey, which is confined in the same direc- 
tion by the two ridges oÎ snowy mountains. fi9 Among the 
cities, which are enulnerated by Greek and Oriental names in 
the geography and conquest of Syria, we may distinguish 
Emesa or HeIns, l-Ieliopolis or Baalbcc, the former as_ the 
Jnetropolis of the plain, the latter as the capital of the valley. 
Under the last of the Cæsars, they were strong and populous; 
the turrets glittered from afar: an ample space was covered 


67 In the Geography of Abulfeda, the description of Syria, his na- 
tive country, is the most interesting aT1,d authentic portion. It was 
published in Arabic and lÆtin, Lipsiæ, 1766, in quarto, with the 
learned notes of Koehler and Reiske, and some extracts of geography 

U1d natural history from Ibn 01 \Vardii. Among the modern travels, 
IJocock's Description of the East (of Syria and :Mesopotamia. vol. ii. p. 
88-20!)) is a work of superior learning and dignity; but the author 
too often confounds what he had seen and what he had read. 
68 The praises of Dionysius are just and lively. J[(Xi 'd,-,' 
/EJ' (Syria) 
no.uoi n X(XL Ö).ß10I ÙJ'V!.!EÇ ;: XOV(TO', (in Pericgesi, v. 902,"in tom. iv. 
Geograph. )
inor. Huchon.) In another place he styles the country 
7luÃÚnvÅ("V uiw', (v. 8!)8.) lIe proceed3 to say, 
JIãaCl ót rOL ),,;ör!I)Í} TE. Kaì CWUTOÇ ;:h'}.C
O ')(c;jpr,J 
l'I.ìÀá TS I/>cp6i,tcJlUL KClì ði.JlÓ{JEaL Kl!prrÒJI àL{E.IJI. v. 92J, 2'29. 
This poetical geographer Ih'ed in the age of Augustus, and his de- 
scription of the world is illustrated by the Greek commentary of 
Eustathius, who paid the same compliment to Homer and. Diony.::.ius, 
(Fabric. nibliot. Græc. 1. iv. ç. 2-, tom. iii. p. 21, &c.) 
69 The topography of the J
ibanus and Anti-Libanus is excellently 
described by the learning and sense of TI.cland, (Palestin. tom. i. 1). 
311-326.) 
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wlth public and private buildings; and the citizens were illus- 
trious by their spirit, or at least by their pnJe; by their riches, 
or at least by their luxury. In the days of Paganism, both 
Emesa and Heliopolis 'n"l'e addicted to the worship of Baal, 
or the sun; but the decline of their superstition and splendor 
has been 111m'ked by a singular variety of fortune. Not a ves- 
tige remains of the temple of Emesa, which ,vas equalled iìl 
poetic style to the sununits of l\iount Libanus,7o while the 
ruins of Baalbec, invisible to the writers of antiquity, excite 
the curiosity and wonder of the European traveller: 71 The 
n1easure of the temple is two hundred feet in length, and one 
hundred in breadth: the front is adorned with a double porîico 
of eight columns; fourteen n1ay by counted on either side; 
and each colmnn, forty-five feet in height, is composed of 
three massy blocks of stone or marble. The proportions and 
ornaments of the Corinthian order express the architecture of 
the Greeks: but as Baalbec has never been the seat of a mon- 
arch, we are at a loss to conceive how the expense of these 
l11agnificent structures could be supplied by private or n1uni- 
cipal liberality.7
 Frorn the conquest of Damascus the Sar.. 


70 


- Emesæ fa::;ti;;ia celsa rClliùcnt. 
Nam ditl'usa solo latus explicat j ac subit auras 
Turribus in cælum nitcntibus: incola claris 
Cor studiis acuit . 
Denique flmnmieomo devoti pectora soli 
Vitam agitallt. Libanu::> ti'olldo
a eacumina turget. 
Et tamen his certant ccbi fastigia templi. 
These verscs of the JJatin version of Rufus 
\vienus are wanting in 
the Greek orióinal of Dionysill:-3 j and since thcy are likewise unno- 
ticed by Eustathius, I must, with :Fabl"icius, (Bibliot. Latin, tom. iü. 
p. 163, edit. Ernesti,) and ag:Ünst Salma,:,ius, (ad V opiscum, p. 366, 
367, in Hist. Augu::;t.,) ascribe them to the fancy, rather than the )18S., 
of A vien us. 
n I am much better satisfied with l\Iaunclrell's slight octavo, (Jour.. 
ney, p. 131-139,) than with the pompous fùlio of Dr. Pocock, (Dc- 
scription of. the East, vol. ii. p. 106-"113;) but cvery preceding 
Hrcoullt is eclipsed bv the macrnificent dc
:;ription and drawincrs of 

IU. Dawkins and "\V ood, wl
o have tran::;ported into Euco-land the 
l'uins of l'almyra and Bnalbec. 0 
Î
 Thc Orientals explain the prodigy by a ncycr-failing expedient 
The edifices of llaalbec were constructe..l by the fairic::i or the genii, 
(lEst. de Timour Bec, torn. iii. 1. v. e. 23, p. all, :n2. Voyage 
d'Otter, tom. i. p. 8;).) "Tith less absurdity, but with c'lual ignorance, 
Abulfcda aUll Ibn Uhaukcl ascribe them to the Sahran5 or Aadite:;. 
Non sunt in omni 
yria ædifiria ma;;lIiticcnLiora his, (Tabula ::;yriæ r 
p. 103.) 
\rOL. V. 18 
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aeens proceeded to Heliopolis and Ernesa: lJlÜ I shall decline 
the repetition of the sallies and c01ubats which have been aI- 
read y shown 1\i1 a larger scale. In the prosecution of th
 
war, their policy was not less effectual- than their sword. By 
short and separate truces they dissolved the union of the ene- 
IllY; accustomed the Syrians to compare their friendship 1vith 
their enmity; fmnilìarized the idea of their language, religion, 
and manners; and exhausted, by clandestine purchase, the 
luagazines and arsenals of the cities which they returned to 
besiege. They aggravated the ransom of the 1110re wealthy, 
or the lTIOre obstinate; and Chalcis alone was taxed at five 
thousand ounces of gold, five thousand ounces of silver, two 
thousand robes of silk, and as nlany figs and olives as would 
load five thousand asses. But the terrns of truce or capitu.. 
lation were faithf
l1y observed; and the lieutenant of the ca.. 
liph, who had pron1Ïsed not to enter the walls of the captive 
Baalbec, ren1ained tranquil and Î1TIlTIovable in his tent till the 
jarring factions solicited the interposition of a foreign master. 
The conquest of the plain and valley of Syria was achieved 
in less than two years. Yet the cOlTImander of the faithful 
reproved the slowness of their progress; and the Saracens, 
bewailing their fault with tears of rage and repentance, called 
aloud on their chiefs to lead then1 forth to fight the battles 
of the Lord. In a recent action, under the ,valls of Ell1esa, 
an Arabian youth, the cousin of Caled, was heard aloud to ex.. 
claÎlTI, " l\fethinks I see the black-eyed girls looking upon me ; 
one of whom, should she appear in this world, allnlankind would 
die for love of her. And I see in the hand of one of thClTI a 
handkerchief of green silk, and a cap of precious stones, and 
she beckons me, and calls out, Come hither quickly, for I love 
thee." \Vith these words, charging the Christians, he made 
havoc wherever he went, till, observed at length by the gov- 
ernor of IIelns
 he was struck through with a javelin. 
It was incu1l1bent on thc Saraccns to exert the full power9 
of thcir valor and enthusiaslTI against the forces of the en1- 
peror, who was taught, by repeated losses, that. t.he rovers of 
the desert had undertaken, and would speedily achieve, a 
regular and permancnt conquest. From the provinces of 
Europe and Asia, fourscore thousand soldiers were transported 
by sea and land to Antioch and Cæsarea: the light troops of 
the army consisted of sixty thousand Chrif;tian Arabs of the 
tribe of Gassan. Under the bann('f of Jabalah, the last of 
theiJ princes, they marclJed in the van; and it was a maxim 
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of the (';reék
, that for the purpose of cutting dimnond, a. dia 
moud was the most effectual. Heraclius withheld his person 
fron1 the dangers of the field; but his presumption, or per 
haps his despondency, suggested a peremptory order, th(Jt 
the fate of the province and the war should be decided by a 
single ba.itle. The Syrians were attached to the standard of 
Rome and of the cross; but the noble, the citizen, the peas- 
ant, were exasperated by the injustice and cruelty of a licen- 
tious host, who oppressed theln as subjects, and despised there 
as straugers and aliens. 73 A report of these mighty prepara- 
tions was conveyed to the Saracens in their can1p of Emesa; 
anù tbe chiefs, though resolved to fight, assembled a council: 
the faith of Abu Obeidah would have expected on the same 
spot the glory of Inartyrdom; the wisdom of Caled advised 
an honorable retreat to the skirts of Palestine and Arabia, 
where they n1ight a wait the succors of their friends, and thE 
attack of the unbc1ievers. it speedy Inessenger soon returneð 
from the throne of :1\Iedina, with the blessings ot Omar ane! 
Ali, the prayers of the vvidows of the prophet, and a reën- 
forcement of eight thousand 1\los1ems. In their way they 
overturned a detachment of Greeks, and when they joined at 
Yennuk the camp of their brethren, they found the pleasing 
intelligence, that Caled had already defeated and scattered the 
Christian Arabs of the trib
 of Gassan. In the neighborhood 
of Bosra, the springs of :1\Iount I-Jermon descend in a torrent 
to the plain of Decapolis, or ten cities; and the Hieromax, a 
name which has been corrupted to Yennuk, is lost, after a 
short course, in the La!
e of Tiberias. 74 The banks of this 
obscure stream were illustrated by a long and bloody CIl- 
counter. * On this momentous occasion, the. public voice, and 


73 I have read somewhere in Tacitus, or Grotius, Subjectos habent 
tanquam suos, viles tanqumn alienos. Some Greek officers ravished 
the wife, and murdered the child, of thcir Syrian landlord; anù 
:Manuel smiled at his undutiful complaint. 
7-i See Reland, l}alestin. tom. i. p. 272, 282, tom. ii. p. 7ï3, 77.J. 
This learned professor was equal to the task of describin
 the Holy 
IJanc1, since he was alike conversant with Greek and Latin, with 
Hebrew and Arabian. literature. The Yennuk, or IIieromax, is 
noticed by Cellarins (Geograph. .Antiq. t0111. ii. p. 3!)2) and D'AnvillC', 
(G(.o
raphie Anciellne, tom. ii. p. 185.) . The Arabs, amI evcn Abul- 
feda himself, ùo not seem to l'Cc0 6 ui;æ the scene of their victory. 


· Compare Price, p. 79. The army of the Humans is swollcn to '100,000 
men, of which ,0,000 perished. - M. 
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the 1noàesty of Abu Obeidah, restored the ccrmmand to the 
lnost deserving of the l\Ioslems. Caled assumed his station 
in the front, his colleague was posted in the rear, that the dis- 
order of the fugitives n1Ïght be c
ecked by his venerable as- 
pect, and the sight of the yellow banner which l\1ahornet had 
displayed before the walls of Chaibar. The last line was 
occupied by the sister of Der
ll', with the .A.rabian women who 
:!-lad enlisted in t.his holy war, who were accustomed to wield 
the bow and the lance: and who in a 1110lTIent of captivity had 
defended, against thè uncircul1lcised ravishers, thcir chastity 
and religion. 75 The exhortation of the gcnerals was brief 
and forcible: "Paradise is before you, the devil and heU-fire 
in your reur. " Yet such was the weight of the Roman caval- 
ry, that the right wing of the Arabs vv-as brokcn and separatcd 
from the 111ain body. Thrice did they retreat in disorder, and 
thrice were they driven back to the charge by the reproaches 
and blows of the \YOll1cn. In the intervals of action, Abu 
Obeidah yi-sited the tents of his brcthren, prolonged their re- 
pose by repeating at once the prayers of two diffcrent hours, 
bound up their wounds with his own hands, and administered 
the comfortable reflection, that the infidels partook of their 
sufferings without partaking of their reward. Four thousand 
and thirty of the :Moslems we.re buried in the field of battle; 
and the skill of the i\.rmenian archers enabled seven hundred 
to boast that they had lost an eye in that 1TIcritorious service. 
The vcteraus of the Syrian war acknowledged that it was the 
hardest and 1110st doubtful of the days which they haJ seen. 
But it was likewise the 1110st decisive: many thousands of the 
Greeks and Syrians fell by the s"
ords of the Arabs; many 
''lere slaughtered, after the defeat, in the woods and 1110Ul1- 
tains; Hlany. by 1nistaking the ford, ,vere drowned in the 
waters of the Yermuk; and however the loss may be mag- 
nified,7û the Christian writers confess and bewail the bloody 


7'} These '\"0111en were of the tribe of the Hamyarites, who derived 
their orio'in from the ancient .Amalekites. Their females 'were accus 
tomed t; ride on horseback, and to f1:;.ht like the Amazons of old, 
(Ockley, vol. i. p. 67.) 
76 \\T e hilled of them, says Abu Obeidah to the caliph, one hundred 
amI fifty thous:mù, and Inac1e prisoners forty thou
alld, (Ol;klcy, 
\"01. i. p. 2-11.) As I cannot ùoubt his veracity, Hor ùclieve his com- 
putation, I must :-;uspert that the Arabic historians indulge thC'JI'l" 
selve::; in the practice of compo
;Ïllg spceches Rnd letter;:.. for thou 
hcroc
. 
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punishn1ent of their sins. 77 rvlanuel, the Roman general, was 
either killed at Da
nascus, or took refuge in the lllonasteryof 
Mount Sinai. An f'xile in the Byzantine court, Jabalah 
lamented the manners of Arabia, and his unl ucky pref
rence 
of the Christian cause. 78 1-1e had once inclined to the pro- 
fession of Islam; but In the pil
rimage of l\iecca, Jabalnh 
was provoked to strike one of his brethren, and fled witl.. 
amaZClnent f1'o111 the stern and equal justice of the caliph. 
'l'hese victorious Saracens enjoyed at Damascus a lTlOnth of 
pleasure and repose: the spoil was divided by the discretion 
of Abu Obeidah: an equal share was allotted to a soldier anù 
to his horse, and a double portion was rescrved for the noble 
coursers of the Arabian .breed. . 
After the battle of Yennuk, the Roman arlny no longpr 
appeared in the field; and the Saracens nlight securely 
choose, among the fortified towns of Syria, the first object of 
their attack. They consulted the caliph whether they should 
march to Cæsarea or Jerusalel11; and the advice of Ali de- 
termined the iln111ediate siege of the latter. To a profane 
eye, Jerusale111 was the first or second capital of Palestine; 
'but after lVleccå and 1\iedina, it was I'evered and visited bv 
the devout IVroslems, as the temple of the 1-101y Land whicl-} 
had been sanctified by the revelation of 1\loses, of Jesus, and 
of l\1ahomët himself. The son of Abu Sophian was sent with 
five thousand Arabs to try the first experiment of surprise or 
treaty; but on the eleventh day, the town was invested by 
the whole force of Abu Obeidah. He addressed the custom- 
ary summons to the chief comillanders and people of Ælia. 79 


77 After deploring the sins of the Christians, Theophanes adds, 
(Chr011Qgraph. p. 276,) èo.ioH; Ó i
'j,HlXÒÇ ) A
wJ..ì,y. Thz rwv (uâç TÒJI 
Ì-aùv rlJù .JY
laToù, xcd rÍJ'ETCCl 7T'2':'T
1 (po
ã '17 Ú;)au; TOÙ t PÛJ,U(Ùy.ov aT
(XTotì 
í, Y.IlTÙ TÒ rli{
dJùJ' ;.fì'w (does he mean Aiznadin?) y.1(i ) IEt.!,uOVXÙJ', xlii 
ef, v UefO
(())' ul,UCtTO xvoÎU)', His account is brief and obscure', but he 
accuses the numbers of the enemy, the adverse wind..z and the cloud 
of dust: ,u;, ðun;DhH; (the ltomans) à"l'T[
Oa("JlI
a(!( ÈX(J!!O;Ç äLC'( 7;'" 
Y.OVW(!TÒJ' 
 TTC:'J'1 at, y.ur 
 liVTOVç: ßtíì.J..OJ'TE; Ii (Ç rùç ClTH("1l0VÇ"l uÌJ 
 I E'.;,H U ;;Ooù 
nOTu
wv iY.Eì ànC:IÀo)'TO u!!ðJ 1 '" (Chronograph. p. 280.) 
78 See Abulfeda, (Ann
L :Moslem. p. 70, 71,) who transcribes the 
l)Oetical cOID111aint of Jabalah him
elf, and somc panegyrical strains of 
an Arabian poet, to whom the chief of Gassan sent from Con
tanti- 
nople a gift of fivc hundred piece;:; of gold by the hand:; of the mnbas- 
sador of Omar. 
79 In the namc of the city, the profane prevailed oyer the sacred; 
J,'rusalem was known to the devout ChriRLians, (]
u
eb. de Martyr. 
ralcst. c. xi.;) but the 10;;<11 and popular appellation of .Eliu (the 
18 * 
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c' 11.ealth and happiness to everyone that follows the right 

vay! 'Ve require of you to testify that there is but one God, 
and that l\1:ahomet is his apostle. If you refuse this, consent 
to pay tribute, and be under us forth \vith. Otherwise I shall 
bring IneH against you \vho love death better than you do the 
drinking of wine or eating hog's flesh. Nor w'iH I ever stir 
fro1l1 you, if it please God, tilt I have destroyed those that 
fight for you, and made slaves of your children." But the 
city was defended on every side by deep valleys and steep 
ascents; since the invasion of Syria, the walls and towers 
had been anxiously restored; the bravest of the fugitives of 
Yermuk had stopped in the nearest place of refuge; and in 
the defence of the sepulchre of Christ, the natives and stran- 
gers might feel SOllie sparks of the enthusiasm which so 
fiercely glowed in the bosoms of the Saracens. The siege 
of Jerusalern lasted four months; not' a day was lost with- 
out SOllie action of sally or assault; the militåry engines 
incessantly played frOln the ramparts; and the inclemency 
of the winter was still more painful and destructive to the 
Arabs. The Christians yielded at length to the perseverance 
of the besiegers. The patriarch Sophronius .appeared on the 
walls, and by the voice of an interpreter demanded a cönfer- 
ence. * After a vain attempt to dissuade the lieutenant of the 
caliph frOl11 his in1pious enterprise, he proposed, iJ) the nallie 
of the people, a fair capitulation, with this extraordinary 
clause, that the articles of security should be ratified by the 
authority and presence of 0111ar himself. The question was 
debated in the council of .Medina; the sanctity of the place, 
and the advice of Ali, persuaded the caliph to gratify the 
wishes of his soldiers and enemies; and the simplicity of his 
journey is more illustrious than the royal pageants of vanity 
and oppression. The conqueror of Persia and Syria was 
mounted on a red cau1el, which carried, besides his person, a 
bag of corn, a bag of dates, a woodpn dish, and a leathern 
bottle of water. \Vhercver he halted, the company, without 


colony of .JEHus IIaclrianus) has passed from the Romans to the Arabs. 
(Heland, Palcstin. tom. i. p. 207, tom. ii. p. 835. D'Herbelot, Eib1Jb- 
thèq-ue Orientale, Cods, p. 260, Ilia, p. 420.) The epithet of At Cods, 
the IIoly, is used as the proper name of Jerusalem. 



 See the explanation of this in Price, with the prophecy whIch was 
thereby fulfilled, p. 85. -.M 
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distinction, was invited to partake of his homely fare, and the 
repast was consecrated by the p.rayer and exhortation of the 
commander of the faithfu1. 80 But in this expedition or pil- 
grimage, his power was exercised in the administration of 
justice: he reformed the licentious polygan1Y of the Arabs, 
relieved the tributaries frmn extortion and cruelty, and chas- 
tised the luxury of the Saracens, by despoiling them of their 
rich silks, and dragging thern on their faces in the dirt. 
'Vhen he canle within sight of Jerusalem, the caliph cried 
with a loud voice, "God is victorious. 0 Lord, give us an 
easy conquest! " and, pitching his tent of coarse hair, calmly 
seated himself on the ground. After ffigning the capitula- 
tion, he entered the city without fear or precaution; and 
courteously discoursed with the patriarch concerning its reli- 
gious n.ntiquities.8 1 Sophronius bowed before his new mas- 
ter, and secretly muttered, in the words of Daniel, "The 
abomination of desolation is in the holy place." 82 At the 
hOU1' of prayer they stood together in the church of the res- 
urrection; but the caliph refused to perform his devotions, 
and contented himself with praying on the steps of the 
church of Constantine. To the patriarch he disclosed his 
prudent and honorable motive. "lIad I yielded," said Omar, 
"to your request, the l\Ioslems of a future age would ha ,-e 
infringed the treaty under color of ilnitating my exmnple." 
By his command the ground of the temple of Solomon was 
prepared for the foundation of a 1110sch; 83 and, during a 


SU The singular journey and equipaóe of Omar are described (be- 
sides Ockley, yolo i. p. 2.30) by 1vlurtacli, plerveilles de l'Egypte, p. 
200-202. ) 
81 The Arabg boast of an old prophecy preserved at Jerusalem, and 
dcscribing the name, the religion, and the person of Omar, the future 
conqueror. By such arts the Jews are said to have soothed the pride 
of their foreign masters, Cyrus and Alexander, (JOSCpIl. Ant. Juù. l. 
xi. C. 1,8, p. 447, 579-58'2.) 
82 Tò (JðlJ.vy,ua njf;' i!!r,!HVm;(I'
 Te', ð"Mv ðtù daJ't;/J.. 'TutÌ 1t"'jU(r,;rov 
(íTC

 
;,. TÚ1T4J ÙYlCj>. Theophan. Chronograph. p. 281. This prpdiction, 
which had already Rervccl for Antiochus and the H.omans, was again 
refitted lur the present occasion, ùy the economy of Sophrollius, Oll
 
of the decpest theologians of the :\Ionothelite cOlltrover
r. 
83 According to the accurate survey of D' AnviUe, (Dis
ertation sm,' 
l'ancienne Jerusalem, p. 42-54,) the mosch of Omar, enlarged and 
embellished by succeeding calil'hs, covered the ground of the ancient 
temple, (núÂawv TIJV 
lEïá.}.OV 1'ÚOU ð',tnl,åoJ" says J;>hocas,) a length of 
216, a breadth of 172, toises. The Nuùian geographer ùeclare
, that 
this maónificent structure ,,,as second only in size and beauty to tho 
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residence of ten days, he regulated the present and futul'p 
state of his Syrian conquests. 1\ledina might be jealous, lest 
the caliph should be detained by the sanctity of Jerusalem or 
the beauty of Damascus; her apprehensions ,vere dispelled 
by his prompt and voluntary return to the tomb of the 
apostle.8 1 
To achieve what yet remained of the Syrian war, the 
caliph had formed two separate armies; a chosen detach- 
l'!lent, under Anlrou and Yezid, was left in the camp of Pal- 
estine; ,vhile the larger division, under the standard of Abu 
Obeidah and Caled, Inarched away to the north against An- 
tioch and Aleppo. The -latter of thes
, the Beræa of the 
Greeks, was not yet illustrious as the capital of a province or 
a kingdom; and the inhabitants, by anticipating their submis- 
sion and pleading their poverty, obtained a moderate compo- 
sition for their lives and religion. But the castle of Aleppo,85 
distinct frorn the city, stood erect on a lofty artificial mound: 
the sides were sharpened to a precipice, and faced with free- 
stone; anù the breadth of the ditch might be filled with water 
froIn the neighboring springs. After the loss of three thon- 
sand nlen, the garrison was still equal to the defence; and 
Y oukinna, their valiant and hereditary chief, had Inludered 
his brother, a holy monk, for daring to pronounce the na111e 
ùf peace. In a siege of four or five months, the hardest of 
the Syrian war, gl
eat numbers of the Saracens were killeJ 
and wounded: their removal to the distance of a mile could 
.Bot seduce the vigilance of Y oukinna; nor could the Chris- 
tians be terrified by the execution of three hundred captives, 
whom they beheaded before the castle wall. The silence, 
and at length the cOlnplaints, of Abu Obeidah infonned the 


great mosch of Cordova, (p. 113,) whose present state 
Ir. Swinburne 
hac;; so elegantly represented, (Travels into Spain. p. 296-302.) 
84 Of the many Arabic tarik.hs or chronicles of Jerusalem, (D'Her- 
helot, p. SG7,) Ockley found one among the Pocock )lSS. of Oxford, 
t vol. i. p. 2,)7,) 'which he has used to supply the defective narratiye 
of AI 'Y akidi. 
b.. The Persian hibtorian of Timur (tom. iü. 1. v. c. 21, p. 300) de- 
scribes the castle of Aleppo as founded on a rock one hundred cubits 
in height; a proof, says the French translator, that he had never 
visited' the place. It is now in the nÜd:st of the city, of no strength, 
with a single gate; the circuit is about JOO or GOO paces, and the ditch 
half full of stagnant water, (Voyages de Tavernier, tom. i. p. 149. 
I'ocock, vol. ii. part i. p. 1JO.) The fortresses of the East are con.. 
temptiblc to a European eye. 
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caliph that their hope and patience were consumed at the 
foot of this impregnable fortl'P'ss. " I am variously affected," 
replied Omar, "by the difference of your success; but I 
charge you by no 111eans to raise the siege of the castle. 
Your retreat \'lould diminish the reputation of our anns, and 
encourage the infidels to fall upon you on all sides. Relnain 
before Aleppo till God shall determine the event, and forage 
with your horse ro
nd the adjacent country." The exhorta- 
tion of the commander of the faithful was fortified by a sup- 
ply of volunteers from all the tribes of Arabia, who arrived 
in the cmnp on h01"ses or cmncls. Alnong these was Dames, 
of a servile birth, but of gigantic size and intrepid resolution. 
The forty-seventh day of his service he proposed, with only 
thirty men, to make an attelnpt on the castle. . The experi- 
ence and testimony of Caled recOlnmended his offer; and 
Abu Obeidah admonished his brethren not to despise the 
baser origin of Daines, since he himself, could he relinquish 
the public c
re, would cheerfully serve under the banner of 
the slave. I-lis design was covered by the appearance of a 
retreat; and the cmnp of the Saracens was pitched about a 
le:lgue from Aleppo. The thirty adventurers lay in mnbush 
at the foot of the hill; and Dames at length succeeded in his 
inquiries, though he. was provoked by the ignorance .of his 
Greek captives. " God curse these dogs," said the illiterate 
Arab; "\\"hat a strange barbarous langua 6 c they speak!" 
At the darkest hour of the night, he scaled the most accessi- 
ble height, which he had diligently surveyed, a place where 
the stones were less entire, or the slope less pe"pendicular, 
or the guard less vigilant. Seven of the stoutest Saracens 
mounted on each other's 
houlders, and the weight of the 
column was sustained on the broad and sinewy baek of the 
gigantic slave. The foremost in this painful ascent. coulù 
grasp and climb the lowest part of the Lattlements; they 
silently stabbed and cast down the: sentinels; and the thirty 
brethren, repeating a pious ejaculation, "0 apostle of God, 
help and deliver us!" were successive1y drawn up by the 
long folds of their turbans. 'Vith bold and cautious footsteps, 
Dames explored thG palace of the governor, who cdf'bratcd, 
in riotous rnerriment, the festival of his deliverance. From 
thence, returning to his companions
 he assaulted on the 
inside the entrance of the castle. They overpowered the 
guard, unbolted the gatp, let down the drawbridge, and de- 
fended the narrow pass, till the arrival of Caled, with the 
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ùawn of day, relieved their danger and assured their con- 
q nest. Y oukillna, a formiòable foe, became an active and 
useful prosclyte; anù the general of the Saracens expressed 
his regard for the 1110st hUlllble merit, by detaining the arrny 
at Aleppo till Dal11es was cured of his honorable wounds. 
The capital of Syria was sti!l covered by the castle of Aazaz 
and the iron bridge of the Orontes. After the loss of those 
important posts, and the defeat of the last of the Roman 
armies, the luxury of Antioch 8ü trembled and obeyed. lIeI' 
safety was ransomed with three hundred thousand pieces of 
gold; but the throne of the successors of Alexander, the 
seat of the Roman government in the East, which had been 
decorated by Cæsar with the titles of free, and holy, and 
inviolate, was degraded under the yoke of the caliphs to the 
secondary rank of a provincial town.8 7 
In the life of Heraclius, the glories of the Persian war arc 
clouded on either habd by the disgrace and weakness of his 
Inore early and his later days. \Vhen the successors of l\Ia- 
h01net unsheathed the sword of war and religion, he was 
astonished at the boundless prospect of toil and danger; his 
nature was il-}dolent, nor could the infil'lll and frigid age of the 
Cl11peror be kindled to a second effort. The sense of shame, 
and the ilnportunities of the Syrians, prevented his hasty de- 
parture fr0111 the scene of action; but the hero was no 1110re ; 
and the loss of Úamascus and Jerusalem, the bloody fields of 
.Aiznadin and Yermuk, rnay be irnputed in some degree to 
the absence or 111isconduct of the sovereign. Instead of de- 
fending the sepulchre of Christ, he involved the church and 
state in a metaphysical controversy for the unity of his will ; 


. 


86 The date of the conquest of Antioch by the Arabs is of some im- 
l)ortance. By comparing the years of the world in the chronography 
of Theophvnes ,,'ith the years of the Hegira in the history of Elmacin, 
we 
hall detcl'mine, that it wáS taken between J auuary 23d and Sep- 
tember 1st of the year of Christ 638, (Pagi, Critic a, in Daron. Annal. 
tom. ü. p. 812, 813.) Al \Vakidi (Ockley, vol. i. p. 314) assigns that 
event to Tuesday, August 21st, an inconsistent date; since Easter fell 
that year on April 5th, the 21st of August must have been a Friday, 
(see the Tables of the Art de Véri[-ier les Dates.) 
::17 His bounteous edict, which tempieJ. the grateful city to assume 
the victory of }")harsalia for a pcrpetual æra, is given it! 
ITLOXEí.
l 'f
 
fU/TQOíTÛ).H, [E!!q r.aÎ. (,al
;'<p r.ui aV[UJ'Ú,UI;J, y.(d liQXO"lJa
1 y.al 7TC!or.a8Ep.ÍJ!
1 

/;Ç &'J'alo).lìç. John 1Ialala, in Chron. p. 91, edit. Veneto \Yc may 
di
tingllish his authentic information of domestic f
tCts from his gross 
ignorance (If general history. 
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and while IIeraclius crowned the offspring of his second nup- 
tials, he was tamely stripped of the most valuable part of their 
inheritance. In the cathedral of Antioch, in the presence of 
the bishops, at the foot of the crucifix, he be\vailed the sins 
of the prince and people; but his confession instructed the 
world, that it was vain, and perhaps inlpious, to resist the 
judgment of God. The Saracens were invincible in fact, 
since they were invincible in opinion; and the desertion of 
Y oukinna, his false repentance and repeated perfidy, Inight 
justify the suspicion of the ernperor, that he was encompassed 
by traitors and apostates, who conspired to betray his person 
and their country to the enemies of Christ. In the hour of 
adversity, his superstition was agitated by the Olnens and 
dreams of a falling crown; and after bidding an eternal fare- 
,veIl to Syria, he secretly eillbarked with a few attendants, 
and absolved the faith of his subjects.8 s Constantine, hjs 
elùest son, had been stationed with forty thousand men at 
Cæsarea, the civil Inetropolis of the three provinces of Pales- 
tine. But his private interest recalled hilll to the Byzantine 
court; and, after the flight of his father, he felt himself an 
unequal champion to the united force of the .caliph. His van- 
guard was boldly attacked by three hundred Arabs and a 
thousand black slaves, who, in the depth of winter, had 
clilnbed the snowy mountains of Libanus, and who were 
speedily followed by the victorious squadrons of Caled him- 
self. Fr0111 the north and south the troops of Antioch and 
Jerusalem advanced along the sea-shore till their banners 
were joined under the walls of the Phænician cities: Tripoli 
and Tyre were betrayed; and a fleet of fifty transports, which 
entered without distrust the captive harbors, brought a sea- 
'30nable supply of arms anù provisions to the camp of tho 
Saracens. Their labors were ternlinated by the unexpected 
surrender of Cæsarea: the Roman prince had embarked in 
the night; 89 and the defenceless citizens solicited their par- 


11'3 See Ockley, (yo1. i. p. 308, 312,) who laughs at the credulity of 
his author. 'Vhen Heraclius baùe farewell to Syria, Vale Bv1"Ïa et 
ultimum vale, he prophesied that the Romans 8h
uld never ;eëntcr 
the province till the birth of an inauspicious clÜld, the future scourge 
of the empire. Abulfeda, p. 68. I am perfectly ignorant of the 
my.stic sense, or nonc:;em
e, of this prediction. 
t!9 In the loose anù obscure chronology of the times, I am 
uidecl by 
an authentic record, (in the book of ceremonies of Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus,) which ccrtitìes that, June 4, A. D. 638, the emperor 
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(lOD with an offering of two hundred thousand pieces of gold. 
The remainder of the province, Ramlah Ptolelnais or Acre 
S . " 
lcheJn or N eapolis, Gaza, A_sealon, Derytus, Sidon, Gabala 
Laodieea, Apamea, I-lierapolis, no longer presu111ed to dispute 
the will of the conqueror; and Syria bowed under the scep- 
tre of the caliphs seven hundreà years after Pompey had 
de:;:;poiled the last of the l\lacedonian kings. gO 
The sieges and battles of six campaigns had consumed 
many thousands of the l\Ioslems. 'They died with the repu- 
tation and the cheerfulness of m
rtyrs; and the simplicity of 
their faith may be expressed in the words of an Arabian 
youth, when he embraced, for the last time, his sister and 
111other: "It is not," said he, "the delicacies of Syria, or the 
fading delights of this world, that have prompted me to devote 
my life in the cause of religion. But I seck the favor of God 
and his apostle; and I have heard, from one of the corn- 
panions of the prophet, that the spirits of the martyrs will be 
lodged in the crops of .green birds, who shall taste the fruits, 
and drink of the rivers, of paradise. Farewell, we shall 
meet again among the groves and fountains which God has 
provIded for his elect." The faithful captives might exercise 
a passive and more arduous resolution; and a cousin of l\la.. 
hornet is celebrated for refusing, after an abstinence of three 
days, the wine and pork, the only nourishment that was 
allowed by the 111alice of the infidels. The frailty of some 
weaker brethren exasperated the ilnplacable spirit of fan at- 
icisl11; anù the father of Amer deplored, in pathetic strains, 
the apostasy and damnation of a son, who had renounced the 
promises of God, anù the intercession of the prophet, to oc- 
cupy, with the priests and deacons, the lowest mansions of 
hell. The more fortunate Arabs, who survived the war and 
persevered in the faith, were restrained by their abstenlious 
leader frOln the abuse of prosperity. After a refreshment of 


crowned his younger son lIeracliu8, in the presence of his eldest, Con- 
stantine, and in the palace of Con
tantinople; that January 1, A. D. 
()3D, the royal procession visited the great church, and on the 4th of 
the same month, the hippodrome. 
9U Sixty-five years before Christ, Syria }")ontusque monument a sunt 
Cn. Pompeii virtutis, (VeIl. Patercul. ii. 38,) rather of his fortune and 
power; he adjudged Syria to be a Roman province, and the last of 
the Scleucides were incapable of drawing a s\vorc1 in the defence of 
their patrimony, (see the original texts collected by Usher, Annal. p. 
420. ) 
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three days, Abu Obeidah withdrew his troops from the per- 
nicious contagion of the luxury of Antioch, and assured the 
caliph that their religion and yirtue could only be preserved 
by the hard discipline of poverty and labor. But the virtue 
of Glnar, however rigorous to hinlself, was kind and liberal 
to his brethren. After a just tribute of praise and thanksgiv- 
ing, he dropped a tear of compassion; and sitting down on the 
ground., wrote an .answer, in which he mildly censured the 
severity of his lieutenant: "God," said the successor of the 
prophet; has not forbidden the u!?e of the "good things of 
this world to faithfullnen, and 
uch as have performed good 
works. Therefore you ought to have given them leave to res
 

hemselves, and partake freely of those good things which 
the countryaffordcth. If any of the Saracens have no fami- 
fy in Arabia, they may marry in Syria; and whosoever of 
them wants any female slaves, he 111ay purchase as many as 
he hath occasion for." The conquerors prepared to use, or to 
abuse, this gracious permission; but the year of their triumph 
was nlarked by a 1110rtality of men and cattle; and twenty- 
five thousand Saracens were snatched a\vay fronl the posses- 
sion of Syria. The death of Abu Obeidah might be lamepted 
by the Christians; but his brethren recollected that he was one 
of the ten elect whom the prophet had narned as the heirs of 
paradise.9 1 Caled survived his brethren about three years; 
and the tomb of the S\vord of God is shown in the neighbor- 
hood of Elnesa. His valor, which founded in Arabia and 
Syria the empire of the caliphs, was fortified by the opinion 
of a special providence; and as long as he wore a cap, which 
had been blessed by :Mahomet, he deemed himself invulner- 
able amidst the darts of the infidels. * 
The plac.e of the first conquerors was supplied by a new 
generation of their children and countrymen: Syria became 


91 Abulfeda, Annal. :Moslem. p. 73. ]\Iahomct coulcl artfully vary 

he praises of his disciples. Of Omar he was accustomed to say, that 
if a prophet could arise after himself, it would be Omar; and that iIi 
a general calamity, Omar woulcl be accepted by the divine justice, 

 Dckley, vol. i. p. 221.) 


· Khal
d, flccor
ing to the Rouz
nt Uzzuffa, (Price, 1:>. 90,) afte
 having 
been deprn'.ed of Ius ample share o.t the plun?er of Syna by t
e Jealousy 

f Omur, died, possessed only of hIS horsc, Ius arms, anù a smgle slave. 
Yet Omar was obliged to acknowledge to his lamentÍIlO' parent 'that never 
lIlother had produced a son like Khalcd. _ 1\1. 0 , 
VOL.V. 19 
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the seat and support of the house of Ommiyah; and tha 
revenue
 the 'Soldiers, the ships of that powerful kingdom were 
consecrated to enlarge on every side the empire of the 
caliphs. . But the Saracens despise a superfluity of fame; and 
their historians scarceJy condescend to mention the subordi- 
nate conquests which are }ost in the splendor and rapidity 
of their victorious career. To the north of Syria, they passed 
lVIount Taurus, and reduced to thei I obedience the province 
of Cilicia, with its capital Tarsus, the ancient monument 
)f the Assyrian kings. B
yond a second riòge of the same 
mountains, they spread the flame of war, mther than the light 
of religion, as far as the shores of t11e Euxine and the neigh- 
borhood of Constantinople. To the east t11ey advanced to the 
banks and sources of the Euphrates and Tigris: 92 the long- 
disputed barrier of Rome and Persia was forever confounded; 
the wans of Edessa and Amida, of Ðal'a and Nisibis, ,vhich 
:had resisted the arms and engines of Sapor or N ushirvan, 
were levelled in the dust; and the holy city of Abgarus might 
vainly produce the epistle or the image of Christ to an unbe- 
lieving conqueror. To the 'west the Syrian kingdom is bounded 
by the sea: and the ruin of Aradus, a small island or penin- 
sula on the coast, was postponed during ten years. But thf.. 
hills of Libanus abounrled in timber; the trade of Phænicia 
was populous in mariners; and a fleet of seventeen hundred 
barks was equipped and manned by the natives of the desert. 
The Imperial navy of the Romans fled before them ft.'om the 
Pamphylian rocks to the Hellespont; but the Spil'it of the 
emperor, a grandson of Heraclius, had been subdued before 
the combat by a drearn and a pun.
3 The Saracens rode 


92 Al Wakidi had likewise written a history of th
 conquest of 
Diarbekir, or Mesopotamia, (Ockley, at the end of the iid vol.,) which 
our interpreters do not appear to have seen." The Chronicle of Diony- 
sius of 'felmnr, the Jacobite patriarch, records the taking of Edessa 
A. D. 637, and of Dara A. D. 641, (Asseman. Bibliot. Oricnt. tom. ii. 
p. 103;) and the attentive may glean somc doubtful information 
from the Chronography of Theophanes, (p. 285-287.) 1\lost of the 
towns of :Mesopotamia yielded by surrendcr, (Abulpharng. p. 112.) 
93 lIe (h-eamt that he was at'l'hessalonica, B. harmless nlld umnean- 
ing vision; but his soothsaycr, or 11is cowardice, understood the sure 
omen of a defeat concealed in that inauspicious word "L9;; èÛ.J.c? dX' j 1', 


. It has been published in Arabic hy 1\1. "Ewald, St. 
la.rtin, ,"ûl. xi. 
P 2i8; but iÍi; authpnticity is doubted. - M. 
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Inasters of the sea; and the islands of Cyprus, Rhoùes, and 
the Cyclades, were successively exposed to their rapaciou
 
visits. Three hundred years before the Christian era, the 
Inemorable though fruitless siege of Rhodes 94 by Demetrius. 
had furnished that maritime republic with the materials and 
the subject of a trophy. A gigantic statue of Apollo, or the 
sun, seventy cubits in height, was erected at the entrance of 
the harbor, a monurnent of the freedom and the arts of Greece. 
.After standing fifty-six years, the colossus of Rhodes was over- 
thrown by. an earthquake; but the massy trunk, and huge 
fragments, lay scattered eight centuries on the ground, and 
are often described as one of the wonders of the ancient 
world. They were cç>l1ected by the diligence of the Saracens, 
and sold to a Jewish merchant of Edessa, who is said to have 
laden nine hundred camels with the weight of the brass Inetal ; 
an enormous weight, though we should include the hundred 
colossal figures,!)5 and the 
hree thousand statues, which 
adorned the prosperity of the city of the sun. 
II. The conquest of Egypt may be eXplained by the char- 
acter of the victorious Saracen, one of the first of his nation, 
in an age when the ITIeanest of the brethren was exalted above 
- his nature hy the spirit of enthusiasm. The birth of Amrou 
was at once base and illustrious; his mother, a notorious pros- 
titute, was unable to decide among five of the Koreish; but 
the proof of resemblance adjudged the child to Aasi, the 
oldest of her lovers. 9G The youth of Amrou was impelled 
by the passions and prejudices of his kindred: his poetic 
genius was exercised in satirical verses against the person and 
doctrine of :Mahomet; his dexterity was employed by the 


Give to another the victory, (Theoph. p. 286. Zonaras, tom. ii. 1. xiv. 
p. 88.) 
94 Evc1.'y passage and every. fact that relates to the isle, the city, auel 
the colossu
 of RhoLles, are compiled in the laborious treati
e of 

Icursiu
, who has bestowed the same diligence on the two 
ar
er 
islands of the Crete and Cyprus. See, in the iiid vol. of his works, t.l 
Rhodus of l\Ieursius, (1. i. c. 15, p. 715-719.) The Byzantine writCl '. 
Theophancs aud Constantine', have ignorantly prolonged the term to 
13f30 years, and ridiculously divide the weig-ht among 30,000 camels. 
{j
 Centum colos::;i alium nohilitaturi locum, sav:-; Pliny, with hi.d 
usual Rpirit. Rist. Natur. xxxiv. 18. w. 
96 'Ve learn th.is anecdote ii'om a spirited oIll woman, who reviled 
to their faces the caliph and his friend. She waf; C'l1C'onragNl 1Iy tho 
silence of ..\mrou and the lil w r:l1ity fit" :\T oawivah, (Ablllfè
l:1, 
\nnalc 
Moslem. pIll.) 
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:reigning faction to pursue ..: 
 l' 'i.jgio\M exiles who had takNt 
refuge in the court of the .Æ
t:I:
pian h.ing. 97 Yet he returned 
fron1 this embassy a secret proselyte; his-reason or his interest 
determiner] him to renoance the worship of idols; he es('aped 
frOln :Mecca with his friend Caled ; and the prophet of :l\Iedina 
enjoyed at the Salne moment the satisfaction of embracing 
the two firmest chmnpions of his cause. The impatience of 
.Amrou to lead the arn1Ïes of the faithful was checked by the 
reproof of GlnaI', who advised him not to seck power and 
(lominion, since he who is a subject to-day, 111ay be a prince 
lo-nlorrow . Yet his merit ,vas not overlooked by the two first 
;uccessors of l\Iahomet; they were indebted to his arms for 
.he conquest of Palestine; and in all the battles and sIeges 
)f Syria, he united with the telnper of a chief the yalor of an 
,d.venturous sol
ier. In a visit to l\Iedina, the caliph expressed 
,). wish to survey the sword which had cut down so many 
Chlistian warriors; the son of Aasi unsheathed a short and 
ordl';'lary cin1eter; and as he perceived the surprise of GInar, 
"Ala.
," said the modest Saracen, " the sword itself, without 
the Llrüi of its master, is neither sharper nor more ,veighty 
than the sword of Pharezdak the poet." 98 After the conquest 
of Egypl! he was recalled by the jealousy of the caliph Oth- 
Inan; but in the subsequent troubles, the an1bition of a'soldier, 
a statesman, and an orator, emerged from a private station. 
His powerful support, both in council and in the field, estab- 
lished the throne of the Ommiades; the administration and 
revenue of Egypt were restored by the gratitude of l\Ioawiyah 
to a faithful friend who had raised hilnself above the rank of a 
subject; and Amrou ended his days in the palac.e and city 
which he had founded on the banks of the Nile. His dying 
speech to his children is celebrated by the Arabians as a model 
of eloquence and wisdon1 : he deploreò the errors of his youth; 
but if the penitent was still infect
d by the vanity of a poet, 
he l1light exaggerate the venom and lllischief of his ilnpious 
composition
.U9 


97 Gagnier, Vie de 
Iahomet, tom. ii. p. 4ß, &c., who quotes the 
Abyssinian history, or romance of Abùel TIaleideR. Yet the fact of 
the embassy and amòas::;aclor may be allowed. 
98 This Raying is preserved by Pocock, (Not. ad Carmen Tograi, 
I). 184,) and justly applauded by .Mr. Harris, (Philosophieal Arrange- 
ment!-1, p. 350.) 
sa For the life and character of Amrou, see Oddey (Hist. of the 

arncenq, yo1. i. p. 2R, 63, 91, 3:
8, 31
) 344, and to the end of the 
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From his canlp in Palestine, Anlro" bad surprisell or an- 
tIcipated the caliph's leave for the :'Jv"lsion of Egypt)OO 
The magnanimous Oinar trusted in hi
 {
od and his sword, 
which had shaken the thrones of Chos1'("& and Cæsar: but 
when he - compared the slender force of t
e IVloslems with 
the greatness of the enterprise, he condenln
-4 his. own rash. 
ness, and listened to his timid companions. The pride and 
the greatness of Pharaoh were familial 
o the readers of the 
Koran; and a tenfold repetition of .prodigies hXl' been scarce- 
1 v suflicient to effect, not the victory, but th
 (light, of 
ix 
hundred thousand of the children of Israel: \,
 cities of 
Egypt were many and populous; their architf'
t'ure was 
strong and solid; the Nile, with its numerous br&\''t
hes, was 
alone an insuperable barrier; and the granary of the Iln- 
perial city would be obstinately defended by the R01",n pow- 
ers. In this perplexity, the cOlnmander of the fm.t,
ful re- 
signed himself to the decision of chance, or, in his l rinion J 
of Providence. At the head of only four thousand .ll rab! I 
the intrepid Amrou had nlarched away from his statit"l\ c' 
Gaza when he was overtaken by the Inessenger of O
l":'rr 
" If you are still in Syria,'" said the ambiguous nlanÙt'({ 
" retreat without delay; but if, at tl.1e receipt of this epißt":''i: 
you havc already reached the frontiers of Egypt, advanë 
with confidence, and depend on the succor of God and 0- 
your brethren." The experience, perhaps thc secret intelli 
gence, of Amrou had taught him to suspect the mutability of 
courts; and he continued his march till his tcnts were un 
questionably pitched on Egyptian ground. lIe there assem 
bled his officers, broke the seal, perused the epistle, gravely 
inquired the name and situation of the place, and dcclared 
his ready obedience to the commands of the caliph. Aftel 
R sicgc of thirty days, he took possess-ion of Farmah or Pe- 
lusium; anù .that key of Egypt, as it has been justly namcd, 


volume; vol. ii. p. .51, 55, 57, 74, 110-112, IG2) and Otter, (
Iém. ùe 
l'Académie des Inscriptions, tom. xxi. p. 131, 132.) The readers of 
Tacitus may aptly comlJaTe Vespa'5ian and 
lucianus with 
Ioawiyah 
amI Amrou. Yet the resemblance i;; still m9re in the f:,ituatioll, than 
in the charaC'ters, of the men. 
100 Al 'Vakidi had likewise compofled a separate hi:.;tory of tho 
conquest of E
ypt, wlúch 
Ir. Ockley could never procure; and hiJ:I 
own inquiries (vol. i. 344-3(2) have added very little to the origi- 
nal text of Eutychius, (Annal. tom. ii. p. 296-323, vel's. Pocock,) 
the 
lelchitc patriarch of Alexandria, who lh-ccl.threc hunch'ed yearfi 
after the revolution. 


19 * 
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unlocked the entrance of the country as far as the ruins of 
l-Ieliopolis and the neighborhood of the modern Cairo. 
On the western side of the Nile, at a snlall distance to the 
east of the Pyramids, at a small distance to the south of the 
Delta, 1\Iemphis, one hundrcd anfl fifty furlongs in circum.. 
fereNce, dL
playeù the lnagnificcnce of ancient kings. lTnder 
the reign of the Ptolernies and Cæsars, the scat of govern- 
ment was removed to the sea-coast; thë ancient capital was 
eclipsed by the arts and opulence of Alcxandria ; the palaces, 
and at length the temples, were reduced to a desolate and 
ruinous condition: yet, in the age of Augustus, and even in 
that of Constantine, l\Iemphis was still numbered aIIlOng the 
greatest and most populous of the provincial cities.l OI The 
banks of the Nile, in this place of the breadth of three 
thousand feet, were united by two bridges of sixty and of 
thi-rty boats, connected in the middle stream by the sInaU 
island of Rouda, which was covered with gardens and habita- 
tions)02 The eastern extrelnity of the bridge was terrl1inatcd 
by the town of Babylon and the camp of a Rornan legion, 
wh
ch protected the passage of the river and the second cap- 
ital of Egypt. This important fortress, which might fairly 
.b.3 described as a part of l\femphis or llIisrah, was invested 
by the arms of the lieutenant of Omar: a reënforcell1ent of 
f
ur thousand Saracens soon arrived in his camp; and. the 
military engines, which battered the walls, may be imputed 
to the art and . labor of his Syrian allies. Yet the siege 
was protracted to seven 1110nths; and the rash invaders were 
encOlllpasscd and threatened by the inundation of the Nile)03 


101 Strabo, an accurate and attentive spectator, ohserves of IIeliopo- 
lis, 1'IIJl1.l'ÈJ' o{;v iaTl naJl;
J;.llõc; 
 nú).tç, (Geograph. Lxvii. p. 1158;) but 
of :Memphis he declares, nú).,ç ð' ia-ri 
L!i'L().,j H x
i Ei;a1'ð
oç I òWTJ[!a 
l'E'f' > Aì.E
Ú1'(
!!ElaJ', (p. llGI:) he notices, however, the mixture of 
inhabitants, and the ruin of the palaces. In the proper Egypt, Am- 
mianus enumerates :Memphis among the four cities, maximis urlJibus 
quibus provincia nitet, (xxii. 16;) and the name of :Memphis appears 
with di'itinetion in the Roman Itinerary and episcopal lists. 
lU2 These rare and curious facts, the breadth (2
H6 feet) and the 
bridge of the :Kile, are only to be found in the Danish traveller and 
the Ñ ubi an geographer, (p. 98.) 
lU3 From the month of April, the Nile begins imperceptibly to rise; 
the swell becomes strong and visible in the moon after the summer 
tmlstice, (Plin. Hist
 N at. v. 10,) and is usually proclaimed at Cairo on 
St. Peter's day, (June 29.) A register of thirty successive )ears 
marks the greatest height of the waters between July 25 and Aug
st 
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1'heir last assault was bolJ and successful: they passed the 
rlìtch, which had been fortified with iron spikes, applied their 
scaling ladders, entered the fortress with the shout of " God 
is victorious!'" and drove the remnant of the Greeks to their 
boats and the Isle of Rouda. The spot was afterwards 
recommended to the conqueror by the easy cmnmunication 
with the gulf and the peninsula of Arabia; the re111ains of 
J\.Iernphis were deserted; the tents of the Arabs were con.. 
\'ertcd into permanent habitations; and the first mosch 
was blessed by the presence of fourscore companions of 
Mahomet. 104 A new city arose in their camp, on the east.. 
ward bank of the Nile; and the contiguous qual'ters of 
Babylon and Fostat are confounded in their present decay by 
Ù1e appellation of old Mìsrah, or Cairo, of which they forln 
an extensive suburb. But the name of Cairo, the town of 
'7ictory, more strictly belongs to the modern capital, which 
was foÙnded in the tenth century by the Fatimite ca1ìphs. 1øS 
It has gradu
lly receded from the river; but the continuity of 
buildings may be traced by an attentive eye fcmn the mon- 
uments of Sesostris to those of Saladin. JOG 
Y ot the Arabs, after a glorious and profitable enterprise, 
Inust have retreated to the desert, had they not found a 
powerful allìance ìn the heart of the country. The rapid 
conquest of Alexander was assisted by the superstition and 
revolt of the natives: they abhorred their Persian oppressors, 
the disciples of the :n.lagi, who had burnt the temples of 


1.8, (Maillet, Description de l'Egyptc, lcttre xi
 p. 67, &c. Pocock's 
Description of the East, vol. i. p. 200. Shaw's Travels, p. 383.) 
104 J\lurtadi, :Merveilles de l'Egypte, 243, 259. He expatiates on 
the subject with the zeal and minuteness of a citizen and a bigot, and 
his local traditions have a strong air of truth and a.ccuracy. 
tOã D'IIerbelot, Bibliothèquc Orienta.le, p. 283. 
lU6 The position of New and of Old Cairo is well known, and has 
been often described. Two writers, who were intimately acquainted 
'with ancient anel modern Egypt, have fixed, after a learned inquiry, 
the city of :M:emphis at Gizclt, dìrectly opposi.te the Old Cairo, (Sicard, 
Nouveaux }'lcmoires des ]\{issions du Levant, tom. vi. p. 5, 6. Shaw's 
Observations and Travel'S, p. 2ß6-304. ) Yet we may not disregnrcl 
the authority or the arguments of Pocock, (vol. i. p. 25--4:1,) Nie- 
buhr, (Voyage, tom. i. p. 77-1û6,) aud, above all, of D'Anville, 
(Description de l"Egypte, p. ill, 112, 130-149,) who hav
 removed 
l\Iemphis towards the village of 
{oha.nnah, some miles farther to the 
south. In their heat, the disputants have forgot that tIle ample space 
Df a metropolis covers and annihilates the far greater part of the con- 
trovers)' . 
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Egypt, and feasted with sacrilegious appetite on the flesh of 
the 'god Apis.I 07 After a pe}-iod of ten centuries, the same 
revolution \v.as renewed by "a similar cause; and in the sup- 
port of an incOlnprehensible creed, the zeal of the Coptic 
Christians was equally ardent. I have already eXplained the 
()}
igin and progress of the l\Ionophysite controver:sy, and the 
persecution of the emperors, which converted a SBct into a 
nation, and alienated. Egypt from their religion and govern- 
ment. '"fhe SarncB'ns we:te received as the deliverers of the 
Jacobite church; and a seen)'t and effectual treaty was 
opened during the siege of l\Iempbis between a victorious 
army and a people of slaves. A rich and noble Egyptian, 
of the name of .l\lokawl
as, had dissembled his faith to obtain 
the mJmini5;trntion of his province: in the disorders of the 
Persian war he aspired to indepf:ndence- = the embassy of 
Mahomet ranked him among princes; but be declined, with 
:rich gifts and m:nbiguous complin'}cnts, the proposal of a new 
:rcligion)08 The abuse of his trust exposed him to the resent- 
ment of Hern,clius: his submission was delayed by arrogance 
and fear; and his conscience was p1"ompted by interest to 
throw himself on thø favor of the na
ion and t1H
 support of 
the Saracens. In his first cûnference with Amrou, he heard 
without indignation the usual option of the Koran, the tribute, 
()r the sword. ''" The Greeks," replied l'Jokawkas, ,r. are de- 
tennrn.ed to abide tIle deterrnination of the s\\'-ord; but with 
1he Greel{s I desire no communion, either in this world or in 
the next, and I abjure forever the Byzantine tyrant, bis synod 
()f Chalcedon, and his. Melchite sIavesG For myself and 
}ny brethren, l\--e are }'esolved to live and die in tIle profes- 
sion of the gospel and unity of ChrÏ.st. It is impossible foy 
us to en1brace the 1"eve1ations of your prophet; but we are 
des.irous of .peace,. and cheerfully submit to pay tribute and 


l{)7 See lIerodotus 7 1. iii. c. 27, 
8, 2','). Æ1
an, IIis-t. VBr. I. iv. c. 8. 
Suiðas in .fi)'(J
, tom. ii. p. 774. Diodor. Sicul. tom. ii.1. xvii. p. 197, 
edit. "'\Vesseling. Tw
 n!QØoj
 
øEf3JJXtrH).}
 Elç 'Jù í

ú, says the last of 
these historians. 
lOti l\lokawkns scnt the prophet two Coptic d.àmse-1s, w
th tYiO maids 
and one eunuch, an alabaster vase, an ingot or pure gold, oil, honey, 
and the- finest 'white l
nen of :Egypt,. with 3; horse, a lnule, and an ass, 
distinguished by their respective qualifications. 'The embassy of 1\la- 
hornet wa
 ù{:'Spatchcù. ii-om 1\ledina in the seventh year of thl} Hegira, 
(A. D.628.) See Gagnier, (Via de l\lahomet, tom. iÏ. p. 255, 256, 
:d.03,) from Al Jannabi. . 
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obedience to his temporal successors." The tribute was 
ascertained at two pieces of gold for the head of every Chris- 
tian; but old n1en, monks, women, and children, of both. 
sexes, under sixt,een years of age, were exelnpted frOln thi5 
personal assessn1ent: the Copts above and below l\lemphis 
swore all
giance to the caliph, and prornised a hospitable 
entertainment of three days to every l\Iussulman who should 
travel through their couptry. By this charter of security, the 
ecclesiastical and civil tyranny of the l\lelchites was de. 
stroyed : 10J the anathemas of St. Cyril were thundered fronl 
every pulpit; and the sacred edifices, with the patrinlony of 
the church, were restored to the national communion of the 
Jacobites, who enjoyed without moderation the 010ment of 
triu111ph and revenge. At the pressing summons. of Alnrou 
their patriarch Benjamin emerged frOln his desert; and after 
the first interview, the courteous Arab affected to declare that 
he had never conversed with a Christian priest of more inno- 
cent manners and a nlore venerable aspect. l1O In the march 
from :l\Iemphis to Alexandria, the lieutenant of Omar intrust- 
ed his sa:fety to the zeal and gratitude of the Egyptians: the 
roads and bridges were diligently repaired; and in every 
step of his progress, he CQuid depend on a constant supply 
of provisions and intelligence. The Greeks of Egypt, whose 
nUlnbers could scarcely equal a tenth of the natives, were 
overwhelmed by the universal defection: they had ever been 
hated, they \vere no longer feared: the rnagistrate fled from 
hi::; tribunal, the bishop from his altar; anù the distant garri- 
,;ons were surprised or starved by the surrounding n1ultitudes. 
Had not the Nile afforded a safe and ready conveyance to 
the sea, not an individual could have escaped, who by qirth, 
or language, or office, or religion, was connected with their 
od.ious name. 
By the retreat of the Greeks frOln the provinées of Upper 


109 The præfecture of Egypt, and the conduct of the war, had been 
trusted by Heraclius to the patriarch Cyrus, (Thcophan. p. 280, 281.) 
"In Spain," said James II., "do you not consult your priests?" 
" \Ve do," replied-the Catholic ambassador, "and our affairs sucrce(l 
accordingly." I know not how to relate the phins of Cyru:::, of pay- 
ing tribute without impairing the revenue', and pf converting ÜllLm' 
Ly his marriage with the emperOl"s daubhtcr, (Xiccphor. Drcviar 
p. 17; 18.) 
un 
cc the life of Benjamin, in Renaudot, (Jlist. }>atriarch. Alcx- 
andrin. p. 156--172,) who has enriched the conquest of Egypt with 
&omc facts from the Araòic tcxt of Se\"cru::; the Jacobite hi::sturian. 
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Egypt, a considerable force was conccted in the Island of 
Delta; the natural and artificial channels of the Nile atlòrded 
a suceession of strong and defensible posts; and the road to 
Alexandria was laboriously cleared by the v'ICtory of the Sar- 
acens in two-and-twenty days of general or partial com bat. 
In their annals of conquest, the siege of Alexandria III is per- 
Imps the most arduous and in1portant enterprise. The first 
trading -city in the world was abundantly replenished with the 
means of subsistence anll defence. fIeI' numerous inhab- 
itants fought for the dearest of human rights, religion and 
property; and the enmity of the natives seemed to exclude 
thmn from the comnlon benefit of peace and toleration. The 
sea was continually open; and if Heraclius had been awake 
to the public distress, fresh armies of Romans an"d Barbarians 
Inight have been poured into the harbor to save the spcond 
capital of the empire. A circmnference of ten miles \\-"oula 
havc scattered the forces of the Greeks, and favored the strat- 
agCl
s of an active enemy; but the two sides of an oblong 
sq nare wen
 covered by the sea and the Lake lVlar\Botis, and 
each of the narrow ends exposcd a front of no more than ten 
furlongs. The efforts of the Arabs were not inadequate to 
the difficulty of the attempt and the value of the prize. 
From the throne of l\Ieùina, the eyes of 010ar were fixed on 
the calnp and city: his voice excited to anns the Arabian 
tribes and the veterans of Syria; and the merit of a holy 
war was recommended by the peculiar fame and fertility of 
Egypt. Anxious for the ruin or expulsion of their tyrants, 
the faithful natives devoted their labors to the serviee of Am- 
rou: some sparks of martial spirit were perhaps rekindled 
by the eXalllple of their aBies; anù the sanguille hopes of 
l\lokawkas had fixed his sepulchre in the church of St. John 
of Alexandria. Eutychius the patriarch obsen'cs, that 'the 
Saracens fought with the courage of lions: they repulsed the 
frequent and almost daily sallies of the besieged, and 
oon 
assaulted in their turn the walls and towers of the city. In 
every attack, the sword, the banner of Amrou, glitte;'ed in 


III The local description of Alexandria is perfectly ascertained by 
the master hand of the first of geographers, (D' Auville, 
Iémoire sur 
l' Egypte, p. 62-63;) but we may borrow the eyes of the modern 
travcllers, more especially of Thevenot, (V oyag:e au I..evant, part i. 
p.381-395,) Pocock, (vol. i. p. 2-13,) and Niebuhr, (Voyage er4 
Arabie, tom. i. p. 34-43.) Of the two modern riyals, t;arary and 
Volney, the one may amuse, the other will instruct. 
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the van of the Moslems. On a memorable day, he was be- 
trayed by his imprudent valor: his followers who had en- 
tered the citade
 w-ere driven back; and the general, with a 
friend and a slave, remained a prisoner in the hands of the 
Christians. 'Vhen Amrou was conducted before the præfect, 
he relnembcred his dignity, and forgot his situation: a lofty 
demeanor, and resolute language, revealed the lieutenant of 
the caliph, and the battle-axB of a s"'Oldier was already raised 

o strike off the head of the audacious captive. His life was 
saved by the readiness of his slave, who instantly gave hi'S 
mas
r a blow on. the face, and commanded him, with an angry 
tone, to be silent in the presence of his superiors. The cred- 
ulous Greek was deceived: he listened to the offer of a treaty., 
and h\s prisoners were dismissed in the hope of a more 
respecta.b1e embassy, tiU the joyful acclan
ations of thz camp 
announced the return of th.eir general, Rnd insulted the folly 
of the infidels. At length, after a siege of fou.rteen \llonths,1l2 
and the loss of three-and-twenty thousand men, the Saracens 
prevailed: thee Greeks 'embarked thdr dispirited and dimin- 
ished numbers, and the standard 'Of l\Iahmnet was planted Oll 
the walls of the capital of Egypt. '" I hã.v:e taken,
' said 
.A.mr(}u to the caliph, "the gr-eat city of the \Vest. It is im- 
possible f'Or me to enumera.te the v-ari-ety of its rich-e'S and 
beauty; a,nd I sha.lI content myself with observing., th.at it 
contains four thousa.nd pa1aces, fmu thousand baths, four 
hundred theatres or places of 8.mllS
lnent, twe{ve thousand 
sh9PS for tlie sale of vegetabl-e food, and forty thousan-d trib- 
utary Jews. The town has been subdued by foree of arm
 
without treaty or capituiation, and t
\
 Moslems are impatient 
to seize the fru.its of their victory." J 13 The eomnlander of 
the faithful rejected with firmness the idea of pillage, and 
directed his lieutenant t'O reserve the woea.lth and revenue of 


:nt Both Eu.tychius (A.nnal. tmll. ii. p. 3(9) and Elmaciu {lEst. 
Sara
n. p. 28) concu
 ia fixing the takÜig of Äl
x?ndria. to 
Friday 
of th-e new moon of l\[oharr<\m of th.c t wcnticth y
ar of the Hcgira. 
(Dccember 22, A. D. 640.) In r
k.olliJlg baekwards four-teen months 
spent befol"c Alex3.ndria, scycn months before llrlbylon, &('., Aml"oll 
might ha.ve invadcd Egypt ahout the end of the )'car (31); bu.t we are 
nssUl'ed that h
 el1h:red. the cou.nh-y th
 l
th of llayni, 6tl\ of June, 
tMllrtadi, 
{e
veilles de l'Egrptc
 p: 16(. Severus, npRd ltenaudot, 
p. 162.) Th\1 S?lracen, and aftcnJrards Lewis IX. of }"rnnec, halt<Xt at 
Pelusiulll, 'Oi' Damietta, <<luring the season of ilie iUlmdation of the 
Nile. 
HI Euu'
h. A nmù. tom. ü. l.J. 316. 3l.!r. 
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Alexandria for tbe public service and tbe pro} agati)n of tHs 
faith: tbe inhabitants were numbered; a tribute was imposed; 
the zeal and resentment of the Jacobites were curbed, and 
the Melchites who submitted to the Arabian yoke 'welC in- 
dulged in the obscure but tranquil exercise of tJ1cir worship. 
The inteUigence of this disgraceful and calamitous event 
afflicted the òeclining health of the emperor; and lleraclius 
died of a dropsy about seven weeks after the loss of Alexan- 
dria. 1l4 Under the minority of his grandson, the clamors of 
a people, deprived of their daily sustenance" compelled the 
Byzantine court to undertake the recovery of tbe capital of 
Egypt. In the space of four years, the }mrbor RJld fortifica- 
tions of Alexandria were twice occupied by a fleet and army 
of Romans. They were twice expelled by the valor of AU1- 
rou, ,vho was recalled by the domestic peril from the distant 
wars 
f Tripoli and Nubia. But the facility of the attempt, 
the repetition of the in:su1t, and the obstinacy of tIle resist- 
ance, provoked him to swear, tlmt if a tbird time he dro,'c 
the infidels into the sea, he \vonld render Alexandria as ac- 
cessib]e on all sides as the house of a prostitute. }'ait:hfnl to 
his promise, he disID.."lntled several parts of the walls and tow- 
ers; but the people was spal.ed in the chastisement of the 
city 7 and the mosch of .i1Ifrr,y was erected on tht' spot "vl1ere 
the victorious genernl bad stopped tbe fury of his troops. 
I should òeceive tJw expcch\tion of dle renòer, if I p.ílssed 
in silence the fate of the Alcxanù rian )ibra'l"Y, as it is described 
by tÌJe }parned A}JnII)h
uagius. The spirit vf Arnrou ,,'as 
TI10re curious and liberal tÌmn timt of his brctl1ren, and in his 
leisure hOUTS, the l\rabian chief \Vas pleased with the con- 
versation of John 1 tlle lust disciple of Amn1onius, and who 
llerived the surname of Philopo'llus from nis )abü1"ious studies 
òf grammar and philosophy.1l5 Emboldened by tbis familiar 


114 Notwithstml(1in
 some inconsistencies of 'Theophan
s and COOre- 
.flUS, the accnraey of'l>agi (Critica, tom. ii. p. 824) lIas extracted from 
Kiccphorus and the Chronicon Orientale the true date of the death 
of Heraclius, }
cbruary 11th, A. D. G41, fifty dals nfter the loss of 
Alexandria. A fOUl1:h of that time "\\3S 
\.\fiici
nt to convey the 
in tclligenc
. 
1i.ã :l\lany treatises of this loypr of labor ('1,,1:. '10TOr;) are still ext.ant; 
but for readet.s of the present age, thE> printed and unpublished arc 
nearly in the same predicament. :Moscs and Aristotle are the chief 
objects of his vel'bose commcntari
s, one 0' \vhich is dated as cady as 
:May 10th, A. D. 617, (Fabric. Bibliot. Græc. tom. ix. p.4.J8-.tG8.) 
.A P\OdCXIl, (John Lc CIC1'C,) who somctim<>s 35smncd th
 same name, 
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intercourse, Philoponus presumed to solicit a gift, inestimable 
in his opinion, contemptible in that of the Barbarians - the 
-..oyal library, which alone, among the spoils of Alexandria, 
had not been appropriated by the visit and the seal of the 
conqueror. Amrou was inclined to gratify the wish of the 
granlmarian, but his rigid integrity refused to alienate the 
111inutest object without the consent of the caliph; and the 
well-known answer of Omar was inspired by the ignorance 
of a fanatic. "If these wl:itings of the Greeks agree with 
the book of God, they are useless, and neeù not be preserved: 
if they disagree, they are pernicious, and ought to he de- 
stroyed." The sentence was executed with blind obedience: 
the YO] llmes of paper or parchment were distributed to tho 
four thousand baths of the city; and such ,vas their incredi- 
ble multitude, that six Inonths were barely sufficient for the 
consumption of this precious fuel. Since the Dynasties of. 
Ab.ulpharagius 116 have been given to the world in a Latin 
version, the tale has been repeatedly transcribed; and every 
scholar, with pious indignation, has deplored the irreparable 
shipwreck of the learning, the arts, and the genius, of anti- 
quity. For my own part, I an1 strongly tempted to deny both 
the fact and the consequences. * The fact is indeed maryel- 
louse " Read and wonder! " says the historian himself: and 


was equal to old Phi]oponus in dilig
ncp, and far superior in gOOll 
sense and real knowledge. 
116 Abulpharag. Dynast. p. 114, vcrs. Pocock. Audi quid factum 
sit et mirarc. It would be CIH.Ue::;s to enumerate the moderns who 
have wondcred and believed, but I may di:;t.inguish with honor the 
rational sceptici3ffi of ltenaudt)t, (lIist. Alex. Patriarch. p. 170 :) his- 
toria . . . habet alifJ. uid Ù,7 u r U J! U t Arabibus familiare est. 


· Since this period several new 3Iahometan authorities have been ad- 
duc('d to support the- authority of A.bulpharagius. That. of, 1. Abdollatiph, 
by Professor 'Vhite: II. Of .:\Iakrizi; I have seen a 
IS. extract from this 
'Hiter: III. Of Ibn Chaledlln: and after them Iladschi Chalfa. See V un 
Hammer, Geschichte del' Assassinen, p. 17. Reinhanl, in a German Dis- 
sertation, printed at Güttingen, 17!):!, and St. Croix, (l\Iagasin Encyclop. 
tom. iv. p. 433,) have examined the question. Among Oriental scholars, 
Professor \Vhite, l\I. St.. )lartin, Van Hammer, and 
ih'. de 
acy, eonsidl'r 
the fact of the burning the library, by the command of Omar, beyond 
question. Compare St. 
Iartill's note, vol. xi. p. 2!)('). A Mahometan 
writer brings a similar charge ag-ainst t.he Çrnsaders. Thc library of Trip- 
oli is said to have contained the incr('(lible numher of three mil1ion
 at' 
volumes. On t.he capture of the city, Count Bertram of 81. Gi]ps, enter- 
ing the first ruom, which contained nothing but the Koran, Oldered the 
whole to be burnt., as the works of the false prophet of .Arabia. See 'Vii- 
k('l1. Gesch. del' KrcuzzOge, vol. ii. p. 211. - M. 
VOl.. V. 20. 
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the solitary report of a stranger who WrOf(
 at the end of six 
hundred years on the confines of :Media, is overbalanced by 
the silence of two annalists of a l110re early date, both Chris- 
tians, both natives of Egypt, and the 1110st ancient of whom, 
the p'atriarch Eutychius, has amply described the conquest 
of Alexandria))7 The rigid sentence of Omar is repugnant 
to the sound and orthodox precept of the l\1ahometan casuists: 
they expressly declare, that the religious books of the Jews 
and Christians, which are acquired by the right of war, should 
never be committed to the flames; and that the works of pro- 
fane science, historians or poets, physicians or philosophers, 
l11ay be lawfull):applied to the use of the faithfùl. 1l8 A more 
destructive zeal n1ay perhaps be attributed to the first succes- 
sors of l\Iahomet; yet in this instance, the conflagration 
would have speedily expired in the deficiency of n1aterials. 
I shåll not recapitulate the disasters of the Alexandrian libra- 
ry, the involuntary flame that was kindled by Cæsar in. his 
own defence,IJ9 or the mischievous bigotry of the Christians, 
who studied to destroy the monuments of idolatry.l2o But if 
we gradually descend from the age of the Antonines to that 
of Theodosius, we shall learn fr0111 a chain of contemporary 
witnesses, that the royal palace and the temple of Serapis no 
longer contained the four, or the seven, hundred thousand 
volumes, which had been assembled by the curiosity and 
111agnificence of the Ptolen1ies. 121 Perhaps the church and 


117 This curious anecdote will be vainly sought in the annals of 
Eutychius, and the Saracenic history of Elmacin. The silence of 
Abulfeda, l\lurtacli, and a crowd of :Moslems, is less conclusive, from 
their ignorance of Christian litel"ature. . 
118 See Reland, de Jure :Th1ilitari 1'.lohammedanorum, ill his iiicl 
volume of Dissertations, p. 37. The rea..,on for not burning the reli- 
gious books of the Jews or Christians, is derived from the respect [hat 
is due to the name of God. 
119 Consult the collections of Frensheim (Supplement. Liviall, c. 12, 
43) and Usher, (Anal. p. 460.) Livy himself had styled the Alexan- 
drian library, elegantiæ regum curæque egregium opus; a liberal 
encomium, for which he is pertly criticized by the narrow stoicism of 
Seneca, (He Tranquillitate Animi, c. 9,) whose wisdom, on this occa* 
r;ion, deviates into non
ense. . 
120 See this History, vol. iii. p. 146. 
121 Aulus Gellius, (Noctes 'Atticæ, vi. 17,) Ammianus 
larc('1Jinus, 
(xxii. 16,) and Orosius, (1. vi. c. 1.3.) They all speak in the past tense, 
and the 'words of .Ammianus are remarkably strong: fuerul1t Bib1io- 
thecæ innumentbiles; et loquitur monumentorum yeterum concincn'J 
tides, &c. 


. 
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seat of the patr'mrchs Inight be enriched with a repasitüry of 
books; but if the ponderous Inass of Arian and l\Ionophysite 
controversy were indeed consmned in the public baths,]22 
a philosopher may allow, with a smile, that it was ultimately 
devoted to the benefit of D1ï:mkind. J sincerely regret the 
more valuable libraries which have been involved in the ruin 
of the Roman empire; but when I seriously compute the 
lapse of ages, the waste of ignorance, and the calamities of 
war, our treasures, rather than our losses, are the object of 
my surprise. lVIany curious and interesting facts are buried 
in oblivion: the three great historians of Rome have been 
transmitted to our hands in a nlutilated state, and we are de- 
prived of many pleasing corn positions of the lyric, imnbic, 
and drmnatic poetry of the Greeks. Yet we should gratefully 
remember, that the mischances of time and accident have 
spared the clas
ic works to which the suffrage of antiquity 123 
had adjudged the first place of genius and glory: the teach- 
ers of ancient knowledge, who are still extant, had perused 
and compared the ,vritings of theil' predeceossors ; 124 nor can 
it fairly be presumed that any important truth, any useful dis.. 
covery in art or 'nature, has been snatched away from the 
curiosity of modern ages. 
In the adlninistration of Egypt,]2,) An1fou balanced the 
dernands of justice and policy; the interest of the people of 
the law, who were defended by God; and of the people of 
the alliance, who ivere protected by man. In the recent 
tUlllUlt of conquest and deliverance, the tongue of the Copt::; 


12:! Rel1audot answers for versions of the J3ible, IIex.apla, Catenæ 
Patnun, Commentaries, &c., (p. 170.) Our Alexandrian 
IS.. if it 
came from Egypt, and not from Uonstantinople or 
lount Athos, 
(\Vetstein, Prolegom. .ad N. T. p.8, &c.,) might possibly be among 
them. 
1
3 I have often perused with pleasure a chapter of Quintiliall, (In 
stitut. Orator. x. i.,) in which that judicious critic enumerates and 
appreciates the series of Greek and I.atin classics. 
124 
uch as Galen, Pliny, .Aristotle, &c. On this subject ,\
 otton 
(Reflections on Ancient and l\loclern Learning, p. 85-9.5) ar
ues 
with !::olid sense, against the lively exotic fancies of Sir .'ViHiam Tem- 
ple. The contempt of the Greeks for Barbaric sl'icnce wouhl srarrely 
admit the Indian or LI.:thiopic books into the library of Alexandria; 
nor is it proved .that philosophy has sustained any real loss from their 
exelusion. 
125 This curious and authentic intelligrnce of 
Iurtacl1 (p. 28<1-289) 
has not been discovered either by .Mr. Ockley, or ùy the f;elf-sufficient 
compile1"
 of the :\10(1c1"r. UnÌ\'er
lal History. 
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and the sword of the Arabs were most adverse to the tran- 
quilìity of the province. To the former, Amrou declared, 
that faction and falsehood would be doubly chastised; by the 
punishment of the accusers, whom he should detest as his 
personal enemies, and by the prornotion of their innocent 
brethren, WhOlll their envy had labored to injure and supplant. 
lIe excited the latter by the motives of religion and honor to 
sustain the dignity of their character, to endear themselves 
by a modest and temperate conduct to God and the caliph, to 

pare au(l protect a people who had trusted to their faith, and 
to content themselves with the legitilllate and splendid re\\.lrds 
of their victory. In the management of the revenue, he dis- 
approved the sinlple but oppressive mode of a capitation, and 
preferred with reason a proportion of taxes deducted on 
every branch frOlll the clear profits of agriculture and com- 
11lerce. A third part of the tribute was appropriated to the 
annual repairs of the dikes and canals, so essential to the 
public welfare. UnJler his administration, the fertility of 
Egypt supplied the dearth of Arabia; arid a string of CaIn- 
els, laden with corn and provisions, covered ahllost without 
an interval the long road from l\1emphis to l\Iedina.J 2G But 
the genius of .A.lllrou soon renewed the maritillle cOlllmuni- 
cation which had been attempted or achieved by the Pharaohs, 
the Ptolemies, or the Cæsars; and a canal, at least eighty 
Illiles in' length, was opened from the Nile to the Red Sea.* 
This inland navigation, which would have joined the l\Iediter- 
ranean and the lndian Ocean, was soon discontinued as use- 
less and dangerous: the throne was ren10ved from l\Iedina to 


120 Eutychius, Annal. tom. ii. p. 3
O. Elmacin, JEst. Saracen. 
p. 35. 


. Many learned men haTe doubted the cxistence of a communication by 
water between the Red Sea and the Mediterranean by the Nile. Y (>t the 
fact is positively asserted by the ancients. Diodoruc; Siculus (1. Í. p. 33) 
speaks of it in the most distinct manner as C'xisting in his time. So, al
o, 
Strabo, (1. xvii. p. 80;5.) Pliny (vol. vi. p. 29) 
a) s that the canal which 
united the two seas was navigable, (a hens navigabilis.) The indications 
furnished by Ptolemy and hy the Arabic historian, Makrisi, show that 
works were executed uuck)" the reign of Hadrian to repair the canal and 
extend the navigation; it then receivcd the name of the lliver of Traj.m. 
Lucian, (in his Pseudomantis, p. 44,) says that he went by water from 
AlexanùrIa to Clysma, on the Hed Sea. Testimonies of the 6th and of th
 
8th century show that th
 communication was not interrupted at that 
time. See the French translation 0' St1'auo, YOl. v. p. 382. St. 1\hrtin. 
yol. xi. p. 
99. -)[ 
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Damascus, and tho Grecian fleets Inight have explored a pas- 
sage to the holy cities of Arabia.1 27 · 
Of his new conquest, the caliph Omar had an imperfect 
kp.owledge fro111 the' voice of fame and the legends of the 
Koran. lIe requested that his lieutenant would place beforo 
his eyes the realm of Pharaoh and the All1alekites; and the 
answer of An1fou exhibits a lively and noi unfaithful picture 
of that 
3Ïngular country.128 "0 cOlnmander of the faithful, 
Egypt is a compound of black earth and green plants, bo- 
tween a pulverized mountain and a red sånd. The distance 
from Syene to the sea is a lTIonth's journey for a horseman. 
Along the valley descends a river, on which the blessing of 
the 1\lost High reposes both in the evening and 1110rning, and 
which rises and falls with the revolutions of the sun and moon. 
'Vhen the annual dispensation of Providence unlocks the 
springs and fountains that nourish the <:arth, the Nile rolls his 
swelling and sounding waters through the reahTI of Egypt: 
the fields are overspre
d by the salutmy flood; and the vil- 
lages communicate with each other in their painted barks. 
'I'he retreat of the inundation deposits a fertilizing mud foi 
the reception of the various seeds: the crowds of husbandmen 
who blacken the land n1ay be cOlnpared to a swann of indus- 
trious ants; and their native indolence is quickened by the 
lash of the task-lnaster, and the promise of the flowers and 
fruits of a plentiful increase. 'rheir hope is seldom deceived; 
but the riches which they extract from the wheat, the barley, 
and the rice, the legul11Cs, the fruit-trees, and the cattle, are 
unequally shared between those who labor and those who pos- 
sess. According to the vicissitudes of the sc
sons, the face 
of the country is adorned with a silver wave, a verdant emerald, 
and the deep yellow of a golden harvest." ua Yet this ben- 


127 On the
e obscure canals, the reader may try to satisfy himself 
from D' Anville, (
Iell1. sur l'E
ypte, p. 1p8-110, 121, 132,) ana 8 
learneJ thesis, maintained and prilltecl at Stra
bllrg in the year 1770, 
(Jungendorum marium fluviorumque molimina, p. 3!)--!7
 G8-70.) 
Even the supine Turks have a
itated the old project of joining the. 
two seas, plemoires c1u Baron de Tott, tom. h.) 
l:ltj A small volume, des 
Ierveill('
, &c., de l'Egypte, composed in 
the xiiith century by 
Iurtadi of Cairo, and translr.!ecl from an ...\..rabic 
Ì\IS. of Cardinal Mazarin, wa
 published by Pierre Vatier, P1ris, IGlin. 
The antiquitic5 of Egypt are wild and legendary; but t.he writer-de- 
serves credit and esteem for hi5 account of the conque::;t and geog- 
l'aphyof his native country, (::;ee the correspondence of Amrou anù 
Gmar, p. 279-289.) 
12
 In a t" enty years' residence at V
üro, the consul ::\laillet had 
20* 
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cficial order is sOll1etimes interrupted; and the long delay and 
sudùen swell of thè river in the first year of the conquest 
mIght afford SOll1e color to an edifying fable. It is said, that 
the ann pal slJcrifice of a virgin 130 had been interdicted by the 
piety of Omar; and that the Nile lay sullen and inactive in 
his shallow bed, till the 111andate of the caliph was cast into 
the obedient stream, which rose in a single night to the height 
of sixteen cubits. The admiration of the Arabs for their new 
conq uest encouraged the license of their rOll1antic spirit. \Ve 
rnay read, in the gravcst authors, that Egypt was crowded 
with twenty thousand cities or vilh1ges : 131. that, exclusive of 
thc Greeks and Arabs, the Copts alone were found, on the 
assessment, six millions of tributary subjt?cts,132 or twenty 
n1illions of either sex, and of every age: that three hundred 
millions of gold or silver were annually paid to the treasury of 
the caliphs.l 33 0\.11' reason must be startled by these extravagant 


contemplated that varying scene, the Nile, (lettre ii. particularly p. 70, 
75;) the fertility of the land, (lettre ix.) From a college at Cam- 
bridge, the poetic eye of Gray had seen the same objects with a keencr 
glance : - 


'\Vhat wonder in the sultry climes that spread, 
\\-'here Nile, redundant o'er his summer bcd, 
From hi;; broad IJOsom life and vcnlure flings, 
And hroods o'er Egypt with his watery wing:'!: 
If with adventurou3 oar, and.reaely sail, 
The dusky people drive before the gale: 
Or on frail floats to neighboring cities ride, 
TI.at rise and glitter o'er the umbient tide. 
Plason's Works and l\lemoirs of Gray, p. 199,200.) 


130 
Iurtadi, p. 164-167. 1'he reader will not easily credit n human 
sacrifice under the Christian emperors, or a miracle of the successors 
of 
Iaholl1et. 
131 
iaillet, Description de l'Egypte, p. 22. He mentions this num- 
ber as the common opinion; and adds, that the generality of these 
villages contain two or three thousand persons, and that many of 
them are more populous than our large cities. 
132 Eutych. Annal. tom. ii. p. 308, 311. The twenty millions are 
computed from the follo\ving data: one twelfth of mankind above 
sixty, onc third below sixteen, the proportion of men to women as 
seventeen to sixteen, (Recherches sur la Population de la France, p. 71, 
72.) The president Goguct (Origine des Arts, &c., tom. iii. p. 26, &c.) 
bestows twenty-seven millions on ancient Egypt, because the seven- 
tcC'n hundred companions of Sesostris 'were bOl'n on the same day. 
133 :Elmacin, lIist. Saracen. p. 218; and this gross lump is swal- 
lowed without scruple by D'Herbelot, (Bibliot. Orient. p. 1031,) Ar- 
buthnot, (Tables of Ancient Coins, p. 262,) and De Guignes, (Rist. 
des Huns, tom. iii. p. 135.) They might allege the not le:,s extravagant 
liberality of Appian in favor of the Ptolemics (in præfat.) of seventy- 
four myriad
1 740,000 talents, an annual income of 185, or near 300, 
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nssertions; and they will becollle more palpable', if we aSSUflle 
the compass and measure the extent of habitable ground: 
a valley frOlll the tropic to l\Iell1phis seldom broader than 
hvel ve Iniles, and the triangle of the Delta, a flat surface of 
two thousand one hundred square leagues, con1pose a twelfth 
part of the ITmgllitude of France. 131 A more accurate re- 
search will justify a I1101'e reasonable estimate. The three 
hundred ITliliions, created by the error of a scribe, are reduced 
to the decent revenue of four Inillions three hundred thousand 
pieces of gold, of which nine hundred thousand were consumed 
by the pay of the soldiers.l 35 1.\vo authentic lists, of the pres- 
ent and of the twelfth century, are circun1scribed within the 
respectable number of two thousand seven hundred villages 
and towns.1 36 After a long residence at Cairo, a French con- 
sul hås ventured to assign about four l11illions of l\lahOlnetans, 
Christians, and Jews, for the ample, though not incredible, 
scope of the population of Egypt. 137 
IV.. The conquest of Africa, frOlll the Nile to the .Atlantic 
Ocean,138 w.as first attel11ptetl by the arms of the caliph Otll. 


millions of pounds sterling, according as we reckon by the Egyptian 
or the Alexandrian talent, (Bernard, de Ponderibus Antiq. p. 186.) 
134 See the measurement of DI Anville, (
1éll1; sur l'Egypte, p. 23, 
&c.) After some peevish cavils, M:. Pauw (Rechcrches sur les Egyp- 
tiens, tom. i. p. 118-121) can only enlarge his reckoning to 2250 
square leagues. 
135 ltenaudot, Rist. Patriarch. Alexand. p. 334, who calls the com- 
mon reading or version of Elmacin, error librarii. His own emenda- 
tion, of 4,300,000 picces, in the ixth century, maintains a probable 
mcdium between the 3,000,000 which the Arabs acquired by the con- 
quest of Egypt, (idem, p. 168,) and the 2,400,000 which the sultan of 
Constantinople levied in the last century, (Pietro della Valle, tom. i. 
p. 3ij2; Thevenot, part i. p. 824.) Pau w (Recherches, tom. ii. p. 365 
-373) gradually raises the l'CyenUC of the Pharaohs, the Ptolemies, 
and the Cæsars, from six to fifteen millions of German crowns. 
136 The list of Srhultens (Index Geograph. ad calcem Vito Saladin. 
p. 5) contains 2396 places; that of D' Anville, (Uém. sur l'Egyptc, p. 
29,) from the divan of Cairo, enumerates 2696. . 
137 See :Maillet, (Dcscription de l'Egyptc, p. 28,) who seems to 
argue with canùor anù jud
ll1ent. I am much bcttcr satisficd with 
the observations than with the l'eading of the Frcnch consul. Ho 
was ignorant of Greek and Latin literature, and his fancy is too much 
delighted with the fictions of the Arabs. Their best knowledge is 
collected by Abulfeda, (Descript. Ægypt. Arab. et Lat. à Joh. David 
:Michaelis, Göttingæ, in 4to., 1776;) ßnd in two rccent voyages into 
Egypt, we are amused by Savary, and instructed by Volney. I wish 
the latter could travel over the globe. 
118 l\Iy conq,uest of Africa is drawn from two French interpl'ctcIij of 
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malL Th
 pious design was approved by the cOlnp
nic ns :)f 
l\fahollJ.et and the chiefs of the tril)es; and twenty thousand 
.A.rabs 111arched frmn :Medina, WHn the gifts and the blessing 
of the con1mander of the faithful. They were joined in the 
camp of l\Ienlphis by twenty thousand of their countrymen; 
and the conduct of the war was intrusted to Abdallah,139 the 
son of Said and the foster-brother of the caliph, who had late- 
ly supplanted the conqueror and lieutenant of Egypt. Yet 
the favor of the prince,! and the nlerit of his favorite, could 
not obliterate the guilt of his apostasy. The early conversion 
of .A.bdallah, and his skilful pen, had recmnmended him to 
the ilnportant office of transcribing the sheets of the Koran: 
he betrayed his trust, corrupted the text, derided the errors 
which he had made, and fled to Mecca to escape the jp.stice, 
and expose the ignorance, of the apostle. After the conquest 
of I\Iecca
 he fell prostrate at the feet of l\lahomet; his tears, 
and the entreaties of Othman, extorted a reluctant pardon; 
but the prophet declared that he had so long hesitated, tQ allow 
time for smne zealous disciple to avenge his injury in the blood 
cf fIe apostate. \Vith apparent fidelity and effective merit, 
he derved the rc1igion which it was no longer his interest to 
desert: his birth and talents gave him an honorable rank 
among the Koreish; and, in ;; nation of cavalry, Abdallah 
was renowned as the boldest and lTIOst dexterous horsen1an 
of Arabia. At the head of forty thousand l\Ioslems, he ad- 
vanced frOlTI E
ypt into the unknown countries of the 'Vest. 
The sands of Barca might be impervious to a ROlnan legion; 
but the Arabs were attended by their faithful canlcls; and 
the natives of the de
ert beheld without terror the familiar 
aspect of the soil and climate. After a painful march, they' 
pitched their tents before the walls of Tripoli,140 a maritinle 


.Arabic literature, Cm'donne (Rist. de l' Afrique et de l'Espa
ne SOllS 
Ia Domination des i\rabes, tom. i. p. 8-5.3) and Otter, (Hist. de 
l' Acaclémie des Inscriptions, tom. xxi. p. 111-12.3, and 136.) They 
derive their principal information from Novairi, ,,,ho composed, A. D. 
1331, an Encyclopæclia in more than twenty volumes. The five gen- 
eral parts succes:-:ively treat of, 1. Physics; 2. :Man; 3. Animals; 4. 
Plants; and, i5. History; and the African affairs are diSCllbScd in the 
vith chapter of the vth section of this last part, (llei::;ke, l)rodidas-mata 
ad IIagji Chalifæ Tabulas, p. 232-23-1.) .A.mong the older histOl'ians 
who arc quoted by :K ovairi we may distingubh the original narrative 
of a soldier who led the van of the )Ioslcms. 
139 See the history of Abdallah, in Abulfeda (Yit. 
Iohammed, p. 
109) and Gagnier, (Vie de 
Iahomet, tom. iii. p. 45-48.) 
14,0 The province and city of Tripoli are described by Leo Afric&llus 
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cIty In which the namc, the wealth, and the inhabitants of the 
province had gradually centred, and \vhich now maintains 
the third rank among the states of Barbary. A reënforcernent 
of Greeks was surprised and cut in pieces on the sea-shore; 
but the fortifications of Tripoli resisted the first assaults; and 
the Saracens were tempted by the approach of the præfect 
Gregory 141 to rciinq uish the labors of the siege for the p
rils 
and the hopes of a decisive actiou. If his sianda.rù was fol. 
lowed by one hundred and twenty thousand men, the regular 
bands of the empire must have been lost in the naked and 
disorderly crowd of Africans and 1\loors, who formed the 
strength, or rather the numbers, of his host. He rejected 
wi
h indignation the option of the Koran or the tribute; and 
during several days the. two armies were fiercely engaged 
from the dawn of light to the hour of noon, when theil' fatigue 
and the excessive heat cOlTIpelled then1 to seck shelter anù 
refreshment in their respective camps. The daughter of 
Gregory, a maid of inco111parable beauty and spirit, is said to 
have fought by his side: frmTI her earliest youth she was 
trained to mouQ.t on horseback, to draw the bow, and to wield 
the cimeter; and the richness of her arms and apparel were 
conspicuous in the forClTIost ranks of the battle. Her hand, 
with a hundred thousand pieces of gold, was offered for the 
head of the Arabian generaJ, and the youths of Africa were 
excited by the prospect of the glorious prize. At the pressing 
solicitation of his brethren, Abdallah withdrew his person frOln 
the field; but the Saracens were discouraged by the retreat of 
their leader, and the repetition of these equal or unsuccessful 
conflicts. 
A noble Arabian, who afterwards becan1e the adversary of 
Ali, and the father of a caliph, had signalized his valor in 


(in Navigatione et Viag-gi di Ramusio, tom. i. Venetia t 1530, foI. 76, 
verso) and 1\Iarmo], (Description de l' Afrique, tOIll. ii. p. 562.) The 
first of these writers "vas a :Moor, a scholar, and a traveller, who com- 
posed or translated his African geography in a state of captivity at 
Rome, where he had assumed the name and religion of Pope Leo X. 
In a similar captivity among the :Moors t the Spaniard :i\Iarmol, a sol- 
dier of Charles V., compiled his Description of Atiica, translated by 
D' Ablanco urt into French, (Paris, 1 GG 7, 3 valse in 4 to. ) 
l::'1 rmol had 
I'cad and seen, but he is de"ltitute of the curious and cxten:--ive obser- 
vation which abounds in the original work of Leo tho African. 
141 Theophanes, who mentions the defeat, rather than the death, of 
<Jrcgor)r. He brancls the præicct with the name of TI
eftl'1'O
: he h:\d 
probably hsc;umprl the purple, (Chronograph p. 285.) 
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Egypt, and Zobeir 142 was the first who planted the scaling- 
ladùer against the walls of Babylon. In the African war he 
was detached from the standard of Abdallah. On the news 
of the battle, Zobeir, with twelve cOlnpanions, cut his way 
through the can1p of the Greeks, and pressed forwards, with.. 
out tasting either food or repose, to partake of the dangers of 
his brethren. He cast his eyes round the field: "'Vhere," 
said he, " is our general?" "In his tent." ." Is the tent a 
station for the general of the I\Ioslems?" Abdallah repre- 
sented with a blush the importance of his own life, and the 
temptation that was held forth by the Roman præfect. " Re. 
tort," said Zobeir, " on the infidels their ungenerous attempt 
Proclaim through the ranks that the head of Gregory shall be 
repaid with his captive daughter, and the equal sum of one 
hunùred thousand pieces of gold." To the courage and dis.. 
cretion of Zobeir the lieutenant of the caliph intrusted the 
execution of his own stratagem, which inclined the long-dis- 
puted balance in favor of the Saracens. S11pplying by activity 
and artifice the deficiency of numbers, a part of their forces 
lay concealed in their tents, while the remainder prolonged an 
irregular skin-nish with the enelny till the sun was high in the 
heavens. On both sides they retired with fainting steps: their 
horses were unbridled, their annoI' was laid aside, and the 
hostile nations prepared, or seenled to prepare, for the refresh.. 
n1ent of the evening, and the encounter of the ensuing day. 
On a sudden the charge was sounded; the Arabian camp 
poured forth a swarm of fresh and intrepid ,varriors; and the 
long line of the Greeks and Africans was surprised, assaulted, 
overturned, by new squadrons of the faithful, who, to the eye 
of fanaticism, might appear as a band of angels descending 
from the s1ry. The præfcct hin1self was slain by the hand of 
Zobcir: his daughter, who sought revenge and death, ,vas 
surrounded and made prisoner; and the fugitives involved in 
their disaster the town of Sufptula, to which they escaped 
from the sabres and lances of the Arabs. Sufetula was built 
one hundred and fifty miles to the south of Carthage: a 
gentle declivity is watered by a running strcam, and shaded 
by a grove of juniper-trees; and, in the ruins of a i.riun1phal 


142 See in Ockler (Hist. of the Saracens, yol. ii. p. 45) the death of 
Zobeir, which was honored with the tears of Ali, against whom he 
had rebelled. His valor at the siege of Babylon, if indeed it be the 
same person, is mentionei by Eutychius, (Annal. tom. ii. p. 308.) 
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arch, a portico, and three temples of the Corinthian order, 
curiosity may yet admire the magnificence of the Ronlans. 143 
After the fall of this opulent city, the provincials and Barba- 
rians implored on all sides the mercy of the conqueror. His 
. vanity or his zeal might be flattered by offers of tribute or 
professions of faith: but his losses, his fatigues, and the 
progress of an epidemical disease, prevented a solid estab- 
lishment; and the Saracens, after a caD1paign of fifteen 
D10nths, retreated to the confines of Egypt, with the captives 
and the wealth of their African expedition. The" caliph's 
fifth was granted to a favorite, on the nominal paYlTIent of 
five hundred thousand pieces of gold; 144 but the state was 
doubly injured by this fallacious transaction, if each foot-sol- 
dier had shared one thousant\, and each horseman three thou- 
sand, pieces, in the real division of the plunder. 'I'he author 
of the death of Gregory was expected to have claimed the 
most precious reward of the vi,
tory: from his silence it might 
be presumed that he had fallen in the battle, till the tears and 
exclamations of the præfect's daughter at the sight of Zobeir 
revealed the valor and D10desty of that gallant soldier. The 
unfortunate virgin was offered, and almost rejected as a slave, 
by her father's murderer, who coolly declared that his sword 
was consecrated to the service of religion; and that he labored 
for a recolllpense far above the charms of mortal beauty, or 
the riche
 of this transitory life. A reward congenial to his 
temper was the honorable con1111i
sion of announcing to the 
caliph Othman the success of his arms. The companions, 
the chiefs, and the people, were assembled in the D10sch of 
l\:Iedina, to hear the interesting narrative of Zobcir; and as 
the orator forgot nothing except the merit of his own counsels 
and actions, the name of Abdallah was joined by the .A.rabians 
with the heroic names of Caled and Amrou. 145 
The vVestern conquests of the Saracens were sl1spende<! 


143 Shaw's Travels, p. 118, 119. 
144 
Iimica emptio, says Abulf('da, erat hæc, et mira donatio; quan.. 
doquidem Othman, ejus nomine nummos ex ærario prius ablato
 
ærario præstabat, (Annal. :Uoslem. p. 78.) Elmacin (in his cloudy 
yersion, p. 39) seems to report the same job. 'Vhen the Arabs be.. 
sieged the palace of Othman, it stood high in their catalogue of 
grievances. 
143 ) EnHTTcånvrraJ' 
a'.2ay.'71'oi. ni.' , ACfQIY.I:1', y.ul (}t'
/I!J
).01'T1Ç Tùj HI" 
(>ÚVJlCj? rQ'lyo'.!ll1! TOVTOJ' TQÉrrOVrJl, ;eal TOlle rrù.' atìrc7í y.niJ'ov,Jt, y.al n-ro,- 
X,j(}U)lH
 (I)ÚI.!OV
 ,Uf7,'t Ú;:'J' 
/AcrQ{'J11 tJ1Ci(1TQE1/Ja1 / . Theophan. Chrono- 
gral)h. p. 
8"), t'dit. Pari:;. His chronology i., loose and inaccurate. 
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near twenty years, till their dissensions were composed by 
the establisillnent of the house of Onl111iyah; and the caliph 
l\Ioawiyah was invited by the cries of the Africans thenlselves 
The successors of IIeraclius had been infornled of the tribute 
which they had been. compelled to' stipulate with the Arabs; 
but instcad of bcing n10ved to pity and relie,re their distress, 
they imposed, as an equivalent or a fine, a second tributé of a 
similar amount. The ears of the Byzantine ministers were 
shut against the complaints of their poverty and ruin: their 
def?pair was reduccd to prefer the donlÍnion of a single mas- 
ter; and the extortions of the patriarch of Carthage, who was 
invcsted with civil and nlÍlitary power, provoked the sectaries, 
and even the Catholics of the Roman province, to abjure the 
religion as weU as the authority of their tyrants. The first 
lieutenant of :!\loawiyah "acquired a just renown, subdued an 
important city, defeated an arnlY of thirty thousand Greeks, 
swept away fourscore thousand captives, and enriched with 
thcir spoils the bold adventures of Syria and Egypt. 146 . But 
the title of conqucror of Africa is l110re justly due to his suc- 
cessor Akbah. He marched from Ðanlascus at the head of 
ten thousand of the bravest Arabs; and the genuine force of 
the l\loslems was enlargC{} by the doubtful aid and conversion 
of 11lany thousand Barbarians. It would be difficult, nor is it 
necessary, to trace the accurate line of the progress of Akbah. 
rrhe interior regions have been peopled by the Orientals with 
fictitious armies aud imaginary citadels. In the warlike prov- 
ince of Zab, or Numidia, fourscore thousand of the natives 
might assemble in arms; but the nUl1lber of three hundred 
and sixty towns is incompatible with the ignorance or decay 
of husbandry; 147 and a circumference of three leagues will 
not be justified by the ruins of Erbe or Lambesa, the ancient 
Hletropolis of that inland country. As we approach the sea. 
coast, the well-known cities of Bugia 148 and Tangier 149 define 


146 Theophane
 (in Chronograph. p. 293) inserts the vague rumors 
that might. reach Constantinople of the western conqucsts of the 
An:tbs; [lnd I learn from Paul 'Varnefrid, dcacon of Aquilcia, (de 
Gestis Langobard. 1. v. c. 13,) that at this time they sent a fleet from 
Alexandria into the Sicilian and African seas. 
147 See Xovairi, (apud Otter, p. 1l8,) Leo Africanus, (fol. 81, VCr30,) 
who l"eckons only cinque citta è infinite casale, 
h.rmol, (Description 
de l' AfriquE', tom. iii. p. 33,) and Shaw, (Trayels, p. 57, Gõ-68.) 
145 Lee African. fol. 58, verso, 59, recto. 
Iarmol, tom. ii. p. 415. 
Shaw, p. 43. 
149 Leo A!Ì"Íc:m. fo1. 52. :l\larmol, tom. ü. p. 
28. 
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the 11101'0 ccrtain lirnits of the Saracen victories. A rernnant 
of trade still adheres to the commodious harbor of Bllgia, 
which, in a more prosperous [tge, is s3,id to have contained 
aImut twenty thousand houses; ann. the plCllty of iron which 
is duO' frorn the adlacent mountains 1ni.2:ht have supplied a 
o. '-' 
braver people with the instruments of defence. The remote" 
position and venerable antiqnity of Tingi, or Tangier, have 
been decorated by t1m Greek and Arabian fables; hut the 
figurative expressions of the latter, that the wall::; were con- 
structed of brass, and that the roof
 were covered with gold 
and silver, 111ay be interpreted as the etllb
en1s of strength 
anù opulence. The province of r,lauritania Tingitana,15o 
which assnmed the nan1e of the capital, had been in1perfectly 
discovered and s8ttled Ly the _ Romans; the five culonies were 
confineù to a narrow pale, and the 11101'e southern parts \\lere 
seldom explored exc pt b:ý the agents uf luxury, who searched 
the forests for ivory and the citron-wood,151 and the shores 
of the" ocean for the purple sheH-nsh. The fearless r\.kbah 
plunged into the heart of the country, travers('d the wilder- 
1)('3::; in which 11is succe
sors erected the splendi(l capitals of 
Fez and I't'Iorocco,l:J:2 and at length penetrated to the verge 


J,jG Regio ignobili::;, ct vix quic(punn illus+re sortita. parvis oppiJig 
hahitatur, parva fiumina cmittit, Fila qu:nn viris meliN' et segnitie 
gentis ob,cura, (Pc.mpollius 
lcla, i. 5, iii. 10.) 
lcla d('erYe
 the 
more credit, since hi::; own Phccnician ancestors had migrated from 
Tillgitana to Spain. (.Æe, in ii. G, a pa:::;.,agc of that geogral'
ler so cr".lelly 
tortu1'ecl by Salma:-;iu
, Isr'a
 V o
siu
, aild the mC'':it virulcnt of critics, 
Jame
 Gronovius.) lIe liyed at the time of the tinalreduc+ioll of that 
country by the cllll)eror Clandiu3: yet lì.l1nr 
t l;:l:rt; )"(''11' i a
'terw-Lnls. 
Pliny (IIi"t. Xat. v. i.) cOll1.i:'lains of hi) authoi" too l<'zy to Ì1l1uire, 
too proud t) c,mfL
 tlWif i 6 norance of that" iLl and remOle province. 
1;;1 The f..)oli..,h fa"lhioa of thi,; citroll-,vooJ l,revailcLl at Home 
amor..
 the men. as much as the ta,..te for pearls amOlE
 the W01llen. A 
round board or table, four or íÌ\'e feet in diameter, sold for the pricE" 
of an estate, (latifl.lndii taxa.tione,) eight, tpn, 0..' twe:ye thouc;and 
pounds sterling, (P1in. lEst. Xatur. xiii. 
9.) I con
eive that I must 
not COnf()
llÙ the tree, ci'rns, wiLh that of the fruit, citl"llm. But I am 
not botanist ellou
h to ò .}fine the former (it i
 like the wihl cypre";) 
by the vulgar or I.iuuæan name; nor will I dec:.\.le ,vhether the citrum 
Le the orang-e or the lemon. Salmasiu'i aprear:i to exhaust the sub- 
ject, hut he too often involves hiHlsL1f ill the web of hi::; di::;orderly · 
en
ùition, (Plinian. Exercita t . t0111.. ii. p. GJG, &c.) 
. 1;>2 Leo ...\.frican, f')1. l(ì, vel' :0. Mannol, tom. ii. p. 28. Thic; prov- 
Ince, the fir::;t E"2elH' of the exploits and greatness of the ellerifs, is 
ofte
.mentioned in the curious history of that dyna
ty at the end of 
tha 11ul volume 0; 
1<.rl1
o], Description tl
 l' .Afriq ne. The iiid yo]. of 
VOL. v. 
 I 
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of the At1antic and the great desert. The river Sus descends 
from the western sides of :Mount Atlas, fertilizes, like the Nile, 
the adjacent soil, and falls into the sea at a moderate distance 
from the Canary, or Fortunate, Islands. Its hanles were in- 
habited by the last of the :1\1oors, a race of savages, without 
laws, or discipline, or religion; they were astonished by the 
strange and irresistible terrors of the Oriental arms; and as 
they possessed neither gold nor silver, the richest spoil was 
the beauty of the fornale captives, SOll1e of whom were a.fter- 
wards sold for a thousand pieces of gold. The career, though 
not the zeal, of Akbah was checked by the prospect of a 
boundless ocean. lIe spurred his horse into the waves, and 
raising his eyes to heaven, exclaimed '" ith a tone of a 
fanatic, " Great God! if my course were not stopped by this 
sea, I would stil1 go on, to the unknown kingdon1s of the 
'Vest, preaching the unity of thy holy name, and putting to 
the sword the rebellious nations who worship any other Gods 
than thee." 153 Yet thi
 l\Iahometan Alexander, who sighed 
for new worlds, was unable to preserve his recent conquests. 
By the universa
 defection of the Greel{s and Africans, he 
W::iS recalled fron1 the shore's of the Atlantic, and the sur- 
rounding rnultitudes left him only the resource of an honor- 
able death. The last scene was dignified by an example of 
national virtue. An aIllbitious chief, who had disputed the 
cOlnnland and failcd in the attempt, was led about as a pris- 
oner in the carnp of the Arabian general. The insurgents 
had trusted to his discontent and revenge; he disdained their 
offers, and revealed their designs. In the hour of danger, the 
grateful Akbah unlocked his fetters and advised hinl to retire; 
he chose to die under the banner of his rival. Embracing as 
friends and martyrs, they unsheathed their cimcter
, broke 
their scabbards, and maintained an obstinate combat, till they 
fell by each other's side on the last of thcir slaughtered COUll- 
trynlen. 'I'he third general or governor of Africa, Zuhcir, 
avenged and encountered the fate of his predecessor. He 
vanquished the natives in many battles; he was ov
rthrown 


the Recherches IIistoriques snr les 1Iaures (lately published at Paris) 
illustrates thc history and geography of the kingdoms of Fez and 
)1nrocco. 

:J Otter (p. 119) has giycn the sb-ong t?ne of fanat
cism t.o this 
""'fflation, which Cardonne (p. 37) has softened to a PlOUS wIsh of 
.. . 
hing the Koran. Yet they ha,-L both the same text of N ovairi 
\i!.ore their eyes. 
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by a powerful army, which Constantinople had sent to the 
relief of Carthage. 
It had been the frequent Pl'actice of the 110m'ish tribes to 
join the invaders, to share the plunder, to profess the faith, 
and to revolt to their savage state of independence and idola- 
try, on the first retreat or misfortune of the Moslem
. The 
prudence of Akbah had proposed to found an AraLian colony 
in the heart of Africa; a citadel that Inight curb the levity of 
the Darbarians, a place of refu.ge to secure, against the acci- 
dents of war, the wealth and the falnilics of the Saracens. 
'Vith this' view, and nnder the 1110dest title of the station of 
a caravan, he planted this colony in the fiftieth year of the 
IIegira. In the present decay, Cairoan 154 still holds the 
second rank in the kingdom of Tunis, from which it is distant 
about fifty rniles to the south: 15.3 .its inland situation, twelve 
Iniles westward of the sea, has protected the city from the 
Greek and Sicilian fleets. \Vhen the wild beasts and ser- 
pents were extirpated, when the forest, or rather wilderness, 
,vas cleared, the vestiges of a ROlnan town were discovered 
in a sandy plain: the vegetable food of Cairoan is brought 
fron1 afar; and the scarcity of springs constrains the inhabit- 
ants to collect in cisterns and reservoirs a precarious snpply 
of rain-\\ater. These obstacles were subdued by the industry 
of Akbah; he traced a circumference of three thousand and 
six hundred paces, which he cncompassecl with a brick ,vall ; 
in the space of five years, tho governor's palace was f;ur- 
rounded \\-ith a. sufficient nurnber of private habitations; a 
spacious mosch was supported by five hundred columns of 
granite, porphyry, and Numidian n1m'bIe; and Cairoan be- 
came the scat of" learning as well as of elnpire. But these 
were the glOl'ies of a later age; the new colony was shaken 
by the succesHivo defeats of Akbah and Zuheir, and the 
western expeditions were again interrupted by the civil dis- 


154 The foundation of Cairoan is mentioned by Ockley, (IIist. of the 
Saracens, vol. ii. p. 12g, 130;) and the situation, mosch, &c., of the 
city are dcscribed by l,eo .Africallus, (fo1. 75,) .Marmol, (tom. ii. p. 
c532,) and Shaw, (p. 115.) 
:;;5 A portentous, though frequent, mistake has been the confoul'd- 
iug, from a slight similitude of name, the CY'1"cne of the Greeks, and 
the Cairoan of the Arabs, t\yo cities which are separated by an interval 
of a thousand miles along the sea-coast. The great Thuanus has not 
escaped this fault, the le
s excusable aR it is connected with a formal 
and elaborate des
ription }f Africa, (Historiar. 1. vii. c. 2, in tom. i. p. 
2-1:0, ('<lit. BuC'klc-y.) 
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cord of the Arabian lTIonarchy. The son of the valiant Zo- 
bE'ir rna'ntained a war of twelve years, a siege of seven 
n10nths against the house of Olnmiyah. Abdallah was said 
to unite the fierceness of the lion with the subtlety of the fox 
but if he in 1 1erited the courage, he was devoid of the gen 
erositv, of his father.I 56 
Th
 return of domestic peace allowed the caliph Abdal- 
m
lek to resume the conq ucst of Africa; the standard was 
delivered to Hassan, governor of Egypt, and the revenue of 
that kingdom, with an army of forty thousand men, was con- 
secrated to the important service. In the vicissitudes of war, 
the interior provinces had been alternately won and lost by 
the Saracens. But the sea-coast still ren1ained in the hands 
of the Greeks; the predecessors of I-Iassan had respected the 
name .and fortifications of Carthage; and the number of its 
defenders was rècruited by the fugitives of Cabes and Tripoli. 
The arms of Hassan, were holder nnd more fortunate: he re- 
duced and piHaged the n1etropolis of Africa; and the n1en
ion 
of scaling-ladders may justify the suspicion that he anticipated, 
by a sudden assault, thc D101'e tedious operations of a regular 
siege. But the joy of the conquerors was soon disturbed by the 
appearance of the Christian succors. The præfect and patri- 
cian John, a general of experience and renown, clnbarked at 
Constantinople the forces of the Eastern empire; 1.')7 t1ICY 
were joined by the ships and soldiers of Sicily, and a power- 
ful reënforcement of Goths 1::i8 was obtained froIl1 the fears and 


lã6 Besides the Arabic chronicles of Abulfecla, Elmacin, and Abul- 
pharagiu::!, under the lxxiiid ycar of the Hegira, we may consult 
D'IIerbclot, (13ibliot. Orient. p. 7,) and Ockley, (lIist. of the Saracens, 
vol. ii. p. 339-349.) The latter has given the last ancl pathetic dia- 
logue between Abdallah anù his mother; but he has forgot a physi- 
cal effect of her grief for hi:;; death, the return, at the age of 1ún
ty, 
and fatal consequences, of her mcnscs. 
1;;7 LfEú}'TLOÇ - ånc.H-'Ta Ú, r PW.I,U.tLY.Ù i;wnl.HJ"E nl..v',",UI..t, O"TQL(Tt,yVJ' 
'lE ire' CXI;'-cDì
 ) IWtX1'J'tjJ' T;,V naT(!tXIOJ f!'IUiII;!OJ T(:jV nO),I.',uiWJ' ,(!!OXE'(!'- 
a
fIE}lO
 ll!!b
 leuf! X1jðv1'a Y.UTÙ 'Úì)l 
 tC(,I..tY.lju;j}. i
i.rl1-,"l"I/,H. :Kicephori 
Constantinopolitani Breviar. p. 28. The patriarch of Constantinoplc, 
with Theophanes, (Chronograph. p. 303,) have slightly mentioneti 
this last attempt for the relief of Africa. Pagi (Critica, tom. iii. p. 
129, 1<11) has nicely ascertained the chronology by a strict compari- 
son of the Arabic and Byzantine historians, 'who often di.:mgree both 
in time and fact. See likewise a note of Otter, (p. 121.) 
1;;8 Dove s' erano ridotti i nobili Romani e i Gotti; and afterward!;, 
i Romani sUt:)'girono e i Gotti, lasciarono Carthagine, (Leo Afi'ican. fol. 
72, recto.) 1. know not frûm what Arabic writer tho African derivec\ 
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Jt'eligion of the Spanish monarch. The weight of the COIl- 
i>eJerate navy broke the chain that guarJeJ the entrance of 
the harbor; the l\rabs retired to Cairoan, or Tripoli; the 
Christians landed; the citizens hailed the ensign of the cross, 
and the winter was idly wasted in the dream of victory or de- 
liverance. But .Afl'ica was irrecoverably lost; the zeal and 
resentment of the commander of the faithful l .)!) prepared in 
the ensuing spring a more nunlerous armament by sea and 
land; and the patrician in his turn was compelled to evacuate 
the post anù fortifications of Carthage. A spcond battle was 
fought in the neighborhood of Utica: the Greeks and Goths 
were again defeated; and their timely embarkation saved 
them frorn the sword of I-Iassan, who had invested the slight 
and insufficient rampart of their camp. 'Vhatever yet 1'0- 
rnaincd of Carthage was delivered to the flames, anù the col- 
ony of Dido 160 and Cæsar lay desolate above two hundreù 
years, till a part, perhaps a twentieth, of the old circumfer- 
ence was repeopled by the first of the Fatimite caliphs. In 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, the second capital of 
the \V cst was represented by a mosch, a college without stu- 
dents, twent.y-five or thirty shops, and the huts of five hun- 
dred peasants, who, in their abject poverty, displayed the a1'- 
rogance of the Punic senators. Even that paltry village was 
swept a way by the Spaniards whom Charles the Fifth had 
statiuned in the fortress of the Goletta. The ruins of Car- 
thage have perished; and the place rnight be unknown if 


his Goths; but the fact, though new, is so interesting and so proba.. 
ble, that I will accept it on the slightest authority. 
1;'9 This commander is styletl by :Kicephorus BU(fI).f1j
 ;fa!!W(,:1'/JIJ', 
a vague though not improper definition of the caliph. Theophanes 
introduces the strange appellation of TI
I/JJr(J(fI

/I'JulIJç, which his inter- 
preter Goal' explains by ri;:i,. A.::em. They may approach the truth, 
ill assigning the active p:lrt to the minister, rather than the prince; 
but they forget that the Ommiadcs ha
l only a kateo, or secretary, and. 
that the office of Vizier was not revived or institutetl till the 13:!d veal' 
of the IIe
ira, (D' Her helot, p. 91
.) w 
16U Accordin
 to Solinus (1. 27, p. 3Cì, eùit. Salmas.) the Carthage 
of Dido stood either G77 or 737 year
; a various readin
, which pro- 
cetds from the difference of 
ISS. or editions, (Salma
. Plin. Exercit. 
tom. i. p. 228.) The former of these account
, which 
iYes 82;
 years 
before Christ, is more con::;istent with the well-weighelt teatimony of 
V elleius l)aterculu
; but the latter is preferred by our chronologist, 
(
Iarsham, Canon. Chron. p. 30S,) as more agreeable to the Hebrew 
and Tvrian annals. 
. 21. 
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sorne broken arches of an aqueduct diù not guide the foo
 
ste
)s of the inquisitive traveller.l G1 
rhe Cheeks were expelled, but the Arabians were nol yet 
n1asters of the country. In the interior provincc:s the 1\100rs 
or Berbers,ltj2 so feeble under the first Cæsars, so formiùable 
to the Byzantine princes, 111aintaincd a disorderly resistance 
to the religion and power of the successors of l\lahomet. 
Under the standard of their queen Cahina, the independent 
tribes acquired some degree of union and discipline; and as 
the 1\1001's respected in their fCll1alcs the character of a 
prophetess, they attacked the invaders with an enthusiasm 
similar to "their own. '1'he ycteran bands of Hassan were in- 
adequatc to the defence of Africa: the conquests of an age 
were lost in a single day; and the Arabian chief, overwhelmed 
by the torrent, retired to the confines of Egypt, and ex- 
pected, five years, the promised succors of the caliph. After 
the retreat of the Saracens, the victorious prophetf'ss assem- 
bled the l\foorish chiefs, and recommended a measure of 
strange and savage policy. " Our cities," said she, 
, and the 
gold and silver which they contain, . perpetually attract the 
urn1S of the Arabs. These vile metals are not the objects of 
our ambition; we content ourselves with the simple produc- 
tions of the earth. Let us destroy these citics; let us bury 
in their ruins those pernicious treasures; and when the ava- 
rice of our foes shall be destitute çf telnptation, perhaps they 


161 Leo African. fol. 71, verso; 72, recto. 11m'mol, tom. ii. p. 445 
-447. Shaw, p. 80. 
162 The history of the word Barbar may be classed under four 
periods. 1. In the time of Homer, when the Greeks and A '5iatics 
might probably URe a common idiom, the imitativc sound of Barbar 
,vas applied to the ruder tribes, whose pronunciation was most harsh, 
whose 
rammar was most defective. J('{
fÇ B(/.Qa'
Ct!!(
(PW1 01, (Lliaù, ii. 
867, with the Oxford Scholiast, Clarke's Annotation, and Henry 
Stephens's Greek Thesaurus, tom. i. p. 720.) 2. :From the time, at 
least. of Herodotus, it was extended to all the nations 1"ho wero 
strangers to the language and manners of the Greeks. 3. In the ago 
of Plautns, the Romans submitted to the insult, (l)ompeius :Festus, 
1. ii. p. 48, edit. Dacier,) and freely gaye themselves tl1(' name of Bar- 
hlrians. They insensibly claimed an exemption f(n' Italy, and her 
suhject provinces; and at length removed the disgr
ccfnl appellation 
to the savage or hostile nations beyond the pale of the empire. 4. In 
every sense it was due to the :Uoors: the famiJiar word was borrowed 
from the Latin provincials by the Arabian conqueror:", and has justly 
settled as a local denomination (Barbary) aJong the northern coast of 
Aft-ica. 
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win cea.se to disturb the tranquillity of 8. warlike people. j 
"rhc proposal was accepted with unanimous applau
e. Fron1 
'ranf;ier to Tripoli.. the buildings, Of at lea.st the fortificati<1nS, 
were demolished, the fruit-trees were cut down, the mcans 
of subsistence were extirpat{)d, a fertile and populous garden 
was changed into a desert, and the historians of a 1110re recent 
period could discern the frequent traces of the pros
rity and 
devastation of theil' ancestors. Such is the tal-e of the rnod. 
ern A.rabÌ-ill1s. Y ct I strongly suspect that their ignorance of 
nntiq \lity, the love of the n1arveilous, ami the fa,,-.:hiol1 of 
extolling å.o philosophy of Barbarians, has induced then1 to 
describe, as one voluntary act, the calanlities of t1u--ec hun.. 
dred years since the first fury of the Donatists and Vall
 
daIs. In the progress of the revolt, Cahina had most 
probably contributed her share of destruction; and the alarm 
of universal ruin might tcrrify and alicnate the cities that 
had reluctantly yielded to her unworthy yoke. They no 
longer hoped, perhaps they no longer wished, the return of 
their Byzantine sovcreigns: their presen.t servitude was not 
..-\lleviatcd by the benefits of order and justice; and the n10st 
zealous Catholic must prefer the imperfect truths of the Ko. 
ran to the bliud and rude idolatry of the 11001':3. 'I'he general 
of the Saracens w.as again received as the savior of the 
province: the frienùs of civil socicty conspireù against the 
s:lvagcs of the land; and the royal prophetess ,,,'as 
lain in 
the first battle, which overturned thc baseless fabric of her 
superstition anù empire. The same 8pirit revived under the 
successor of IIassan: it was finally queUed by the activity of 
l\Iusa and his two 80ns; but the number of the rebels may be 
prcsumcd frmn that of three hundred thousand captives; sixty 
thousand of whom, the caliph's fifth, were sold for the profit of 
the public treasury. Thirty thousand of the Barbarian youth 
were enlisted in the troops; and the pious labors of l\{usa, to 
inculcate the knowledge Rnd practice of the Koran, accus- 
tomed the Africans to obey the apostle of God and the com. 
Inandcr of the faithful. In their climate and government, 
their diet and habitation, thB wandering 1\loo1's resen1bled the 
Bedowecns of the desert. \Vith the religion they were proud 
to adopt the language, namc, and origin, of Arabs: the blood 
of the strangers and mttiv(
s \VD.S insensibly ming!ed; and 
from the Euphrates to the l\tlantir., th.e same nation might 
seenl to be diffused over the sandy plains of Asia and Africa. 
Yet I will not deny that fifty thousand tcnts of !lUrC Arabians 
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might be transported over the NiJe, and scattf'red through the 
Lih)'an dpsert ; and I am not ignorant that five of the :Moorish 
tribes still retain their barbaruus idio"n1, with the appeHation 
and character of 'll...'lLÍ/.c ....t\fricans. J63 
V. In the pro3ress of cont[11Pst from the north and south, 
the Goths and the SarDc('n
 encountered each other on the 
confines of Europe and Africa. In the opinion of the latter, 
the difference of rc!i
iün is a rCásonable ground of enmity 
and warfare.I G4 
As early as the tirne of Othmau,lGJ their piratical squad- 
rons had ravüf!pd the coast of .Andalusia; IGò nor had they 
forgotten the relief of Carthage by the Gothic succors. In 
that age, as well as in tIle present, the kings of Spain were 
pos3cssed of the fortress of Ceuta; one of the columns of 
Jlercu:es, which is d 1 vided by a narrow strait frorn the oppo- 
site pillar or point of Europe. A. small portion of l\Iauri1ania 
was still wanting to th(' AÙic[ll1 conquf'st; but ?vl11
a, in the 
pride of victory, was rcpuJscfl from the walls of Ccuta, by the 
vigilance and courage {Jf Count Julian, the general of the 
Goths. Fron1 his disappointment and perplexity, l\1usa was 
relieved hy an unexpected message of the Christian cJ1Ícf, 
who offcretl his place, his person, anll his sword, to the suc- 
cessors of l\IahoI11ct, and solicited the d isgrLlccful hOllor of 
introducing their anTIS into the heart of Spain.lt>7 If we 


163 The first book of Leo AfriC'anns, and the 
bservations of Dr. 
Shaw, (p. 220) 2
3, :?
;-, 2-17, &c.,) will throw some li3'ht on the rovillg' 
tribes of l3arban-, of Ar
Ì'Ían or 
\loorish descent. But Shaw had 
seen these say:...gcs ,\ ith distant terror; and Leo, a capti,e in the 
V atic
m, appears to hnxc lost more of his Ardbic, than he could ac- 
quire of Greek or Homan, lcarnin
. 
,Iany of his gl"().<'S mistakes might 
be detC'ctecl in the first period of the 
lahometan hif'tory. 
le..
 In a confercnce with a prin('e of the Grceks, .;\mrou o1servcd, 
that their rdil"ion was Úiifcrellt; upon which score it '\"a
 lawful for 
lJlothers to qU
lTcl. Ockley's lIi'5tory of the tiaracclls, vol. i. p. 328. 
165 Abu]feda, Annal. ::\loslem. p. 78, Yers. }{ciske. 
lC6 The 112111C of Andnlusia is aprlicd by the ....\.raus not only to the 
modern province, but to the whole renill
ula of Spain, (Geograph. 
Nub. p. 1.31. V'IIerbclot, Bihliot. Orient. p. 111, 115.) The ct) mol- 
ogy has 11een mo...t improbably deducCll from Yandalll.
i:t, country of 
the Yandals, (lYAnyille, Etats de l'Em'ope, p. 116, 147, &c.) Butthc 
Hanclalusia of Casiri, which sigulÍÌe::i, in AIabic, the region of the 
evenin. r , of the \Ye:;t, ill a ,yard, the IIespel"Ía of the Greck
, is per- 
fectly 
ppositc, (Bibliot. Arabico-Hispana, tom. ii. p. 327, &c.) 
167 The fall and re'iurrection of the Gothic monarchy are related by 
:Mariana, (tom. í. p. 23S-
60, 1. vi. c. ID-26, 1., ii. c. 1, 2.) That 
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inquire into the cause of his treachery, the Spaniards will 
repeat the popJlar story of his daughter Canl; 1G8 * of a 
virgin who was seduced., or ravished, by her sovereign; of a 
faLfieI' who sacrificed his religion and country to the thirst of 
revenge. The passions of princes have often been licentious 
and dC'structivc; hut this well-known tale, romantic in itself, 
is inùifferently supported by external evidence; and the his- 
tory of Spain will" suggest some motives of interest and policy 
1110re congenial to the breast of a veteran statesman.I 69 After 
the decease or deposition of 'Vitiza, his two sons were sup- 
planted by the arnbition of Roderic, a noble Goth, whose 
father, the duke or governol' of a province, had fallen a victiln 
to tbe preceùing tyranny. The Inonarchy was still elective; 
but the sons of \Vitiza, educated on the steps of the thronu, 
were impatient of a private station. Their resentment was 
the more dangerous, as it was varnished with the dissimula- 
tion of courts: their followers were excited by the remem- 
brance of fhvors and the promise of a revolution; and their 


historian ha<; infu".ell into hi... noble work (IIi:.;toriæ de Rebus Hispa- 
niæ, libri xx
. Ha
æ Comitum, 1733, ia four volumes in folio, with 
the Continuation of )1iniana) the style and spirit of a Roman classic; 
and after the xiith century, hi;;; knowledge and judgment may be 
safely tru::ited. TIut the Jesuit is not exempt from the prejudices of 
hi::, order; he adopts and adorns, like his rival Buchanan, the most 
ab
urtl of the national legends; he is too careless of criticism and 
chronology, and supplies, from a lively fancy, the chasms of historical 
evidence. These chasms are large and frequent; Hoderic, archbishop 
of Toledo, the father of the Spanish history, Ii ,oed five h unclretl years 
after the conquest of the Arnb
, and the more eady accounts are com- 
pri.,ed in some meagre lines of the blind chronicles of Isidore of Bada- 
joz, (Pac('n::ii
,) and of . \lphonso III., king of Leon, which I have 
seen only in the annals of Pa..;i. 
1G
 La viol (says Yoltaire) C.:5t aussi d.ifficile fl faire CJ.U'
l prouver. 
DC3 Evêque3 se roient ils li
nés pour une fiUe? (IIi.-.;t. Gén&ralc, c. 
xxvi.) IIi., argument i:-i not logically conclusive. 
16:} III the story of Cavil, )Iariana (1. vi. c. 21, p. 241, 242) seems to 
vie with the Lucrecia of Livy. Like the ancients, he seldom quotes; 
amI. the oldest testimony of lJaronius, (A.nnal. Eccle
. A. I>. 71ð, 
 o. 
10,) that of Lucas Tudensis, a Gallician deacon of the xiiith contury, 
only says, Cava, quam 1'1'0 concubin<l utebatu.r. 


· But, says 
I. Conùl'>, the n<lme of La Cava, that of A1ifa assi
ne(l to 
her attcudallt, anù all the circumstances with which the talc is embellished, 
di:stinctly prove that this anecdote is nothing more than an Arabian fiction, 
founded on some of the popular poetic romances of the country. Do 
Marles, (the abbreviator of Cond",) Hist. des Arabe5 en Espagne, vol. i. 
p. 63. -)1. 
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uncle Oppas, archbishop of Toledo êind SeviìIe, was the first 
person in the church, and the second in the state. It is 
probable that Julian was involved in the disgrace of the 
unsuccessful faction; that he had little to hope and much 
to fear fron1 the new reign; and that the imprudent king 
could not forget or forgive the injuries which Roderic anù his 
family had sustained. The Blerit and influence of the count 
rendered him a useful or formiùable suhject: his estates 
were ample, his followers bold and numerous; and it was too 
fatally shown, that, by his Andalusian and l'vlanritanian com- 
n1ands, he held in his hand the keys of the Spanish mon- 
archy. Too feeble, however, to 111eet his sovereign in arms, 
he sought the aid of a foreign power; and his rash invitation 
of the .1\1oors and Arabs proùuced the calamities of eight 
hundred years. J n his epistles, or in a personal interyiew, he 
revealed the wealth and nakedness of his country; the weak- 
ness of an unpopular prince; the degeneracy of an effeminate 
people. The Goths were no longer the victorious Barbarians, 
"\vho had humbled the pride of ROlne, despoiled the queen 
of nations, and penetrated fr0111 the Danube to the Atlantic 
Ocean. Secluded f1'01n the world by th9 Pyrenæan moun- 
tains, the successors of Alaric had shul1bercd in a long 
peace: the walls of the cities were moulùered into dust: the 
youth had abanùoned the exercise of arms; and the presun1p- 
tion of their ancient 
'enown would expose them in a field 
of battle to the first assault of the invaders. The ambitious 
Saracen was fired by the ease and in1portance of the attempt; 
but the execution was delaved till he had consnlted the com- 
Inander of the faithful; and his n1essenger returned with the 
permission of \Yalid to annex the unknown kingdon1s of the 
\Vest to the religion and throne of the caliphs. In his resi- 
dence of Tangier, 1\1 usa, with secrecy and caution, continued 
his correspondence and hastcn
d his preparations. But the 
remorse of the conspirators was soothed by the fallacious 
assurance that he should content himself with the glory and 
spoil, without aspiring to establish the 1\10sle111s beyond the 
SC3. that separates Africa fron1 Europe. l7O 


J71) The Orientals, Elmacin, Abulpharagius, Ab ulfec.1 a , pass oyer 
the conquest of Spain in silence, or with a single worù. The text of 
N ovairi and the other Arabi3.11 writers is represented, though with 

ome foreign alloy, by 
I. de Cm'donne, (Ilist. de l' Afriq ne et de 
l'Espagne sous la Domination des A.rabes, Pari
, 1765, 3 yolfol. in 
12mo. tom. i. p 55-11-1,) anll more concisely by 
I. dc UuigllC:5, 
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Before }\Iusa would trust an army of the faithful to tlll> 
traitors and infidels of a foreign land., he made a less danger- 
ous trial of their strength and veracity. One hundred Arabs, 
and four hundred Africans, passed over, in four vessels, from 
Tangier or Ceuta: the place of their descent on the opposÎle 
shore of the strait is marked by the name of Tarif their chief; 
ar:d the date of this Inemorable event lïl is fixed to the month 
of Ramadan., of the ninety-first year of the Hegira, to ihe 
lTlOnth of July, seven hundred and forty-eight years from the 
Spanish æra of Cæsar,172 seven hundred and ten after the b
rth 
of Christ. From their first station, they marched eighteen nliles 
through a hilly country to the castle and town of Julian: 173 
on which (it is still called Algczire) they bestowed the nan1e 
of the Green 1s1.tnd, from a verdant cape that advances into 
the sea. Their hospitable entertainment, the Christians who 
joined their standi.'ud, their inroad into a fertile and unguarded 


(Rist. def; Huns, tom. i. p. 34:7-3.50.) The librarian of the Bscuri.ðl 
has not satisfied my hope...;: yct he appears to hav.e scarched witlL / 
diligence his broken materials; and thc hi
tory of the conqu,-,st if 
illustrated by some valuable fragmcnts of the genuine Razis, (wh,\. 
wrote at Corùuba, A. II. 300,) of Dcn HaÚI, &c. See llihiiot. Arabico 4 
Hispana, tom. ii. p. 3
., 10,,), lOG, 182, 252, 319-3iU. On this occa"' 
sion, the industry of .Pagi has been aided by the Arabic learning of 
his fricnd the Abbé de Longu.cruc, and to their joint l
tbors I am 
dceply indebted. 
171 A mistake of Roderic of Toledo, in compH-ring the lunar years 
of the IIczira with the Julian yea.rs of the ....i::ra, has determined Baro. 
nius, :M:ariana, and the cro.wd of Sp<mish historians, to place the first 
invasioll jn the year 71
, and thc battlc of :x.eres in Novcmber, 714. 
This anachronism of threc ycars 11:ls been dctected by the morc correct 
indu
try of moùern chronologists, above aU, of Pagi, (Critica, tom. 
iii. p. 169, 171-174,) who have restored the genuine date of the 
revolution. At the present time 7 an Arabian scholar, like Cardonne, 
who adopts the ancicnt error, (tom. i. p. 7.5,) is inexcusably ignorant 
or carelc.3s. 
172 The Æra of Cæsar, "hich in Spa.in wa:-) in lc
al and popula.r use 
till thc xivth ccntury, bcgin!'i thirty-eight years befor
 the birth of 
Christ. I would refer the origin to the gcncral peace by sea and 
lancl
 which confirmed the power and partition of the Triumvirs, (Dion 
Cassius,!. xlviii. p. 54:7, D.j3. Appian, ùe Bell. Civil. 1. v. p. 1034, 
edit. fol.) Spain was a province of Cæsar Octaviall; anù Tarragona, 
wIlier. raised the first templc to Augustu
, (Tacit. Annal. i. 78,) might 
DOl'row from the Orientals this mode of flattcry. 
173 The road, thc cou.ntry, the old castle of Count Julian, and the 
Imvcrstitiou8 belicf of the Spaniards of hidden treasures, &c., are 
describc!l bY' Père Labat (Voyages cn Espagnc ct Cll Italic, tom. i 
r. 207-217) with his usual1)lea
ê.Ultry. 
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province, tho richness of their spoil, and the safc1y of their 
return, announced tf) their brethren the most fayorable omen9 
of victory. In the ensuing spring, five thonsanù veterans and 
volunteers were cnlLarked under the commml(] of l'arik, a 
dauntless and skilful soldier, \\.ho surpassed the expectation 
of his chief; and the nC'cessary transports wcre provided 
by the industry of their too Ül.itllful ally. The 
3aracens 
landed 174 at the pillar or point of Bm'ope; the corrupt and 
familiar appellation of Gibraltar (Gebel aZ Tarik) describes 
the mountain of Tarik; and the intrc1.1chments of his camp 
were t!lC first outline of those fortifications, v..'lJich, in the 
11an(18 of our countrymen, have rcsisted the art and power of 
the hJHse of BOlll'hon. Th(
 anjacellt governors informed the 
court of Toledo of the descent and pt'o:;1'ess of the Arabs; 
and tho defeat of his E'-"utenant Edeco, who had been com- 
manded to seize tllld bind the presumptuous st.rangers, admon- 
ished Roderic of the tìlagllÍîude of the dang:er. At the royal 
::;nmm-.ms, the dukes and counts, the bishops and nobles of 
the U-othic Inûnarcbv, Lì.::,semhled at the h('i.u.1 uf their fullow- 
ers; and the title or" King of the 11.omall
..;, whi
h i::; cmployed 
by an AraLic historian, may be excused by the clo::;e ufIinity 
of language, religion, aw1 mamlt'rs, betv..-ecn the nations of 
Spain. I-:Iis army consisted of nincty or a LunJ
'ed thol1snnù 
1nen; a fonnidable pO\\-cr, if theil' íiùclity and discipline had 
been adequate to t:lcir numbers. The troops of Tarik had 
been augmented to tw(.I\'e thollSal1d Saracens; but the Chris- 
tian rnalecontcnts were aUl.
icted Ly the influence of Julian, 
and a crowJ of Africans Ino::;t greedily tasted the temporal 
blc:::;sinp;s of tIlC Koran. In the IlcighiJorboJu of Cadiz, the 
town of Acres 17.") has bC('ll illustnltcLI bv the cnCOl1ntC'r which 
determ in('d t}w fate of t tc kilìgdom; tilC stream of 1 he Gua- 
dalete, which falls into tlJC bay, divideu the two cnmps, and 
lnnrÌ\ed the advanciJ}'r anù retreating skirmishes of three suc- 
ce: ,:jive and bloody d;'v
_;. On the fourth day, the two armies 
joined a 11l0i'e serlO!! Dnd dc('j
..;ive issue; but AJaric would 


174 The XuHan G('
.!ral'};r (p. Vi 1) explains the topography of the 
war; hut it i, hi
hly ill' rcc1i!1p that the lictltenant of .Mu:-5tt Hhould 
f'Xf'
ute the dc..;perate Pfnl liS ..::-; moasure of Imrnill'.! his 
hips. 
17;' ::\..crcs (the It,")m.lIl. C' >b:1Y of A"ua. lte;
ia) i..."I ollly two lengut's 
Crom Carliz. III the _ á:;!l l _uLury it 1yae.. a 
rallélry of c__n'Jl j and the 
wine of Xerc; is hmilinr L , t:lC 11a ions of E'.uopp, t Lull. :N onii Hi::;- 
pallia, c. 13, r. .j 1-f)(;, a ,,'rk of conc,-", and conci;:;c knowledgc; 
D' AnviUc) Etats dc l' Elln
l'(" L,
0. 1). 1
 L) 
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have blushed at the sight of his llnworthy successor, sustaining 
on .his hend a diadem of pearls, encumbered with a flowing 
robe of 
olJ and silken embroidery, and reclining on a litter 
or car of iyory dra\vn by two white mules. Notwithstanding 
the valor of the Saracens, they fainted under the weight of 
mnltitwlcs, and the plain of Xeres was oversprcad with six- 
teen thousand of their dead bodies. "l\Iy brethren," said 
Tarik to his surviving companions, "the enemy is before YO
l, 
the sea i
 behind; whither would ye fly? Follow your gen- 
eral: I am resolved either to lose my life, or to trample. on 
the prostrate king of the Romans." Besides t
1e resource of 
dc
pair, he confided in the secret correspondence and noctur- 
nal intenTiews of Count Julian with the sons and the brother 
of'Vitizao . The twu princes and the arehbishop of Toledo 
occupied the 11lOst important post: thcir well.tinlCd dcfection 
hruke the ranks of the Christians; each warrior was prompted 
by fear 01' suspicion to consult his personal safety; and the 
remains of the l
othic army were scattered or destroyed in 
the flight and pur:::;uit of the three following days. }\midst the 
general disorder, Roderic started from his car, and mounted 
Orelia, the fleetest of his horses; but he esc(!.ped f1"01n a sol- 
dier'
 death to perish more ignobly in the watcrs of the Eætis 
or Guadalquivir. I!is diadem, his robes, anù his courser, 
were fouad on the bank; but as the body of the Gothic prince 
was lo
t in the ,'{aves, the pride and ignorance of the caliph 
Blust have bef'
l gratifieù with SOlUe meaner head, \Vhich was 
expo
ed in tr
Llmph before the palace uf Damascus. " Aud 
such," contilllH'S a yal iant historian of the Araù::;, "is the 
fate of those kings who withdraw themselves fronl a field of 
b3-ttle." li6 
Count Julian had plllnged so deep into guilt and infamy, 
t1nt his only hope, was in the ruin of his. cOllntry. After the 
baele of Xcres, he rccoml1lcnr]('(l the IDOSt effectual lUcasures 
to the victorious Saracen. ,. 'rhe kin
 of the Goths is slain; 
their princes have fled before you, th(' army is routed, the 
nation is astoni
hed. Secure with sufficient ùetaclunents the 


176 1d sane infortunii rc
iblls pedem e
 acie rcfercntibus sæpe con- 
tin
it. (Ben IIazil of Grenada, in Hibliot. ..\..rabieo-Ilispalla, tom. ii. 
p. :3ìi.) Sr.me credulou
 Sl,anianh believe that King l
oderic, or 
Rodrigo, escaped to a' rU1t's cell; and others, that he was ca"3t 
alive into a tub full of 
 nts, from whence he cxclaimeù, \\ ith a 
lamentable voice, "Thcy ell. {our the part "ith whi{'h I have so 
griCyoW'Üy sinned." (DOll Quixote, part ii. 1. iii. c. i.) 
YOLo Y. "0'") 
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cIties of' Bætica; but in person, and without delay, nlarch to 
the royal city of Toledo, and allow not the distracted Chris- 
tians either time or tranquillity for the election of a new 
l11onarch." Tarik listened to his advice. A Roman captive 
and proselyte
 who had been enfranchised by the caliph him- 
self, assaulted Cordova with seven hundred borse: he swatn 
the river, surprised the town, and drove the Christians into 
the great church, where they defended themselves above 
three 1110nths. Another rletachment reduced the sea-coast of 
Bætica, which in the last period of the 1\Ioorish power has 
comprised in a narrow space the populous kingdOln of Gre- 
nada. The march of Tarik from the Bætis to the Tagus 171 
was directed through the Sierra rt'lorena, that separates Anda. 
lusia and Castille, till he appeared in arms under the walls 
of Toledo.I 78 The most zealous of the Catholics had es- 
caped with the relics of their saints; and if the gates were 
shut, it was only till the victor haJ subscribed a fair and rea- 
:-;onable capitulation. The. yoluntary exiles \vere allo\ved to 
depart with their effects; seven churches were appropriated 
to the Christian worship; the archbishop and his clergy were 
at liberty to exercise their functions, the lllonks to practise or 
neglect their penance; and the Goths anJ Romans were left 
in all civil and critninal cases to the subordinate jurisdiction 
of their own laws and magistrates. Bnt if the justice of 
Tarik protected the Christians, his gratitude and policy re- 
warded the Jews
 to whose secret or open aid he was indebted 
for his most important acquisitions. Persecuted by the kings 
and synods of Spain, who had often pressed the alternatiye 
of banishment or baptism, that outcast nation em braced the 
1110ment of revenge: the comparison of their past and pres- 
ent state was the pledge of their fidelity; and the alliance 
between the disciples of 1\loses and of l\Iahomet was main. 
tained till the final æra of their common expulsion. From 


li7 The direct road from Cordnba to Toledo was measured by 
Ir. 
Swinburne's mules in 72
 hours; but a larger computation must be 
adopted for t.he slow and devious marches of an army. The Arabs 
traversed the provinee of I
a :Mancha, which the pen of Cervantes has 
transformed into classic ground to the reatlcrs of every nation. 
171:1 The antiquities of Toledo, Urbs Parva in the !Juuic wars, Thb, 
Regia in the vith century, are briefly described by Nonius, (Ilispallia, 
c. õD, p. 181-186.) He borrows f1'om H.ocleric thefalale palatium of 
:\loorish portraits; but modestly insinuates that it was 110 more than 
a !toman amphitheatre. 
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tllC royal seat of Toledo, th 
 Arabian leader spread his con. 
quests to the north, over the 1110dern realnls of Castille and 
Leon; but it is needless to enumerate the cities that yielded 
on his approach, or again to d."'scribe the table of emerald,17
 
transported from the East by the Romans, acquired by th
 
Goths mnong the spoils of ROIne, and presented by th(' 
Arabs to the throne of pal11aS
us. Beyond the Asturiaf\ 
lTIountains, the nl
_lfitime town oJ Gijon was the tern1 180 of 
the lieutenant of l\Iusa, who had performed, with the speet\ 
of a traveller, his victorious march, of seven hundred nliles. 
from tbe rock of Gibraltar to the Bay of Biscay. 1'he fail 
ure of land cOl11pellcd him to retreat; and he was recülleC1 
to Toledo, to excuse his presumption of subduing a' kingdom 
in the absence of his general. Spain, which, in a }110re sav- 
age and disorderly state,. had resisted, two hundred years, the 
arms of the Romans, was overrun in a few months by those 
of the S3,racens; anù such was the eagerness of submission 
and treaty, that the governor of Cordova is recorded as the 
only chief who fell, without conditior1s, a prisoner into their 
hands. rrhe cause of the Goths had been irrevocably judged 
in the field of Xercs; and, in the national dismay, each part 
of the monarchy declined a contest with the antagonist whc 
had vanquished the united strength of the whole. HH That 
strength had been wasted by two successive seasons or faIn. 
ine and pestilence; and the governors, who were irÜpaticnt 
to surrender, lTIight exaggerate the difficulty of collecting the 


. li
 In the IIistoria Araburn, (c. Ð, p. 17, ad ealcem Elmacin,) Itod- 
cric of Toledo describes the emerald tables, and inserts the nam.e of 
:11eclinat Almeyda, in Arabic words and letters. lIe appear;.! to be 
conver3ant with the :\IahomC'tan writers; but I cannot agree with 1\1. 
de Guignes, (IIist. des Huns, tom. i. p. 3.50,) that he had read and 
transcribed :N ovairi; because he was dead a hundred years befJre 
N oyairi composed his history. This mistake is founde.d on a still 
grosser error. .M. de Guignes confounds the historian u'oderic Xime- 
nes, arehbishop of Toleclo in the xiiith century, with Cardinal Ximenes, 
who governed Spain in the beginning of the xyith, and .was the 
tmbject, not the author, of historical compositions. 
I!1U Tarik might have inscribed on the last rock, the boast of lteg- 
nard and his companions in their Lapland journey, 
" Hie tandem 8t.ctimlls, nobis ubi ùefllit. orhi
." 
151 Such was the argument of the traitor Oppa
, and every chief to 
whom it was addressed did not answ 
r with the spirit of rclagius: 
Omnis IIispania dudum. sub uno reriimille Gothorum, omnis exerci- 
tus lIispaniæ Ï1l uno congregatus Ismaelitarum non valuit sustincro 
impetum, (Chron. AlphollSi ltcóis, ar>ucl Pagi, tom. iii. p. 177.) 
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provisions of a siege. To disann the Christians, superstition 
likewise contributed her terrors: and 
he subtle Arab encour. 
aged the report of dreams, on1ens, and prophecies, and of the 
pOl'traits of the destined c
nquerors of Spain, that were dis- 
covered on bl'eaking open an apartlnent of the royal palace. 
Yet a spark of the vital flame was still alive: some invinci- 
ble fugitives preferred a ]ife of poverty and freedom in the 
Asturian valleys; the hardy mountaineers repulsed the slaves 
of the caliph; and the sword of Pelagius has been transformed 
into the sceptre of the Catholic kings.l è2 
On the intelligence of this rapid success, the applause of 
l\Iusa degenerated into envy; and he began, not to eon1- 
plain, but to fear, that Tarik would leave hÏ1n nothing to 
subdue. At the head of ten thousand Arabs and eight thou- 
sand Africans, he passed over in person fron1 1\Iauritania to 
Spain: the first of his companions were the noblest of the 
Koreish ; his eldest son was left in the command of Africa; the 
three younger brethren were of an age and spirit to second 
the boldest enterprises of their father. At his landing in AI.. 
gezire, he was respectfully entertaineJ by Count Julian, who 
stifled his inw[ùd remorse, and testified, both in words and 
actions, that the victory of the Arabs had not impaired his 
attachment to their cause. Some enemies yet remained for 
the sword of l\lusa. The tardy repentance of the Goths had 
compared their own numbers and those of the illvaders; t.he 
cities fro111 which the march of Tarik had declined considered 
thelnselves as irnpregnable ; and the bravest patriots defended 
the fortifications of Seville and l\1erida. They were suc- 
cessively besieged and reduced by the labor of l\Iusa, who 
. transported his cam p from the Bæti.s to the Anas, fi'Oln 
the Guadalquivir to the Guadiana. \Vhen he bclleld the 
works of Roman nlagnificence, the bridge, the aqul'ducts, the 
triumphal arches, and the theatre, of the ancient metropolis 
of Lusitania, "I shou]d imagine," said he to his four com- 
panions, " that the human race must have united their årt and 
power in the foundation of this cit.y: happy is the man who 
shall become its master! " fIe aspired to that happiness, but 
the Emcritans sustained on this occasion the honor of their 
de::3cent frOln the veteran legionaries of Augustus.l 83 Dis- 


lti
 The revival of the Gothic kingdom in the Asturias is distinctly 
though concisely noticed by D' 
\.nville, (Etats de l'Europe, p. 169.) 
193 The hCIlorablc relics of tho (->mtabrian war (Dion Cassius,!. lüi 
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daining t1:e cOnfinelTIent of their walls, they gave battle to tho 
Arabs on the plain; but an an1buscade rising frorn the shelter 
of a quarry, or a ruin, .chastised Üieir indiscretion, and inter- 
cepted their return. The w.ooùen turrets of assault were 
rolled forwards to the foot of the rmTIpart; but the defence 
of l\lerida was obstinate and long; and the castle.o.f tlte mar- 
tyrs was a perpetual testimony of the losses of the 
Ios- 
lems. The constancy of the besieged was at length subd ued 
by famine and despair; and the pruùent victor disguised his 
ilnpatience under the names of clemency and esteem. 'rhe 
alternative of exiìe or tribute was allowed; the churches were 
divided between the two religions; and the wealth of those 
who had fallen in the siege, or retired to Gallicia, was con- 
fiscated as the reward of the faithful. In the midway be- 
tween l\Ierida and Toledo, the lieutenant of l\lusa saluted the 
vicegerent of the caliph, and conducted him to the palace of 
the Gothic kings. 'fheir first interview was cold and fornlal: 
a rigid account was exacted of the treasures of Spain: the 
character of Tarik was exposed to suspicion and obloquy; and 
the hero was irnprisoned, reviled, and ignominiously scourged 
by the hand, or the command, of l\lus3,. Yet so strict was 
the discipline, so pure tbe zeal, or so tame the spirit, of the 
primitive l\Ioslelns, that, after this public indignity, Tarik could 
serve and be trusted in the reduction of the Tarragonest prov- 
in'ce. .A. 1110sch was erected at Saragossa, by the liberality 
of the Koreish: the port of Barceloila was opened' to the 
vessels of Syria; and the Goths were pursued beyond the 
Pyrenæan mountains into their Gallic 
rovince of SeptÏ1nallia. 
or Languedoc. 1ö4 In the church of 81. :t\1ary at Carcassone, 
l\Iusa fonnJ, but it is improbable that he lcft, sevcn equestrian 
statues of rnassy silver; and from his term or colunln of Nar- 


1). 720) .wcrc plant cd. ill this metropoli'l of Lusitania, perhaps of Spain, 
(submittit cui tota. snos IIispania fasccs.) :K onius (llispania, c. 31, 
p. 10G-110) cnumcratcs thc ancicnt structurcs, but concludes with a 
sigh: Urb::; hæc olim nobilissillla ael magnam incolarum infrequcntiam 
delapsa est, ct præter priscæ claïÍtatis rninas llihil ostelldit. 
l':ì-l Both the intcrpretcrs of 
ovairi. DC' Guignes (llist. des HUllS, 
tom. i. p. :319) and CardoIUle, (IIist. de l'.\friqueetde l'Espagne, tom. 
i. p. 93, 94,101,13<>,) lead Musa. into the Xarbonnese Uaul. But I 
find no mcntion of this enterprise, either in Itodcric of Tolcdo, or the 
:US:). of the Escu;rial, and the iuyasiol1 of the 
aTacens is postponed 
by a French chroniclc till thc ixth ycar after thc conquest of Bpain, 
A. D. 721, (Pagi, Critica, tom. it:. 1). 177, lÐJ. IIistorialls of :France, 
tom. üi.) I much question wh her 
lusa eycr pa
::!e<.l the !))Trcnces, 
22
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bonne, he returned on his footsteps to the Gallician and Lasl 
tanian shores of the ocean. During the absence of the father 
his son Abdelaziz chastised the insurgents of Seville, and re- 
duced, from l\Ialaga to Valentia, the sea-coast of the 1\lediter- 
ranean: h!s original treaty with the discreet and valiant 
Theodemir 1
.) will represent the lllannel'S and policy of the 
terms. "The conditions o..f peace agreed and SlCorn be/'lCeen 
Abdcla:iz, the son of llIusa, the son oj' Nassir, and Tlteodem.ir 
prince of the Goths. In the llai11e of the most merciful God, 
Abdelaziz n1akes peace on these conditions: t!tat Theoden1ir 
shall not be disturbed in his principality; nor any injury be 
offered to the life or property, the wives and children, the reli- 
gion and tern pies, of the Christians: that Theodcmir shall 
freely deliver his seven * citi"es, Orihl1ela, Valentola, Alicant, 
l\íola, Vacasora, Bigerra, (now Bejar,) Ora, (or Opta,) and 
Lorcn : that he shall not assist or entertain the ene111ies of the 
caliph, but shall faithfully communicate his knowledge of their 
hostile designs: that hill1self, and each of the Gothic nobles, 
shall annually pay one piece of gold, four measures of wheat, 
us many of barley, with a certain proporti
n of honey, oil, 
and vinegar; and that each of their vassals shall be taxed at 
one moiety of the said imposition.. Given the fourth of 
l{egeb, in the year of the I-Iegira ninety-fonr, and subscribed 
with the names of four l\Iussulman witnesses." 18G Theodemir 
and his subjects were treated with uncommon lenity; but the 
rate of tribute uppears to have fluctuated from a tenth to a 
fifth, according to the submission or obstinacy of the Chris- 
tians)87 In this revolution, many partial calarnities were 


IS5 Four hundred years after Theodemir, hi:; territories of l\Iurcia 
and Carthagena retain. in the Xubian geographer Ed.risi lp. 154:, 161) 
the name of TadmÏr, (D'Andile, Etats de l'Europe, p. 156. Pagi, 
tom. iii. p. 174.) In the present decay of Spanish agriculture, l\1r. 
Swinburne (Travels into Spain, p. 119) sliryeyecl with pleasure tho 
delicious valley from :Murcia to Orihuela, four leagues and a half of 
the finest corn, pulse, lucerne, oranges, &c. 
186 See the treaty in Arabic and Latin, in the Bibliotheca Arabico- 
Hispana, tom. ii. p. 105, 106. It is signed the 4th of the mOl1th of 
Regeb, A. H. 94, the 5th of April, A. D. 713; a date which seems to 
prolong the resistance of Theodemil", and the government of 
Ius:l. 
187 }'l'om the history of Sandoval, p. 87. Fleury (lIist. Eccles. tom. 
ix. p. 261) has given the substance of another treaty concluded A. 


.. Gibbon has made eight cities in Conde's translation Bigcrra does not 
&l)pear. --M. 
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inflicted by the carnal or religious passlOns of the enthusiasts: 

omc churches were profaned by the new worship: somt> 
relics or images were confounded with idols: the rebels were 
\)ut to the sword; and one town (an obscure place between 
!Jordçva and Seville) was razed to its foundations. Yet if we 

ompare the invasion of Spain by the Goths, or. its rcco\1cry 
by the kings of Castille and A.rragon, ,ve n1ust. applaud the 
luoderation and discipline of the Arabian conquerors. 
The exploits of l\lusa were perforn1ed in the evening of 
life, though he affected to disguise his age by coloring with a 
red powder the whiteness of his beard. But in the love of 
action and glory, his breast was still fired with the ardor of 
youth; and the possession of Spain was considered only as 
the first step to the lTIonarchy of Europe. \Vith a powerful 
armament by sea and land, he \Vas preparing to repass. the 
Pyrenees, to extinguish in Gaul and Italy the declining king- 
doms of the Franks aH(l Lom bards, and to preach the unity 
of God on the altar of the Vatican. FrciTI thence, subduing 
the Barbarians of Germany, he proposed to follow the course 
of the Danube fron1 its source to the Euxine Sea, to overthrow 
the Greek or Roman empire of Constantinople, and returning 
fronl Europe to 1\sia, to unite his new acquisitions with An.. 
tioch and the provinees of Syria.1 88 But his vast enterprise, 
perhaps of easy execution, must have seelTIed extravagant to 
vulgar minds; and the visionary conqueror was soon reminded 
of his dependence and scrvitud8- The friends of Tarik had 
effectually stated his services and wrongs: at the court of 
Damascus, the proceedings of I\Iusa were blamed, his inten- 
tions were suspected, and his delay in complying with the first 
invitation was chastised by a h..trsher and more peremptory 


.1'ß. C. 782, A. D. 734, between an Arabian chief and the Goths and 
Romans, of the territory of Couimbra in Portugal. The tax of the 
chu.rches is fixed at twenty-five pounds of gold; of the monasteries, 
fifty; of the cathedral:.;, one hundred: the Christians arc judged by 
their count, but in capital cases he must consult the alcaicle. The 
church doors must be shut, and they must respect the name of l\la- 
homct. I have not the original before me; it would confirm or 
destroy a dark susricion, that the piece has been forged to introduce 
the immunity of a n<.'ÏghboriuS" convent. 
188 This de
ign, which is attested. by several Arabian historians, 
(Carclonne, tom. i. p. 95, 96,) may be compared. with that of 
Iithri- 
dates, to march from the Crimæa to Rome; or with that of Cæ:;ar, to 
conquer the East, anù return home by the North; and all three are 
perhaps surpassed by the real and successful enterprise of IIannibal. 
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SUl11mons. An intrepid 111essenger of the caliph entered Ius 
camp at Lugo in Gallicia, and in the presence of the Saracens 
and Christians arrested the bridle of his horse. His own 
loyalty, or that of his troops, inculcated the duty of obedi- 
ence: and his disgrace was alleviated by the recall of his rival, 
and the permission of investing with his two governmehts his 
two sons, Abdallah find Abdelaziz. His long triumph from 
Ceuta to Damascus displayed the spoils of Africa and the 
treasures of Spain: four hundred Gothic nobles, wÜh gold 
coronets and girdles, were distinguished in his train; and the. 
number of male and female cap1ives, selected for their birth 
or beauty, was computed at eighteen, or even at thirty, thou- 
sand persons. As soon as he reached Tiberias in Palestine, 
he was apprised of the sickness and danger of the caliph, by 
a private message from Solil11an, h.is brother and presumptive 
heir; who wished to reserve for his own reign the spectacle 
of victory. I-lad 'Valid recovered, tl1.e delay of l\Iusa would 
have been criminal: he pursued his n1arch, and found an 
enemy on the throne. In his trial before a partial ju
ge 
against a popular antagouist, he was convicted of vanity and 
falsehood; and a fine of two hundred thousand pieces of gold 
either exhausted his poverty or proved his rapaciousness. The 
unworthy treatment of Tarik was revenged by a similar in- 
dignity; and the veteran commander, after a public whipping, 
stood a whole day in the sun before the palace gate, tiU he 
obtained a decent exile, under the pious name of a piIgrirnage 
to .Mecca. . The resentment of the ca1iph l11ight have been 
satiated ,vith the ruin of l\lusa; but his fears demanded the 
extirpation of a potent and injured family. A sentence of death 
was intimated with secrecy and speed to the trusty servants 
of the throne both in Africa and Spain; anù the forms, if not 
the substance, of justice were superseded in this bloody exe- 
cution. In the 1110sch or palace of Cordova, Abdelaziz was 
slain by the swords of the conspirators; they accu.sed thcir 
governor of claiming the honors of royalty; and his scandal- 
ous lTIarriage with Egilona, the widow of Roderic, offended 
the pre'judices both of the Christians and :Moslems. By a re- 
finement of cruelty, the head of the son was presented to the 
father, with an insulting question, whether he acknowledged 
the features of the rebel? "I know his features," he ex- 
claimed with indignation: "I assert his innocence; and I 
imprecate the same, a juster fate, against the authors of his 
death." The age and despair of l\1usa raised hirn above the 
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power of kings; and 1m expired at :Mccca of the anguish of a 
hroken heart. His rival was nlore favorably treated: his 
services were forgiven; and Tarik ,vas permitted to mingle 
with the crowd of slaves. 189 I am ignorant whether Count 
Julian wa::; rewarded with the death which he deserved in- 
deed, though not fron1 the hands of the Saracens; but the tale 
of their ingratitude to the sons of 'Vitiza is disproved by the 
most unquestionable evidence. The two royal youths were 
reinstated in the private patrimony of their father; but on th
 
decease of Eba, the elder, his daughter was unjustly de
poiled 
of her portion by the violence of her uncle Sigebut. 'The 
Gothic maid pleaded her cause before the caliph l-lashem, and 
obtained the restitution of her inheritance; but she was given 
in 111arriage to a noble Arabian, and their two SOlIS, Isaac and 
Ibrahim, were received in Spain with the consideration that 
was due to their origin and riches. 
.A province is assimilated to the victorious state by the i1\- 
troduction of strangers and the imitative spirit of the natives; 
and Spain, which had been successively tinctured with Punic, 
and Roman, and Gothic blood, imbibed, in a few generations, 
the name and Blanners of the Arabs. The first conquerors, 
and the twenty successive lieutenants of the caliphs, were 
attended by a numerous tra
n of civil and lnilitary followers, 
who preferred a distant fortune to a narrow home: the private 
and public interest was promoted by the establishment of 
faithful colonies; and the cities of Spain were proud to com- 
lnemorate the tribe or country of their Eastern progenitors. 
The victorious thtmgh lTIotley bands of Tarik anù 1\1 usa 
asserted, by the name of Spaniards, their orip:inal claim of 
conquest"; yet they allowed their brethren of Egypt to share 
their establishments of l\lnrcia and Lisbon. The royal legion 
of Damascus was planted at Cordova; that of Emesa at Se- 
ville; that of Kinnisrin or Chalcis at Jucn; that of Palestine 
at AIgezire and l\Iedina Sidonia. Th.c nativcs of Yemen and 
Persia were scattered round Toledo anù the inland country, 
and the fertile seats of Grenada were bestowed on tcn thou- 


H!9 I much regret our lo
s, or my ignorance, of two Arabic works 
of the viiith century, a Life of :\Iusa, and a Pocm on the exploits of 
'1'arik. Of these authentic piet:es, the former was composed by u 
grandson of )Iusa, who had escaped from the massacre of his kindred; 
the lattcr, by the vizier of the first Abdalrahmall, caliph of Spain, who 
might have conycrsed with some of the veterans of the conqueror, 
(Dibliot. A.rahico-Ilispana, tom. ii p. 3G
 139.) 
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sand horsemen of Syria and leak, the children of \- purest 
and most noble of the Arabian tribes.l 9o A spirit. ( emula- 
tion, sometin1Cs beneficial, 1110re frequently danger<Jus, was 
nourished by these hereditary factions. Ten years after the 
conquest, a rnap of the province was presented to the caliph 
the seas, the rivers, and the harbors, the inhabitants and cities, 
the climate, the soil, and the mineral productions of the 
earth.1 91 In the space of two centuries, the gifts of nature 
,vere improved by the agriculture,192 the manufactures, and 
the commerce, of an industrious people; and the effects of 
their diligence have been nlngnificd by the idleness pf their 
fancy. The first of the Ommiades who reigned in Spain 
solicited the support of the Christians; and in his edict of 
peace and protection, he contents hinÌself with a modest ill1- 
position of ten thousand ounces of gold, ten thousand pounds 
of silver, ten thousand horses, as nlany 111Ulos, one thousand 
cuirasses, with an equal number of helmets and lances.1
3 
'I'he 11108t powerful of his successors derived from the same 
kingdom the annual tribute of twelve rnillions and forty-five 


190 Bibliot. Arab. Hispana, tom. ii. p. 32, 252. The former of these 
quotations is taken from a Bio[Jrapltia IIispallica, by an Arabian of 
Valentia, (see the copious Extracts of Casiri, tom. ii. p. 30-121;) and 
the latter from a general Chronology of the Caliphs, and of the A.1Ì'Ícan 
and Spanish Dynasties, with a particular History of the kingdom of 
Grenada, of which CasÏ1'i has given almost an entire version, (Bibliot. 
Arabico-Hispana, tom. ii. p. 177-31Ð.) The author, Ebn Khateb, a 
native of Grenada, and a contemporary of N ovairi and Abulfeda, (born 
A. D. 1313, died A. D. 1374,) was an historian, geographer, phYbician, 
poet, &c., (tom. ii. p. 71, 72.) 
 
JDl Cardonne, JEst. de l' Afrique et de l'Espagne, tom. i. p. 116, 117. 
ID2 A conious treatise of husbandry, by an Arabian of Seyjlle, in the 
xiith centtîry, is in the Escuriallibråry, wand Cusiri had some thoughts 
of translating it. He gives a list of the authors quoted, Arabs as well 
as Greeks, Latins, &c.; but it is much if the ..A.ndalusian saw these 
strangers through the medium ðf his countryman Columella, (Casiri. 
13ibliot. Arabico-Hispana, tom. i. p. 323-338.) 
193 BiLliot. Arabico-Hisp'ana, tom. ii. p. 104:. Casiri translates the 
original testimony of the historian Rasis, as it is alleged in the .Arabic 
Diographia Hispanica, pars ix. But I am most exceedinglr surprised 
at the addre
s, Principibud cæterisque Christian is Hispanis suis Cas- 
tellæ. The name of Castellæ "vas unknown in the vüith century; the 
kingdom was not erectE;d till the year 1022, a hundred years after the 
time of Rasis, (Bibliot. tom. ü. p. 330,) and the appellation was always 
expressive, not of a tributary province, but of a line of castles independ- 
ent of the Nloorish yoke, (D' Anville, Etats de l'Europe, p. 166-170.) 
Had Casu'i been a critic, h.e 1-vould have deared a difficulty, perhaps 
of his own making. 
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thousand dinars or pieces of gold, about six 111il1ions of ster. 
LinO' money; 19 L 1 a SUll1 whieh, in the tenth century, mòst prob- 
o . . 
ably surpassed the united revenues of the ChrIstIan l1l0narcns. 
His royal scat of Cordova contained six hundred llloschs, nine 
hundred baths, and two hundred thousand houses; he gave 
laws to eighty citìes of the first, to three hundred of the second 
and third order; and the fertile banks of the Guadalquivir 
were adol'l1ed with twelve thousand villages and hmnlets. The 
A.rabs I111ght exaggerate the truth, but they created and they 
describe the B10st prosperous ærá of the riches, the cultivation, 
and the populousness of Spain.l 95 
The wars of the :Moslems were sanctified by the prophet) 
but among the various precepts and examples of his life, the 
caliphs selected the lessons of toleration that might tend to 
disarm the resistance of the unbelievers. Arabia was the 
temple and patrimony of the God of l\IahOlnet ; þut he beheld 
with less jealousy and affection the natìons of the earth. The 
polytheists and idolaters, who were ignorant of his name, 
Blight be lawfully extirpated by his votaries; 196 but a wibe 
policy supplied the obligation of justice; and after some acts 
of intolerant zeal, the l\Iahometan conquerors of I-lindostan 
have spared the pagods of that devout and populous country. 


194 Cardonne, tom. i. p. 33ï, 338. lIe computes the revenue at 
130,000,uOO of }'rench livreg. The entire picture of l)eace and pros- 
perity relieves the bloody uniformity of the ::\Ioori
h annals. 
19;) I am happy enough to possess a splendid and. interesting work, 
which has only been distributed in presents by the court of 1IIaùrid : 
Bibliotheca Arabico-llispana Escurialensis, opJrtl ct stlldio .J.lIiclw.elis 
Casiri, 8yro lJIamnitæ. .Jlatriti, in folio, tonws prior, 1760, tomus p08
 
terio'r, 1770. The execution of this work docs honor to the Spanish 
press; the 1\18S., to the numher of 
IDCUCLI., are judiciously classed 
by the ed.itor
 and his COìJious extracts throw some light on the l\Iahom- 
etan literature and history of Spain. These relics are now secure, but 
the task has been supinely delayed, till, in the year 107l, a fire con- 
8umeù the greatest part of the Escurial library, ri<
h in the spoils of 
Grenada and :Morocco.. 
196 The lIa rb ii, as they are styled, qui tolerari nequeunt, are, l. 
Those who, besides God, worship the sun, moon, or idols. 2. Atheists, 
Utrique, quamdin princeps aliquis inter )Iohammedal1o
 superest, 
oPlmgnari debent donee religionem amplectantur, ncc requies üs con- 
cedenda est, ncc pretium acceptandum pro obtinendâ conscientiæ 
libertate, (lteland, Di!-;sertat. x. de Jure 
,Iilitari 
lohammedan. tom. 
iii. p. 14;) a l"igid theory! 


· Compare the valuable work of Conde, Historia d
 la Domillacion de 
105 Arabes en E
paña. Madrid, 1820. -1\1. 
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The disciples of Abraham, of :l\Ioses, and of Jesu
, were sol. 
enmly invited to accept the more perfect revelation of 1\la. 
humet; but if they preferred the payment of a Inoderate 
tribute, they were entitled to the freedom of conscience and 
religious worship}97 In a ficld of battle the forfeit lives of 
the prisoncrs were redee111cd by the profe.':ìsion of Islam; the 
females were bound to embrace the religion of their 111:1sters, 
and :1 race of sincere J11'oselytes was gradually n1ultiplied by 
the education of the infant captives. But the n1illions of Afri- 
can and .Asiatic converts, who swel1cd the native band of the 
faithful Arabs, n1\1st have been allured, rather than con. 
strained, to declare their belief in one God and the apostle 
of God. By the repetition of a sentence and the loss of a 
foreskin, the subject or the slave, the captive or the crimina], 
arose in a m0111ent the free and equal companion of the vic
 
torious r,Ioslems. Every sin was ex piated, every engagement 
was dissolved: the vow of celibacy was superseded by the 
indulgence of nature; the active spirits who slept in the clois- 
ter were awakened by the trumpet of the Saracens; and in 
the convulsion of the world, ('very member of a new society 
ascended to the natural level of his capacity and courage. 
The minds of the multitude were tempted by the invisible as 
well a.s ten1pural blessings of the Arabian prophet; and 
charity will hope that many of his proselytes entertained a 
serious conviction of. the truth and sanctity of his revelation.. 
In the eyes of an inquisitive polytheist, it must appear worthy 
of the human aud the divine nature. I\10re pure than the 
system of Zoroaster, more liberal than the law of 1Vloses, the 
religion of l\Iahmnet nlight seenl less inconsistent with reason 
than the creed of mystery und superstition, which, in the 
seventh century, disgraced the simplicity of the gospel. 
In the extensive provinces of Persia and Africa, the na- 
tional religion has been eradicated by the l\Iahometan faith. 
The arnLiguous theology of the :Magi stood alone among the 
sects of the East: but the profane writings of Zoroaster 198 


197 The di<;tinction between a proscribed find a tolerated sect, be- 
tween the rIm'bit and the people of the Book, the believers in sOlñc 
divine revelation, is correctly defined in the conversation of the caliph 
Al :\lamun with the irlolaters or Sabæal1s of CharrC:l', (Hottinger, 
lIist. Orient. p. 107, 108.) 
198 The Zend or Pazend, the bible of the Ghebers, is reckoned by 
themselves, or at least by the J\Iahometans, among the ten book3 
which Abraham n
ceived from heav(;n; and their rcli
ion is honorably 
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might, under the reverend name of Abraham, be dexterously 
connected with the chain of divine revelation. Their evil 
principle, the dæmon Ahriman, might be represented as the 
l"ival, or as the creature, of the God of light. The temples 
of Persia were devoid of images; but the worship of the sun 
and of fire n1ight be stigll1atized as a gross and crilllinal idol- 
ntry.l99 The luilder sentiment was consecrated by the prac 
tice of l\1ahomet ;200 and the prudence of the caliphs; the 
1\fagians or Ghebers were ranked with the Jews and Chris- 
r.ians among the people of the written law ; 201 and as late as 
the third century of the Hegira, the city of Herat will afford 

 Jively contrast of private zeal and public toleration. 202 
Under the payment of an annual tribute, the Mahometan law 
secured to the Ghebcrs of I-lerat their civil and religious lib 
erties: but the recent and humble mosch was overshadowed 


styled the religion of Abraham, (D'IIerbelot, Bibliot. Orient. p. 701 ; 
Hyde, de Religione yeterum Persarum, c. iü. p. 27, 28, &c.) I much 
fear that we do not possess åny pure and free description of the sys- 
tem of Zoroaster.. Dr. l
rideaux (Connection, vol. i. p. 300, octavo) 
adopts the opinion, that he had been the slave and scholar of some 
Jewish prophet ill the captiyityof Babylon. Perhaps the Persians, 
who have been the masters of the Jews, would assert the honor, a 
poor honor, of being t1
eir masters. 
199 The Arabian Nights, a faithful and amusing picture of the Ori- 
ental world, represmit in the most odious colors the 1\Iagians, or 
worshippers of fire, to whom they attribute the annual sacrifice of a 

Iussulman. The religion of Zoroaster has not the least affinity with 
that of the Hindoos, yet they are often confounded by the 1\lahom- 
etans; and the s word of Timour was sharpened by this mistake, (Rist. 
de Timour Bec, par Cherefeddin Ali Yezdi, 1. y.) 
2uO Vie de :Mahomet, par Gagnier, tom. iii. p. 114, 115. 
20l I-Iæ tres sectæ, Judæi, Christi ani, et qui inter Persas Magorum in- 
5titutis adù.icti sunt, ;!(t7;' i
07.'lt., populi lib'ri dicuntur, (Relalld, Disser- 

at. tom. iii. p. 15.) The caliph Al J\1amun confirms this honorable 
distinction in favor of the three sects, with the vague and equivocal 
l'eligion of the Sabæans, under which the ancient polytheists of Chan-æ 
were allowed to shelter their idolatrous worship, (Hottinger, Rist. 
Orient. p. 1G7, 168.) . 
2U2 This singular story is related by D'IIerbclot, (Bibliot. Orient. 
p. 418, 449,) on the faith of Khondemir, and by 1\lirchond himself, 
lHist. priorum Regum l
ersarum, &c., p. 9, 10, not. p. 88, 89.) 


.. 'Vhatover the real age of the Zendavesta, published by Anquetil du 
Perron, whether of the time of Ardeschir Babeghan, accOl'ding to Mr. 
Erskine, or of much higher antiquity, it may be considered, I conceive, 
both a "pure and a free," though imperfect, description of Zoroastrian- 
ism; particularly with the illustrations of the original translator, and of 
the German Kleuker. -.l\I. 
VOL. v. 23 
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by tho antique splendor of the adjoining teml)Je of fire. A 
fanatic Iman deplored, in his serrnons, the 3canflalous neigh.. 
borhoQd, and accused the weakness or indifference of the 
faithful. Excit-ed by his voice, the people assembled in tu- 
mult ; the two houses of prayer were consumed by the 
Barnes, but the vacant ground was ilnn1ediately occupied by 
the foundations of a new mosch. The injured l\Ia!:,r1 appealed 
to the sovereign of Chornsan; he prOlnised justice and relief; 
when, behold! four thousand citizens of Herat, of a grave 
character and mature age, unanirnously swore that the idol- 
atrous fane Imd nerer existed; the inquisition was si]enced, 
and their conscience was satisfied (says the historian l\lir" 
chond 203) with this holy and n1el
itorious pe:rjury.2U.t But the 
greatest part of the temples of Persia were ruined by the 
insensible and general desertion of their votm'ies. It was 
insensible, since it is not accompanied with any memorial of 
time or place, of persecution or resistance. It was general, 
since the whole realm, from Shiraz to Samarcand, imbibed 
the faith of the Koran; and the preservation of the native 
tongue reveals the descent of the I\Iahometans of Persia. 205 
In the mountains and deserts, an obstinate race of unbelievers 


203 
lin
hond, (
Iohmnmec1 Emir Khoondah Shah,) a native of 
I-Ierat, composed in the l}ersian language a general history of the 
East, from the creation to the :year of the Hegira 87.5, (A. D. 1471.) 
In the year 904 (A. D. 1498) the historian obtained the commanc1 
of a princely library, and his applauded "\vod
, in seven or twelve 
parts, 'was abbreviated in three volumes by his son Khondcmir, A. II. 
927, A. D. 1520. The two writers, most accurately distinguished by 
Petit de la Croix, (Rist. de Genghizcan) p. 537, 538, 544, .345,) are 
loosely confounded by D'Herbclot, (p. 358, .no) 994, 995:) but his 
numerous extracts, under the impropcr name of Khondemir, belong 
to the father rather than the son. The historian of Genghi7.can l'efer
 
to a NIS. of .Mirchond, which he received from the hands of his friend 
D'Herbclot himself. A curious :fTagment (the Taheriall find Soffarian 
Dynasties) has been lately published in l>ersic and Latin, (Viennæ, 
178:2, in 4to., cum notis Bernard de Jenisch;) and the editor allows us 
to hope for a continuation of 
lirchond. 
:lU4 Quo testimonio boni se quidpiam præstitissc opinabantur. Yet 

Iirchond mugt have condemned thcir 7.eal, since he approved the legal 
+oleration of the lIIagi, cui (the fire temple) peracto singulis annis 

ensû, uti sacra )'Iohammedis lege cautum, ab omnibus molestüs ae 
oneribus libero esse licuit. 
20
 The last 
lag-ian of name anù power appears to be }'Iardavigo 
the Dilemite, who, in the beginning of the lOth century, reigned in 
the northern provinces of Persia, liear the CaspÜm Sea, (D'Herbelot, 
Bibliot. 01i
.lt. p. 355.) TIut his soldiers and 
ucce:3S0rs, the Bowide3, 
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adhered LO the superstition of their fathers; and a faint tradi- 
tion of the l\Iagian theology is kept alive in the province of 
Kinnan, along the banks of the Indus, among the exiles of 
Surat, and in the colony which, in the last century, was planteq 
by Shaw Abbas at the gates of Ispahan. The chief ponlifJ 
has retired to l\Iount Elbourz, eighteen leagues fro111 the cit} 
of Yezd : the perpetual fire (if it continue to burn) is inacccs 
sible to the profane; bat his resiùence is the school, the ora 

le, and the pilgrimage of the Ghebers, whose hard and 
Lniform features attest the unlningled purity of thcir blood 
Under the jurisdiction of their elders, eighty thousand fami- 
lies 1113.intain an innocent and industrious life: their subsist- 
ence is ùcrived from sonle curious manufactures and mechanic 
trades; and they cultivate the earth with the fervor of a reli- 
gious duty. Their ignorance withstood the despotism of Shaw 
.Abbas, who demanded with threats and tortures the prophetic 
Looks of Zoroaster; and this obscure remnant of the .Jrlagians 
is spared by the 111m-!eration" or contenlpt of their present 
sovereigns. 2 ;1G 
The '-Northern coast of 'Africa is thc only land in which 
the light of the gospel, after a lon:;; and perfect establi
hment, 
has bcen totally extingui:;;hed. The arts. which hm] b('cl1 
taught by CarthJgc and ROll1C, were iU\Tolved ill a cloud of 
tgnorance; the ductrine of Çyprian and Augustin was no 
wager studied. Five hundred cpiscop:tl churchcs were O\Te1"- 
mrned by the hostile fury of the Donatists, the V
ndals, and 
the 1\1001'8. The zeal and numbers of the c1el'gy declined; 
and the people, without discipline, or knowled
e, or hope, 
submissively sunk under the. yoke of the A.rabian prophet. 
'Vithin fifty years after the expulsion of the Greeks, a lieuten- 
ant of 
\frica infor111cd the caliph that the tribute or the jn- 
fidels was abolished ùy thcir conycrsion ; 
(j7 ancl, though he 


either professed or embraced the )'Iahometan faith ; and unùer their 

lyna:5ty CA. D. D33-10
O) I should place the fall.of the religion (If 
Zoroaster. 
2U6 The lìresent state of the Gheber
 in I>Pl'sia is t
ken from Sir 
John Charùill, not ill<lced the most learne..l, but the most judicious 
and inquisitive, of our modern traveller,:;, (Voyages en Per.;e, tom. ii. 
p. 109, 179-187, in 4to.) IIi'::) brethren, l)ietro delia Y:llle, Oleariusj 
Tl
eVcllot, Tavernier, &c., whom I have i'ruitl(';j 5ly searched, had 
llClther eyes nor attention for this interesLin rr people. 
2
7 Thp letter o
 Abdoulrahman, governor!:> or tyrant of Africa, to the 
cahph Aboul Aboas, the fir
t of the Abbassides, is dated A. II. 132, 
rCardonr..c, Hi:;t. de l' Afrilue et de l'E'3pa
nc, tom. i. p. 168.} 
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sought to disguise his fraud and rebe1]ion, his specious pre 
tence was .drawn fr0111 the rapid and extensive progress of the 
l\Iahometan faith. In the next àge, an extraordinary mission 
of five bishopS" was detached fron1 .lUexandria to Cairoan. 
They were ordained bY the Jacobite patriarch to cherish and 
revive the dying embers of Christianity: 2U8 but the interposi- 
tion of a foreign prelate, a stranger to the Latins, un enemy 
to the Catholics, supposes the decay and dissolution of the 
African hierarchy. It was no longer the time when the suc- 
cessor of S1. Cyprian, at the head of a numerous synod, could 
Dlaintain an equal contest with the ambition of the Roman 
pontiff. In the eleventh century, the -unfortunate priest who 
was seated on the ruins of Carthage implo
'ed the arms and 
the protection of the Vatican; and he bitterly complains that 
his naked body had been scourged by the Saracens, and that 
his authority was disputed by the four suffragans, the tottering 
pillars of his throne. Two epistles of Gregory the Sev- 
('nth 20
 are destined to soothe the distress of the Cntholics and 
the pride of a 1\loorish prince. The pope assure
 the suI tan 
that they both worship the same God, and may hope to meet 
in the bosom of Abraham; but the complaint that three bish- 
ops could no longer be found to consecrate a brother, an- 
nounc('s the speedy and inevitable ruin of the episcopal order. 
1'he Christians of Africa and SfJain had long r-;incc submitted 
to the practice of circumcision and the legal abstinence fronl 
wine and pm:k; and the name of J.1Iozarabrs 210 (?-doptive 
Arabs) was applied to their civil or religious conformity.211 



os Bibliothèque Orientale, p. Gß. - Renaudot, I-Est. Patriarch. Alex. 
p. 287, 288. 
209 Among the Epistles of the Popes, see I..eo IX. epist. 
 ; -Gregnr. 
VII. 1. i. epist. 22, 23, 1. iii. epist.. 19, 20, 21; and the criticisms of 
Pagi, (tom. iy. A. D. 1053, No. 14, A. D. 1073, Ko. 13,) who invcsti.. 
gates the name and family of the 
Moorish prince, with whom tho 
proudest of the H.oman pontiff.
 80 politely corresponds. 
210 l\Iozarabes, or 11ostarabes, adscititii, as it is interpreted in Latin, 
(Pocock, 8pecimen Hist. Arabum, p. 39,40. Bibliot. Arahico-IIispana, 
tom. ii. p. 18.) The 1\lozarabic liturgy, the ancient rituru. of the 
church of Toledo, has been attacked by the popes, and e'X:posed to the 
doubtful trials of the sword and of fire, (
larian. lIist. IIispall. tom. i. 
I. ix. c. 18, p. 378.) It was, or rather it is, in the Latin tongue; yet 
in the xith century it was found necessary CA. .iE. C. 1687, A. D. 
1039) to transcribe an Arabic version of the canons of the conncils of 
Spain, (Bibliot. Arab. Hisp. tom. i. p. 547,) for the use of the bishops 
and clergy in the 
Ioorish kingdoms. 
.11 Aùout the middle of the xth century, the c1E'rgy of Cordova 
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About the middle of the twelfth century, the worship of Christ 
and the succession of pastors were abCilished along the coast 
of Barbary, and in the kingdoms of Cordova and 
evil1e, of 
'Valencia and Grenada. 2u The throne of the AlnlOhades, 
ot Unitarians. Was founded on the blindest fanaticism, and 
their extrao.'dluary rigor might be provoked or justified by 
the recent victories and intolerant zeal of the princes of Sicily 
and Castille, of Arragon and Portug.al. 'The faith of the 1\10- 
zarabes was occasionally revived by the papal missionaries; 
and, on the landing of Charles the Fifth, some families of 
Latin Christians 'were encouraged to rear their heads at 'Tunis 
and Algiers. But the seed of the gospel was quickly eraui- 
cated, and the long province frOlTI Tripoli to the Atlantic has 
!o:-;t all n1cmory of the langnage and religion of Rome. 213 
After the revolution of eleven centuries, the Jews and Chris- 
tians of the Turkish empire enjoy the liberty of conscience 
which was granted by the Arabian caliphs. During the first 
age of the conque:-:;t, they suspected the loyalty of the Catholics, 
whose name of 1\Iclchitès betrayed thcir secret attachment to 
the Greek emperor, while the Nestorians and Jacobites, his in- 
veterate enCInies, approved themselves the sincere and volun- 
tary friends of the l\Iahometan government. 214 Yet this partial 
jealousy was healed by tin1c and submission; the churches 


was reproach eel with this criminal compliance, by the intrepid envoy 
of the 
Illperor Otho I., (Yit. J ohan. Gorz, in Secul. .Benedict. V. 
No. 115! apu<l Fleury, Hi::;t. Eccles. tom. xii. p. 91.) 
212 l)agi, Critica, tom. iv. A. D. 114a, 
 o. 8, 9. lIe justly observes, 
that when Seville, &c., were retaken by Ferdinand of Castille, no 
Christians, except captivæ, wc!re found in the place; and that the 

Iozarabic churches of Afi'ica and Spain, described by James à 
Vitriaco, A. D. 1218, (Ilist. Hierosol. c. 
O, p. lOa.), in Gest. Dei per 
Francos,) are copied from some older book. I shall add, that the elate 
of the Hegira 677 (

. D. 1278) must apply to the copy, not the com- 
position, of a treatise of a jl1risprudence, which states the civil rights 
of the Christians of Cordova, (BilJliot. Arab. IIiRp. tom. i. p. 471 ;) 
and that the Jews" ere the only dissenters whom Abul ".a
ed, kinci 
of Grenada, (A. D. 1313,) could either discountenance or tolerate, 
(tom. ii. p. 2
3.) 
213 Henaudot, lIi<;t. ratriarch. Alex. p. 288. l".eo Africanus would 
have flattered his Homan master;-;, could he have discovered any latent 
relics of the Christianity of Africa. 
:!1.1 .Absit (said the Catholic to the vizier of Br.gclacl) ut pari loco 
habeas Ncstorianos, quorum præter .Arabas null us alius rex est, et 
Græcos 'luorum reges amoyendo AralJibus bello non desistunt, &c. 
See in the Collections of Assemannus (J3ibliot. O:,ient. tom. iy. p. 94 
-101) the state of the Kestorians \lnder the cal:phs. That of tho 
2:
 =It: 
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of. Egypt ,vere shared with the Catholics; 215 and all the 
Oriental sects Were included in the conunon benefits of tolera. 
tion. The rank, the immunities, the domestic jurisdiction of 
the patl'Íarchs, the bishops, and the clergy, were protected by 
the civil magistrate: the le
nning of indi viduals. recommended 
them to the employments of secretaries and physicians: they 
were enriehed by the lucrative collection of the revenue; and 
their merit was sometirrres raised to the command of cities 
aud provinces. A caliph of the house of Abbas was heard to 
declare that the Christians were most worthy of trust in the 
administration of Persia. "The I\Ioslem
," said he, "will 
abuse their present fortune; the l\lagians regret their fallen 
greatness; nnd the Jews are impatient for their approaching 
deliverance." 216 But the slaves of despotism are exposed to 
the alternatives of favor and disgrace. 1'he captive churches 
of the East have been afllicted in every age by the ayarice 
or bi
otry of their rulers; and the ordinary and legal re- 
straints ll1ust be offensive to the pride, or the zeal, of the 
Christians: 217 A.bout two hundred years after l\Iahomet, they 
were separnted from their felluw-subjects by a turban or gir- 
dle of a less honorable color; instead of horses or mules, 
they were condemned to ride on asses, in the attitude of wo- 
Ineo. Their public and private buildings ,vere 111easured by 
a diminutive standard; in the streets or the baths it is their 
duty to give way or bow do\vl1 before the meanest of the peo- 
pIe; and their testimony is rejected, if it nmy tend to the pre- 
judice of a true believer. The pomp of processions, the 
sound of bells or of psalmody, is interdicted in their worship; 
a decent reverence for the national faith is imposed on theír 


Jacobites is more concisely exposed in the }>relimir.ary Dissertation 
of the second volume of As
('mannus. 
215 Eutych. Annal. tom. ii. p. 384, 387, 388. Rcnaudot, lEst. 
Patriarch. A.lex. p. 20.3, 206, 257, 33:2. A taint of the :1Ionothelite 
heresy might rcnder the first of these Greek patriarch::; le;:;s loyal to 
th0 empcrors and le
s ohnoxious to the Arab
. 
2JG 1IotaÜhec1, who reigned from A. D. 8Ð
 to Ð02. 'I:he 
,Iagialls 
f,tiU held their name and rank among the religions of the empire, 
(Assemanni, Bibliot. Orient. tom. iv. p. 97.) 
217 Reland explains the general restraints of the 
Iahometan policy 
and jurisprudence, (Disscrtat. tom. iii. p. tG-:!O.) The oppre:-.si\Tc. 
edicts of the caliph !\lotawakkcl, (A. D. S47-8Gl,) \vhich are still in 
force, are noticed by Eutychius, (Aunal. tom. ii. p. 418,) aUll D'IIer- 
belot, (Bibliot. Orient. p. 640.) A per
ecution of the caliph Omar 
II. is related, and most probably magnified, by the Grèck TheC'pha- 
J1CS, (Cln"on. p. 33.1.) 
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sermons and conversatlGus; and the sacrilegious attempt to 
enter a niosch, or to seduce a l\!ussulman, wiU not be suffered 
to escape with impunIty. In a tilne, however, of tranquillity 
and justice, the Christians have never been compelled to 
renounce the Gospel, or to enlbrace the Koran; but the 
punishment of death is inflicted upon the apostates who havo 
professed and deserted the law of 
lahomet. The lnartyrs 
of Cordova provoked the sentence of the cadhi, by the 
public confession of their inconstancy, or their passionate 
invectives against the person and religion of the prophet. 218 
At the end of the first century of the Hegira, the caliphs 
'\'vere the rnost potent and absolute monarchs of the globe. 
'"rheir prerogative was not circumscribed, either in right or in 
fact, ùy the power of the nobles, the freedOlll of the com.. 
mons, the privileges of the church, the votes of a sena.te, or 
the m.enlory of a free constitution. The authority of the 
companions öf Mahomet expired with their lives; and the 
chiefs or emirs of the Arabian tribes left behind, in the desert
 
the spirit of equality and indep-endence. The regal and 
sacerdotal chara
ters were united in the successors of l\tIa- 
hOlnet; and if the Koran was the rule of their actions, they 
were the supren.lc judges and interpreters of that divine book. 
'They reigned by the right of conqucst over the nations of the 
East, 10 whom the nalne of liberty was unknown, and who 
were accustorned to applaud in theit" tyrants the acts of vio- 
lence and severity that were exercised at their own expense. 
D nder the last of the Omrniades, the Arabian empire extended 
two hundred days' journey from east to west, from the con- 
fines of Tartary and India to the shores of the Atlantic Ocean. 
And if we retrench the sleeve of the robe, as it is styled by 
their writers, the long and narrow province of Africa, the 
solid and compact dominion "from Fargana to Aden, from 
Tarsus to Surat, will spread on every side to the measure of 
four or five months of the march of a caravan. 219 'Ve should 


218 The martyrs of Cordova CA. D. 850
 &c..) are commemorated 
and justified by St. Eulogius, who at length. fell a victim himself. A 
6ynod
 convened by the caliph, ambiguously ccnsured their rashness. 
The moderate Fleury cannot reconcile their conduct with the dis- 
cipline of antiquity, toutefois l'autorité de l'église, &c. (Fleury, Hist. 
1
ccles. tom. x. p. 415-522, particularly p. 451, 608, 509.) Their 
authentic acts throw a strong, though transient, light on the Spanish 
church in the ixth century. 
21q See the article Eslami.alt, (as '\vc say Christendom,) in the J3ihho- 
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vainly seek the indissoluble union and easy obedience that 
pervaded the governlnent of Augustus and the Antonines; but 
the progress of the Mahometan religion diffused over this 
8mple space a general resell1blance of manners and opinions. 
The language and laws of the Koran were studied with equal 
devotion at Sanmrcand and Seville: the 1\loor and the Indian 
embraced as countryrnen and brothers in the pilgrinlage of 
l\Iecca ; and the Arabian language was adopted as the popular 
idiOln in all the provinces to the westward of the Tigr
s.
2o 


thèque Orientale, (p. 325.) This chart of the 
Iahomctan 'World is 
suited bJ the author, Ebn Alwardi, to the Jcar of the Hcgira 385 
(A. D. 995.) Since that time, the losses in Spain have been over- 
balanced by the conquests in India, Tartary, and the European 
Turkev. 
22ù the Arabic of the Koran is taught as a dead language in the 
college of l\Iecca. By the DarÜsh traveller, this ancient idiom is com- 
pared to the Latin; the 
ulgar tongue of Hejaz and Yemen to the 
Italian; and the Arabian dialects of Syria, Egypt, Africa, &c., to the 
:Provençal, Spanish, and Portuguese, (N
ebuhr, Description de l' Ara- 
bie, p. 74. &c.) 
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CIIÅPT}
R Lll. 


THE TWO SIEGES OF CONSTANTINOPLE BY THE ARADS. - THEIR 
INVASIO
 OF FRANCE, AND DEFEAT BY CHARLES l\IARTEL.-. 
CIVIL WAR OF THE O:i\IJ\IIADES AND ABBASSIDES. - LEARNING 
OF TIfE ARABS. - LUXURY OF THE CALIPHS. - NAVAL ENTER- 
PRISES ON CRETE, SICILY, .AND RO:\lE. - DECAY AND DIVISION 
OF THE ElVIPIRE OF THE CALIPHS. - DEFEATS AND VICTORIES 
OF THE GREEK El\IPERORS. 


'VHE:N the .Arabs first issned frOlll the desert, they 11lust 
have bèen surprised at the ease ånd rapidity of their own 
success. But when they advanced in the career of victory 
10 the banks of the Indus and the summit of the Pyrenees; 
when they had repeatedly tried the edge ûf their cimeters and 
the energy of their fi1Ïth, they might be equally astonished 
that any nation. could resist their invìncible anTIS; that any 
boundary should confine the dominion of the successor of thu 
prophet. w The confidence of soldiers and fanatics may indeed 
be excused, since the caIrn historian of the present hour, \\7ho 
strives to follow the rapirl course of the Saracens, mllst study 
to explain by what means the church and state were saved 
from this impending, and, as it should seem, from this inevi- 
table, danger. The deserts of Scythia alld Sannatia Inight 
he guarded by their extent, their climate, their poyerty, and 
the courage of .1he northern shepherds; China was remote 
and inaccessible; but the greatest part of tIre temperate zone 
was sub.ieet to the l\Iahometnn conquerors, thc UrC'cks were 
exhausted by the ca lamities of war and the lo
s of tlwir {uirest 
pro\' inces, and the Barbarians of Europe might justly tremble 
at the precipitate fall of the (;othic monarchy. In this in- 
quiry I shaH unfold the events that rescued our ancestors of 
Uritain, and our neighbors of Gaul, from the civil and re1igiJus 
yoke of the KorUll; that protected the majesty of Rume: and 
delayed the servitude of Constantinople; that invigorated the 
defence úf the Christivos, and scattered an10ng thcir cllelnie:3 
the sèC'ds of division and decay. 
Forty-six years after the flight of lUahomet from l\fecca, 
his disciples appe
red in arrns unrle!" the walls of Constauli. 
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Dople.! They were animated by a genuine or fictitious say. 
ing of the prophet, that, to the first anny which besieged the 
city of the Cæsars, their sins were forgiven: the long series 
of Roman triumphs would be meritoriously transferred to the 
conq uerors of New Rome; and the wealth of nations was 
deposited in this well-chosen seat of royalty and commerce. 
No sooner had the caliph lYloawiyah suppressed his rivals and 
established his throne, than he asplred to expiate the guilt of 
. civil blood, by the success and glory of this holy expedition; 2 
his preparat
ons by sea and land were adequate to the impor- 
tance of the object; his standard was intrusted to Sophian, a 
,eteran warrior, but the troops were encouraged by the exan1- 
pIe and presence of Y ezid, tl
e son and presumptive heir of 
the commander of the faithfu1. The Greeks had little to 
hope, nor harl their enemies any reasons of fear, from the 
courage and vigilance of the reigning emperor, who disgraced 
the name of Constantine, and imitated only the inglorious 
years of his grandfather Heraclius. 'Vithont delay or oppo- 
sition, the naval forces of the Saracens passed through the 
unguarded channel of the Hellespont, which even now, under 
tÌle feeLle and disorder1 y government of. the Turks, is main- 
tained as 1he natural Lulwark of the capita1. 3 The Arabian 
fleet cast anchor, and the troops were disembarked near the 
palace of I-IebdOlllon, seven rnilcs fronl the city. During 111a.ny 
days, fronl the dawn of light to the evening, the line of assault 


1 Theophancs places the seven years of the siegp. of Constantinople 
in the year of our Christian æra 673, (of the Alexandrian 665, Sept. 1,) 
and the peace of the :::;aracens, four years afterwards; a glaring incon- 
sistency! which Petavius, Goal', and Pagi, (Critica, tom. iv. p. 63, 64,) 
have struggled to remo....c. Of the Arabians, the Hegira 52 (A. D. 
672, January 8) is assigned by Elmacin, the year 48 (A. D. 688, Fcb. 
20) by Ahalfeda, whose testimony I esteem the most convenient and 
credible. 
2 For this first siege of Constantinople, see Xicephorus, (J3reviar. 
p..21, 22;) Theophau('s, (Chronograph. p. 294;) Cedrenus, (Ccm- 
pend. p. 437 ;) Zonaras, (IIÜ,t. tom. ii. 1. xiv. p. 89;) Elmacin, (JEst. 
Saracen. p. 56, fj7;) Abulîeda, (Annal. :Moslem. p. 107, 108, "ers. 
Reiske;) D'lIerbelot, (Dibliot. Orient. ConJ:.tantinah;) Ockhy's His- 
tory of the Saracens, vol. ii. p. 127, 128. 
3 The state alld defence of the Dardanclles is exposed in the 
1\1 ernOll'S of the Baron de Tott, (tom. iii. p. 3D-D7.) who wa
 sent to 
fortify them against the Hussians. }'rom a principal actor, I should 
have .expected more accurate details; but he seems to write for the 
amusement, rather than the instruction, of his I'eader. Perhaps, on 
the approach of the enemy, the minister of Constantine was occupied. 
like that of 
Iustapha, in finding two Canary birds who should sing 
precisely the same note. 
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was extended from the golden gate to the eastern pronlontory, 
and the foremost warriors were inlpelled by the weight and 
effort of the succeeding columns. But the besiegers had formeil 
an insufficient estilTIate of the stre'1gth and resources of Con- 
stantinople. The solid and lofty waJIs were guarded by num- 
bers and discipline: the spirit of the Romans was rekindled by 
the last danger of their religion and ernpire: the fugitives from 
the couquered provinces Inorc successfully renewed the de. 
fen
e of Damascus and Alexandria; and the Saracens were 
dismayed by the strange and prodigious effects of a{"tificial fire. 
This firln and effectual resistance diverted their arms to the 
more easyattenlpts of plundering the European and Asiatic 
coasts of the Propontis; and, after keeping the sea from the 
rnonth of April to that of September, on the approacn of winter 
they retreated fourscore rniies frorn the capital, to the Isle of 
Cyzicus, in which they had established 'heir magazine of spoil 
and provisions.. So patient was their perseverance, or so 
languid were their operations, that they repeatecì in the six 
following summers the same attack and re reat, with a gradual 
abatement of hope and vigor, till the nlÍsch inees of shipwreck 
and disease, of th
 sword and of fire, ompelled them to 
relinquish the fruitless cnterprise. They might bewail the 
loss, or con1memorate the 111artyrdom, of thir 'Y thousand 1\1:os. 
lerns, who fell in the siege of Constantinople and the solen111 
funeral of Abu Ayub, or Job, excited the curiosity of the 
Christians themselves.. That venerable Arab, one of he last 
of the companions of I\fahomct, was numbered among the 
ansars, or auxiliaries, of l\Iedina, who sheltered the head of 
the flying prophet. In his youth he fought, at Beder and 
Ohud, under the holy standard: in his mature age he was 
the friend and follower of Ali; anò the last relnnant of his 
Btrength and life was COnS\1111ed in a distant and dangerou!S 
war against the enemies of the Koran. His rnelllory wa& 
revered; but the place of his burial was neglected and un- 
known, during a period of seven hundred and eighty years, 
till the conquest of Constantinople by l\lahomet the Second. 
A seasonable vision (for such are the manufacture of every 
religion) revealed the holy spot at the foot of the walls and 
the bottom of the harbor; and the mosch of Ayub has been 
deservedly chosen for the simple and martial inauguratlOn 0[' 
the Turkish sultans. 4 


& Demetrius Cåntemir's lIist. of the Othman Empire, p. 106, 104 
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The event of the siege revived, both in the East and ""'cst, 
the l'eputation of the Roman arms, and cast a lTIOmentary 
shade over the glories of the Saracens. The Gl'eek ambas- 
sador was favorably received at Dmn.ascus, in a general 
COUITcil of the emirs or Koreish: a peace, Qf truce, of thirty 
years was ratified between the two empires; and the stipula- 
tion of an annual tribute, fifty horses of a noble breed, fifty 
slaves, and three thousand pieces of .gold, degrac1
d the 
majesty of the comn1ander of the faithfu1. 5 The aged caliph 
was desirous of possessing his dominions, and ending his days 
in tranquillity and l'epose: while the l\lòors and Indians 
trembled at his name, his palace and city of Damascus \vas 
insulted by the I\iardaites, or l\Iaronites, of l\fount Libanus, 
the firn1est barrier of the empire, till they were disarnlCd and 
transplanted by the suspicious policy of the Greeks. 6 After 
the revolt of Arabia and Persia, the house of Omlniyah 7 was 
reduced to the kingdoms of Syria. and Egypt: their distress 
and fear enforced their compliance with the pre
sing den1ands 
of the C}uistians; and the tI'ibute was increased to a slave, a 
horse, and a thousand picces of gold, for each of the three 
hundred and sixty-five days of the 
olar year. But as soon 
as the empire was again united by the arms and p01icy of 
Abdalmalek, he disclaimed a badge of sel'vitude not less inju- 
rious to his conscience than to his pride; he discontinued the 
payment of the tribute; and the resentment of the Gre
ks 
was disabled fronl action by the l11ad tyranny of the second 


Rycaut's State of the Ottoman Empire, p. 10, 11. Y oragcs de Thcve- 
not, part i. p. 189. The Christians, who SUppOSe' that the martyr Abu 
Ayub is vulgarly confounded. with the patriarch Job, betray their own 
ignorance rather than that of the Turks. 
/) Theophanes, though a Greek, deservcs credit for these hibutes-, 
(Chronograph. p. 29.5, 296, 300, 301,) which are confirmed, with some 
variation, by the Arabic IIi
tory of Abulpharagius, (Dynast. p. 128, 
vel's. Pocock.) 
6 The censure of Theophanes is just find. pointçc1, '1";,J' r Pm,Haoo> 
ðVJlaaTEíaJl ÙY.(!W7.1/Ql(.au; . . . . 7l

'(
E!I'a Y.liY.Ù 7lÉauI'ðn i, r Pt;!.ual'Íu VTl'" 
"l"(Õ'" 
!!úßw)J 
/
X!!t '1"OV J'tÌJ', (Chronog-raph. p. 302, 303.) The series of 
these events may be traced. in the Annals of Theophanes, and in thG 
Abridgment of the Patriarch 1\icephoru:;;, p. 
2, :H. 
7 These domestic revolutions are related in a clear and natural 

tyle, in the second volume of Ockley's History of the Saracens, p. 
253-370. Besides our printed authorR, he draws his materials ii'om 
the Arabic 1.1SS. of Oxford, which he would haye more deeply 
I'earchecl had he beeu confined to the Bodleian library instead of the 
city jail j a fate how unworthy of the man and of his country! 
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Justinmn, the just rebellion of his subjects, anll thv frequent 
change of his antagonists and successors. Till the reign of 
Abdalma.lek, the Saracens had been content with the free 
possession of the Persian and Roman treasures, in th
 coins 
of Chosroes anù Cæsar. By the command of that caliph, a 
national mint was established, both for silver and gold, and 
the inscription of the Dinar, though it n1i
ht Le censured by 
some tin10rous casuists, proclaimed the unity of the God of 
l\Iahomet.8 Unller the reign of the CAlliph 'Valid, the Greek 
language and characters were excluded frOlIl the accounts of 
the public revcnue. 9 If this change was productive of the 


8 Elmacin, who dates the first coinage A. H. 7G, A. D. 695, five or 
six years later than the Greek historians, has compared the weight 
of the bcst or common gold dinar to the drachm or dirhem of.Eg-ypt, 
(p. 77,) which may be equal to two pennies (.18 grains) of our Troy 
wcight, (Hooper's Inquiry into Ancicnt :Measures, p. 2!-3ß,) and 
equivalent to eight shillings of our sterling moncy. I-'rom the same 
}:lmacin and the Arabian physician:-;, f;ome dinars as hi
h a.:; two 
dirhems, as low as half a dirhem, may be decluced. The picce of silver 
was the dirhem, both in value and weight; but an old, thou
h fnir 
coin, struck at \Vaset, A. II. 88, and prescryeù in the Bodleian library, 
wants four grains of the Cairo standard, (sce the 
lodern r niversal 
History, tom. i. p. .3-:1.8 of the Frcnch translation.)* 
!) KUL iy.
;.nTE }'!!û({HJé'Ul 
Ú.l,J'(aT
 TVl.Ç ù\uvo{vvç n:))' 1.uYOtJHí:VIV XdJt!l- 
xu; 
V.' )A
a,ljiolç 1X1'-Z
' 71U!!U(Tt"uuiJ"w(]w XV'
lÇ Tr
l' 1/-":crVI/', hUH!ì, itð,!- 
'J'CLrut', T
 áE i J V)V yl(úa(J"
1 ,uOJ'ú.ðu, 
 Jv.iðu, 
' TQIl
ðú, 
 ÒY.T
 1;'
l/(TV 
 
'P2íu Y
':'ilfEl;8al. Theophan. Chronograph. p. 314. This defect, if it 
really e'l:isted, must have stimulated the ingenuity of the ....\.rabs to 
invent or borrow. 


· Up to this time the Arabs had usen. the Roman 01' the Persian coins, 
or had minted others which resembled them. :Keycrtheless, it has been 
admitted of la.te years, that the Arabians, before this epoch, had cau::;ed 
coin to be mint{'d, on which, preserving the Roman or the rersian dies, 
thcy added Arabian names or inscriptions. Some of these eÀist in differ- 

nt collections. 'Ye learn from Makrizi, an Arabian author of 
reat learn- 
ing and judgment, that in the year ì8 of the Hegira., un.lcr the caliphate 
of Omar, the Arabs had coined mOTley of this description. The same 
author info1'm
 us that the caliph Abtlalmalek cau::;ed coins to ùe struck 
representing himself with a sword by his side. These type.;:, so contrary 
to the notions of the Araus, were di::hlpprcn eel hy the most influential per- 
sons of the time, and the caliph substituted for the'm, after the year 76 
of the Hegira, the Mahometan coins with which we arc acquainted. Con- 
sult, on the question of Arauic numismatics, the works of Adler, of Fraehn, 
of Ca::;tiglione, and of Marsden, who haye treated at length this interest, 
ing point of historic antiquities. See, also, in the Journal Asiatiqlle, tom. 
ii. p. 2.:>7, et seq., a paper of M. Silvestre de S<lCY, entitled Des .i\lonnaiei 
def> Khalifes avant l'An 7Fj de l'lIi-gire. See', alw, tht translation of a. 
German paper on the Arabic medals of the Chosrocs, by M. Fraehn, in tho 
same Journal Asiaticlue, tpm. iv. p. 
;}1-317. S1. Martin, yol. xii. p. lU 
-M. 
VOL. v. 21: 
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invention or fan1Íliar use of our present nunlerals, the Arabic 
or Indian ciphers, as they are commonly styled, a regulation 
of office has promoted the most important discoveries of arith.. 
111ctic, algebra, and the nlathematical scie:'1ces. lO 
\Vhilst the caliph 'Valid sat idle on the throne of Damas 
eus, while his lieut
nants achieved the conquest of Trans 
oxiana and Spain, a third arn1Y of Saracens overspread the 
provinces of Asia :l\Iinor, and approached the borders of the 
Byzantine capital. But the attempt and disgrace of the sec- 
ond siege was reserved for his brother SCJliman, whose ambi- 
tion appears to have been quickened 'by a more active and 
rnartial spirit. In the revolutions of the Greek empire, after 
the tyrant Justinian had been punished and avenged, an 
hunlble secretary, Anastasius or Artcmil1s, was pronloted by 
chance or merit to the vacant purple. I-Ie -\vas alarmed by 
the sound of war; and his anlbassador returned from Dan
as- 
cus with the tremendous news, that the Saracens were pre.. 
paring an arnlanlent by sea and land, such as would transcend 
the experience of the past, or the belief of the present, age. 
The precautions of Anastasius were not ullworthy of his 
station, or of the impending danger. lIe issued a peremp- 
tory mandate, that all persons who were not provided with 
the means of subsistence for a .three years' siege should evac- 
uate the city: the public granaries and arsenals were abun- 
dantly replenished; the walls were restored and strengthened; 
and the engines for casting stones, or darts, or fire, ,vere 
stationed along the ramparts, or in the brigantines of war, of 
which an additional number was hastily constructed. To 
prevent is safer, as well as lnore hOl1ora1>'le, than to repel, an 
attack; and a design was meditated, above the usual spirit of 
the Greeks, of burning the naval stores of the enemy, the 
cypress timber that had been hewn in :Mount Libanus, and 
was piled along thc sea-shore of Phænicia, for the service of 


10 According to a new, though probable, notion. maintained by 

l. de Villoison, (Anecdota Græca, tom. ii. p. 152-157,) our ciphers 
are not of Indian or Arabic invention. They were used by the 
Greek aud l.atin arithmeticians long before the age of Boethius. 
..-\.fter the extinction of science in the ""est, they were adopted by the 
Arabic versions from the original 
ISS., and restored to the Latius 
about the xith century.. 


. Compare, on the Introduction of the Arabic numerals, Hallam's 
Introduction to the Litel"aturc of Europe, p. l
O, llote, and the authors 
quoted therein. - M. 
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the Egyptian fleet. This generous enterprise was defeated 
Þy the cowardice or treachery of the troops, who, in tho 
new language of the eD1pire, were styled of the Obsequian 
Tlteme. ll They murdered their chief, deserted their stan.. 
dard in the Isle of Rhodes, dispersed themselves over the 
adjacent continent, and deserved pardon or reward by invest- 
ing ,vith the purple a simple officer of the revenue. The 
n3.111e of Theodosius might recommend him to the senate and 
people; but, after some months, he sunk into a cloister, and 
resigned, to the firmer hand of Leo the Isaurian, the urgent 
defence of the capital and empire. The most formidable of 
the Saracens, l\10s1emah, the brother of the caliph, was ad- 
vancing at the head of one hundred. and twenty thousand 
Arabs and Persians, the greater part mounted on horses or 
camels; and the successful sieges of Tyana, Amorium, and 
Pergamus, were of sufficient duration to exercise their skill 
and to elevate their hopes. At the well-known passage of 
Abydus, on the Hellespont, the l\Iahometan arms were trans- 
ported, for the first time,* from Asia to Europe. From 
thence, wheeling rounù the Thracian cities of the Propontis, 
l\Ioslemah invested Constantinople on the land side, surround- 
ed his camp with a ditch and rampart, prepared and planted 
his engines of assault, and declared, by words and actions, a 
patient resolution of expecting the return of seed
time and 
harvest, should the obstinacy of the besieged prove equal to 
his own.t The Greeks would gladly have ransOlned their 
religion and empire, by a fine or assessment of a piece of 
gold on the head of each inhabitant of the city; but the liberal 
offer was rejected with disdain, and the presumption of .1\los- 
lemah was exalted by the speedy approach and invincible 


11 In the division of the Th
mes, or provinces described by Constan- 
tine Porphyrogenitus, (de Thematibus, 1. i. p.9, 10,) the Obsequiwn, a 
Latin appellation of the army and palace, was the fourth in the public 
order.. Nice was the metropolis, and its jurisdiction extended from 
the Hellespont over the adjacent parts of Bythynia and Pluygia, (see 
the 
vo maps prefixed by Delisle to the Imperium Orientale of Dan- 
duri.) 


· Compare page 274. It is singular that Gibbon should thus contradIct 
himself in a few pages. By his own account this was the second time. 
- I\I. 
+ The account of this siege in the Tarikh Tebry is a very unfavorable 
specimen of Asiatic history, full of absurd fables, and written with total 
ignorance of the circumstances of time and place. Price, vol. i. p. 4.98. 
-:M. . 


. 
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force of the natives of Egypt :lnd Syria. They are said to 
nave amounted to eighteen hundred ships: the number be.. 
trays their inconsiderable size; and of the twenty stout and 
capacious vessels, whose magnitude impeded their progress, 
f'ach ,vas manned with no 1110re than one hundred heavy- 
armed soldiers. This huge armada proceeded on a S11100th 
sea, and with a gentle gale, towards the mouth of the Bos- 
phorus; the surface of the strait was overshadowed, in the 
language of the Greeks, with a moving forest, and the same 
fatal. night had been fixed by the Saracen chief for a general 
assault by sea and land. To allure the confiùence of the 
enemy, the Clnperor lW.d thrown aside thp. chain that usuaHy 
guarded the entrallce of the harbor; but while they hesitated 
whether they should S'eize the opportunity, or apprehend the 
snare, the nlinisters of destruction were at hand. The fire- 
ships of the Greeks were launched against them; the Arabs, 
their arms, and vessels, were invoked in the same flames; 
the disorderly fugiti,'es were dashed against each other or 
overwhelmed in the waycs; and I no longer find a vestige of 
the fieet, that had threatened to extirpate the Roman name. 
.A. still 1110re fatal and irreparable loss ,,'as that of the caliph 
Soliman, who died of an indigestion,l
 in his camp near Kin. 
nisrin or Chalcis in Syria, as he was preparing to lead against 
Constantinople the remaining forces of the East. The broth.. 
er of l\rIoslemah was succeeded by a kinsman and an enemy; 
and the throne of an active and able prince was degraded by 
the useless and pernicious virtues of a bigot.t 'VJÜle he 
started and satisfied the scruples of a blind conscience, the 
siege was continued through the ,,-inter by the neglect; rather 


12 The caliph had emptied hvo baskets of eggs and of figs, which he 

"vallowed alternatelv, and the re 1 -;ast was concluded with marrow and 
sugar. In one of his pilgrimag-e; to :Mecca. Soliman ate, at a single 
meal, seycnty pomegnmates, a kiù, six. fowls, and a huge quantity of 
the grapes of Tayef. If the bill of fare be correct, we mu"t admire the 
appetite, rather than the luxury, of the soycreign of Asia, (Abnlfeda, 
Annal. :l\Ioslem. p. 126.)* . 
- 


· The Tarikh Tebry ascribes the death of Soliman to a plpurisy. The 
same gross gluttony in which Soliman indulged, though not fatal to the 
life, interfen'd with the military duties, of his brother l\Ioslemah. Price, 
vol. i. p. 511. - M. 
t ::Major Price's estimate of Omar's character is much more favorable. 
Among a race of sanguinary tyrants, Olllar was just and humane. Hi
 
virtues as well as his bigotry we.1."e actÌYe. - M. 


. 
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than by the resolution of the ca1iph Omar)3 The winter 
proved uncommonly Tigorous: above a hundred days the 
ground was covered with deep snow, and 
he natives of the 
sultry climes of Egypt and Al;abia lay torpid and almost life- 
less in their frozen cm11p. They revived on the return of 
spring; a second effort had been rnade in their favor; and 
their distress was relieved by the arrival of two numerous 
11eets, laden with corn, and a
nls
 anù soldiers; the first from 
Alexandria, of four hundred transpOl"ts and galleys; the 
3econd of three hundred and sixty vessels f1"0111 the port
 of 
Africa. But the Greek fires were again kindled, and if the 
1estruction was less complete, It was owing to the experience 
tvhich had taught the l\loslems to remain at a safe distance, 
or to the perfidy of the Egyptian n1ariners, who deserted 
with their ships to the emperor of the Christians. The trade 
and navigation of the capital were restored; and the produce 
of the fisheries supplied the wants, and even the luxury, of 
the inhabitants. But the calamities of famine and disease 
were soon felt by the troops of l\Ioslemah, and as the former 
was miserably assuaged, so the latter was dreadfully propa- 
gated, by the pernicious nutriment which hunger compelled 
thCln to extract fr0111 the 1110st unclean or unnatural food. 
The spirit of conquest, and even of. enthusiasm, was extinct: 
the Saracens could no longer struggle, beyond their lines, 
either single or in small parties, without exposing themselves 
to the 111erciless retaliation of the Thracian peasants. An 
army of Bulgarians was attracted froln the Danube by the 
gifts and promises of Leo; and these savage auxiliaries made 
some atonement for the evils which they had iní1icted on the 
empire, by the defcat and slaughter of twentY-Í\vo thousand 
Asiatics. A report was dexterously scattered, that the Franks, 
the unknown nations of the Latin '....orld, were arming by sea 
and land in the defence of the Christian cause, and their for- 
midable aid was expected with far different sensations in the 


13 
ce the article of Omar Ben 
\.bclala7.Ïz, in the Dibliothèque Ori- 
entale, (p. 689,690,) præfercns, says Elmacin, (p. 91,) religionelll 
suam reùus suis mundanis. lIe was so de:-;irous of being with Gael, 
that he would not have anointed his car (his own Raying) to obtain a 
pe1fect cure of his last malady. The caliph had only one shirt, and 
in an age of luxury, his annual expense was no more than two drachlIl
, 
(Abulpharagius, p. 131.) Haud diu gayisus co principe fnit orbi.J 
!tIoslemus, (Abulfccla, p. 127.) 
24 * 


. 
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camp and City. At length, after a siege of thirteen n1onths,14 
the hopeless l\loslenlah received fronl the ca1iph the welcome 
permission of retreat. * The march of the Arabian cavalry 
over the Hellespont and through the provinces of Asia, was 
executed without delay or molestation; but an 8-1'lny of their 
brethren had been cut in pieces on the side of Bithynia, and 
the remains of the fleet were so repeatedly damaged by teln- 
pest and fire, that only five galleys entered the port of Alex- 
andria to relate the tale of their various and ahnost incredible 
disasters.l 5 - - 
In the two sieges, the deliverance of Constantinople may be 
chiefly ascribed to the novelty, the terrors, and the real eflicacy 
of the Greek jire.I 6 The important secret of compounding 
and directing this artificial flame was imparted by Callinicus, 
a native of Heliopolis in Syria, who deserted from the service 
of the caliph to that of the emperor. 17 The skill of a chemist 
and engineer was equivalent to the SUCCOl' of fleets and armies; 
and this discovery or improvement of the military art was for- 
tunately reserved for the distressful period, when the degen- 
erate Romans of the East were incapable of contending with 
the warlike enthusiasm and youthful vigor of the Saracens. 


14 Both Nicephorus and Theophanes agree that the siege of Con- 

tantinople was raised the 15th of August, (A. D. 718;) but as the 
former, our best witness, affirms that it continued thirteen months, the 
latter must be mistaken in supposing that it began on tbe same day 
of the preceding year. I do not find that Pë\
i has remarked this 
in consistency. 
1
 In the s'econd siege of Constantinople, I have followed Nicephorus. 
(Brev. p. 33-36,) Theophanes, (Chronograph. p. 3
4-334,) Cedrenus. 
(Compend. p. 449-4.32,) Zonaras, (tom. ii. p. 98-102,) Elmacin, (Rist. 
Saracen. p. 88,) Abulfeda, (Annal. :Uoslem. p. 126,) and Abulphara- 
gius, (Dynast. p. 130,) the most satisfactory of the Arabs. 
16 Our sure and indefatigable guide in the middle ages and Byzan.. 
tine hi
iory, Charles du }<'reslle du Cange, has treated in several places 
of the Greek fire, and his collections leaye few gleanings behind. See 
paJ.'ticularly Glossal'. !\Ied. et Illfim. Græcitat. p. U75, sub voce nlìQ 
,:J(ÚÚOOUH', iiy(!oJ'. Glossal'. Med. et Infim. IÆtinitat. Ignis GrtJ'CW1. 
Observations sur Yillehardouin, p. 305, 306. Observations sur Join.. 
ville, p. 71, 72. 
17 Theophanes styles him à!!Xln;(n
1', (p. 295.) Cedrenus (p. 437) 
brings this artist from (the ruins of) lIeliopolis in Egypt; and chem.. 
istry vms indeed the peculiar science of the Eg)1)tians. 


.. The Tarikh Tebry embellishes the retreat of Moslcmah with some 
extraordinary and incredible circumstances. }>ricc, p. 514. -:M. 


. 
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The historian who presumes to. analyze this extrf ordinary 
composition should suspect his own ignorance and that of his 
Byzantine guides, so prone to the marvellous, so careless, 
and, in this instance, so jealous of the truth. Frorn their ob- 
scure, and perhaps fallacious
 hints it should seem that tho 
principal ingredient of the Greek fire was the 'llO.plztha,18 or 
liquid bitumen, a light, tenacious, and inflammable oil,19 which 
S p l'Ïl1O's from the earth, and catches fire as soon as it comes 
ü 
in contaet with the ail" The naphtha was n1ingled., I know 
not by what methods or in what proportions, with sulphur and 
with the pitch that is extracted from evergreen firs. 2U From 
this mixture, which produced a thick smoke and a loud ex- 
plosiOn, proceeded a fierce and obstinate flame, which not 
only rose in perpendicular ascent, but likewise burnt with 
equal vehemence in descent or lateral progress; instead of 
being extinguished, it was .nourished and quickened by.the 


18 The naphtha, the oleum incendiarium of the history of Jerusalem, 
(Gest. Ì)ei pcr Francos, p. 1167,) the Oricntal fountain of James de 
Yitry, (I. iii. c. 81,) is introduced on slight evidcnce and strong proba- 
bility. Cinnamus (1. vi. p. 165) calls the Greek fire nlìQ ill ';ÒIXUJ' : 
and the naphtha is known to abound betwecn thc Tigris and the Cas- 
pian Sea. According to Pliny, (Hist. N atur. ii. 10
,) it ",vas subser- 
vicnt to the reycnge of :Meclea, and in cither etymology the Ë).woJ- 
])11/
t.u
. or ..ll1,ðELUç:, (Procop. de Bell. Gothic. 1. iy. c. 11,) may fairly 
signify this liquid bitumen.. 
19 On the diffcrent sorts of oils and bitumens, 
ee Dr. 'Vatsoll's (the 
present bishop of Llandaff's) Chemical Essays, vol. iii. essay i., a clas- 
sic book, thc be
t adapted to infuse the taste and knowledge of chem- 
i-.;try. The lcss perfect idcas of the ancients may be found in Strabo 
(Ueograph. 1. xvi. p. 1078) and }Jliny, (IIist. Katur. ii. 108, 109.) 
Huic (...Vaphthæ) magna cognatio e
t i
nium, transiliuntque protinus 
in earn undecunq uc vi::;am. Of our travcllers I am bcst pleased with 
Otter, (tom. i. p. 150, 158.) 

u Anna C01l1ncna has partly drawn aside the curtain. 
 .Anb '(1;' 
n E1! X"ìç:, XLtl UV.OI1' Tur;,]' TO 1(11 1(:11' I\h Of,!O)V ÙEl8
;.lrl1' (1VrÚYETW ð
x!!vov 
ÙiWV(1TOJ'. 1'OI-To ,AlETa {JEL'Jl) T!!'(J0
iHU]' i,UtJúÚ.ETW Elç UVJ.L(1XUL; XfÛ.I
,UOJ1l, 

Lt/. ÈtH/))'OuIUl TtU(!Ù TIJU nULLfJ]'TOÇ À
8ol') xu/. OPl'EXEì Jl J f(!UU"lI, (AlexiaJ. 
1. xiÙ. p. 3ö3.) Elscwhcre (1. xi. p." 336) she incntiOl{s the property 
{If burning xurå Tt.' ffl,fu1"ÈÇ xu/. ii/,' 
xC:al:!!u. IÆn, in thc xixth ehapter 
of his Tactics, (Opera I\Icur
ii, tom. vi. p. 8l:
, edit. Lami, l"lorcllt. 
174,),) sppuks of t
e new inycntion of 7âf! !'HÙ ß!!l:H1/
 xu/' Y.I.ÍJtJ'UV 
Thesc are gcnuine and imperial testimonie::;. 


. It is remarkable that the Syrian historian :Michel givf's the n
me '3f 
tlap11tha to the newly-invented Greek fhe, which seelllS to indicate 
hat 
this su
stance formed the basc of the dc'.>tructiyc compound. St. Martin. 
tOI:n. Xl. r. 4
O. - 101. 
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element of water; and sand, urine, or vinegar, were the only 
rernedies that could clamp the fury of this powel ful agent, 
which was justly denominated by the Greeks the liquid, or 
the mari! ime, fire. For the annoyance of the enenlY, it was 
employed with equal effect, by sea and land, in battles or in 
sieges. It was either poured fron1 the rmnpart in large boilers, 
or launched in red-hot balls of stone and iron, or darted in 
arro\ys and javelins, twisted round with flax and tow, which 
lmd deeply imbibed the inf1alnmable oil; sOlTIetilnes it was 
deposited in fire-ships, the victims and instruments of a more 
ample revenge, and was 1110st comnlonly blown through long 
tubes of copper which were planted on the prow of a galley, 
Dnd fancifully shaped into the Inouths of savage monsters, 
that seenlCd tu vomit a stream of liquid and consuming fire. 
This important art was preserved at Constantinople, as the 
palladimu of the state: the galle.ys and artillery might occa- 
sionally be lent to the aIlies of Rome; but the composition of 
the Greek fire was' concealed with the Inost jealous scruple, 
and the terror of the enemies was increased and prolonged by 
their ignorance and surprise. In the treatise of the adn1inis- 
tration of the empire, the royal author 21 suggests the tU1SWers 
and excuses that might best elude the indiscreet curiosity anò 
il1!portunate demands of the Barbarians. They should be told 
that the mystery of the Greek fire had been revealed by an 
angel to the first and greatest of the Constan
ines, Wit
l a 
sacreù injunction, that this gift of lIeaven, this peculiar bless- 
ing of the Romans, should never he communicated to any 
foreign nation; that the prince and subject were alike bound 
to religious silence under the temporal and spiritual penalties 
of treason and sacrilege; and that the impious attempt would 
pruvoke the sudden and supernatural vengeance of the God 
of the Chri:stians. By these precautions, the secret was con- 
fined, above four hundred years, to the Romans of the East; 
and at the end of the eleventh century, the Pisans, to whOln 
ev('ry sea and every art were familiar, suffered the effects, 
without understanding the composition, of the Greek fire. It 
was at length eithcr discovered or stolen by the l\Iahometans; 
and, in the holy wars of Syria and Egypt,. the''y retorted 

n 
invcntion, contrived against themselves, on the heads of the 
Christians. .il knight, who despised thc swords and lances 


21 Constantin. Porphyrogenit. de Administrat. Impcrü, c. xiii. p. 
6,1, 66. 
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of the Saracens, relates, with heartfelt sincerity, his own fears, 
and those of his companions', at the sight and sound of the 
mischievous engine that ùischargcd a torrent of the Greek fire, 
the feu Gregeois, as it is styleù by the n10re early of the 
French writers. It came flying through the air, says Join- 
"illc , 22 like a winaed lona-tailed drarron , about the thickness 
'" L> '-' D 
of a ho
shead, with "the report of thunder and the velocity 
of lightning; and the darkness of the night was dispelled by 
this deadly illumination. The use of the Greek, or, as it 
might now be called, of the Saracen fire, was continued to 
the middle of the fourteenth century,23 when the scientific 
or casual compound of nitre, sulphur, al1(l charcoal, ('ffi
ctcd 
a new revolution in the art of war and the history of n1an- 
kind. 2 . t 
Constantinople and the Greek fire rnight exclude the Arabs 
from the eastern entrance of Europe; but in the 'Vest, on the 
side of the Pyrenees, the provinces of Gaul were threatened 
and invaded by the conquerors of Spain. 25 The decline of 



2 lIistoire de St. Louis, p. 39. Paris, 1668, p. 44.. Paris, de 
l'Iml,rin"terie Royale, 17 () 1. The formC'r of the<;e editions is precious 
for the observations of Ducange; the latter for the pure and ori
inal 
text of Joillville. "\Ve must hnve recourse to that text to disc oyer, 
that the feu Gregeois was shot with a pile or javelin, from an engine 
that acted like a sling. 
23 The vanity, or envy, of shaking the e;::.tablíshC'Cl property of FamC', 
has temptC'd some moderns to carry gunpowder above the xivth, (see 
Sir "\Yilliam Temple, Dutens, &c.,) and the Greek fire above the viith 
century, (see the ::;al uste clu l
rcsic1ent des Drosses, tom. ii. p. :
81.) 
But their evidence, 
vhich precedes the vulgar æra. of the invention, is 
seldom clear or satisfactory, an(l subseCJ.uC'llt writers may be susrectell 
of fraud or credulity. In the earliest siege
. Rome combustibles of oiJ 
and sulphur have been. used, ancl the Greek fire has somc affiniti('
 
with gUllpmnler both in its nature anel effects: for the antiCJ.uity of 
the first, a passage of 1>rocopius, (de Bell. Goth. 1. i v. c. 11,) for thn t 
of the second, some facts in the Arabic history of Spain, (
\. D. 1240. 
1:312, 13;3
. Ribliot. Arab. Hisp. tom. ii. p. 6,7,8,) arc the mo;-;t 
difficult to elude. 
:li That extraordinary man, Friar Bacon, reveals two of t1le ingre- 
dients, saltpetre and sulphur, anel conceals the third in a sentpllce of 
mysterious gibberish, as if he dreaded the consequences of his own 
discovery, (Diog. :Brit. vol. i. p. 430, new edition.) 
2;; For the invasion of :France and the dC'feat of the .:\.rabs by Charles 
1Iartel, see the Historia Arabum (c. 11, 12, 13, H:) of Roderic 
Ximcnc'3, archbishop of Toledo, "\..ho had before him the Christian 
chrol1icle of Isidore Pacensis, and the 
:Iahometan history of N ovairi. 
The 
Moslem.8 are silent or concise in the account of their losses; but 

L Cardonllc (tom. i. p. 120, 130, 131) has given a pure and simplí\ 
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the French monarcl.1Y invited the attack of these insatiate fa- 
natics. The descendants of Clovis had lost the inheritance of 
his martial and ferocious spi.fit; and their misfortune or de- 
merit has affixed the epiihet of lazy to the .last kings of the 
l\ierovingian tace. 2G They ascended the throne without power, 
and sunk into the grave without a nalTIe. A country palace, 
in the neighborhood of Compiegne 27 was allotted for their 
residence or prison: but each year, in the month of l\farch 
or l\lay, they were conducted in a wagon drawn by oxen to 
the assembly of the Franks, to give audience to foreign ambas- 
sadors, and to ratify the acts of the J.layOl' of the palace. 
That dumestic officer was beC0111e the lninister of the nation 
anù the master of the prince. A public emploYll1ent was con- 
verted into the patrin10ny of a private family: the elder Pepin 
left a king of 111ature years under the guardianship of his o\vn 
widow and her child; and these feeble regents \vere forcibly 
dispossessed by the most active of his bastanls. A govern- 
ment, half savage and half corrupt, '\'as almost dissolved; 
and the tributary dukes, and provincial counts, and the terri- 
torial lords, were tempted to despise the weakness of the 
D1onarch, and to imitate the ambition of the mayor. . .An10ng 
these independent chiefs, one of the boldest and most suc- 
cessful ''ias Eudes, duke of Aquitain, who in the southern 
provinces of Gaul usurped the authority, and even the title, of 
king. The Goths, the Gascons, and the Franks, assem bled 
under the standard of this Christian hero: he repelled the first 


account of all thpt he could collect from Ibn IIalikan, lIidjazi, and an 
aIJonJmous writer. The texts of the chronicles of France, and lives 
of saints, are inserted in the Collection of J3ouquct, (tom. iii.,) an
 
the Annals of Pagi, '\vho (tom. iii. under the proper years) has restored 
the chronology, which is anticipated six ycar::; in the Annals of Earo- 
nius. The Dictionary of Bayle (Abderame and Jlunuza) has more 
1ncrit for lh"ely reflection than original research. 
26 E:;inhart, de Vita Caroli l\lagni, c. ii. p. 13-18, eùit. Schmink, 
1.Jtrecht, 1711. Some modern critics accuse the minister of Charle- 
magne of. ex.aggerating the weakness. of the l\leroyingians; but the 
general outline is ju.:;t, and the French reader will forever repeat the 
Leautifullines of Boileau's Lutrill. 
27 Jlamaccæ, on the Oyse, between Compie
ne and N oyon, which 
I
gillhart calls perpard reclitùs villam, (see the note::;, and the map of 
!l.ncient France for Dom. Bouquet's Collection.) Compendium, or 
Compiegne, was a palace of more dignity, (Hadrian. Valesii N otitia 
Galliarum, p. 152,) and that-laughing philosopher, the Abbé Galliani, 
(Dialogues sur le Commerce des llleds,) may truly affirm, that it was 
the residence of the rois trè:3 Chretiens ct très chevclûs. 
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InvaSIon of the Saracens; and Zama, lïeutenant of the caliph, 
lost his army and his life under the walls of Tholllouse. The 
ambition of his succeRsors was stimulated by revenge; they 
repassed the Pyrenees with the rneans and the resol ution of 
conq uest. The advantageous situation which had reccm.. 
mended Narbonne 28 as the first Rmnan colony, was again 
choseÙ by the l\Ioslems: they claimed the province of Scpti. 
nlania or Languedoc as a just dependence. of the Spanish 
Jnonarchy: the vineyards of Gascony and the city of Bour- 
deaux were possessed by the sovereign of Damascus and 
Samarcand; and the south of France, from the mouth of the 
Garonne to that of the Rhône, assunled the manners and re- 
ligion of .l\..rabia. 
But these narrow linlÌts were scorned by the spirit of Ab- 
dalraman, or Abderame, who had been restored by the caliph 
Hasheln to the wishes of the soldiers and people of Spain. 
rrhat veteran and daring commandel' adjudged to the obe- 
dience of the prophet whatever yet rmnained of France or of 
Europe; and prepared to execute the sentence, at the head 
of a forn1Ïdable host, in the full confidence of surnlounting all 
opposition either of nature or of man, I-lis first care was to 
suppress a dornestic rèbel, ,,,ho cOl11lnanded the Inost impor.. 
tant passes of the Pyrenees: l\Iulluza, a l\Ioorish chief, had 
accepted the alliauce of the duke of Aquitain; and Eudes, 
from' a motive of private or public interest, devoted his beau- 
teous daughter to the embraces of the African misbeliever. 
But the strongest fortresses of Cerdagne were invested by a 
superior force; the rebel was overtaken and slain in the lnOtin- 
tains; and his widow was sent a captive to Damascus, to 
grati
y the desires, or 1110re probably the vanity, of the COIn- 
roander of the faithful. From the Pyrenees, Abdermne pro- 
ceeded without delay to the passage of the Rhone and the 
siege of ArIes. A_n army of Christians attempted the relief 
of the city: the tombs of their leaders were yet visible in tho 
thirteenth century; and many thousands of their dead bùdie3 
were carried down the rapid stream into the l\Iediterraneau 
Sea. l"'hc arms of Abderame were not less s}-lccessful on 



8 Even before that colony, _L U. C. G30, (Yelle ius ratercul. i. 15,) 
in the time of Polybius, (Rist. 1. iii. p. 265, edit. Gronov.,) Narbonne 
was a Celtic town of the first eminence, and one of the most northern 
places of the known world, (D' An.ville, Notice de l' Ancicnllc Gaul
. 
p. 473.) 
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the side of the ocean. lIe passed without opposition the 
Garonne and Dordogne, which unite their waters in the Gulf 
of Bourdeaux; but he found, beyond those rivers, the camp of 
the intrepid Eudes, who had formed a second army and sus- 
tained a second defeat, so fatal to the Christians, that, accord- 
ing to their sad confession, Go(l alone could reckon the numbel' 
of the slain. The victorious Saracen overran the provinces 
vf Aquitain, whose Gallic names are disguised, rathel than 
lost, in the Inodern appellations of Perigord, Saintonge, and 
Poitou: his stanùards were planted on the walls, or at least 
before the gates, of Tours and of Sens; and his detachments 
overspread the kingdon1 of Burgundy as far as the wellwkllown 
cities of Lyons and Besançon. The memory of these devas- 
tations (for Abderan1e did not spare the country or the people) 
was long prcseryed by tradition; anù the invasion of France 
hy the 1\1001'8 or l\'lahometans affords the groundwork of those 
fables, which have been so wildly disfigured in the romances 
of chivalry, and so elegantly adorned by the Italian muse. In 
the decline of society and art, the deserted citif's COli ld .supply 
a slender boo1y to the Saracens; their richest spoil was found 
in the churches and monasteries, which. they stripped of their 
ol'naments and delivered to the flames: and the tutelar saints, 
both Hilary of Poi tiers and 1\Iartin of Tours, forgot theie 
miraculous powers in the 9f'fence of their own sepulchres. 29 
A victorious line of 111arch had been prolonged above a thou w 
sand miles fr0111 the rock of Gibraltar to the banks of the 
Loire; the repetition of an equal space would have carried 
the Saracens to the confines of Poland and the Highlands of 
Scotland; the Rhine is not lTIOre impassable than the Nile or 
Euphrates, and the ...\rabian fleet n1ight have sailed without a 
naval combat into the mouth of the Thames. Perhaps the 
interpretation of the Koran would now be taught in the schools 
of Oxford, and her pulpits might demons
ate to a circum- 
ciseù people the sanctity anù truth of the revelation of 1\130- 
hornet. 30 


29 'Yith regaì'd to the sanctuary of St. 
Iartin of Tours, Roderic 
Ximencs accuses the Saracens of the deed. Turonis eivitatem, eccle- 
fiam et paIatia yastatiolle et incenclio simili diruit et eonsumpsit. The 
continuator of l-'redegarius imputes to them no more than the mlenlio1l,. 
Acl domum be3.tissimi 
Iartilli evertendam destinallt. At Carolus, 
"-:
. The French annalist wa
 more jealous of the honor of the saint. 
30 Yet I sincerely doubt whether the Oxford roosch would have 
produced a volume of controversy so elegant and ingenious as the 
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FreID such calamities was Christendom delivered bv the 
genius and fortune of one man. Charles, the illegitimate son 
of the elder Pepin, was content with the titles of n1a)'"or or 
duke of the Franks; but he deserved to become the father 
of a line of kings. In a laborious administration of twenty- 
four years, he restored and supported the dignity of the 
throne, and the rebels of Germany and Gaul were successi
e- 
ly crushed by the activity of a warrior, who, in the same 
campaign, could display his banner on the Elbe, the Rhône, 
and the shores of the ocean. In the public danger he was 
sUl1lllloned by the voice of his country; and his rival, the 
duke of Aquitain, was reduced to appear an10ng the fugi- 
tives and suppliants. ".Alas!" exclaimed the Franks, 
H what a misfortune! what an indignity! \Ve have long 
l 1ear d of the name and conquests of the Arabs: we were ap- 
prehensi,.e of thei.r attack from the East; they have now 
conquered Spain, and invade out country on the side of the 
,V est. Yet theit nU111bers, and (since they have no buckler) 
their artllS, are inferior to our own." "If you follow Inyad- 
vice," replied the prudent Inayor of the palace, "you will 
not interrupt thcir march, nor precipitate your attack. They 
are like a torrent, which it is dangerous to stc=-:: 
tl its career. 
The thirst of riches, and the consciousness of success, re- 
Qouble their valor, and nllor is of lTIç:n'e avail than arms or 
numbers. Be patient till they have loaded themselves with 
the encumbrance of weal tho The possession of wealth ",.'in 
nivide their councils and assure your victory." This subtile 
policy is perhaps a refinement of the A.rabian writers; and 
the situation of Charles will suggest a lTIOre narrow and 
selfish motive of procrastination - the secret desire of hum- 
bling the pride and wasting the provinces of the rebel duke of 
Aquitain. It is yet lTIore probable, that the delays of Charles 
\Vcre inevitable and.eluctant. A standing army was un- 
known under the first anù second race; more than half the 
kingdorn \vas now in the hands of the Saracens: according 
tu their respective situation, the Franks of Neustria and 
Austrasia were too conscious or too careless of the impend- 




rmons lately preacùed by :Mr. 'Vhite, tùe Arabic professor, at l\fr 
lhmpton's lecture. His obseryations on the character and l'C'ligion 
of 
lahomet are alway::i adapted to his aq
umcnt, and generally 
[olmdcù in truth Jlnè. 
..eaSOll. He sustains the part of a lively and 
doquent aùvocate; and sometimes rises to the merit oÌ an historian 
Ilad IJnilosophCt. 
VuL. Y. 25 
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ing danger; and the voluntary aiòs of the Gepidæ and Gel 
mans were separated by a long interval from the standa.l"d 
of the Christian general. No sooner had lIC collected his 
forces, than he sought and found the enemy in the centre of 
France, between Tours and Poitie}'s. His well-conducted 
Ð1arch was covered by a range of hills, and Abdermlle ap- 
pears to have beAn surprised by his unexpected presence. 
'rhe nations of Asia, Africa, and Europe, advanced with 
equal ardor to an encounter which would change the history 
of the world. In the six fi1"st days of desultory combat, the 
horsemen and archers of the East maintained theÌ1" ad- 
vantage: but in the closer onset of the seventh day, the 
Orientals were oppressed by the strength and stahue of the 
Germans, who, with stout hearts al1d iron hands,31 asserted 
the civil and religious freedonl of their posterity. The 
epithet of Alartel, the l-Iammcr, wllÍch has been added to the 
name of Charles, is expressive of his weighty and irresistible 
strokes: the valm" of Euòes was excited by resenhnent 
and emulation; and their c0111paniolls, in the eye of history, 
are the true Peers and Paladins of French chivalry. After a 
bloody field, in which Abderame was slain, the Saracens, in 
the close Gf :

 evening, retired to their camp. In the dis- 
order and despa.ir of the night, the various tribes of Yemen 
and Damascus, of Af.rica and Spain, were pro\'oked to turn 
their arms against each other: the remains of their host were 
suddenly dissolved, and each emir consulted his safety by a 
hasty and sep
rate retreat. 1\.t the da\vn of day, the still- 
ness of a hostile C11l11p was suspected by the victorious 
Christians: on the report of their spies, they ventured to 
explore the riches of the vacant tents; but if we except S0111e 
celebrated relics, a small portion of the spoil was restored 
to the innocent and lawful owners. The joyful tidings were 
soon diffused over the Catholic world, .iL.nd the n10nks of Italy 
could affirm and believe that three hunch'cd and fifty, or three 
hundred and seventy-five, thousand of the l\Iahometans had 
been crushed by the han1111Cr of Charles,32 while no 11101'e 


31 Gens Austriæ membrorum prc-cm.inenti.l valida, et gens Ger- 
mana corde tt corpore præstantissima, quasi in ietù oculi, maul1 ferrcà, 
et pectore arduo, .Al"abcs cxtinxerunt, (ltodcric. Tolehm. c. xi......) 
3
 These numbers m'e stated by Paul l,Varnefrid, the deacon of 
Aquilcia, (de Gestis Ln.ngobard. 1. vi. p. 921, edit. Grot.,) and Anas- 
taðius. the librarian of the Homan church, (in Yit. Gregorii 11.,) 'who 
tells a miraculous story of three consecrated sponges, whieh 1'cndered 
L"1VuJnw"" . '1, Q T.'ranch 801diars, amonr; whom they had been shared. 
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than fifteen hundred Christians were slain in the field of 
Tours. But this incredible tale is sufficiently disproved by 
the caution of the French general, who apprehended the 
snares amI accidents of a pursuit, and dismissed his German 
allies to their native forests. The inactivity of a conqueror 
betrays the loss of strength and blood, and the wost cruel. 
execution is inflicted, not in the ranks of battle, but on the backs 
of a flying enemy. Yet the victory of the Franks was complete 
and final; Aquitain was recovercd by the arms of Eudes; the 
A.eabs never resumed the conquest or Gaul, and they were soon 
d1'Ïven beyond the Pyrenees by Charles r
Iartel and his valiant 
race. 33 It Inight have been expected that the savior of Chris. 
tendom would have been canonized, or at least applauded, by 
the gratitude of the clergy, who are indebted to his sword for 
their present existence. But in the public distress, the rnayor 
of the palace had been cOlllpeIled to apply the riches, or at least 
the revenues, of the bishops al1Cl abbots, to the relief of the state 
and the reward of the soldiers. lIis n1cri
s were foq;otten, 
his sacrilege alone \vas remcmbered, and, in an epistle to a 
Carlovingian prince, a Gallic synod presumes to declare that 
his ancestor wm; damnerl; that on the opening of his t0111b, 
the spectators \vere affrizhted by a sl1lCH of fire anJ the 
aspect' of a horrid dragon; and that a srrillt of the times 
was induIgeJ with a pleasant vision of the soul and bòdy of 
Charles 1\Iartcl, burning, to a.ll eternity, in the abyss of hcl1. 31 
The loss of an anny, or a province, in the \\'restern worlJ, 
was less painful to the court of Darnascus, than the rise and 
progress of a domestic competitor. Except among the Syr- 
ians, the caliphs of the hOl1se of Ommiyah had never been 
the objects of the public favor. The life of l\Iahornet record. 


It should seem, tha
 in his letters to the pope, EtHIcs usurped the 
honor of the yirtorv, ft-om which he is chasti
ed bv the Prench annal- 
ist
, who, \vith eqùal falsehood, accuse him of inviting the S:lraCel1!:-1. 
3;3 Narbonne, and the rest of Sf')timania, wu'") recovered by l)cpin, 
the son of Charle3 ::\brtd, A. D. 75,}, (Pagi, Critiea, tom. iii. p. 300.) 
Thirty-seven yearf: aftcrward
, it was pilla
cd by a su,-lden inroaJ of 
the Arabs, who employed the capti':es in the construction of the 
mosch of Corùova, (De lìui
11l'
, Ill-;t. des Huns, tom. i. p. 3.).1.) 
;34 Thi
 pastoral letter, addre. ,cd to Lewi
 thè Germanic, the grand- 
son of Charlemagne, and most probably composed by the pen of the 
artful I-
incmar, is clat('d in the year 858, and signed by the bishops 
of the 'Provinces of Rhcims and Roucn, (13aronius. Annal. Ecclés. 
A. D. 741. Fleury, U:st. Eccles. tom. x. p. fj14-5Hì.) Yt't Bal'o- 
Dius himself, and the FrC'n.-'n. cl"Ìtic.3, r
ic('t with ('()ntrmI't th13 cpi
("().. 
pal fiction. 
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cd their perseverance in idolatry and rebellion: their conver- 
sion had been reluctant, their elevation irregular and factious, 
and their throne was cemented with the most holy and noLle 
blood of Arabia. The best of their race, the pious Omar, 
was diss
ltisfied with his o\vn title: their personal virtues were 
insufficient to justify a departul'e from the order of succes- 
sion; and the eyes and wishes of the faithful were turned 
towards the line of Hashem and the kindred of the apostle 
of Gud. Of these the Fatimites were either rash or pu::;illani- 
mous; but the descendants of Abbas cherished, with courage 
and discretion, the hopes of their rising fortunes. From an 
obscure residence in Syria, they secretly despatched their 
agents and missionaries, who preached in the Eastern prov- 
inces their hereditary indefeasible right; and :Mohamlned, the 
son of A1i, the son of Abdallah, the son of Abbas, the uncle of 
the prophet, gave audience to the deputies of Chorasan, and 
accepted tlH:'il' free gift of four hundred thousand pieces of 
gold. After the death of l\Iohammed, the oath of allegiance 
was administered in the nan1e of his son Ibrahim to a numer- 
ous band of votaries, who expected only a signal and a lead- 
er; and the governor of Chorasan continued to deplore his 
fruitless adnlonitions and the deadly slumber of the caliphs 
of Damascus, till he himself, with all his adhereÚts, was 
driven fl'orn the city and palace of l\Ieru, by the rebellious 
arms of ..Abu 1\los10m. 3j That lllukel' of kings, the author, as 
he is named, of the ca1l of the Abbassides, was at length 
rewarded for his presumption of 111erit with the usual grati- 
tude of courts. A mean, perhaps a foreign, cÀtraction could 
not repress the aspiring energy of Abu Moslen1. Jealous of 
his wives, liberal of his wealth, prodigal of his own blood 
and of that of others, he could boast with pleasurf" 1 and 
possibly with truth, that he had destroyed six hundred thou- 
sand of his enernics; anù such was the .intrepid gravity of 
his mind and countenance, that he ...yas. ne'ver seen to snlile 
except on a day of battle. In the vi
ible separation of Dal'- 
ties, the green was consecrated to the Fatimites; the Ommm- 
des were distinguished by the white; uncI the blacl:, as the 


35 The steed and the saddle which had canied any of bj
 ,YÍYes 
were instantly killed or burnt, lest they should be aft.xward1:, l1l0lwtpd 
by a male. Twelve hundred mules or camels were rcquice(l for hi:; 
kitchen furniture; and the daily consumption amounted to three 
thousand cakes, a hundrcd sheep, hesides oxen, poultry, 

.'., (AÒ 1 l!" 
pharagius, IJist. Dynast. p. 140.) 
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rnost adverse, was naturally adopted by the Abbassides. 
rrheir turbans and garments were stained with that gloomy 
color: two black standards, on pike staves nine cubits, long, 
were horne aloft in the van of Abu l\íoslen1; and their alle
 
gorical n:lmes of the night and the shadow obscurely repre. 
sented the indi:->soluble union and perpetual succession of 
the line of Hashem. Fron1 the Indus to the Euphrates, the 
East was convulsed by the quarrel of the white and the black 
factions: the Abbassides were nlOst frequently victorious; 
but their public success was clouded by the personal Inisfor- 
tune of their chief. The court of Damascus, awakening 
from a long slnmber, resolved to prevent the pilgrimage of 
l\1ecca, which Ibrahim had undert,lken with a splendid reti- 
nue, to recomnlend himself at once to the favor of the 
prophet and of the people. A detachment of cavalry inter- 
cepted his Inarch and arrested his person; and the unhappy 
Ibrahim, snatched aWHY frOl11 the promise of untasted royal- 
ty, expired in iron fetters in the dungeons of Haran. His 
two younger brothers, Saffah * and Almansor, eluded the 
search of the tyrant, and la.y concealed at Cufa, till the zeal 
of the people and the approach of his Eastern friends allowed 
the111 to expose their persons to the impatient public. On 
Friday, in the dress of a caliph, in the colors of the sect, 
Saffah proceeded with religious and 111ilitary pomp to the 
mosch: ascending the pulpit, he prayed and preached as the 
lawful successor of l\iahomet; and after his departure, his 
kinsmen bound a willing people by an oath of fidelity. But 
it was on the banks of the Zab, and not in the Inosch of Cufa, 
tha.t this important controversy was determined. E,-ery ad- 
vantage appeared to be on the side of the white faction: the 
authority of established government; an army of a hundr
d 
and twenty thousand soldiers, against a sixth part of that BUrn- 
bel'; and the presence and merit of the caliph l\lervan, the 
fourteenth and last of the house of Ommiyah. Before his 
accession to the throne, he had deserved, by his Georgian 
warfare, the honorable epithet of the ass of l\lesopotmnia; 36 


36 Al Hemm'. He had been goYcrnor of :Mesopotamia, and the 
Arabic proverb praises the courage of that warlike breed of asscs who 
never fly from an cnemy. The surname of 1Iervan may justify the 


· lIe is called Abdullah or Abul Abbas in the Tarikh Tebry. Price, 
vol. i. p. 600. Saffah or Saffauh (the Sanguinary) was a name which he 
acquired after his bi )Ody reign, (vol. ii. p. 1.) -1\1. 
25- 
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and he l11ight have been ranked among the greatest princes, 
had not, says Abulfeda, the eternal order decreed that mo- 
l11CIlt for the ruin of his family; a decree against which all 
human prudence and fortitude l11USt struggle in vain. The 
orders of r,Iervan were Inistaken, or disobeyed: the return 
of his hor
e, from \\ hich he had dismounted on a necessary 
occasion, impressed the belief of his death; and the enthu- 
siasm of the black squadrons was ably conducted by Ab- 
dallah, the uncle of his competitor. After an irretrievable 
ùefeat, the caliph escaped to l\fosul; but the colors of the 
l\bbassides were displayed from the rampart; he suddenly 
repassed the Tigris, cast a 111clancholy look on his palace of 
I-huan, crossed the Euphrates, abandoned the fortifications of 
. Damascus, and, without halting in Palestine, pitched his la
t 
and fatal caJnp at Busir, on the banks of the Nile. 37 IEs 
speed was urged by the incessant diligence of Abdallah, 
\\ ho in evcl'Y step of the pursuit acquired strength and rep- 
utation: the remains of the white faction were finally Van- 
quished in Egypt; and the lance, which ternlinated the tife 
and anxiety of .Mervan, was not less \\elcome perhaps to the 
unfortunate than to the victorious chief. The merciless in- 
quisition of the cOlJqueror eradicated the most distant branches 
of the hostile race: their bones were scattered, their rneIll- 
ory was accurs('d, and the martyrdOlll of flossein was abun- 
dantly revenged on the posterity of his tyrnnts. Fourscore 
of the Olnmiades, who had yielded to the faith or cìemency 


comparison of Homer, (Iliad, A. 557, &c.,) and both will silence the 
moderns, who consider the ass as a stupid and ignoble emblem, 
(D'Herbelot, Bibliot. Orient. p. 5i58.) 
37 Four several places, all in Egypt, bore the name of 13u..ir, or 
Dusiris, so famous in Greek fable. The fir:;t, where i,IcrVLtll was slain, 
was to the west of the :Kile, in the province of Fium, or Ar
inoe; the 
second in the Delta, in the Sebennvtic nome; the third near the 
pyramids; the fourth, which wa'i dest
oyed by Dioclesian, (see above, 
vol. ii. p. 1 :W,) in the Thebais. I r-;hall here transcribe a note 0f the 
learned and orthoLlox :\lichaeli,,: Viùcntur in pluribus 
Egypti supe- 
rioris urLilms Busiri Coptoq 11e arma sumpsisse Christiani, libertatemq ue 
de religione sentienùi defendisse, sed succubuisse quo in bello Coptus 
et Busiris diruta, et circa Esnam magna strages edita. Bellum narrant 
sed causam belli ignorant sc.riptores Byzantilli, alioqui Coptum et 
:Uusirim non l'ehellasse clicturi, sed caUSam Chri
tianorum suscepturi, 
(Not. 211, p. 100.) For the geography of the four Busirs, see Abul- 
feda, (Dcscript. .."}:gypt. p. 9, vcrs. :Michaclis, Gottingæ, 1776, in 4to.,) 
l.iichaelis, (Not. 122-127, p. :58-63,) and D'Auvillü, },lémoire sur 
l'Egypte, p. 85, 14.7, 205.) 
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of their foes, were invited to a banquet at Damascus. The 
la.ws of hospitality were violated by a promiscuous massacre: 
the board was spread over their fallen bodies; and the festivi- 
ty of the guests was enlivened by the music of their dying 
gròans. By the event of the civil war, the dynasty of the 
Abbassides was firmly established; but the Christians only 
could triumph in the mutual hatred and comnlon loss of the 
disciples of 
Iahon1et.38 
Yet the thousands who were swept away by the sword of 
\Vaf might have been speedily retrieved in the succeeding 
. generation, if the consequences of the revolution had not 
tended tu dissolve the power and unity of the empire of 
the Saracens. In the proscription of the Onll11iades, a royal 
youth of the name of Abdalrahlnan alone escaped the rage 
of his enemies, who hunted the wandering exile frOln the 
banks of the Euphrates to the valleys of l\IOUllt Atlas. His 
presence in the neighborhood of Spain revived the zeal of 
the white faction. '{'he name and cause of the Abbassides 
had been first vindicated by the Persians; the \Vest had been 
pure fr0111 civil arms; and the servants of the abdicated 
fanÚly still held, by a precarious tenure, the inheritance of 
their lands and the officeB of government. Strongly prompted 
ùy gratituJe, indignation, and fear, they invited the grandson 
of the caliph Hashen1 to ascend the throne of his ancestors I 
and, in his desperate condition, the cxtrelnes of rashness and. 
prudence were almost the SaIne. The acclamations of the 
poçoplc saluted his landing on the coast of Andalusia: and, 
after a successful struggle, Abdalrahn1an established the 
throne of Cordova, and was the father of the Ommiades of 
Spain, who reigned above two hundred and fifty years from 
t.he Atlantic to the Pyrenees. 39 He slew in battle a lieuten- 
ant of the A.bbassidcs, who had invaded his dominions with a 
fleet and aflny: the head of Ala, in salt and carnphire, was 


:J8 See Abulfcda, (Annal. :Uoslem. p. 136-14:5,) Eutychius, (Annal. 
tom. ii. p. 392, vcrs. Pocock,) Elmacin, (lEst. Saracen. p. 109-121,) 
Abulpharagius, (Hist. Dynast. p. 134-140,) Roderic of Toledo, (Rist. 
A raburn , c. xviii. p. 33,) Thcophanes, (Chronograph. p. 356, 357, 
who speaks of the Abbassides under the names of XW!!Ul1ÚJ.'.TCU and 
l1]cxvQOtfùQor,) and the llibliothèquc of D'Herbelot, in the articles 
Ommiades, Abbassides, 
[ærvan, [bra/tim, Sajfah, Abou lI/oslem. 
39 For the revolution of Spain, consult Roderic of Toledo, (c. xviii. 
p. 34, &c.,) the Bibliotheca Arabico-llispana, (tom. ii. p. 30, 198,) 
and Cardonne, (llist. de l' Afrique ct de l'Espagne, tom. i. p. 180- 
197,206,272,323, &c.) 
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suspended by a daring messenger before the palace of Mecca, 
and the caliph .A..lrnnnsor rejoiced in his safety, that he was 
removed by seas and lands from such a formidable adversary. 
Their mutual designs or declarations of offensive war evapo- 
- rated without effect; but instead of opening a door to the 
conquest of Europe, Spain was dissevered from the ll
nk of 
the monarchy, engaged in perpetual hostility with the East, 
and inclined to peace and friendship with_ the Christian sov- 
ereigns of Constantinople and France. The example of the 
Omrniades ,vas imitated by the real or fictitious progeny of 
Ali, the Edri
ites of l\lauritania, and the more powel"rul 
Fatimites of Africa and Egypt. In the tenth century, the 
chair of :l\1ahomct was disputed by three caliphs or comlnand- 
ers of the faithful, who reigned at Bagdad, Cairoan, and 
Cordova, excommunicated each other, and agreed only in a 
principle of discord, that a sectary is more odious and crimi- 
n3.1 than an unbeIiever. 40 
l\;Iecca was the patrimony of the line of Hashem, yet tho 
Abbassides were never ternpted to reside either in the birth- 
place or the city óf the prophet. Dmnascus was disgraced 
by the choice, and polluted with the blood, of the Omnliades; 
and, after some hesitation, Almansor
 the brother and succes- 
sor of Saffah, laid the foundations of Bagdad,41 the Imperial 
seat of his posterity during a reign of five hundred years. 42 


40 I shall not stop to refute the strange errors and fancies of Sir 
'Villiam Temple (his \V orks, vol. iii. p. 311-374, octavo edition) and 
Voltaire (Histoire Générale, c. xxviii. tom. li. p. 124, 12.3, edition de 
Lausanne) concerning the division of the Saracen empire. The 
mistakes of Voltaire proceed-cd from the want of knowledge or re- 
flection; but Sir 'Villiam was deceived by a Spanish impostor, who 
has framed an apocryphal hi<;tory of the conquest of 3pain by the 
A1-abs. 
4] The geographer D' Anville, (l'Euphrate et Ie Tigre, p. 121-123,) 
and the Orientalist D'Herbelot, (Bibliotht'.que, p. 167, 168,) may 
suffice for the knowledge of Bagdad. OUf travellers, rietro d
lla 
Valle, (tom. i. p. 688-698,) Tavernier, (tom. i. p. 230-238,) ThC'venot, 
(part ii. p. "209-212,) Otter, (tom. i. p. 162-168,) and Niebuhr, 
(VO) age en Arabic, tom. ii. p. 239-271,) have seen only its decay; 
and the Nubian geographer, (p. 204,) and the travclling Jew, Benja- 
In.in of Tudela, (Itincrarium, p. 112-123, à Const. l'Empereur, apud 
Elzevir, 1633,) are the only writers of my acquaintance, who have 
known Bagdad under the reign of the Abbassides. 
42 The founaations of Bagdad were laid A. JI. 145, A. D. 762. 
Mostasem, the last of the Abbassides, was taken and put to death "JJY 
the Tartars, A. H. 656, A. D. 1258, the 20th of February. 
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'1'he chosen spot is on the eastern bank of the Tigris, about 
fifteen miles above the ruins of l\Iodain: the double wall was 
of a circular form; and such was the rapid increase of a 
capital, now dwindlf'd to a provincial town, that the funeral 
of a popular saint might be attended by eight hundred thou- 
snnd men and sixty thousand women of Bagdad and the ttdja- 
cent villages. In this city oj' peo('r,43 amidst the riches of the 
East, the Abb"lssiùes soon disdained the abstinence and fru- 
gality of the first c2liphs, and aspired to emulate the mag- 
nificence of the Persian kings. After his wars and buildings, 
Almansor left behind him in gold and sih"er about thirty n1il- 
lions sterling; 44 and this treasure was exhausted in a few 
years by the vices or virtues of his children. His son lVla- 
hadi, in a single pilgrimage to l\Iecca, expended six rnillions 
of dinars of gold. j\ pious and charitable motive may sanctify 
the foundation of cisterns and caravanseras, which he distrib- 
uted along a rneasllfed road of seven hundred miles; but his 
train of camels, h.
d('n with sn
w, could serve only to astonish 
the natives of .Ard.bia, and to refresh the fruits and liquors of 
the royal banquet. 43 The courtiers would surely praise the 
liberality of his granùson l\!marnon, who gave away four 
(fths of the income of a province, a sum of two millions four 
Jll1ndred thousand gold dinars, before he drew his foot fron1 
the stirrup. At the nuptials of the 
lme prince, a thousand 
pearls of the largest size were showered O
l the head of the 
bride,4:.i and a lottery of lands and houses displaYE'rl the 


.:3 
Icdiaat al Salem, Dar al Salem. Ul'bs raci:-, or, a'3 it i<; more 
neatly coml,ounded hy the Byzantine wrih.,l':i, 1
.'!:'ll'Ú:1IIÁ'Ç, (Irenopo- 
li
.) There is somc disputc concerning the ctp
olo
y of 13agdaLl, hut 
the first syllable is allowel to signify a garc1('1l in the .Pel"sian 
tO
l
ne; the gardcn of Dad, a Christian hern.:i:, 'whose cell hùd been 
îl e only hahitation on thc .,pot. 
U Hdiq uit in ærario se.x.ccnties millies mille f-btcres, e
 quater et 
yip
es miUif'd miJle aurC'os aureo'5. Elmacin, Ili4. 8ar
>ce;1. p. 1
6. 
I have rf'ckoucd the 
old ricccs at cight shilling
, and thc pro110rtion 
10 the silvC'l' a:
 t\\'ch'c to one. H at I will ne,'c1' answer for the nnm- 
:.eI
 of Erpcniu:i; and thc Latin::) arc scarcely aboyc the 
aYa"'cS in 
the lan
uagc of a1'ithlhetic. 0 
4:; U' Hcrbelot, p. ;';)0. Abulfeda, p. I;')!. Xi vom J\Ieccam appo1'- 
ta..-it. rem ihi aut unnqumn aut rarisf;ime visam. 
4tl Abul1eda (p. 184, 1(0) describes the sHlclldor and liberality of 
lùmamon. :Milton has alludecl to this Oricl1tal custom: - 
 
Or ",h"'r l ' the g-M
P()U" E 14, with riche
t hnnJ, 
f:)howcrs on her h.illg., Barhdfic Jlcarls ami gold. 
I have used the modern 'YOI'd lGtt,1'!;' to exprc
s the J,IissililL of tho . 
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capricious bounty of fortune. The glories of the court were 
brightened, rather than impaired, in the decline of the en1- 
pire, and a Greek ambassador might admire, or pity, the 
n1agnificence of the feeble l\Ioctader. "The caliph's \'vhole 
army," says the historian Abulfeda, "both horse and foot, 
was under arms, which together made a body of one hundred 
and sixty thousand l11en. llis state office}'s, the favorite 
slaves, stood near him in splendid apparel, their belts glitter- 
ing with gold and gems. Near them \vere seven thousand 
eunuchs, four thousand of them white, the remainder black. 
The porters or door-keepers were in number seven hundred. 
Barges and boats, wiih the most superb decorations, were seen 
swi1l11ning upon the Tigris. Nor was the palace itself lef;s 
splendid, in which were hung up thirty-eight thousand pieces 
of tapestry, twelve thousand five hundred of which were of 
silk ernbroidcred with gold. The carpets on the floor were 
twcnty-two thousand. A hundred lions were brought out, 
with a keeper to euch lion. 47 1
n10ng the other spectacles 
of rare and stupendous luxury was a tree of gold and silver 
spreading into eightecn large branches, on which, and on the 
lesser boughs, sat a variety of birds made of the sume precious 
rnctals, as well as the leaves of the tree. 'Yhile the 111a- 
chiuery affected spontaneous motions, the seyeral birds war- 
bled theil' natural harmony. Through this s.cene of magnifi- 
cence, the Greek an1bassador was led by the vizier to the foot 
of tbe caliph's throne." 48 In the 'Yest, the On1111iades of 
Spain supportcd
 with equal pomp, the title of commander 
of the faithful. Three miles from Cordova, in honor of his 
favorite sultana, the third anù greatest of the Abdahahrnans 
constructed the city, palace, anù garJens of Zehra. Twenty- 
five years, and abo,'e thr('e millions sterling, were employed 
bv the founder: his liberal taste inviteò the artists of Con- 
stantinople, the most skilful sculptors and architects of the 


Homan emperors, which entitle-d to some In"ize the person who caught 
the-m, as they were thro,,-n among the crowd. 
47 "-hen Dell of .Antcrmony (Traycls, yol. i. p. 99) accompanied 
the }{u:-)
ian amhassador to the audience of the unfortunate Shah 
IIus
cin of Persia, two lions were introduced, to denote the power of 
the king oyer the !Ìercest animals. 
4S Abulfecla, p. 237. J)'IIerbelot, p. 590. This embassy was re, 
ceived at Bagdad, A. H. 305, A. D. 917. In the passage of Abulfeda, 
I have used, with some variations. the Englif'h translation of the 
learned and amiable }Ir. Harris of Salisbury, (Philological Enquirie& 
1'. 363, 364.) 
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age; and the buildings were sustained or adorned by twelve 
hundred columns of Spanish and African, of Greek and Ital. 
ian marble. The hall of audience was incrusted with gold 
and pearls, and a great basin in the centre was surrounded 
with the curious and costly figures of birds and quadrupeds. 
In a lofty pavilion of the gardens, one of these basins and 
fountains, so delightful in a sultry climate, was replenished 
not with water, but with the purest quicksilver. The seraglio 
of Abdalrahman, his wives, concubines, and black eunuchs, 
amounted to six thousand three hundred persons: and he was 
attended to the field by a guard of twelve thousand horse. 
whose belts and cimeters were studded with gold. u 
In a private condition, our desires are perpetually repressed 
by poverty Dnd subordination; but the lives and labors of 
millions are devoted to the service of a despotic prince, whose 
laws are blindly obeyed, and whose wishes are instantly grate 
ified. Our ilnagination is dazzled by the splendid picture 
and whatever n1ay be the cool dictates of reason, there are 
few aInong us who would obstinately refuse a trial of the 
comforts and the cares of royalty. It 111ay therefore be of 
some use to borrow the experiellce of the same Abdalrahman, 
whose magnificence has perhaps exciteù our admiration and 
envy, anrl to transcribe an authentic 111enlorial which was 
found in the closet of the deceased caliph. "I have now 
l'eigned above fifty years in victory or peace; beloved by my 
subjects, dreaded by lny cnen1Ïes, and respected by 111Y allies. 
Riches and honors, power and pleasure, have waited on 111Y 
call, nor does any earthly blessing appear to have been want- 
ing to my felicity. In this situation, I have diligently nU1TI- 
bered the days of pure and genuine happiness which have 
fallen to lilY lot: they amount to FOURTEEN: - 0 man! place 
not thy confidence in this present world! "50 The luxury of 


49 Cardonnc, IIistoire de l' ...<\.frique et de l'Espagne, tom. i. p. 330- 
336. A just idea of the taste and architecture of the Arabians of 
Spain may be conceived from the description and plates of the 
Alhambra of Grenad:-t, (Swinburne's Travels, p. 171-188.) 
lilt Cardonne, tom. i. p. 329, 330. This confession, the complainb 
(If Solomon of the vanity of thi'3 world, (read Prior's verbose but 
eloquent poem,) and the happy ten days of the emperor Seghed, 
(Rambler, No. 204, 205,) will be triumphantly quoted by the detrac- 
tors of human life. Their expectations are commonly immoderate, 
their estimates are seldom impartial. If I may speak. of myself: (tho 
only person of whom I can speak with certainty,) my happy hours 
ho.ye far exceeded, and far exceed, the scanty numbers of the caliph 
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the caliphs, so useless to their private happiness, relaxed the 
nerves, aud terminated the progress, of the Arabian empire. 
Tenlporal and spiritual conquest had been the sole occupation 
of the first successors of. :Mahomet; and after supplying thmn. 
selves with the necessaries of life, the whole revenue wa.s 
scrupulously devoted to tbat salutary work. The Abbassides 
we're impoverished by the multitude of their wants, and their 
conte111pt of æconomy. Instead of pursuing the great object 
of ambition, their leisure, their affections, the powers of their 
mind, were diverted by pomp and pleasure: the rewards of 
valor were ernbezzled by women and eunuchs, and the royal 

amp was encUlnbered by the luxui'y of the palace. A. sin1- 
flar temper was difTused among the suLjects of the caliph. 
Their stern enthusias.m was softened by tin1e and prosperity: 
they sought riches in the occupations of industry, fi.\l11e in the 
pursuits of literature, and happiness in the tranquillity of do. 
mestic life. 'far \vas no longer the passion of the Saracens; 
6lnd . the iucrease of pay, the repetition of donatives, were 
msufficient to allure the posterity of those yoh1l1tury cham. 
pions who had c:rowdcd to the standard of A.bubeker and 

)mar for the hopes of spoil and of paradise. 
Under dIe reign of the QJalmiades, the studies of the :l\Ios. 

ems were confined to the int
qHetation of the Koran, and 
the elolluence and poetry of thei l" native tongue. A people 

ontinually exposed to the dangers of the field must es:ecn1 
'
he healing powers of medicine, or rather of surgery; hut 

he starving physicians of ...\.rabia munnured a complaint that 
exercise and telnperance deprived then1 of the greatest part 
.)f their practice. 51 After their civil and domestic wars, the 
.;uhjects of the .A.bbassides\ awakening from this mental leth. 
argy, found leisure and felt curiosity for the acquisition of 
profane science. This spirit was first ell
ouraged by the 
caliph Almansor, who, hesides his knowledge of the l\Iahom- 
ctan law, had applied himself with Sl1ecess to the study of 
:.Lstronomy. But \\ hen the 
ccptre devolved to Alman10n, the 
seventh of the l\.bbassiùes, he completed the designs of his 


of Spain; and I shall not scruplc to add, that many of thcm. arc duc 
to thc pleasiug labor of the present composition. 
51 The Guliston (p. 
D) relate:; the couyersation of :Mahomct and a 
physician, (Epistol. H.cnaudot. in l"aLricius, BiLliot. Græc. tom. i. 
p. 814.) The prophet himself was skilled in thc art of medicinc; 
and Gagnier (Yic dc 
lahomct, tom. iii. p. 3D4-405) has give'l au 

xtract of thf.) aphorisms which arc extant under his namc. 
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grandfather, and invited the mtlscs fl'om their oncient se.ats. 
llis ambassadors at Constantinople, his l1gents in Armenia, 
Syria, and Egypt, collected the volumes of Grecian science: 
at his command they were translated by the most skilful in- 
terpreters into the Arabic language: his subjects were ex- 
horted assiduously to peruse these ins
ructive writings; and 
the sllccessur of l\Iahomet assisted with pleasure and modesty 
at the assembl
E's and disputations of the learned. '
He was 
not ignorant," says Abulphamgius, a that thfY are the elect of 
God, his best and most useful servants, whose lives are de- 
voted to the improvement of their rational faculties. The 
rnean ambitio!l of the Chinese or the Turks may glory in the 
industry of their h3.nds or the indulgence of their brutal 
appetites. Yet these dexterous artists mLlst view, with hope- 
less clnulation, the hexagons and pyramids of the celis of a 
beehive: 52 these fortituùinous heroes 3-1'e awed by the supe- 
riOl' fierceness of the lions and tigers; unci in their amorous 
enjoyments they are much inferiol' to the vigor of the grossest 
and must sordid quadrupeds. The teachers of wisdom are 
the true luminaries and legislators of a worlò, "hich, without 
their ai.1, would again sink in ign()l\.lI1Ce and barbari
n1." 33 
The zeal and curiosity of Almamon were imit:tted by suc- 
ceeding princes of the line of Abb1.s: their riHds, the Fat- 
iU1ites of Africa and the Om!nilldcs of Spain, VI-ere the 
patrons of the learned, as well as the commanders of the 
1aithful; the same royal prerogative W3'3 claimed by their 
indept'ndent crail's of the province::;; and their t!ll1lulation Jif- 
fused the taste and the re\\lHds of science from Smnarcand 
and Dochara to l....ez and Cordova. The vizier of a sultan con- 


50.! See their eUri0tl"l architeeture in llC<lllTI1Ur (lIist, des In<;cctcs, 
tom. Y. )lémoire Ùii.) 1"he.=;e hexa
ons are clo<;cù hy n pyra.mid; 
the an
lcs of the three sid,.;; of a similar pyramid, such u::; would 
nec>omplish the given C'nd with the 
malle.:;t quantity possible of ma- 
terials, W('Te determined by a mathematician, at 10:'> de;!;rec
 26 
minute:; for the lar
er, 70 dc
ree ;31 minute. for the smaller. The 
actual mea<;ure i-; 10
 degr.:('::) 
8 minute
, 70 de;;rees 3
 minute,;. 
Yet this perfect harmony raise;:; the ,,"orl
 at the expense of the artist: 
the bees arc not masters of transcC'nc1ent geometry. 
53 Saed Ebu AhmeJ, carlhi of Toledo, .who ùi('d 
\.. II. 4()2. _\.. D. 
t069, has furni...heù Abulphara;;ius (Dynast. p. HìO) with this curious 
pa
sage, as well as wit11 the tex.t of Pocock's Specimen lIi..;toriæ Am- 
bum. A number of literary anecdotes of philo:-<ophers, physicians, &c., 
.who have ílouri::;hecl under eaeh caliph, form the principal merit of 
the Dynasties of .A.bull,haragius. 
VOL. v. 
G 
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secrated a sum of two hundred thousand pieces of gold to the 
fo
ndation of a coHege at Bagdad, which he endowed with an 
annual revenue of fifteen thousand dinars. The fruits of 
instruction were communicated, perhaps at different times, to 
six thousand disciples of eyery degree, from the son of the 
noble to that of the 11lechanic: a sufficient allowance was 
provided for the indigent scholars; and the merit or industry 
of the professors was repaid with adequate stipends. In 
every city the productions of Arabic literature were copied 
and collected by the curiosity of the studious and the vanity 
of the rich. A private doctor refused the invitation of the 
su1tan of Bochara, because the carriage of his books would 
have required four hundred camels. The royal library of the 
Fatimites consisted of one hundred thousand manuscripts, 
elegantly transcribed and splendidly bound, which were lent, 
without jealousy or avarice, to the students of Cairo. Yet 
this collection must appear moderate, if we can believe that 
the Ommiades of Spain had formed a library of six hundred 
thousand volumes, forty-four of which were employed in the 
mere catalogue. Their capital, Cordova, with the adjacent 
towns of l\Ialaga, Almeria, and l\lurcia, had given birth to 
lTIOre than three hundred writers, and above seventy public 
libraries were opened in the cities of the Andalusian king- 
dQm. The age of Arabian . learning continued about five 
hundred years, till the great eruption of the l\loguls, and was 
coeval ,vith the darkest and lllost slothful period of European 
annals; but since the sun of science has arisen in the \Vest, 
it should seen1 that the Oriental studies have languished and 
declined.5 4 
In the libraries of the Arabians, as in those of Europe, the 
far greater part of the innumerable volumes were p()
5essed 
only of local value or imaginary merit.5 5 The sh
lves were 
crowded with orators and poets, whose style 'V8
 adapted to 


!\.I. These literary anecdotes are borrowed from the Bibliotheca. 
Arabico-Hispana, (tom. ii. p. 38, 71, 201, 202,) Leo Africanus, t de 
Arab. 
ledicis et Philosophis, in Fabric. Bibliot. Græc. tom. xiii. p. 
2,:)9-298, particularly p. 274,) and ltenaudot, (Rist. Patriarch. Alex. 
p. 274, 275, 536, 537,) besides the chronological remarks of Abulpha. 
nl,gius. 
óó The Arabic catalogue of the Escurinl will give a just idea of the 
proportion of the classes. In the library of Cairo, the 1\188. of astron- 
omyand medicine amounted to 6500, with two fair globes, the one 
of bra.'
9, the other of silver, (Bibliot. Arab. IIisp. tom. i. p. 417.) 
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the taste and manners of their countrymen; with general and 
partial histories, which each revolving generation supplied 
with a new harvest of persons and events; with codes and 
commentaries of jurispruden
c, which derived their authority 
from the law of the prophet; with the interpreters of the 
Koran, and orthodox tradition; and with the whole theological 
tribe, polemics, mystics, scholastics, and Inoralists, the first or 
the last of writers, according to the different estimates of scep- 
tics or believers. The works of speculation or science lllay 
be reduced to the four classes of philosophy, mathematics, 
astr0l1Ol11Y, and physic. The sages of Greece were translated 
and illustrated in the Arabic language, and some treatises, 
nGW lost in the original, have been recovered in the versions 
of the East,5G which possessed and studied the writings of 
Aristotìe t"ind Plato, of Euclid and A pollonius, of Ptolemy, 
Hippocrates, and Galen. 57 Among'the ideal systems which 
have varied with the fashion of the times, the Arabians adopted 
the philosophy of the Stagirite,. alike intelligible or alike 
obscure for the readers of every age. Plato wrote for the 
Athenians, and his allegorical genius is too closely blended 
with the language and religion of Greece. After the fall 
of that religion, the Peripatetics, emerging frol11 their obscu- 
rity, prevailed in the controversies of the Oriental sects, and 
their founder was long afterwards restored by the .Mahometans 
of Spain to the Latin schools. 58 The physics, both of the 
Academy and the LycæU111, as they are built, not on oLse1'va- 


ô6 As, for instance, the fifth, sixth, and seventh books (the eighth 
is still 'wantingì of the Conic Sections of Apollonius Pergæus, which 
were printed from the Florence 
IS. 1661, (Fabric. BibIiot. Græc. tom. 
ii. p. 5,39. ) Yet the fifth book had been previously restored by the 
mathematical ùivination of Viviani, (sce his Eloge in Fontcnelle, tom. 
v. p. ;')9, &c.) 
ó7 Thc merit of the'ie Arabic versions is freely di!'cussed by Renau- 
dot, (}"'abric. Bibliot. Græc. tom. i. p. 812-816,) anù piously defended 
by Casiri, (Bibliot. Arab. IIispana, tom. i. p. 238-2-:10.) 
Iost of the 
,'crsions of Plato, Aristotle, Hippocrates, Galen, &c., are ascribed to 
Bonain, a physician of the :Xçstorian sect, who flourished at Bagdad 
in the court of the caliphs, and died A. D. 87G. He ,,,as at the head 
of a school or manufaeture of translations, and the works of his sons 
and disciples were published under his name. See Abulpharagius, 
(Dynast. p. 88, 115, 171-174, and apud Asscmal1. 13ibliot. Orient. 
tom. ii. p. 438,) D'Herbelot, (Bibliot. Orientale, p. 456,) Asseman. 
(Bibliot. Orient. tom. iii. p. 16-1,) and Casiri, (Bibliot. Arab. Hispana, 
tom. i. p. 238, &c. 2.)1, 286-290, 302, 304, &c.) 
5
 See !\losheim, In:5titut. IIiEt. Ec:elt.:s. p. )81, 211, 236, 257, 31.:1. 
338, 396, 438, &c. 
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tion, but on argument, have retarded the progress of real 
knowledge. The rnetaphysics of infinite, or finite, spirit, 
have too often been enEsted in the service of superstition. 
But the hll111an faculties are fortified by the art and practice 
of dinler'tics; the ten predicaments of 1\.1'i5totle collect and 
Inethodize Ollr ideas,59 and his syIJogislD is tbe keenest weapon 
of dispute. It was dexterously \\-ieklcd in the schools of tho 
Saracens, but as it is more effectual for the detection of error 
thclll for the investigation of truth, it is not surprising that new 
generations of masters and dis
iplës should still revolve in the 
same circle of logical argument. The mathematics are dis- 
tinguished by a peculiar privilegp, that, in the course of ages, 
they may always advan('e
 and can never recede. But the 
ancient geometry, if I am not n
i
jnformed, was resumod in 
the same state by the Itali
ns of the fifteenth century; and 
whatever l11:tY be the origin of thf' nalne, the science of nlge" 
bra is ascribed to tlH' Grecian niopll3.utus by the mock'st testi- 
lTlOny of the Arabs tl1('111selves.6 0 They cultivated with more 
success tl1f' suLlime science of astronomy, which cleyatcs the 
mind of man to disdain his diminutiyc planet and momentary 
cxi
tcncc. The costly instruments of observation wpre Sllpø 
plied by the c3.1iph Almamon, and the land of the Chaldæans 
still afforded the S3-me spacious level, the SHme unclouded 
horizon. In the plains of Sinaar, and a second time in those 
of Cufa, his lnathematicians accurately rneasured a degree 
of the great circle of the eaith, and determined at twenty.-four 
thousand miles the entire circmnferel1ce of our globe. 61 FrOln 


59 The most elegant commentary on the Categories or Predica- 
menta of .A..ri:::.totle may be found in the Philosophical Arrangements 
of 
lr. James Harris, (London, 177.5, in octavo,) who labored to reyive 
the studies 01 Grecian liten
ture and philosophy. 
60 Abulpharagius, Dyna::-t. p. 81, :2:!
. 13:bliot. Arab. Hisp. tom. i. 
p. 
ïO, 371. In. quem l:::.ays the primate of the Jacooites) si imm.i..crit 
6e lector, ocea.nUll1 hoc in gSllC're (a 1 gcbræ) inveniet. The time of 
Diophantlls of Ale-..::andria i;; unknown; but his six books are still 
extant, and have been illu:
traterl hy the GrC'l'k Planudes and the 
:Frenehman 
Icziriac, (.Fabric. BiLliot. G.ræ
. tOIll. iy. p. 12-1.).) 
ti1 Abulfeùa (Annal. l\Ioslcm. p. 210, 211, Yf'rs. IÜ'iskc) ùescribcs 
this operation accorùing to Ibr:. Challecan, and the b
 SL lÜ:':)tOl'ians. 
Thi::; dcgree most arcuratPly contain::; 200,000 royal or ILLshcll1Îte 
cubits, which .Arabia hacl derived from the sacred and lpg-al prae;tice 
both of l)alecitine and I
gypt. This andent cubit is repcated 400 
times in ('(tch basis of the p'eat pyramid, and seems to indieatc the 
pri.mitive amI universal measures of the La;:,t. See the 
I(>trologie of 
the laborious 
l. Paucton, p. 101-1D,j. 
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the reign of the Abbassides to that of the grandchildren of 
Tamerlane, the stars, without the aid of glasses, were dili- 
gently ob:served; and the astronomical tables of Bagdad, 
Spain, and Samarcand,62 correct some minute errors, without 
daring tú renounce the hypothesis of Ptolemy, without ad- 
vancing a step towards the discovery of the solar system. In 
the Eastern courts, the truths of science could be recom- 
lìlencled only by ignorance and foliy, and the astronomer 
would have been disregarded, had he not debased his wisdonl 
or honesty by the vain predictions of astrology.6 3 nut in the 
science of medicine, the Arabians have been deservedly 
applauded. The names of l\Iesua and Gebel', of Razis and 
Avicenna, are ranked with the Grecian masters; in the city 
of Bagdad, eight hundred and sixty physicians were licensed 
to exercise their lucrative profession: 61 in Spain, the life 
of the Catholic princes was intrusted to the skill of the Sara- 
cens,65 and the school of Salerno, their legitimate offspring, 
revived in Italy and Europe the precepts of the healing art. Gû 
'fhe succ
ss of each professor must have been influenced by 
personal and accidental causes; but we rnay forn1 a less fan- 
ciful estimate of their general knowledge of anatomy, 67 bot- 
any,G8 and chemistry,69 the threefold basis of their theory and 


62 See the A"tronomical Tables of Ulugh Begh, with the preface of 
Dr. Hyde in the first volume of his Syntagma Dissertationum, Oxon. 
1767. 
63 The truth of astrology was allowed by Alburnazar, and the best 
of the Araþian astronomers, who drew their most certain predictions, 
not from Venus and .Mercury, but from Jupiter and the sun, (Ahul- 
pharag. Dynast. p. 161-103.) For the state and science of the Per- 
sian astronomers, see Chardin, (Voyages en Perse, tOlll. iii. p. 162 
-203. ) 
64 13ibliot. Arabico-IIi
pana, tom. i. p. 438. The original relate') a 
pleasant tale of an ignorant, but harmless, praetitioner. 
65 In the year 956, Sancho the Fat, king of Leon, was cured by 
the physicians of Cordoya, (Jlariana, 1. viii. c. 7, tom. i. p. 318.) 
66 The school of Salerno, and the introduction of the Arabian 
sciences into Italy, are discussed with learning andjudgment by l\Iura- 
tori (Antiquitat. Italiæ :Medii ..ll':vi, tom. iii. p. 9
2-940) and Gian- 
none, (Istoria. Civile di l\apoli, tom. ii. p. 119-127.) 
i7 See a good vie,,' of the progress of anatomy in 'V oUon, (Reflec- 
tions on Ancient and 
Iodern Learning, p. 208-2':>6.) IIi::; reputation 
has been unworthily delJreciated by the wits in the controversy of 
Doyle and Dentley. 
611 Bibliot. Arab. IIispanr, tom. i. p. 27,'>. Al Deithar, of :\Ialaga, 
their greatest botnnist, had travelled into Africa, Persir., H.nd India. 
60 Dr. 'Vatsoll (Elements of Chemistry, yO I. i. p. 17, &. ) allows 
2G* 
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nal text, more frequently perhaps on a Syriac version: and 
in the crowù of astronomers and physicians, there is no ex.. 
ample of a poet, an orator, or even an historian, being taught 
to speak the language of the Saracens.7 o The mythology of 
1 lomeI' would have provoked the abhorrence of those stern 
fanatics: they posses::;ed in lazy ignorance the colonies of the 

ra('edonians, and the provinces of Carthage and ROlne: the 
heroes of Plutarch and Livy were buried in oblivion; and the 
history of the world before 
Iahomet was reduced to a short 
Icgend of the patriarchs, the prophets, and the Persian kings. 
Our education in the Gl'eek and Latin schools may have fixed 
in our minds a standard of exclusive taste; and I am not for- 
warù to condcmn the literature and judgment of nations, of 
whose language I tun ignorant. Yet I know that the classics 
have much to teach, and 1 believe that the Orientals have much 
to learn; the temperate dignity of style, the graceful propor.. 
tions of art, the forms of visible and intellectual beauty, the 
just delinf'ation of character and passion, the rhetoric of nar- 
rative and argunlent, the regular fabric of epIc and dramatic 
poetry.il The influence of truth and reason is of a less mn- 
higuol1s con1plexion. The philosophers of Athens and ROBle 
enjoyed the blessings, and asserted the rights, of civil and 
religious freedom. Their Inoral and political writings might 
have gradually unlocked the fetters of Eastern despotism, 
ditfused a libem.l spirit of inquiry and toleration, .and encour- 
aged the :\..rabian sages to suspect that their caliph was a ty- 
rant, and their prophet an impostor.ï:1 The instinct of super- 
stition was alarn1ed by the introduction even of the abstract 


;0 _\bu1pharagius (Dynast. p. 26, 149) mentions a Syriac version of 
Homer's two poem". by Theophilus, a Christian 
Iaronite of )lount 
Libanus, who profe....3ed 3"tronomy at Roha or Edcssa towards the end 
of the \"iiith century. Hls work would be a literary curiosih 7 . I haye 
r
.,d 5"1mewh,:>re', b
lt I do not belie,'e. th.lt P!u"'tar
h's LivE.3 \\ ere 
L n..lat
d into Turkish îor the u
e of 
Iahomet the Second. 
71 I have perused. ,..nth much pleasure', f'ir \\
illiam Jone's's Latin 
('omm nt lry on _\siati: Poetf} , (London, 1;;-1, in oeta..-o,) "hich 'W
 
compo
ed in the youth of that wonderfullingubt. At present. in the 
maturity of his t
te aud judgment, he would perhaps abate of the 
1"1"\ nt
 and C\ en partia1, praise which he h&b bestowed on the 
Or; 
+ 1 5 . 
;1 _\.mon
 the Arabian philO5OpheT
, Averroes has be
n accuc;ed of 
dt: pi5in
 the r
 
ions of the J e\\ s. the Christian", and the 
Iahom- 
('+ans. ( 'e hi... 'lrticle in Bayle's DictiC'nary.) Each of these sects 
would a-rrec. th,\" is two iu.5" ""'lces out of three, his contempt was 
re

on8l

. 
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sciences; and the rnore rigid doctors of the law condemned 
the rash and pernicious curiosity of A1rnarnon. 73 To the 
thirst of lnartyrdom, the vision of paradise, and the belief of 
predestination, we lnu
t ascribe the invincible enthusiasm of 
the prince and people. And the sword of the Saracens be- 
came less furmidable when their youth was drawn away frOlTI 
the camp to the college, when the armies of the faithful pre- 
sumed to rend and to reflect. Yet the foolish vanity of the 
Greeks was jealous of their studies, and reluctantly imparted 
the sacFed fire to the Barbarians of the East. 74 
In the bloody conflict of the Ommiades and Abbassides, 
the Greeks had stolen the opportunity of avenging their 
wrongs and enlarging their lin1Ïts. But a severe retribution 
was exacted by J\10hadi, the third caliph of the new dynasty, 
who seized, in his tnrn, the favorable opportunity, while a 
woman and a child, Irene and Constantine, were seated on 
the Byzantine throne. An army of ninety-five thou
and Per- 
sians and Arabs was sent from the Tigris to the Thracian 
Bosphorus, l1nder the command of lIarun,75 or Aaron, the 
second son of the commander of the faithful. IIis encamp- 
lnent on the opposite heights of Chrysopolis, or Scutari, in- 
formed Irene, in her palace of Constantinople, of the loss of 
her troops and provinces. With the consent or connivance 
of their sovereign, her lninisters subscribed an ignominious 
p
uce; and .the exchange of some royal gifts could not dis- 
guise the annual tribute of seventy thousand dinars of gold, 
which was imposed on the Roman empire. The Saracens 
had too rashly advanced into the midst of a distant and hostile 
land: their retreat was solicited by the promise of faithful 
guides and plentiful Inarkets; and not a Greek had courage 
to whisper, that their weary forces rnight be surrounded and 
destroyed in their necessary passage between a slippery 


73 D'Herbelot, Bibliothèque O
ientale, p. {j 16. 
7-1 Ðf
(r'Î.()
 ã-conoJ' y.
IJ uç El 'Ti,v n;;v 01'T(J}")! p'(;)atJ', ðl' i}I' 'TÙ C P(t',AtulwlI 
yÉ1-oç ..rhllp
tfTtU, ;Y.(
(),1t)1' 1[ou;au 'Toì; r8nal, &c. Cedrenus, p. .54:8", 
who relatcs how manfully the empcror refused a mathematician to 
the in
tances and offers of the 'Caliph Almamon. This absurd scruple 
is ex.pressed almost in the same words by the continuator of Theoph- 
anes, (Scriptores post Theophanem, p. llS.) 
75 See the reign and character of Harun Al Rashid, in the Bihlio- , 
thèque Orientale, p. 431-433, under his proper title; and in the 
rclatiye articles to which :M. D'Herbelot refcrs. That learned collector 
has shown much taste in stripping the Oriental chrålliclc8 of their 
Ul3tructive and amusing anecdotes. 
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mountain and the River Sangarius. Five years after this ex- 
pedition, flarun asceI?-ded the throne of his father and his 
elder brother j the most powerful and vigorous monarch of 
his race, illustrious in the \V cst, as the ally of Charlemagne, 
and familiar Ì\) the most childish readers,:1s the perpetuaL 
hf'ro of the Al :l:1ian tales. I-lis tide to the nanlC of Ai Rashid 
(the Just) is sl,lhèd by the extirpation of the generous, per- 
haps the innucent, Ba.rmecides; yet he could listen to the 
complaint of ,1 
oor widow who had been piUaged by his 
troops, anà WiH.'\ d(h'
d
 in a passage of the Koran, to threaten 
the inattentive dèspot with the judgment or-God and posterity. 
I-lis court was aùcl'ned with luxury and science; but, ill a 
reign of three.:u:d-twenty years, Harun repeatedly visited his 
provinces fro
-il Ch
ra
an to Egypt; nine times he perfol"lned 
the pilgrimagE. L'f l\lecca; eight times he invaded the territo- 
ries of the R("\mal
<::;; qnd as often as they declined the pay- 
ment of the tl iLute, they were taught to feel that a 1110nth of 
depredation WáS l:\ore costly than a year of subl11ission. But 
when the unn.l\u1'al mother of Constantine was deposed and 
banished, her sU.
cessor, Nicephorus, resolved to obliterate 
this badge of 
'E. rvit
de and disgrace. The epistle of the em- 
peror to the caliFh was pointed with an allusion to the game 
of chess, whid
 ha3 all'cady sprcad from Persia to Greece. 
'
The queen ('1ß spoke of Irene) considered you as a rook, 
find herself as (.\ pa:vn. That pusillanimous female submitted 
to pay a tribute, the double of which she ought to have ex- 
Ilcled from t1 
 Ba:-barians. Restore therefore tite fruit::; of 
your injustice, ox abIde the determination of the sWlìrd." .At 
these words t!-'e a

bassadors cast a bundle of swords before 
the foot of the 6\1'0118. The caliph smiled at the mcnace, and 
drawing his cirr.ett: 1 ', smnsamah, a weapon of historic or fabu10118 
renown, he cut asuhder the feeble arms of the Greeks, \çith- 
out tlu'ning the et!ge, or endangering the temper, of his blaùe 
lIe then dictmtd m: epi::;t Ie of tremendous ul'evJty: "In tht 
flame of the 111<"St merciful God, r. run a1 Rashid, commander 
Df the faithful: to N"icephorus, the Roman dog. I have rcad 
thy IC'tter, 0 tho
 son of an unbelieving mother. Thou shalt 
not hear, thou sha
t behold, my reply." It was written in 
characters of b l o.)d and fire on the plains of Phrygia; and the 
warlike celerity of the A.rabs could oniy be checked by the 
:irts of deceit ,u'd th0 show of repentance. The triumphant 
caliph retired, á ftc:- the fatigues of the CLì.l11pJ.Ïgn, to his favor- 
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ite palace of Racca on the Euphrates: 76 but the distance of 
five hundred miles, and the inclemency of the season, encour- 
aged his adversary to violate the peace. Nicephorus was 
astoni!:-hed by the bold and rapid march of the commander of 
the faithful, who repassed, in the depth of winter, the snows 
of Mount Taurus: his stratagems of policy and war were ex- 
hausted; and the perfidious l;reek escaped ,vith three wounds 
from a field of battle o,'erspread ,.vith forty thousand of his 
subjects. Yet the emperor \,"as ashamed of submission, and 
the caliph was resolved on victory. One hundred and thirty- 
five thousand regular soldiers received pú.y, and were inscribed 
in the military roll; and above three hundred thousand per- 
sons of every denomination nlarched under the black standard 
of the Abbassides. They swept the surface of Asia l\1inor far 
beyond Tyana and Ancyra, and invested the Pontic I-Ieraclea,77 
once a flourishing state, now a paltry town; at that tinle ca 
pable of sustaining, in her antique walls, a lTIonth's siegö 
against the forces of the East. The ruin was complete, the 
spoil was ample; but if I-farun had been c.onversant with 
Grecian story, he would have regretted the statue of Hercules, 
wllOse attributes, the club, the bow, the quiver, and the lion
s 
hide, were sculptured in nlassy gold. The progress of deso- 
lation by sea and land, from the Euxine to the Isle of Cyprus, 
compelled the emperor Nicephorus to retract his haughty de- 
fiance. In the new treaty, the ruins of Heraclea were left 
forever as a lesson and a trophy; and the coin of the trihute 
,vas marked with the image and superscription of Harun and 
his three sons. i8 Yet this plurality of lords might contribute 


76 For the situation of Racea, the old Xicephorium, consult D' An- 
ville, (1' Euphrate et Ie Ti
re, p. 2-1:-27.) The Arabian Nights 
l'eprcsent Harun al Rashid as almost stationary in Bagdad. He 
rcspecteù the royal scat of the ALu:1ssiclcs; but the vices of the inhab- 
itants had driven him from the ('ity, (Abulfeù. Annal. p. 167.) 
77 
I. de Tourn'Cfort, in his coasting voyage from Constantinople to 
Trebizond, pa",sed a night at 
eraclea or Eregri. His eye surveyed 
the pre
ent state, his reading collected the antiquities, of the city, 
(Voyage du Leyant, tom. iii.lettre xvi. p. 23-3.5.) 'Ve have a. sepa- 
rate history of Herac
ea in the fragments of :JIell1non, which are 
preserved by Photius. 
7
 The wars of Harun al Ita;;;hid against the Roman empire are 
related by Theophanes, (p. 38-1:, 38:5, 391, 396, 407, 408,) Zonaras, 
(tom. iii. 1. xv. p. 115, 124,) Cedrenus, (p. 477, 478.) Lutychiu
, 
(Annal. tom. ii. p. 407,) Elmaein, (IIi:st. Saracen. p. 136, 1.51, 1.32,) 
Abulplmragius, (Dynast. p. 147, 1.51,) and Abulfeda, (p. 156, 166- 
168.) 
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to remove the dishonor of the Roman name. After the death 
of their father, the heirs of the caliph were involved in civil 
discord, and the. conqueror, the liberal Almamon, was suffi- 
ciently engaged in the restoration of domestic peace and the 
introduction of foreign science. 
Under the reign of Almamon at Bagdad, of l\Iichael the 
Stammel"Cr at Constantinople, the islands of Crete 79 and Sicily 
were subdued by the Araus. The former of these conquests 
is disdained by their own writers, who were ignorant of the 
fame of Jupiter and l\Iinos, but it has not been overlooked by 
the Byzantine historians, who now begin to cast a clearer 
light on the affairs of their own .tirnes.8
 A band of Andalu- 
sian volunteers, discontented with the climate or governnlent 
of Spain, explored the adventures of the sea; but as they 
sailed in no more than ten or twenty galleys, their warfare 
Jnust be branded with the name of piracy. As the subjects 
and sectaries of the 'White party, they ..night 10. wfully invade 
the dominions of the black caliphs. A rebellious faction in- 
troduced them into Alexandria; 81 they cut in picces both 
friends and focs, pillaged the churches and the moschs, sold 
above six thousand Christian captives, and maintained their 
station in the capital of Egypt, till they ,,,"ere oppressed by 
the forces and the presence of Almanlon himself. From the 
mouth of the Nile to the Hellespont, the islands and sea-coasts 


79 The authors from whom I have learned the most of the ancient 
f..nd modern state of Crete, are Bclon, (Observation
, &c., c. 3-20, 
l)aris, 15.j5,) Tournefort, (Voyage du Levant, tom. i. ]ettre ii. et iii.,) 
and:ß1eursius, (Cn,ETA, in his work
, tom. iii. p. 343-.34-1.) .Although 
('rete is styled by Homer nÎElQlt, by Diony:,;ins', .\, rzu
tl TE ;Wl. 
1J;oJoruc, 
I cannot cOllceive that mountainous i..land to surpass, or even to equal, 
in fertility the greater part of Hpain. 
60 The most authentic and circumstantial intel1igence is obtained 
from the four books of the Continuation of Theophane
, compileù by 
the 1)en 01' the comma'1d of Constantine Porphyrog-enitus, 'with the 
Life of his father JhsiJ, the 
lacecloniall, (Scriptorcs post Theophancm, 
p. 1-162, il Franci..;c. Combe tis, Pari:-;, 1G8.5.) The lo"is of Crete amI. 
Sicily is related, 1. ii. p. 46-52. To the<;e we may add the secondary 
evidence of Joseph G('ne
ius, 
l. ii. p. 21, Yenet. 173:3,) George Ce- 
drenus) (Compend. p. 50S-;508,) anù John Scylitzes Curopalata, (apud 
Daron. .Annal. Eccles. ...\.. D. 827, :No. 2-1, &c.) But the modern 
Greeks are such notorious plagiarie::;, that I should only quote a p]u- 
l'ality of names. 
81 Renaudot (I-li
t. Patriarch. Alex. p. 2.51-2.36, 2G8-270) ha.1i 
described the rava!;cs of the Andalu
ian Arabs in Egypt, but ha.,; for
 
got to conncct them with the conq ue
t oÎ Crete. 
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both of the Greeks and l\foslems were exposed to their depre- 
dations; they saw, they envied, they tasted the fertility of 
Crete, and soon returned with forty galleys to a more serious 
attack. The Anda} usians wandered over the land fearless 
and unmolested; but when they descended with their plunder 
to the sea-shore, their vessels were in flames, and their chief, 
þ....bu Caab, confessed himself the author of the mischief. 
Their clamors accused his madness or treachery. "Of what 
do you complain? " replied the crafty elnir. "I have brought 
you to a land flowing with n1ilk and honey. 11ere is your true 
country; repose fro111 your toils, and forget the -barren place 
of your nativity." "..A..nd our wives and children?" "Your 
beauteous captives will supply the place of your wives, and in 
their embraces you will soon become the fathers' of a new 
progeny." The first habitation was thcir camp, with a ditch 
and rampart, in the Bay of Su(la; but an apostate monk led 
them to a n10re desirable position in the eastern parts; and 
the name of Candax, their fortress and colony, has been ex- 
tended to the whole island, under the corrupt and modern 
a ppellation of Candia. The hundred cities of the age of 
.Minos were diminished to thirty; and of these, only one, most 
probably Cydonia, had courage to retain the substance of free- 
don1 and the profession of Christianity. The Saracens of 
Crete soon repaired the loss of their navy; and the tilnbers 
of l\iount Iùa were launched into the nlain. During a hostile 
period of one hundred and thirty-eight years, the princes of 
Constantinople attacked these licentious corsairs with fruitless 
eurses and ineffectual arms. 
ThE loss of Sicily 82 was occasioned by an act of super- 
stitions rigor. An amorous youth, who had stolen a nun froll1 
her cloi
ter, was sentenced by the emperor to the amputation 
of his tongue. Euphenlius appealed to the reason and policy 
of the Saracens of Africa; and soon returned with the Im- 
perial purple, a fleet of one hundred ships, and an army of 
seven hund red horse and ten thousand foot. They landed at 
l\Iazara near the rui:ps of the ancient Selinus; but after some 
partial victories, Syracuse 8
 was delivered by the Greeks, the 


'12 LI1.iùì (says the continuator of Theophanes, 1. ii. p. 51) ðÈ 'TU1;Ta 
(T(tI/f01l([U x,.ú .1i.íJiTn
(:'n
IIIJ' 1, T
n: YQwrÚnu (.h(/rJI
nlf(# y.ui Etí; Xfì'.!w; 
ii"/)l
(í(.c í.. w ;;,.. This hi
tory of the lo;,,;s of Sicily is no longer extant. 

Iuratori (Allnali d'Italia. tom. vii. p. 719, 721, &c.) has aùded some 
circumstm1C( s fram the Italian chronicles. 
b3 The s
lendid and Í1ÜQresting tragedy of Tancrede would adapt 
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apostate was slain before her wans, and his African friends 
-.vere reduced to the necessity of feeding on the flesh of their 
own horses. In their turn they were relieved by a powerful 
rcënforcement of their brethren of Andalu
ia; the largest and 
western part of the island was gradually reduced, and the corn- 
n1odious harbor.of Palermo was chosen for the seat of the nava
 
and military power of the Saracens. Syr
cuse preserved 
about fifty years the faith whit.:h she had sworn to Christ and to 
Cæsar. In the last and fatal siege, her citizens displayed some 
remnant of the spirit which had formerly resisted the powers 
of Athens and Carthage. They stood above twenty days 
against the batíering-rams and ca/apultæ, the mines and tor- 
toises of the besiegers; and the place lnight have been re- 
lieveù, if the mariners of the Imperial fleet had not been 
detained at Constantinople in building a church to the Virgin 
l\Iary. 'rhe deacon Theodosius, with the bishop and clergy, 
was dragged in chains fron1 the altar to Palerrno, cast into a 
subterraneous dungeon, and exposed tu the hourly peril of 
death or apostasy. I-lis pathetic, and not inelegant, complaint 
111ay be read as the epitaph of his country.8 4 From the Ro- 
iTIan conquest to this final calmnity, Syracuse, now dwindled 
to the primitive Isle of Ortygea, had insensibly declincd. Yet 
the relics were still precions; the plate of the cathedral 
weighed five thousand puullds of silver; the entire spoil was 
computed at one million of pieces of gold, (about four hun- 
dred thousand pounds sterling,) aHd the captives lTIUst out- 
number the seventeen thousand Christians, who were trans- 
ported from the sack of Tauromenium into African servitude. 
In Sjcilv, the rcli!.Óon and lanauaü:e of the Greeks wcre erad- 

 
 u 
 
icatf'd; and such was the docility of thc rising gcneratiôll, 
that fìfteen thousand buys were circumcised and clothed on 
the smne day ,vith the s
n of the Fatimite caliph. The Ara- 
bian squadrons issued from the harbors of Palermo, Biserta, 
and Tunis; a hundrcd and fifty towns of Calabria and CaiTI- 
!)ania were attacked and pillaged; nor could the suburbs of 


itself much better to this epoch, than to the dato (A. D. 1005) which 
Y oltaire him::;clf has ChO.3Cll. But I mu
t gently rel'roach the poet for 
Íllfu::;ing into the Greek subj ects the spirit of modern knights and 
ancient republicans. 
M4 The narrative or lamC'utation of Thcodosius is transcribed and 
illustrated ùy !>agi, (Critica, tom. iii. p. 719, &c.) Constantine Por. 
phyrogcnitus (in Vito TIac;il. c. m), 70, p. 190-192) mentions tb.ß loss 
(If S:íTacuse and the triumph of th
 dcmons. 
VOL. v. 27 
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RODle be defended by the name of the Cæsars and apostles. 
Had the 1\lahomctans been united, Italy must have fallen an 
easy and glorious accession to the empire of the prophet. But 
the caliphs of Bagdad had lost their authority in the \Vest; the 
Aglabites and FatilTIites usurped the provinces of Africa, their 
emirs of Sicily aspired to independence; and the des:ign of 
conq uc:s-t and dominion was degraded to a repetition of preda- 
tory inroads.8 5 
in the 
mfferings of prostrate Italy, tbe name of R01'}1e 
awakens a 80lernn and Inournful J'ecollection. A fleet of 
Saracens frorn the .African coast prc5umed to enter the mouth 
of the Tyber, and to approach a city which even yet, in her 
fallen state, was revered as the metropolis of the Christian 
world. The gates and :ramparts were guarded by a t::embling 
people; but the tombs and temples of Rt. Peter and St. Paul 
were left expoSBd in the suburbs of the Vatican and of the 
Ostian way. Their invisihle sanctity had protected them 
against the Goths, the Vandals, and the Lombards; but the 
Ambs disdained both the Gospel and the legend; and their 
rapacious spirit was approved and anilTIated by the precepts 
of the Koran. The Christian idols were stripped of their 
costly offerings; a silver altar was torn away from the shrine 
of St. Peter; amI if the bodies or the buildings were left 
entire, their deliverance must be ilnputed to the haste, rather 
than the scn}ples, of the Saracens. In their course along the 
Appian way, they pillaged Fundi and besieged Gayeta; but 
they had turned aside from the wans of Rome, and, by thcir 
divisions, the Capitol was saved from the yoke of the prophet 
of l\Iecca. The same danger still impf'nded on the heads of 
the Roman people; and their dorncstic force was unequal to 
the assat1lt of an African emir. They claimed the protection 
of their Latin sovereign; hut the Carlovingian standard was 
overthrown by a detachment of the Barbarians: they 111edi. 
tated the restoration of the Greek emperors; but the attempt 
was treasonable, and the succor remote and precarious.8 6 


85 The extracts from the Arabic histories of Sicily are given iu 
Ahulfeda, (Annal. :Moslem. p. 271-2ï
,) and in the first volume oÎ 
l\Iuratori's Scriptores Herum Itali ca rum. 2\1. de Guignes (Hist. des 
Huns, tom. i. p. 363, 364) has addcà some important fa.cts. 
Ii One of the most eminent Homan!; (Gratiallus, magistcr militum 
et Romani palatii 8uperista) was accused of declaring, Quia J.'ranci 
nihil nobis boni faciunt, neque adjutorium præbcnt, sed magis quæ 
nostra sunt violenter tollunt. Qual'e non advocamus Græcos, et cum 
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Their distress appeared to receive some aggrr:.vatlOn from the 
death of their spiritual and temporal chief; but the pressing 
emergency superseded the forms and intrigues of an eiection ; 
and the unanimous choice of Pope Leo the Fourth 87 was the 
safety of the church and city. This pontiff was born'a 
Iloman; the courage of the first ages of the republic glowed 
in his breast; and, amid::;t the ruins of his country, he stood 
erect, like one of the firm and lofty columns that 1'('nr their 
heads above the fragments of the Roman forum. The first 
clays of his reign were consecrated to the purification and 
l"Cllloval of relics, to prayers and proces::;ions, and to all the 
solen111 offices of religion, \vhicÌ1 served at least to heal the 
irnagination, and restore the hopes, of the n1ultitude. The 
public defence had been long neglected, 110t from t11e pre- 
sumption of pcacc
 but froB1 the distress and poverty of the 
times. .As far a.s the scantiness of his Ineans and the short- 
ness of his leisure ,,'ould allow, the ancient walls were re- 
paired by the comrhand of Leo; fifteen towers, in the most 
accessible stations, we1"e built or renewed; two of these 
commanded on either side of the Tyber; and an iron chain 
was drawn across the stream to impede the ascent of a hos- 
tile navy. The Romans were assured of u short re
}ite by 
the welcome news, that the siege of Ga.yeta had been raised, 
lind that a part of the enemy, with their sacrilegious plunder, 
had perished in the waves. 
But the storm, which had bocn- dc1nyed, soon burst upon 
thelll with redoubled violence. ThG Aglabite,88 who reigned 
in _J\.frica, had inherited from his filther a treasure and an 
army: a fleet ofe .A..rahs and 1\1001';::;, after a short refreshment 
in the harbors of Sardinia, cast anchor before the lllOuth of 
the Tyber, sixteen nlÌles frOlll the city: and their discipline 
and numbers appeared to threaten, not a transient inroad, but 
a serious dcsigu of conquest and d0l11inion. But the vigilance 


ci') fædtis pads componentes, Francorum regem et gentem de nostro 
rEgno et clominatiol1e expcllimus? Allastasiud in Leone IV. p. 19B. 
ti7 Y oltaire (I-list. Génèrale, tom. ii. c. 38, p. 1
4) appears to be 
remarkably struck with the character of Pope Leo IV. I have bor- 
rm\ ed his general cxpre3sion, but the sight of the forum has furnished 
-me with a more distinct and lively imao'c. 
. ry 
ss De Guigncs, lIist. Générale des Huns. tom. i. p. 363, 36 L Car- 
donne, IIist. de l' Afrique ct do 1'Esragne, sous la Domination des 
Arabs) tom. ii. p. 24, 25. I observe, Rnd cannot reconcile, tho <.titler- 
ellce of these writers in 1h{' sncC'P5sion of thE' ...\.glabit
c:. 
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of Leo had formed an al1iance with the vassals of the Greek 
empire, the free and lnaritime states of Gayeta, Naples, and 
Amalfi; and in the hour of danger, their- galleys appeared in 
t)1e port of O:5tia under the COlTlllland of Cæsarius, the SOll of 
t"!1e Neapolitan duke, a n )ble and valiant youth, who had 
already vanquished the í1eets of the Saracens. \Vith his 
principal companions, Cæs:uius was invited to the Lateran 
palace, and the dexterous pontiff afiected to inquire theil' 
errand, and to accept with joy and s
1rprise their providential 
succor. The city bands, in arms, attended their father to 
Ostia, where he reviewed and blessed his generous deliverers. 
They kissed his feet, received the communion with martial 
devotion, and listened to the prayer of Leo, that the same 
Goel who had supported St. reteI' and St. faul on the wayes 
of the sea, would strengthen the hands of his champions 
against the adversaries of his holy name. After a similar 
prayer, and with equal resolution, the l\Ioslen1s advanced to 
the attack of the Ch
-istian galleys, which preserved their 
advantageous station along the coast. 'The victory inclined 
to the side of the allies, when it was less gloriously decided 
in their f
vor by a sudden tempest, '\1 hich confounded the 
skill and courage of the stoutest mariners. The Christians 
,,'ere sheltered in a friendly harbor, \vhil
 the .Africans were 
scattered and dashed in pieces among the rocks and islands 
of a hostile shore. 'Those who escaped from shipwreck and 
hunger nèither found, nor deserved, 111ercy at the hands of 
their implacable pursl
ei-s. The sword and the gibbet re- 
duced the dangerous multitude of captives 
 and the remain- 
der ,vas more usefully elllployed, to }"estore the sacred f'dific
s 
which they had attempted to subvert. The pontiff, -at the 
head of the citizens and allies, paid his grateful devotion at 
the shrines of the apostles; and, among the spoils of this 
naval victory, thirteen Arn binn bows of pure and massy silver 
were suspendeJ round the altar of the fisherman of Galilee. 
The reign of Leo the Fourth was employed in the defence 
and ornament of the R0111an state. The churches were re- 
newed and embellished: near four thousand pounds of sih er 
were const;cr
ted to repair the losses of St. Peter; Dnd his 
sanctuary was der.orated with a plate of gold of the weigh
 
of two hundred anJ sixteen pounds, embossed \vith the p')r- 
traits of the pope and emperor, and encircled with a string 
of pearls. Yet this vain !l1agniticence reflects }('ss glory on 
the character of Leo than the paternal car9 with 1.vhich he 
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rebuilt the walls of IIorta and Ameria; and transported the 
wanderin cr inhabitants of Centul1lccllæ to his new foundation 
'-' 
of Leopolis, twelve miles from the sea-shore.8 9 By his liber- 
ality, a colony of Corsicans, with their wives and children, 
was planted in the station of Porto, at the mouth of the 
Tyber: the falling city was rpstored for their use, the fields 
and vineyards were divided among the new settlers: their 
fit'st efforts \\'ere assisted by a gift of horses and cattle; and 
the hardy exiles, who breathed revenge agdinst the Saracens, 
SWOl'e to live and die under the standard of St. Peter. The 
nations of the \\' est and North who visited the threshold of the 
. apostles had gradually formed the large and populous suburb 
of the Vatican, and their various ha bitations \vel'e distin- 
guished, in the language of the times, as the school.') of the 
Greeks and Goths, of the LOlnbards and Saxons. But this 
venerable spot was still open to sacrilegious insult: the design 
of enclosing it with walls and towers exhausted all that 
authority could command, or charity would supply: and the 
pious labor of four years ,,-as animated in every season, and 
at every hour, by the presence of the indefatigable pontilJ: 
The love of fame, a generous but worldly p
ssion, may be 
detected in the name of the Leoll.ine city, which he bestowed 
on the Vatican; yet the pride of the dedication was tempered 
with Christian peDance and humility. The boundary was . 
trod by the bishop and his clergy, barefoot, in sackcluth and 
ashes; the songs of triumph were modulated to psalms and 
litanies; the walls were besprinkled with holy watcr; and the 
ccremony was concluded with a prajer, that, under the guar- 
dian care of the apostles and the angelic host, both the old 
and the new Rome Inight ever be preserved pure, prospcrous" 
and impregnablp.90 
The emperor Theophilus, son ofl\lichael thc Stammerer, was 


69 Bcretti (Chorographia !tali;}) 1\lellii Evi, p. 10C, 108) ha
l illus- 
trated C'entul11ccll;r', 1.eopoli:-;, Civita.5 Leonina, anù the other placecl 
of thC' Roman duchy. 
90 The .Arabs and the Greeks are alike silent concernincr the inva- 
. 0 
sian of Romo by the African!'ì. The I,atin chronicles do not afford 
much instruction, (see the Annals of Baronius and rag-i.) Ollr 
authentic and contemporary guiùe for the popes of the ixth century 
i
 A.nastasius, librarian of the Roman church. His Life of Leo IV. 
contains twenty-four pages, (p. 175-100, edit. Paris;) and if a great 
p'lrt consist of fiuperstitious trifle
. we must bla.lle or commenù hi
i 
hel'o, who ,vas much oftener ill a church than in a camp. 

7* 
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one of the most activc and high-spirited princes who reigned 
at Constantinople during the middle age. In offensive or de 
fCl1sive '.var, he marched in person five times against the Sar- 
acens, formidable in his a
tack, esteemed by the enemy in his 
lo
ses and defeats. In tLe last of these e
peditions he pene- 
trated into Syria, anù besieged the obscure town of Sozopetra ; 
the casual birthplace of the caliph Motassem, ,...hose father 
IIanm was attended in peace or war by the 1110st favored of 
his wives and concubines. The revolt of a Persian impostor 
employed at that moment the arms of the Saracen, and he 
could only intercede in favor of a place for which he felt and 
ackno\vledged some degree of filial affection. These solicita- 
tions determined the emperor to wound his pride in so sensible 
a part. Sozopetra ,vas levelled with the ground, the Syrian 
prisoners were niarked or mutilated with ignominious cruelty, 
and a thousand f
male captives 'were forced away frorn the 
adjacent territory. Among these a matron of tl!C house of 
.A_bbas invoked, in an agony of despair, the name of l\Iotas- 
seln; and the insults of the Greeks engaged the honor of her 
kinsman to avenge his indignity, and to answer her appeal. 
UntIer the reign of the t\vo elder brothers, the inheritance of 
the youngest had been confined to Anatolia, A.rmenia, Geor- 
gia, anù Circassia; this frontier station had exercised his 
nlilitary talents; and arnong his accidenta! c.lairns to the name 
of Octonary,91 the ITIOst meritorious arc the eight battles which 
he gained -01' fought ngainst the enemies of the Koran. In this 
personal quarrel, tlw troops of Irak, 8yrin, and Egypt, were 
recruited frOlTI the tribes of .Arabia and the Turkish hordes: 
his ca\'alry might' be numerous, though \ve should denuct 
some lnyriads frOlTI the hundred and thirty thousand horses 
of the royal stables; and the expense of the arrnam'ent was 
computed at four lnillions sterling, or one hundred thousand 
pounds of gold. FrOHl Tarsus, the place of assembly, the 
Saracens advanced in three divisions along the high road of 
Cunstalltinople: l\loÍl.lssenl himself comma.nded the centre, 
and the vanguard ".as given to his son Abbas, who, in the 
trial of the first adn.ntures, might succceJ "ith the 11101'e 
glory, or fail with the least reproë.ch. In the revenge of 


81 The same number was applied to the following circumstance' in 
the life of 
Iotassem : he was the ei!Jhth of the Abbassiùc
 ; he reigned 
cigltt years, eight months, and eight days; left ('ight son;., ci:;ltt daugh. 
tcJ.'s, tJight thousand slaves, cight millions of gold. 
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his injury, the caliph prel
ared to retaliate a sInilar affront. 
The father of 1'heophilus was it native of AmoriUln 92 in 
Phrygia: the original seat of the Imperial house had been 
adorned with pri\rileges and monuments; and, whatever might 
be the in.difference of the peoplc, Constantinople itself was · 
scarcely of rnore value in the eyes of the sovereign and his 
court. The name of Al\íORIUl\i was inscribed on the shields 
of the Saracens; and their three armies were again united 
under the walls of the devoted city. It had been proposed 
by the wisest cou.nsellors, to evacuate' Amoriuln, to remove 
the inhabitants, and to abandon the enlpty structures to the 
vain resentment of the Barbarians
 The emperor embraced 
the more generous resolution of dcfendin.g, in a siege and 
battle, the country of his ancestors. \\?hell the ar-mies drew 
near, the front of the Mahometan line appeared to a Roman . 
eye lTIOre closely planted with spears and javeiins; hut the 
event of the action was not glorious on either side to the 
national h.oops. The Arabs were broken., but it was by the 
'Sw.ords of thirty thousand Persians, who had obtained s
rvice 
and settlement in the Byzantine empire. The Greeks were 

:epulsed and vanquished, but it was by the arro"W\"S of the 
Turkish cavalry; and had not their bowstrings been damped 
and relaxed by the evening rain, very few of the Christians 
could have escaped with the cn"lpcror from the field of battle. 
They breathed at Dorylæum, at the distance of three days; 
and Theophilus, reviewing his tremhling squadrons., forgave 
the common flight both of the prince and þeQple. After this 
discovery of his weakness, he vainly hoped to deprecate the 
fate of Amorium.: the inexorable caliph rejected with CDn- 
tempt his prayers and promises; and detained the Ron1an 
ambassadors to be the witnesses of his great revenge. They 
had nearly been the witnesses of his shame. The vigorous 
assaults of fifty-five days were encountered by a faithful gov- 
ernor., a veteran garrison, and a àesperate people; and the 
Saracens must have raised the siege, if a don1estic traitor had 
not pointed to the weakest part of the wall., a place which 
was dCCQratBd with the statues of a lion and a bulL The vow 


. 92 Amorium is seldom mentioned. by the old. geographers, and 
totally forgotten in the Roman Itineraries. After the vith century, 
it became an episeopd see, and at length the metropolis of the new 
Galatia, (CaroL Scto. Paulo., G
ograph. Sacra, p. 234.) The city rose 
again from its ruins, if we should read Am-Jnuria, not Anguria, in the 
text of the Nubian goograph{:r, (p. 236.) 
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of lVlotassenl was accomplIshed with unrelenting rigor: tired, 
rather than satiated,. with destruction, he returned to his new 
palace of Salnara, in the neighborhood of Bagdad, while the 
unfortunate 93 Theophilus Í1nplorcd the tardy and doubtful aid 
of his 'Vestern rival the emperor of the Franks. Yet in the 
siege of An10riu111 about seventy thousand 1\loslems had per Ø 
ished: their loss had been revel1ged by the slaughter of tbirty 
thousand Christians, a.nd the sufferings of an equal nUlTIT)er of 
captives,. who were treated as the n10st atrocious crinlinals. 
l\lutual necessity could s0l1ìetin1es extort the exchane-e or ran- 
som of prisonel:s : 94 but in the national and religio
s conflict 
of the two em'pires, peace was without confiùence, and war 
without rnercy 
 Quarter was seldon1 given in the field; those 
who escaped the edge of the sword were condemned to 
hopele:.-;s servitude, or exquisite torture; and a Catholic 
ClTIperOr relates, with visible satisfaction, the execution of the 
Saracens of Crete, who were flayed alive, or plunged into 
caldrons of boiling oil. Dj To a point of honor l\IotasSelTI had 
sacrificed a flourishing city, two hUi
dred thousand lives, ånd 
the property of millions. The sar.:le caliph descended frOlTI 
his hOl"se t and dirtiC'd l)is robp, to relieve the distress of a 
decrepit old man, who, with his laden ass, had tumbled into a 
ditch. On which of these actions did he reflect with the HlOst 
pleasure, when he was summoned by the angel of death? 96 


83 In the East he was styled dV(JTI'X:,Ç, (Continuator 'l'hC'ophnn. 
1. iii. p. 84;) but such lvas the ignorance of the \Vest, th
t h
s mn- 
'bassadors, in pubJie discourse, might boldly narratc, de victoriis, quas 
advcrsus extents bella:!ado gentes cælitus fllcrat assccutlls, (Annalist. 
Bertinian. apud Pagi, tom. iii. p. 7:W.) 
94 Abulphamgius (Dynast. p. 167, 168) relate's one of thesc singu- 
lar transacti0ns on the bridge of the Riyer Lamus in Cilicia, 111e limit 

f the two empires, and one'-'day's jOUlï1CY \yestward of Tarsus, (D'An- 
ville, Geographic Aueiennc, tom. ii. p. 91.) !<'our thou:::and four 
llundred and si.."\:ty 
los1cll1s, eight hundred women and children, one 
hundred confederates, were exchanged for an equal number of 
Greeks. They pas!'eù each other in the middle of the bridge, antI 
'\'rhen they reached their respective fricnds, they shouted AUa'l- Acbar, 
and Kyrie Eleis.()n. l\lany of the prisoners of .Amorium were rrobably 
among them, but in the same year, <A. II. 231,) the mObt illustrious 
cf them, the forty-two martyrs, were beheaded by the caliph's order. 
9,; Constantin. })Ol'phyrogenitus, in Vito Basil. c. 61, p. 186. Theso 
Saracens were indeed trcat
d with peculiar severity as pirates and 
renegadoes. 
96 :For Theophilus, 
IotaR
em, and the .Amorian war, see the Con- 
tunu:.tor of Theophanes, (1. ili. p. 77-81,) GClle::,ius, (1. iü. p. 21-3.1:)) 
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\Vith lVlotassem, the eighth of the Abbasside
, the glory of 
his family and nation expircd. "Then the Arabian conquerors 
had spread themselves over the East, and were 111ingled with 
the serv;le crowds of Persia, Syria, and Egypt, they insensi. 
blv lost the freeborn and 111artial virtues of the .desert. The 
c;urage of the South is the artificial fruit of discipline nnd 
JlIcjudice; the active power of enthusiasn1 had decayed, and 
1he rneL'cenary forces of the caliphs were recruited in those 
clim:ltes of the North, of which valor is the hardy anù spon- 
taneous production. Of the Turks 97 who (h,,:cIt beyond the 
OXU3 and Jaxa1'tes, the robust youths, either taken in war or 
purchased in trade, were educ3.ted in the exercises of the 
ficId, and the profession of the l\fahon1etan faith. T'he Turk- 
ish guards stood in arms rouud the throne of their benefactor, 

nd their chiefs usurped the d0111inion of the palace and the 
provinces. l\IotasS
lTI, the first au thol' of this dangerous ex- 
ample, introduced into the capital above fifty thousand Turks: 
their licentious conduct provoked the pub:ic indignation, and 
the quarrels of the soldiers and people induced tbe caliph to 
retire frOlTI Bagrlad, and establish his own residence and the 
C"lmp of his Barbarian favorites at Samara on the Tigri
, 
about twelve leagues above the city of PeacC'.98 Ilis SOli 

,lotilwakkel was a jealous and cruel tyrant: odious to hi.
 
subjects, he cast himself on the fidelity of the strangers, and 
these strangers, ambitious and apprehensive, were tempted 
by the rich promise of a revolution. .At the instigation, or 
a.t least in the cause of his son, they bur.:3t in
o his apartment 
at the hour of supper, and the caliph was cut into sevC'n 
pieces by the same swords which he had recently distriLuted 
among the guards of his life anù thror
e. To this throne, 
yet streamiHg with a father's blood, l\lontasser was triuil1- 


Ce<.1renus, (p. t3
8-.J
:2.) El m'lcin, (1 Ii"t. Saracen, p. 1 'iO,) -\.bul.;ha- 

'
l
iu'3, (Dynaf
:. p. 1 i.),. l,,'j,) Ahul1eda, (Annal. oO:.\loslcm. p. ÎUl,) 
!J lIerhclot, (IhbllOt. Onentale, p. 6:j9, G40.) 
91 
L de U-uigne.3, who slòIl1etime
 leaps, and sometime';'; stumble'g, 
in the gulf between Chine e and 
r..l hometan story, thinks he can. (,e', 
that these Turks are the Ilu.:i-ke, alia::; the /{a.)-tcht', or hi.r;h-lfIlgOJiS; 
th1.t tlwy were divided into fift
en hor lCf;, from China nuJ 
ibcrja to 
the d?Illillions of the caliphs and Sananiùe
, &c. (Hist. des lIulls, 
tom. ili. p. 1-3:;, 1
1-1ùl.) 
i!
 lIe ('hanged the old nall1f' of SUYne-ra. or Samara, into the' fanci. 
ful tille' of S..mnén-ra!, that wl1Ïeh giye.:i pleasure at fir.;t si
ht. (Ð'!Icr- 
belot, 13ihliothè"lue Orientale, p. 80S. D'Anyille, l'Eul'hrate ct Ie 
Tigre, po 97, 98.) 
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phantIy Jed; but in a reign of six 111011th8, he found 
nly tho 
pangs of a guilty conscience. If he wept at the sight of an 
old tapestry which represented the crime and punishment of 
the son of Chosroes, if his days were abridged by grief and 
remorse, we may aHo,.., some pity to a parrieide, who ex- 
claimed, in the bitterness of death, that he had lost both this 
world and the worId to come. After this act of treason, the 
ensigns of royalty, the garment 
nd walking-staff of l\lahomet, 
were given and torn away by tbe foreign mercenaries, who 
in four years created, deposeJ, and murdered, three com- 
nlandcrs of the faithful. As often as the Turks were inflamed 
by fear, or rage, or ayarice, these caliphs were draggË>d by 
the fect, exposed naked to the scorching sun, beaten with 
iron clubs, and compelled to purchase, by the abdication of 
their dignity, a short reprieve of inevitable fate. 9g At length, 
however, the fury of the tempest was spent or diverted: the 
Abbassides returned to the less turbulent residencc of Bagdad; 
the insolence of the TurI\:s was curbeà with a firmer and more 
skilful hand, and their numbers were divided and destroyed 
in foreign warfare. But the nations of the East had been 
tanght to tralTIple on the Sllccessors of the prophet; and the 
blcssings of domcstic peace were obtained by the relaxation 
of strength and discipline. So nnifornl are the mischiefs of 
milital'Y def;fwtism, that I SeelTI to repeat the story of the 
p1'[['torians of Rome. loa 
\Vhile the íìame of enthusiaslTI was damped by the business, 
the pleasure, nnd th[' knowledge, of the age, it burnt with 
concentrated heat in the bn'asts of the chosen few, the con- 
genial spirits, \vho ,,",ere ambitious of reigning either in this 
world or in the next. I-Iow carefully soever the book of 
prophecy had been 
eakd by the apostl
 of l\Iecca, the wighes, 


'II Take a specimen, the death of the caliph 
Iotaz: Corrcptum 
pec1ibus pr-rtrahunt, ct sudihus probe permulcant, ct spoliatum laccris 
ve:-:tibus in 
ole co11ocant, rræ cuju.:; acerrimo æstû pedes altcrnos 
attollf'bat et dcmittebat. Ad::;tantium aliquis miscro colaphos continuo 
iugcrchat, quos ille objeetis manibus ayertcre studebat. . . . . Quo 
facto traclitus tortori fuit, totoCJ.uc triduo ciLo potuque prohibitus. . . . . 
Sufl'ocatus, &c. (A.bulfeòa, p. 206.) Of the caliph }Johtadi, he says, 
cervices ipsi pcrpetuis ictibus contulldcbant, testiculosquc pedibu!!' 
conculcabant, (p. 208.) 
}()O :See under the reigns of 
Iotassem, 
Iota'wakkel, }Iontnsser. :\los
 
tain, 
lotnz, 
lohtadi, and :\Iotamed, in the Bibliothèque of D'I!erbe- 
lot, and the now familhü' Annal-3 of Elma-.'in, Abulpharagius, and 
Abulfecla. 
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Rnd (if we may profane the word) even the reason
 of fanatl. 
cism might believe that, after the 
uccessivë missions of 
Adam, Noah, _-\braham, 1\10se8, Jesus., and Mahomet, the same 
God, 
n the fulness of time, would reveal a still more perfect 
and permanent law. In th
 two hundred and seventy-seventh 
year of the Hegira, and in the neighborhood of Cufa, an 
Arabian preacher, of th-e BalTIe of Carmath, assurned the lofty 
and incomprehensible style of the Guide, the Director, the 
Demonstration, the 'V ord, the Holy Ghost, the Camel, the 
I-IC'rald of the 'Messiah, who had conversed with him in a 
human shape, and the representative {)f l\fohammcd the son 
of ..A.Ii, of S1. John the Baptist, and of the angel Gabriel. In 
his mystic volume, the precepts of the Koran were refined to 
a more spiritual sense: he relaxed the du.ties of ablution, 
fasting, and pilgrimage; allowed the iu(liscriminate use of 
wine and forbidden food; and nourished the fervor of his 
disciples by the da.ily repetition of fifty prayers
 The idleness 
and ferment of the rustic. crowd a.wakened the attention of 
the magistrates of Cufa; a timid persecution assisted the 
progress of the new sect; and the name of the prophet 
hecame lTIOre revered after his person had been withdrawn 
from the world
 His twch.c apostles dispersed thenlselves 
among the Bedoweens, ". a race of men," says Ahulfeda, 
,
 equally devoid of reason and of religion;" and the success 
of thcir preaching seemed to threaten Arabia with a new 
revolution. The Carmathians were ripe for rebellion, sinco 
they disclaimed the title of the house of Abbas, and abhorred 
the worldly pomp of the caliphs of Bagdad. They were 
susceptible of discipline, since they vowed a blind and abso. 
lutc submission to their Imam, who was called to the prophetic 
office by the voice of God Rnd the people. Instead of the 
Iegô I tithes, he claimed the fifth of their suhstal1ce and spoil ; 
the most flagitious sins wcre no more than the type of dis- 
obedience; ar_d the brethren were united and concealed by 
an oath of SE;crecy. After a bloody conflict, they prevailed 
in the province of Bahrein, along the Persian Gulf: far and 
wide, the tribes of the desert were 8U bjcct to the sceptre, or 
rather to the sword, of Abu Said and his son Abu Taher; and 
these rebellious imarns could muster in the field a hundred 
and seven thousand fanatics. The mercenaries of the caliph 
were dismayed at the approach of an enemy who neither 
a,ked nor accepted quarter; and the difference between 
them, 
n fortitude and patience, is expressive of the chang
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which three eenturies of prosperity Imd effected in the char 
actcr of the Arabians. Such troops were òiscomfitéd in 
every action; the cities of Racca and Baal bec, of (
llfa and 
Bassora, were taken and pillaged; Bagdad was fined with 
consteruation; and the caliph trClnbled behind the veils of his 
palace. In a daring inroad beyond the Tigris, AbÜ Taher 
advanced to the gates of the capital with no rnore than fiye 
hundred horse. By the special order of 1\fuctadcr, the bridges 
had been broken duwn,. and the pers.on or head of the :re bc
 
was expected every hour by the commander of the faithful. 
I-lis lieutenant, 1'1'0111 a motivc of fear or pity, apprised Abu 
Taher of his danger, and reconnnended a speedy escape. 
" Your rnaster," said the intrepid Cannathian to the rnesscngcr, 
,
 is at the head of thirty thousand soldiers: three such men as 
these are wanting in his host:" at the same instant, tunli11g 
to three of his companiolls, be C0l111nallded the first to pIUIlg
 
a Jagger into his breast, the second to leap into the Tigris, 
and the thinl to cast himself heaùlong down a precipice. 
Thev obeyed without a rnurmur. "Helate," cuntinued the 
imal
l, " \
'hat you ha\'e sc{'n: before the evening your gen- 
eral shall be chained arnong my d02;s." Before the evening, 
the camp was surprised, and the 111enace was executed. The 
rapine of the Cannathians was sanctified by their aversion to 
the worship of 1\lecca: they robbed a caravan of pilgrilDs, 
and twenty thousand devout l\Io:::;lems were abandoned on the 
burning sands to a death of hunger anù thirst. .Another year 
they sutIered the pilgrims to proceed without interruption; 
but, in the fes.tival of deyotion, ..A..bu Taher stonrH'd the holy 
city, and trampled on the n10:;t venerable relics of the 1\la- 
hometan faith. rrhirtv thousand citizCllS and strangers were 
put to the sword; the 01 sacred precincts were pollut
d by the 
burial of three thousand dead bodies; the well of Zemzern 
overflowed with blood; the golden spout was forced from its 
place; the veil of the Cuuba ,vas cliviùed among these im- 
piOLlS sectaries; and the black 'stone, the first nlOl1Ument of 
the nation, was borne aw<.lY in triumph to their capital. After 
this deed of sacrilege and cruelty, they continued to infest 
the confines of Irak, Syria, and Egypt: but the \"ital princi- 
ple of enthusiasln 11:1d withered at the root. Their scruples, 
or their avarice, Ðt;uin opened the pilgrimage of l\Iecca, and 
restored the black stone of the Caaba; and it is need less to 
inquire into what factions they were hroken, or Ly whose 
&\'H)rds they were finally extirpated. The sect of the Car- 
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nìathians rnay b8 considered as the second visible cause of 
thc decline ancI fall of the empire of the caliphs. WI 
The third and 1110st obvious cause WêlS the weight and 
nl
gllitude of the empire itsdf. The caliph Almal110n might 
proudly assert, that it wa
 easier for him to rule the East 
und the \ Vest, than to nmnage a chess- board of t \".0 feet 
sf} u:ue : ] 02 yet I suspect that in both those games he was 
guilty of lTI3-ny f Üal mistakes; and I perceive, that in the 
d i3tant IH\ 'vinccs ..le authority of the first and 1110st powerful 
of the 1. '.> "\(1ssides was ali'cady impaired. The analugy of 
,"", "):-;potisl11 invests the representative with the full rn
.iesty' of 
the prin
e; the Jivision and balance of p<;)\\,ers might relax 
the habits of obedience, n1ight encourage the passive subject 
to inquire into the origin and administration of civil govern- 
ment. lIe who is born in the purple is seldOln worthy to 
reign; but the elevatiun of a private man, of a peasant, per- 
hap,:;, or a slave, affurds a strong pi'csurnption of his courage 
and capacity. The viceroy of a remote -kingdom aspires to 
secure the property and inheritance of his precarious trust; 
the nation
 must rejoice in the presence of their sovereign; 
an(1 the comllH1nd of armies and treasurE'S are at once the 
object anù the instrument of his ambition. A chan
e was 
scarcely visible as long as the lieutenants of the caliph were 
eontent with their yicariol1s title; while they soliciteù for 
thems(']ves or their sons a renewal of the Itnpprial grant, and 
still maintained on the coin and in the public prayers the 
name ztnd prerogative of the coinmand{>r uf the faithful. But 
in the long and hereditary exercise of power, they a
sumed 
the pi'ide and attributes of royalty; the nltern:1tivc of peace 
or war, of reward or punis1ìfllent, depended solely on their 
will; and tho revenues of thoi l' gover:ll11ent were reserved for 
local s(,1"viees or private magnificence. ]nst(':lll of a n>gular 
supply of men and money, the succes;:;ors of the prophet ,yere 


)01 For the :5ect of the Carmathians, consult Elmncin, (IIi.;;t. Sara- 
cen, p. 21D, 2:24, 22ü, 231, 2;
R, 211, 2-1:3,) Abulpharagius, (Dynast. 
p. 17a-182,) Abu1feJa, (Annal. 
Io::;lcm. p. 218, 219, &.c., 215, 26.j, 
274.) and D'IIerùclot, (l
iblioth(;(plC Orientale, p. 1.)G-25S, 6:l5.) 
I find some jnconsi
tellcies of thcolo
y and l'hronology, which it 
would not bc casy nor of much impmtance to l"CColl{'ile.* 
.U
 II) d
, SYlltagma Disscrtat. tom. ii. p. 67, ill lli-;t. Shahiludü. 


· Compare Ven Hammer, Ge
chichtc del' Assassinen , p. 4-!, &c.-:M. 
VOL. v. 28 
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flattered with the ostentatious gift of an e>1ephant, or a cast of 
hawks, a suit of silk hangings, or some pounds of n1Hsk and 
amber. 103 
After the revolt of Spain from the ternporal and spiritual 
supremacy of the Abbassides, the first symptoms of disobedi- 
('flce broke forth in the province of Africa. lbrahim, the son 
of A.glab, the lieutenant of the vigilant and rigid HarLIn, be- 
queathed to the dynasty of the AgZabites the inheritance of 
his name and power. rrhe indolence or policy of the caliphs 
d1ssembled the injury and loss, and pursued only with poison 
the founder of the EdrisÜ-es,J04 who erected the kingdom and 
city of Fez on the shores of the \Vestern ocean.I 05 In the 
East, the first dynasty was that of the Taherites; 106 the pos- 
terity of the valiant Taher, who, in the civil wars of the sons 
of l-1arun, had served with too rnuch zeal and success the 
cause of Almmnon, the younger brother. He was sent into 
honorable exile, to com manu on the banks of the OXLlS; and 
the independence of his Sllccessors, who reigned in Chorasan 
till the fourth generation, was palliated by their rnodest and 
respectful demeanor, t}le happiness of their subjects and the 
security of their frontier. They were Sll pplanted by one of 
those adventurers so frequent in the annals of the East, who 


103 The dynasties of the Arabian empire may be studied in tho 
Annals of Elmacin, Abulpharagius, and Abulfeda, under the 1J'i'opcr 
years, in the dictionary of D'Herbelot, under the }Jmper names. The 
tables of 1\1. de Guignes (lEst. des Huns, tom. i.) exhibit a general 
chronology of the East, intersperseù with some historical anecdotes; 
but his attachment to national blood has sometimes confounded the 
order of time and D1ace. 
104 The Aglabit
s and Edrisites are the professed subject of 
1. de 
C
u'donne, (lEst. de l' Afrique et de l'Espagne 80US la Domination des 
Arabes, tom. ii. p. 1-63.) 
10;) To esc
pe the reproach of error, I must criticize the inaccura- 
cies of 
I. de Guignes (tom. i. p. 359) concerning the Edrisites. 
1. The dynasty and city of Fez could not be founded in the year of 
the Hegira 173, since the founder was a postlnt11WU8 child of a de- 
::;rendant of Ali, who fled from 
lecca in the year 1G8. 2. This 
founùer, Edris, the son of Edris, instead of living to the improbable 
age of 120 years, A. H. 313, died A. II. 214, in the prime of manhood. 
3. The dynasty enclec! A. H. 307, twenty-three years sooner than it :s 
iìxed by the historian of the Huns. See the accurate Annals of Abu!- 
feda, p. 158, 159, 1t)5, 238. 
1U6 The dynasties of the Taherites and Soffarides, with the rise of 
that of the Samanides, are described in the original history and Latin 
version of l\Iirchond: yet the most interesting farts had nlready been 
drained by the diligence of)!. D'Herbclot. 
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left his trade of a brazier (frOln whence the name of So.ffar- 
ides) for the profession of a robber. In a nocturnal visit to 
the treasure of the prince of 8istan, Jacob, the son of Leith, 
stumbled over a lurnp of salt, which he unwarily tasted with 
his tongue. Salt, among the Orientals, is the symbol of hos- 
pitality, and the pious robber imrnediately retired without 
spoil or Jamage. The discovery of this honorable behavior 
recommended Jacob to pardon and trust; he led an army at 
first for his benefactor, at last for hÍJl1self, subdued Persia, 
and threatened the residence of the Abbassides. On Ins 
Inarch towards Bagdad, the conqueror was arrested by a 
fever. fIe gave audience in bed to the mnbassador of the 
caliph; and beside him on a table were exposed a naked 
cin1eter, a crust of brown hread, and a bunch of onions. "If 
I die," said he, " your Inaster is delivered from his fears. If 
I live, this must detern1ine between us. If I am vanquished, 
I caIi return without reluctance to the homely fare of my 
youth." FrOlH the height where he stood, the descent would 
not have been so soft or hannless: a timely death secured 
his own repose and that of the caliph, \vho raid with the n10st 
lavish concessions the retreat of his brother Alnrou to the 
palaces of Shiraz and Ispahan. The Abbass1des were too 
feeble to contend, too proud to forgive: they invited the pow
 
erful dynasty of the Samanides, who passed the Oxus with 
ten thousand horse so poor, that their stirrups were of wood; 
so brave, that they vanquished the Soffarian army, eight times 
1110re numerous than their own. The captive Alnrou was sent 
in chains, a grateful offering to the court of Bagdad; and as 
the victor was content with the inheritance of Transoxiana 
and Chorasan, the realms of Persia returned for a while to the 
allegiance of the ca.liphs. The provinces of Syria and Egypt 
were twice dismembered by their Turkish slaves of the race 
of Toulon and Ilksltid.I u7 These Barbarians, in religion and 
manners the countrymen of l\Iahomet, emerged from the 
bloody factions of the palace to a provincial command and 
an independent throne: their names became famous and for- 
midable in their time; but the founders of these two potent 
dynasties confessed, either in words or actions, the vanity 
of ambition. The first on his death-bed implored the mercy 


)07 
I. de Guignes (JIist. des Huns, tom. ÎÜ. p. 124-154) has ex- 
hausted the Touluniùcs and Ikshiditcs of Eóypt, and thrown soma 
1iRht on the Carmathian.s aml Hamadanitcs. 
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of God to a sinner, ignorant of the limits of llis own POWêl . 
the spconù, in the midst of fonr hUf1llred thousand 
oldiers 
and eight thousand slaves, conceaIcd frOln every human eye 
the chamber where he attempted to sleep. Their sons were 
educated in the vicE's of kings; and both Egypt and Syria 
were recovered and possessed by the Abbassides during an 
in
eL'val of thirty years. In the decline of their empire, 
l\.fpsopotamia, with the important cities of l\losul and .Ale
po, 
was occupied by the Arabian princes of the tribe of Hama- 
llan. The poets of their court could repeat without a blush, 
that nature had formed their countenances for beauty, thcir 
tongues for eloquence, and their hands for liberality and 
valor: but the gC'nuine tale of the elevation and reign of the 
Hamadanites exhibits a scene of treachery, murder, and par- 
ricide. At the same fatal period, the Persian kingdom was 
again usurped by the dynasty of the ßou;ides, by the sword 
of three brothers, who, under various names, were styled the 
support and COlU111nS of the state, and who, from the Caspian 
Sea to t1)e ocean, would suffer no tyrants but themselves. 
Cnder their reign, the language and genius of Persia revived, 
and the Arabs, thrt'e hundred and four years after the death 
of I\fahomet, were deprived of the sceptre of the East. 
I
ahadi, the twentieth of the Abbassides, and the thirty- 
ninth of the successors of I\Iahomet, was the last who deserved 
the title of commallckr of the faithful; 108 the last (says 
Abulfeda) who spoke to the people, or converseù with the 
learned; the last who, in the expense of his househo]d, rep- 
resented the wealth and magnificence of the ancient caliphs. 
After him, the lords of the Eas:ern world were reduced to the 
1nost abject misery, and exposed to the blows and insults of n 
sen ile condition. The revolt of the provinces ciL'cumscribcd 


108 Hic cst ultimus chalifah qui multum atque 
æpius pro concione 
peroraret. . . . Fuit etiam ultimus qui otium cum cruditis et facctis 
homillÏbus fallere hilariterque ag('rc soleret. Ultimus tandem chali- 
farum cui sumtus, stipendia, reditus, ct thesauri, culillæ, cæt('raque 
omllis aulica pompa priorum. chalif<lrum ad instal' comparata fuerillt. 
YiJ
bimus cnim }Jaullo post quam indignis ct servilibus ludibriis 
cxagiwti, quam ad humilem fortunam ultimumque cOlltcmptmu 
nbjeeti fuerint hi quondam potenti

imi totius tcrrarum Orientalimu 
orhis domini. Ahull"ed. Annal. Moslem. p. 2Gl. I have given this 
pa.
:;'lge as the manner a11(l tone of .Abulfeda, but the cast of Latin 
eloquence belongs more properly to Reiske. The Arabian historian 
(p. :!.jZ>, 2.17, 2Gl-2G9, 283, &c.) has supplied me with the most inter- 
E'
ting facts of thi., p,tra

raph. 
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their dominions within the walls of Bagdad: but that capital 
still contained an innumerable 111ultitude, vain of their past 
fortune, discontenteù with their present state, anù oppressed 
by the delnands of a treasury which had formerly been re- 
plenished by the spoil and tribute of nations. Their iùleness 
was exercised by faction and controversy. .Under the mask 
of piety, the rigid followers of I-Ianbal 1UJ invaded the pleas- 
ures of domestic life, burst into the houses of plebeians and 
princes, spilt the wine, broke the instruments, beat the 111usi- 
cians, and dishonored, \Vitil mfamous suspicions, the as
o- 
ciates of every handsome youth. In each profession, which 
allowed room for t,,"O persons, the one was a votary, the 
other an antagonist, of Ali; and the Abbassidcs were awak- 
PIled by the cIamOl:ous grief uf the sectaries, who denied their 
title, and curseìl"their pr0 6 cnitors. A turbulent pcople could 
only be represseù by a military force; but \\"ho c01Jld satisftthe 
avarice or assert the discipline of the mercenaries th('m:-;elves? 
The African and the 'I'urkish gU:lrds drew their swords against 
each other, and the chief commander;,;, the emirs al Omra,110 
imprisoned or deposed their sovercigll
, and violated the 
sanctuary of the n10sch and harem. If the caliphs escaped 
to the camp or court of any neighboring prince, their delivC'l'- 
ance was a change of servitude, till they were prompted hy 
despair to invite the Bowidcs, the sultans of P('rsia, who 
silenced the factions of Bagdad by their irresistible arms. 
The civil and mili.tary powers were assumed by l\loezaldow- 
lat, the second of the three brothers, and a stipend of sixty 
thousand pounds sterling was assigned by his generosity for 
the pri,'ate expense of the commandc'r of the faithful. But on 
the fortieth day, at the audience of the ambassadors of Cho- 
rasan, and in the prC'sence of a trembling Inultitudc, the caliph 
was dragged from his throne to a dungeon, by the cOlnmand 
uf the stranger, anù the rude ham)::; of his Dilemites. Ilis 


lU3 Their master, on a similar occa1'iion, showl.'d him-.;clf of a more 
indulgent and tolerating spirit. Ahmed Ehn Ilallbal, the head of one 
9f the four orthodox sects, was born at Ba
dacl A. II. 161:, and cliell 

here A. II. 241. lIe fought and suffered ia the dispute concerning 
the creation of the Koran. 
111} The office of viÚer wag superseded by the emir al Omra, Impe- 
rator Imperatorum, a title first in::;tituteù hy ltahdi, and which 
mergc<l at lell?;th in the Bo\\Ïdeg aml t;cljukitlcs: Yecti
alilms, et 
tributi
, et curiis per omnes re
iolles præfe -it, .iu
<;itquc in omnibus 
f'uggestis nominis ('jus in conciollibus mentionem fieri, (
\.bulphara
iu3, 
Dynast. p. lU
.) It is likcwi
c mentioned by .Ehnacin, l1'. :l54, 25J ) 

8 =It< 
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palace was Pìllaged, his eyes were put out, and the mean 
ùnlbition of the Abbassides aspired to the vacant station of 
danger and disgrace. In the school of adversity, the luxuri- 
ous caliphs resumed the grave and abstemious virtues of the 
prin1itive times. Despoiled of their armor and silken robes, 
they fasted, they prayed, they studied the Koran and the tra- 
dition of the Sonnites: they performed, with zeal and knowl- 
edge, the functions of their ecclesiastical character. The 
}"espect of nations still waited on the successors of the apostle, 
the oracles of the law and conscience of the faithful; and the 
weakness or division of their tv rants sometÍ1nes restored the 
Abbassides to the sovereignty 
f Bagdad. But their n1isfor- 
tunes had beBn imbittered by the triun1ph of the Fatimites, 
the real or spurlous progeny of Ali. Arising from the extrem- 
ity of Africa, these successful rivals extinguished, in Egypt 
and Syria, both the spiritual and temporal authority of the 
Abbassides; and the monarch of the Kile insulted the humble 
pontiff on the banks of the Tigris. 
In the declining age of the caliphs, in the century which 
elapsed after the war of Theophilus and l\10tassem, the hostile 
transactions of the 1\vo nations were confined to some inroads 
by sea and land, the fruits of their clo
e vicinity and indelible 
hatred. But when the Eastern world was convulsed and 
broken, the Grc:eks ,,,"ere roused from their lethargy by the 
hopes of conquest and revenge. 'TIle Byzantine empire, since 
the accession of the Basilian race, had r
posed in peace and 
dignity; and they 111ight encounter with their entire strength 
the front of !:I )nle petty emir, whose rear \vas assaulted and 
threatened by his national foes of the l\Iahometan faith. The 
lofty titles of the 1110rning star, and the death of the Sara- 
cens,J11 were applied in the public acclamations to Nicephorus 
Phocas, a prince as reno\vned in the camp as he was un- 
popular in the city. In the subordinate station of great domes- 
tic, or genera] of the East, he reduced the Island of Crete, 
and extirpated the nest of pirates who had so long defied, with 
impunity, the 111ajesty of the empirc. 112 IIis 111ilitary genius 


III l.iutprand, whose choleric temper was i:o.lhittercd by his uneasy 
situation, suggests the names of reproach and contempt more applica- 
ble to N"icephorus than the yain titles of the Greeks, Ecce venit stella 
matutina, surgit Eous, reverberat obtutû solis radios, pallida Sarace- 
norum mol'S, Nicephorus !'EVCJW. 
112 Notwithstanding the insinuation of Zonaras, Yout H 111ì, &c., (tClm. 
ii. I. J..vi. p. 197,) it is an undouLted fact, that Crete was completely 
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was displayed in the conduct and success of the enterprise, 
which had so often failed with loss and di.shonor. The Sar- 
acens were confounded by the landing of his troops on safe 
and level bridges, which he cast from the vessels to the shore. 
Seven months were consumed 'in the sicge of Candia; the 
despair of the natiye Cretans was stilllulated by the fre- 
quent aid of their brethren of Africa and Spain; and after the 
massy wall anò double ditch had been stormed by the Greeks, 
a hopeless conflict was still maintained in the streets and 
houses of the city.* The whole island was subdued in the 
capital, and a submissive people accepted, without resistance, 
the baptism of the conqueror. 1l3 Constantinople applauded 
the long-forgotten pomp of a triumph; but the Imperial dia- 
àem was the sale reward that could repay the services, or 
satisfy the ambition, of Nicephorus. 
.After the death of the younger R0111anUS, the fourth in 
lineal descent of the Basilian race, his widow 'fheophania 
successively married Niccphorus Phoca-s and his assassin John 
Zimisccs, the two heroes of the age. They reigned as the 
guardians and colleagues of her infant sons; and the twelve 
years of their military command form the Inost splendid 
period of the Byzantine annals. 'rhe subjects and confeder- 
ates, whom they lcd to war, appeared, at least in the eyes 
of an enemy, two hundred thousand strol).g; and of these 
about thirty thousand were armed with cuirasses: 114 a train 


and finally subdue
l by Nicephorus Phocas, (Pagi, Critica, tom. iii. 
p.873-87':;. 1\1 e ursiu:-: , Creta, 1. iii. c. 7, tom. iii. p. 4G4, 465.) 
) 13 A. Greek Life of St. l\ïcon the Armenian was found in tho 
Sforza library, and translatecl into Latin by the Jesuit 
irmonù, for 
the use of Cardinal Baronius. This contemporary le
end cast..o;; a ray 
of light on Crete and l>cloponne:-;us in the xth century. He found 
the newly-recovered island, fædis cletestandæ Agarenorum supersti- 
tionis vestigiis aùhuc plenam ac refertam . . . . but the victorious mis- 
fiionary, perhaps with some carnal aiel, ad baptismum omnes veræque 
tidei disciplinam pepulit. Ecclesiis per totam insulam æùificati:;, &c., 
(.\.nnal. Eccles. A. D. 91.31.) 
114 Elmacin, lIist. Saracen. p. 2';8, 279. Liutpraud .was di::;poseù. 
to depreciate the Greck power, yet he O\vns that :Nicephorus lcù. 
agaill
t Assyria an army of cig-hty thou:sa.ud men. 


* The Acroases of Thëodoru
J de expugnatione Crctæ J miserable iam- 
bics, relate the wholc campaign. \Vhoe'"er would f,Lirly estimate the merit 
of the poetic deacon, may read the descriptiun of the slinging a jackass 
into the f,lmishing city. The poet is in a transport at the wit of the gen- 
eral, and re'"cls in all the luxury of antithesi:). 'l'heodori ACfoasps, lib. 
iii. 17:. ill N:cùuhr's ß)Za.nt. lIi.;;t. -l\I. 
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of four thousand mules attcnded their march (!nd thpir even- 
ing canl}> was regularly fortified with an c)closure of iron 
.pikes. A series of bioody and undeci
ive comb
ts is nothing 
Inure than an Rllticipation of what would have been etIccted 
in a few years by the course of nature; but 1 shtlll briefly 
prosecute the conquests uf the two emp('rors frOlH the hills 
of Cappadc"cia to the de
ert of Bagdad. The sieges of l\lop- 
sucstia and Tarsus, in Cil icia, fi rst exercised the skill and per- 
seyerance of their troops, on whom, at this nloment, I shaH 
not hesitate to bestow the nume of Romans. In the double 
city of l\lopsuestia, which is divided by the River S
)l"US, two 
hUlldr('d thousand .Moslf'111S were predt'stined to dea:h or sla- 
very,11.:> a 
urprising d('
ree of population, ,\ hich must at least 
inel udc the inhabitants of the dependent districts. They \\"('re 
surrounded and taken hy assault; but Tarsus was reduced by 
the !Slow progress of fallline; and no sooner had the Saracclls 
yielded on honorable terms than they \\ ere mortified by the 
distant and unprofitable view of the naval succors of Egypt. 
rrhey were dismissed \\"ith a safe-conduct to the confines of 
Syria: a part of the old Christians had quietly lived under 
their dominion; and the vaeant habitations were r{'plenished 
hy a Ile\\T eolony. But the mo
ch was converted into a stable; 
the pulpit was delivered 1'0 the Dames; many rich crosses 
of gold and gems, the spoils of Asiatic churches, were made 
a grateful offering to the piety or avarice of the enlperor; and 
he transported the gates of l\lopsuestia and Tarsus, which 
w('re fixpd in the wall of Constautinople, an eternal monumcnt 
of his victory. After they had fo.rc
d and secured the nar- 
row passes of l\fount Amanus, the two Roman princes repeat- 
edly carried their arms into the heart of Syria. Yet, instead 
of assaulting the walls of A.ntioch, the humanity or supersti- 
tion of Nicpphorus appeared to ref)pect the ancient metropo- 
lis of the East: he contented hilllself with drawing round the 
city a line of cirC'Ull1vallation; left a station
try army; awl 
ìnstructed his lieutenant to expect, without illlpatiencc, the 
w;turn of spring. But in the depth of \vinter, in a dark ulld 


115 Ducenta fere millia hominUlll numerabat urbs (Abulfcda, Annal. 
l\loslclll. p. 231) of 1\lopsuestia, or 
,lasifa, 1\lamp:systa, l\lunsista, 
l\lamista, as it is corruptly, or pcrhars more correctly, styled in the 
middle ages, C\Vesseling, Itinerar. p. 580.) Yet I cannot credit this 
extreme populousness a f('w years after the testimony of the emperor 
Leo, 0,) yÙ!! noi.vni.,/Jl.u (íTf.!UTOV 'wi; T\U./Çt í
H'.;;"i':Qo,,; io, il', (Tartica. 
c. xviii.. ill 
Icun,ii Opel'. tom. vi. p. 8 L 7.) 
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rainy night, an adventurous subaltern, with three hundred 
soldiers, approached the rampart, applied his scaling-ladders, 
occupied tWQ adjacent towers, stood firm against the pressure 
of multitudes, and bravely maintained his post till he was 
relieved by the tardy, though effectual, support of his reluc- 
tant chief. The first tU111ult of slaughter and rapine subsiJ('d ; 
the reign of Cæ')ar and of Christ was restored; and the 
efforts of a hundred thousand Saracens, of the armies of Syria 
and the fleets of Africa, were consumed without efrect before 
the walls of Antioch. 'rhe royal city of Aleppo ,vas subject 
to Seifeddowlat, of the dynasty of flan1ac1an, who clouded 
his past glol'y by the precipitate retreat 
 hich abandoned his 
kingdom and capital to the Roman invaders. In his statcl 
,r 
palace, that stood without the walls of Aleppo, they joyfully 
seized a well-furnished magazine of arms, a stable of four- 
teen hundred mules, and three hundred bags of silver and 
gold. But the walls of the .city withstood the strokes of their 
battering-rmns; and the besiegers pitched their tents on the 
neighboring mountain of Jaushan. Their retreat exasperated 
the quatrel of the townsmen and mercenaries; the gnard 
of the gates and ramparts was deserted; and while they furi- 
ously charged f'ach other in the market-place, they were sur- 
prised and destroyed by the s""ord of a common enemy. The 
mnle sex was exterminated by the sword; ten thousand youths 
were led into captivity; the weight of the precious spoil ex- 
ceeded the strength and nnmher of the beasts of burden; the 
superfluous remainder was burnt; and, aftel' a licentiolls pos- 
s('s
ion. of ten days, the Romans rrmrched away from the 
n::tked and bleeding city. In their Syrian inroads they com- 
n1anded the husbandmf'n to cultivate their lands, that they 
themselves, in the ensuing season, Inight reap tbe benefit: 
more than a hundred cities were reduced to obédience; and 
eightf'en pul pits of the principal moscTls were c.ommitted to 
the flames to expiate the sacrilege of the disciple's of Jja- 
hornet. Thf' classic munes of Hierapolis, .Apan1f'r\, and 
Emes:l, revive fOl' a moment in the list of conqn('st: the em- 
petol' 7:imisces encamped in the paradise of Ibmasct1s, and 
acceptpd t1:p ransom of a subll1i
'si\'e people; arnl the turrcnt 
was only stoppc(l by the imprf'çll:1blf' fortress of Tripoli, Oll 
the sca-coast of PhccIlicia. Since the <.In ys of IIernclius, thu 
Euphrates, below the passage of 
IountU Taurus, had been 
impervious, and almost invisible', to the Gn'eks. The ri\"er 
vielded a fref' passage to the victorious Zimisces; and the 
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historian 111ay imitate the speed with which he overran 
the once famous cities of Samosata, Edessa, l\Iartyropolis. 
Amida,116 and Nisibis, the ancient limit of the empire in the 
neighborhood of the Tigris. Ilis aedor was quickened by the 
desire of grasping the virgin treasures of Ecbatana,1l7 a well- 
knùwn name, under which the Bvzantine writer has concealed 
the capital of the Ab.bassides. the cOflsternation of the fugi. 
tives had already diffused the terror of his name; but the 
fancied riches of Bagdad had already been dissipated by the 
avarice and prodigality of domestic tyrants. The prayers 
of the people, and the stern dClnands of the lieutenant of the 
Bowides, required th
 caliph to provide for the defence of the 
city. The helpless i\Jothi replied, that his arms, his revenuts, 
and his provinces, had been torn from his hands, and that he 
wa
 ready to abdicate a dignity which he was unable to sup
 
port. The emir was inexorable; the furniture of the palace 
was sold; and the paltry price of forty thousand pieces of 
gold was instantly consumed in private luxury. But the ap- 
prehensions of Bagdad were relieved by the retreat of the 
Greeks: thirst and hunger guarded the desert of 1\lesopota- 
mia; and the emperor, satiated \....ith glory, and laden with 
Oriental spoils, returned to Constantinople, and displayed, in 
his triumph, the silk, the aromatics, and three hundred myri- 
ads of gold and silver. Yet the powers of the East had been 
bent, not broken, by this transcient hurricane. After the 
departure of the Greeks, the fugitive princes returned to 
their capitals; the suhjects disclaimed their Ín\'Olllntary oaths 
of allegiance; thE' l\IoslelTIs again purified their temples, and 
overturned the idols of the saints and martyrs; the Nestorians 


J]
 The text of Leo the deacon, in the corrupt names of Emcta 
and 1\Iyctar;,im, reveals the cities of Amida and )Iartyropoli
, PIia- 
farekin. See. Abulfeda, Geograph. p. 2 :15, vcrs. Reiske.) Of the 
former, Leo observes, urbus munita et illustris; of the latter, clara 
atque conspicua opibusq\lC et pecore, reliquis ejug provinciis urbibus 
atque oppidi:; 10n-5e præstans. 
117 TIt et Ecbatana pergE'rct .Agarenol"umque regiam e....ertcrot . . . 
aiunt enim urbium quæ usquam sunt ac toto orbe cxistunt fclicissi- 
mam esse auroque ditissimam, (Leo Diacon. apud Pagium, tam. iv. 
p. 34.) Thi:,; splendid description suits only with Bagdad. and can- 
not possibly apply either to Ramadan, the true Echatana, (D' Anyille. 
Geog. Ancienne, tom. ii. p. 237,) or Tauris, which has been com- 
monlv mistaken for that city. The name of Ecbatana, in the saInO 
indefinite sense, is transferred by a more classic authority (Cicero pro 
Lege 
Ianili.î, c. 4) to the royal scat of 
1ithridatc
, king of l)outus.. 
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and Jacobites preferred a Saracen to an orthoùox master; and 
the numbers and spirit of the T\-Ielchites were inadequate to 
the support of the church and state. Of these extensive con- 
quests, Antioch, with the cities of Cilicia and the Isle ûf Cy. 
prus, was alone restored, a pennanent and useful accession to 
the Roman empire. US 


118 Sce the Annals of Elmarin, Abulpharagius, and Abulfeda, from 
A. H. 351 to A. H. 3131; and the reigns of Nicephùrus Phocas and John. 
Zimisces, in the Chronicles of Zonaras (tom. ii. I. xvi. p. 199-1. xvii. 
215) and Cedrenus, (Compend. p. 649-68-1.) Their manifold defects 
are partly supplied by the .:\15. historv of Leo the deacon, which Pagi 
obtained from the TIenedictines, and has inserted almost entire, in a 
Låtin Yer
iOll, (Critica, tom. iii. p. 873, tom. i v. 37.) *" 


. The whole original work of Leo the Deacon ha
 been published by 
JIase, and is inserted in the new edition of the Byzantine historians. 1\1. 
I.assen has added to the Arabian authorities of this period some extracts 
from Kemaleddin's account of the treaty for the sunc] del' of 
\.l
p- 
po. - M. 
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CI-rAPTER LlII. 


STATE OF THE EASTERX EilIPIRE IN TIlE TENTH CENTURY.-. 
EXTE
T AXD DIVISIOX. - 'WEALTH AXD REVENUE. - l'AL- 
ACE OF CO
STANTINOPLE. - TITLES AND OFFICES. - PRIDE 
AXD PO'VER OF THE EliIPEHORS. - TACTICS OF THE GREEKS, 
ARABS, AND FRANKS. - LOSS OF THE LATIN TONGUE.- 


TUDIES Al\D SOLITUDE OF. THE GREEKS 


A RAY of historic light seems to beam from the darkness 
of the tenth centnry. \Ye open with curiosity and re
pect 
the royal volumes of Constantine Porphyrogenitus,I which he 
composed at a mature age for the instruction of his SOD, and 
which promise to unfold the state of the Eastern empire, both 
in peace and war, both at home and abroad. In the first of 
these works he ll1inutely describes the pOlnpous ceremonies 
of the church and palace of Constantinople, aceOl
illg to hi
 
own practice and that of his predecessors. 2 In the second, 
he attempts an accurate survey of the provinces, the themes, 
as they were then denominated, both of Europe and Asia. 3 
The systeln of Roman tactics, the discipline and order of the 
troops, and the rnilitary operations by land and sea, are cx- 


1 The epithet of nOf!CfJ1"Qoyhl/T(JC, Porphyrogenitu
, born in the pur- 
ple, is elegantly defined by Claudian :- 
Ardu:l privatos nescit fOltuna PCllate
 ; 
Et reglll1l1J clIm Illce dpdil. C\l
lIata potcstas 
Lxcepit Tyrio vcnerahilc pi,;nus ill ostro. 
.And Ducange, in his Greek and Latin Glossaries, produces many 
pa;::,
agl:s expressive of the same idea. . 
2 A splellrlicl 
IS. of Constantine, de Cæremoniis 
\.ulæ et Ecclesiæ 
Ryzantinæ, wandered from Constantinople to nuda, }'rankfort, and 
LC'ipsic, where it was puLlished in a splendid edition by Leich find 
l{('i:-,ke, (A. D. lï51, in fo1io,) with such lavish praise as editors never 
(
lÌl to be:-itow on the 'worthy or worthless object of their toil. 
:J 
C'e, in the fir;-,t yolume of TIauduri's Imperium Orientale, Con- 
stantinus de Thematibus, p. 1-24, de Admiuistrando Imperio, p. 4.5- 
1:':7, eùit. Yenet. The text of the old edition of 
Icur::;ius is corrected 
from a 
IS. of the royal library of l)ariR, whiûh Isaac Ca-.;aubon had 
form.erly seen, (Epist. ad Polybium, p. 10,) and the scn::;e i:) illu
trated 
by two maps of 'Villiam Deslisle, the prince of geo
raphcrs till the 
appearance of tho greater D' ...\.llvillP. 
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plained in the third of these didactic collections, which n1ay be 
fl5cribed to Constantine or his father Leo. 4 In the fourth, of 
the administration of the empire, he reveals the secrets of the 
Byzantine policy, in friendly or hostile intercourse with the 
nations of the earth. The literary labors of the age, the 
practical systems of law, agriculture, and history, might 
redound to the benefit of the subject llnd the honor of the 
l'.b.cedonian princes. The sixty books of the Basilics,5 the 
code and pandects of civil jurisprudence, were gradually 
fram
d in the three first reigns of that prosperous dynasty. 
rrhe art of agriculture had amuseù the leisure, and exercised 
the pens, of the best and wisest of the ancients; and their 
_ chosen precepts are comprised in the twenty books of the 
Geoponics 6 of Constantine. At his command, the historical 
examples of vice and virtue were methodized in fifty-three 
books,7 and every citizen might apply, to his contemporaries 
or himself, the lesson or the warning of past tiu'1es. From 
the august character of a legislator, the sovereign of the East 
descends to the 1110re humble office of a teacher and a scribe; 


4 The Tacties of Leo and Constantine are published with the aid of 
some new USS. in the great edition of the works of Meursius, by the 
learned John Lami, (tom. vi. p. 531-920, 1211-l-H7, Florent. 174:5,) 
yet the text is still corrupt and mutilated, the version is still obscure 
and faulty. The Imperial library of Vienna would afford some valua- 
ble materials to a new editor, (Fabric. Bibliot. Græc. tom. vi. p. 369, 
370. ) 
á On the subject of the Basilics, Fabricius, (Bibliot. Græc. tom. xii_ 
p. 425-.114,) and lIeineccius, (Rist. Juris H.omani. p. 396-399,) and 
Giannone, (Istoria Civile di :x apoli, tom i. p. 450-458,) as historical 
civilians, may be usefully consulted: XLI. books of this Greek code have 
been published, with a Latin version, by Charles Annibal J:'rabrottu:3, 
(Paris, 1647,) in scven tomes in folio; IV. other books have been sinoe 
discovered, and are inserted in Gerard Meerman's N ovus Thesaurus 
Juris Vivo et Canon. tom. Y. Of the ,,-hole work, the sixty books, 
John Leunclavius has prin.ted (Basil, 1575) all eclogue or synopsis. 
The eXIII. novels, or new laws, of Lco, may be found in the Corpus 
J uris Civilis. 
6 I have used the last and best edition of the Geoponics, (by Nico- 
las Niclas. Leipsic, 1781, 2 vols. in octavo.) I read in the preface, that 
the same emperor restored the long-forgotten sy
tems of rhetoric and 
philosophy; and his two books of Hippiatrica, or Horse-physic, were 
1>ublished at IJaris, 1.130, in folio, (Fabric. Bibliot. Græc. tom. vi. 
p. 49J-500.) 
7 Of thf'3e I,Ill. books, or titles, only two have been preserved and 
prmted, de Legationibus (by Fulvius Ursin us, Antwerp, 1582, aud 
Daniel IIæschelius, August. Vinclel. IG03) and de Yirtutibus et Vitüs, 
(by IIcnry "ale:sius, or do Yalois, !"">m'is, 163-1.) 
VOL. v. 29 
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and if his successors and su
ectg were regardless of hia 
paternal cares, 'We lnay inhel'"Ït and enjoy the everlasting 
legacy. 
A closer suriey wi.1l indeed reduce the value of the gift i 
and the gratituùe üf posterity: in the po
session of these 
Imperial treasures we may still deplore our poverty and ig- 
norance; and the fading glories of their authors will be oblit- 
erated by indifference or contempt. The Basilics will sink to 
n broken copy, a partial and lTIutilated ver::;ion, in the Greek 
language, of the If\wS of Justinian; but th0 sense of the old 
civilians is often superseded by the influence of b
gotry: anù 
the absolute prohibition of d;vorce, concubinage, and interest 
for money, enslaves the freedorn of trade and the happiness 
of private life. In the historical book, a subject )f Constan- 
tine might admire the iX11n1itable virtues of Greece al1d Rome: 
he n1Ìght learn to what a pitch of cn
rgy and elevation the 
human character haù formerly a
pircd. But a COl1traryeffect 
must have been preXIuced by a new edition of the lives of the 
saints, which !he great logothete-, or chancellor of the en1pire, 
was directed to prepare; and the dark fund of superstition 
was enriched by the fabulous and florid legends of Simon the 
1Jletaphrastß The 111erits and miracles of th
 whole calendar 
are of less account in the eyes of a SDge, than the toil of a 
single husbaì1dman, who rnultiplies the gifts of the Creator, 
and supplies the food of his brethren. Yet the royal authors 
of the Geoponics were lllore seriously crnployed in expound- 
ing the precepts of the destroying art, which has been taught 
since the days of Xenophon,9 as the art of heroes and kings. 


S The life and writings of Simon 
letRph.rastes nre described by 
Hankius, (de Scriptoribus llyzant. p. 418-460.) This biographer of 
the saints indulged himself in a loose paraphrase of the sense or non- 
sense of more ancient acts. His Grct:k rhetoric is again pa:raphrased 
in the Latin version of Sur ius, and scal'ccly a thread can be now 
visible of the original texture. 
D According to the first book of the Cyropædia, professOl'S of tactics, 
8 small part of the science of war. were ah-eady instituted in l>ersia, 
by which Greece must be understood. A good edition of all the 
Scriptores Tactici would he a task not unwOl.thy of a scholar. His 
industry might discover some new 
{SS., and his learning mi
ht illus- 
trate the military history of the ancicnts. But this scholar should be 
like\\'ise a soldier; and alas! Quintus Icilius is no more.. 


. 'M. Guichardt, author of Mémoirps :Militaires snr les Grees et sur 
les Romains. See Gibbon's Extraits H.aisonnees de mes Lectures, MisQ. 
\Vorks, vol. ,- p. 219. -- 
I. 
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FLIt the Tactics of Leo and Constantine are n1ingled with the 
haser alloy of the age in \\ hich they lived. It was destitute 
of original gemlÍs; they implicitly transcribe the ruies and 
111axims which had been confirmed by victories. It was un- 
skilled in the propriety of style and method; they blindly 
confound the nlost distant and Jiseordant institutions, the pha- 
lanx of Sparta and that of l\Iacedon, the legions of Cato and 
Trajan, of Augustus and Theodosius. Even the use, or at 
least the impol.tance, of these Inilitary rudiments mrry be 
fairly questioned: their general theory is dictated by rea
on ; 
but the merit, as well as difficulty, con
ists in the application. 
The di
cipline of a soldier is formed by exercise rather than 
by study: tIle talent:-; of a commander are appropriated to 
those c3.lm, though r:lpid, minds, which nature produces to 
decide the fate uf arm ies and nations: the forIner is tlre 
habit of a life, the latter the glance of a moment; and the 
battles won by lessons of tactics 111ay be. numbered with the 
epic poems created from the rules of criticism. rrhe book of 
ceremonies is a recital, tedious yet imperfect, of the despica- 
ble page::wtry which had infected the churc
1 and state since 
the g
atI

al decay of the purity of the one and the power of 
the other. .A review of the then1es or provinces n1ight prom- 
ise such authentic and useful information, as the curiosity of 
government only can obtain, instead of traditionary fables on 
the origin of the cities, and rnalicious epigrmns on the vices 
of their inhabitants. lU Such inforlTIation the historian would 
h3.ve been pleased to record; nor should his silence be con- 
demned if the rnost interesÜng objects, the population of the 
capital and provinces, the alTIOunt of the taxes and rC'venues, 
the numbers of subjects and strangers who served under the 
Imperial standard, have been unnoticed by Leo the philoso- 
pher, and his son Constantine. His treati
c of the public 


]() After ob
eryin
 that t
lC demerit of the Cappadocians rose in 
}1l"oportion to thcir rank and ri('he..., he b
ert a more pointed epigram, 
which is ascribed to Dcm:1dncus:- 


J{(l7T7m
,j....'7V !TOT' iX',1m "alol 6111((1', à\Xrì Kuì Clì'TÌ1 
KtÍrOtlH, )'CI'CJIll-tÍV1J llltlUTO:; ; ,/
(j^ou. 
The sting is precisply the A,lIDe with the FrC'nch epigram &gainst 
Frcron: Un serpent morclit Jean :F'reron - Eh bien? 1.e serpent en 
mourut. But as the Paris wits are seldom read in the Anthôloryy, I 
should be curiouc;; to learn through what channel it was con"'\'"eye
i for 
their imitation, (Cm1stantin. IJorphyrogen. de Thcmat. c. ii. :Brunck. 
Analcct. Græ('. tom. ii. p. -I)ß. Dro
hf>Ï Anthologi 1, 1. ii. p. 211.) 
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administration is stained with the same blen11shes; yet it is 
discriminated by peculiar n1erit: tIle antiquities of the nations 
may be doubtful or fabulous; but the geography and manners 
of the Barbaric world are delineated with curious accurucy. 
Of these nations, the Franks alone were qualified to ob
er
e 
in their turn, and to describe, the metropolis of the East. 
The ambassador of the great Otho, a bishop of Cremona, has 
paintf'r} the state of Constantinople about the middle of the 
tenth century: his style is glowing, his narrative lively, his 
obsf'rvRtion keen; and even the prejudices and pa
sions of 
Liutprand are stamped with an original character of freedom 
and genius. ll From this scanty fund of foreign and dom{;stic 
materials, [ shall in,'cstigate the form and substance of the 
Byzantine empire; the provinces and wealth, the civil gov- 
èrnment and military force, the character and literature, of 
the G.reeks in a period of six hundred years, from the reign of 
Heraclius to his succcssful il)\'asion of the Franks or Latins. 
After the final division between the sons of Theodosius, 
the swarms of Barbarians from Scythia and Germany over- 
spread the provinces and cxtinguished the empire of aneient 
Rome. The weakncss of Constantinople was conceaicd by 
extent of dominion: hcr limi
s ,,,,"cre inviolate, or at least 
entire; and the kingdom of Justinian was enlarged by the 
splendid acquisition of Africa and Italy. nut the 1'0s
essioll 
of these new conquests was transient and precarious; and 
almost a moiety of the Eastern empire was torn away by the 
D.1"lns of the Saracens. Syria and Egypt were oppressed by 
the Arabian caliphs; and, after thc reduction of A frica, their 
lieutenants invaded and subdued the Roman province which 
had been changed into the Gothic monarchy of Spain. The 
islands of the :Mediterranean were not inaccessible to their 
naval powers; anù it was from their extren1e stations, the 
harbors of Crete and the fortresses of Cilicia, that the faith- 
ful or rebel emirs insulted the Innjes1y of the throne anù car i - 
tal. rrhe ren1aining provinces, under the obedience of the 
emperors, were cast into a new n10uld ; and the jurisdiction 
of the presidents, the conslllar
, and the counts were super- 
seded by the institution of the themes,12 or military gon
rn- 


}J The Lcgatio Liutprauc1i Episcopi Cremonensi.s ad Kiccphorum 
Phoram is inscrteJ in :\Iuratori, Scriptores lterum Itnlica:'um, tOlll. ii. 
pars i. 
)2 See Constantine, de T1.cmntibu Q , in B
nduri, tom. i. p. 1-30, wilts 
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nwnts, which prevailed under the successors of I-Ieraclius l 
and are described by the pen of the royal authOl'. Of the 
twenty-nine themes, twelve in Europe and sevcnteen in Asia, 
the OI'igin is obscure, the etymology doubtful or capricious' 
the limits were arbitrary and f1uctuating; but some particular 
llall1C
, that sound the most strangely to our ear, were derived 
from tbe character anlI attributes of the tl"OOpS that were 
111aintained at the expense, and for the guard, of the respec- 
tive divisions. The vanity of the Greek princes most eager- 
ly grasped the shadow of conquest and the memory of lost 
dominion. A new l\Iesopotanlia was created on the western 
side of the Euphrates: the appellation and prætor of Sicily 
were transferred to a narrow slip of Calabria; and a frag- 
IncHt of the duchy of Deneventum was promoted to the 
style awl title of the theme of Lombardy. In the decline of 
t118 Arabian empire, the successors of Constantine rnight in. 
dulge theil" pritIe in more solid advantages. The victories of 
Nicephorw
, John Zimisces. and Basil the .Second, revived the 
t
une, and enlarged the boundaries, of the Roman name: the 
Jl'ovince of Cilicia, the lTIetropolis of Antioch, the islands of 
Cl"ete and Cyprus, \vere restored to the allegiance of Christ 
'lnd Cmsar: one third of Italy was annexed to the throne of 

onstantinople: the kingdom of Bulgaria was destroyed; 
l.nJ the last sovereigns of the l\!acedonian dynasty extended 
their sway from the sources of the Tigris to the neighborhood 
of Rome. In the eleventh century, the prospect was again 
clouded by Hew enemies and new Inisfortulles: the relics of 
Italy were swept away by the Norman adventurers; and 
al most all the Asiatic branches Wf're dissevered from the 
Roman tl"unk by the Turkish conquerors. After these losses, 
the emperors of the Comneniall family continued to reign 
from the Dùnuhe to Pcloponncsu:-;, anù from Belgrade to 
Nice, 'rrebizond, and the winding stream of the 1\Ieander. 
The spacious provinces of Thrace, :\Iacedollia, and Greece, 
were obedient to their sCf'ptl'e; the possession of Cyprus, 
RhodC's, and Crete, was accompnnied by the fifty islands of 
the Ægean or I-July Sea; 13 and the remnant of their empiro 


own:,; that the ""yord is 0/ 'y. .'1 U).(LI
. "Ai
w. is u..:;ed by }'Iaurice (Strata- 
gem. l. ii. c. 2) for a legion, from whence the name was et1;sily trans- 
fl'rrcd to its post or provincc, (Ducan
e, Glo::;g. Græe. tom. i. p. 487, 
488.) 
()me etymol0 6 ies are attcmpted for the Opi:3cial1, Optimatian, 
ThracCSlal1, thcmE'
. 
1:1 CI AYlOÇ ndLtyùç, as it is styled by the modcrn Grccks, from which 
29* 
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transcends the meaSllre of the largest of the European king- 
doms. 
The SaIne princes lnight assert, ,vith dignity and truth, 
that of all the monarchs of Christcndom they posse
s('d the 
grf'atest city,11 the most. ample revenue, the most flourishing 
and populous state. \Vith the decline and fall of tlle empire, 
the cities of the \V cst had decayed and fallen; 1101' could the 
ruins of Rome, or t
1C n1uc.l waIJs, wooden hovels, and narrow 
precincts of Paris and London, rrepare the Latin stranger to 
contehlplate the situatiôn and e
tent of Constantinople, her 
stately palaces and c.hurches, and the arts and luxury of an 
innumerable people. fIer treasures might attract, but her 
virgin strength had repelled, and still promised to repel, the 
audacious inva
ion of the Persian and Bulgariml, the Arab 
and the Russian. The provinces were less fortunate and im- 
pregnable; and few districts, few cities, could be discovered 
which had not been violated by S0111e fierce Barbarian, impa- 
tient to despoil, beC}lUSe be was hopeless to possess. Fro1'n 
the nge of Justinian the Eastern empire was sinking below 
its former level; the powers of destruction were 1'noro active 
than those of improvement; and the calamities of war were 
imbittered by the more permanent evils of civil and ecclesi- 
astical tyranny. The captive who had escaped from the 
Barbarians was often stripped anp imprisoned by the minis. 
tel'S of his sovereign: the Greek superstition relaxed the 
n1ind by prayer, and emaciated the body by fasting; and 
the multitude of convents and festivals diverted many hanels 
and many days fron1 the temporal service of mankind . Yet 
the suLjects of the Byzantine empi 1'e were still the most dex- 
terous and diligent of nations; their country was blessed by 
nature with every advantage of soil, climate, and situation; 


the corrupt names of Archipelago, l' Archipcl, and the Arch('
, haye 
heen transformed by geo;;raphers and seamen, (D' .Anvillc, Geographie 
.Ancienne, tom. i. p. 281. Analyse de la. Carte de la G-rece, p. 60.) 
The llullluers of monks or cabyer:,õ in all the islands and the adjacent 
mountain of Atho
, (O
)sC'rvations de nelon, fo1. 32, yerso,) mOllte 
santo, mi
ht justify the epithet of holy, UY'V;, a sli
ht alteration from 
the original úì'YÚIVÇ, imposed by the Dorians. who, in th{'ir dialect, 
gave the figurative name of aiyr-c, or goats, to the bounding waves, 
(V os!"ius, apucl Cellarium, (j-e(l'
raph. Antiq. tom. i. p. 8
0.) 
14 According to the J ewi:;h traveller "ho had visi tccl Eur0pe and 
A.-,in, Constantinople "yas equalleJ only by l
agdad, the grcat city of 
the Ismaclites, (Y oyagc de Benjamin de Tudclc, par TIaratier, tom. i. 
c. v.l). 4G.) 
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find, in t1}e sUI'PQrt and restoratiün of the arts, their patient 
and peaceful temper was l1"!ore useful than th

 warlike spirit 
and feu.dal anarchy of Europe. The provilY'..ßS that still ad. 
hered to the empire were repcGpled and enriched by the 
Ulisfortunes of those "Which. were irrecoverably lost.. From 
the YGlke ef the cal iphs, tLe Catholics of S,yria., Egypt, and 
Africa retired to the allegiance of their pril1cc, to the society 
of their h!"cth-ren: the movaû!'c w
alth') which eludes the 
search. of orp
'\

sion, accorn.panied ami aHeviatcd their exile; 

-tnd Constantinople receivcd into h(
r bosom the fu:gitive trade 
()f Alexandria and Tyre. The chiefs of Armenia and 
Scythit1., whQ ficd frOll1 b.m:tile or religious persecution, w'ere 
hospitably er.tertaiRcd: their followers wei'e encouraged to 
build new cities and to cultivate waste land'S; and many 
spots, both in E ul"op-e m
d Asia
 Pi"-eserved. th.c Ilalne, the 
tnanners., or u.t l.('ast the lremory, of these natiena! colonies. 
Even the tribes of Barbarians., who ha-tj seated thctuselvcá 

.n arms on tl
e tCITitory of the ernpicc, were gra
h1atly re- 
claimed to the laws of the church and state; aud as long 
as they \FCrC s-eparated from the Greeks, their posterity sup- 
plicd a race of faithful Rnd obedient soldiers. Did we ,p.os- 
sess sufficient materials to sl1rvey the tw-enty -rLine thernes of 
the Byzantine monarchy, our curiosity might be satisfied with 
a chosen examFlc:: it is fortunate enOl;:,p..
l that the clearest 
light should he thrown Ór.l th
 most int-erest.ittg province,. and 
the ua.m.e of PELOPONNESUS win awaken the attention of the 
class;'c reaåer. 
As early as the eighth cerrhuy, in. the t['oubled reign of the 
Iconocla.sts, Greece, and even Peloponnesus,15 were overrun 
by som.c SclavQuian ballds who outstripped the royal standard 
()f Bulgaria. The strangers of old, Ca.dmus, and D3.uaUS., and 
Pclops, had plar
ted in that frllitful soil the seeds of policy a.nd. 
1earnils.g; but the savages of the north -eradiearo.d what yet 
remained of their sickly and withered roots. In this irruption, 


)3 ) Endi.tÁ,!Jl;;{t" ð
 T
{ía í, ).'w
 I!at y'ro,S'E 

!!fJ.(A:'jo
, says Constantinc, 
(Thcffi2.tibus. L ii.. -e. vi.. p. 
.j
) in a style fi
 b.U"1J:HO\k.S as the idea, 
which he confirms, as u.sRal, by a foolish epigram. The cpitomizer of 
Stra.bo likcwise observe;;, xu; I'ÙV ði nô:rrUJ' " IlJul!!o", I!u.: r EV.úðu. rrXEðòv, 
,
u.: "Ef..(J]f;
f'I'IJff(JJ/, xu.: LUU.7.Eð'UJ't'u
', 
XI!t3('H 
x;.u;
ut 1'JflOVTLrr, (1. vii. 
p. 98-t eùit. Hudson. edit. Casaub. 1251 ;) a pa
9age which leads Dod. 
",.ell a weary dance (GcQgn.ph. l\Iinør. tonl. ii. dissert. vi. p. 170- 
191) to enumerate the inroad8 of the Scla.vi., 2.nd to fix: the dat-c (A.. D 
080) of this petty geo;;rapher. 
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the country and tI1e iuhahitants were transforn1cd; the Grecian 
blood was contanÚnatcd; anù the pro.udcst nobles of Pelopon. 
nesus were b1'an.ded with the names of foreigners and sim'es. 
By tbe diligence of succcedi
.1g priuces, the land was in some 
ID,easu.re purified from the Barharians; aud the Inllnble ren1- 
JHltlt was bound hy an oa1l1 o.f obç'dience, t.'ibute
 and military 
service" which they often rCl.1c\Vcd and often viülated. The 
siege of PatIas was; forined by a singular concurrence {}f the 

cla.vonians of Peloponnesus and the Saracéns of Africa. In 
their lo..st distress, a 9ious fiction of tbe approach of the p!æto r 
of Corinth revived the courage ()f tbe citizens. Tbeir Eally 
was bold anò C:;l1ç,ce
sful ; the strangers embarked, the rebels 
subn 1 ittcd, and the glory of the òay was ascribed to a phan- 
t0111 or a stranger, '\\'ho fought in the foremost ranks under 
the clHll:acter of St. AI:Idl.CW the Auostle. The shrine which 

ontaincd his reli
s was d.e
oratcd ,\
itb the trophies of victory., 
and the captiv
 l'ace w-as forever devoted to the service and 
vassalage of th.e Inet!Or.oIi.tan ChLl1:ch of Patras. By the revol t 
(i)f two Sclav.onian triLes, iH the neighborhood of Helos and 
1,acedælT10i'l, the peace of the peninsula was often disturbedÞ 
'rhey sometimes insulted the weakness, anJ somptim-es resisted 
the oppression, of the Byzantine goverllment, till at length the 
approach of their hostile b.rctluen extorted a golden bull to 
define the rites. and obligations of tbe EzzeÚtes and 1'1ilcDgi, 
whose annual tribute was d
fined at twelve hundred pieces of 
gold. From these strangers the Imperial gcograph
r has tic.. 

urately distinguished a dOlnestic
 and pe-rhaps original, race 7 
who, in sorne degree, might derive their blood froD1 the much. 
injured HdotsÞ The lib.endity of the RmTIans, and eSJ;>ecially 
of Augustus,. had enfranchised the Inaritime cities frorn the 
dominion c-f Sparta; and the continuance of the same òenefit 
ennobled thenl wi.th tbe titlc of Eleuthcro, or Frec-Laco- 
nians. 16 In the tin1-e of Constantine Porphyrøgenitus, they 
llad acquired the m:une of l1Iah70tes, under which they dis- 
nonor the claim of liberty by the inhuman pirrage of all that 
is shipwrecked' on their rocky shores. Their territory, barren 
of corn, but fruitful of olives, e
{tel1dcd to the Cape of l\lalea : 
they accepkd a cTlief or prince from the Byzantiulè prætor., 
nnd a light tribè1te of four hu.ndred pieces of gold was the 
badge- of theili' immunity, rather tøan of theil' dependence. 


16 Strabon. Geogrnpll. 1. viii. pÞ 562.. :Fausauius, Græc. Dcscripti
 
L ill. c. 21, p. 26,1, 2G5. Pliny, Jli::;t. 
atlU'. 1. iv. c. 8. 
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Tl f' freemen of Laconia assumed the character of Romans, 
unù long aùheted to the 1'eligion of the Greeks. By the zeal 
C)f tIle emperor Basil, they were baptizeù in the faith of Christ: 
but the altars of Venus and Neptune had been crowned by 
these l'llstic votaries fi \Te hundred years after they were pro- 
scribed in the Roman world. In the theme of Peloponnesus,I1 
[arty cities were still numbered, and the declining state of 
Sparta, Argos, and Corinth, may be suspended in the tenth 
ccnttuy, at an equal dis
ance, perhaps, between their antique 
splendor and theil' present desolation. The duty of military 
!3ervice, either in p
rson or by substitute, was imposed on the 
lands or benëfìces of the province; a sun1 of five picces of 
r:old was asses:-;ed on each of the substantial tenants; and the 
r;;
"_me capitation was sharcd atTIong several heads of inferior 
vn:u('. On the proclamation of an Italian war, the Pclopon- 
fJcsian8 excused themselves by a voluntary oblation of one 
fiL1ndred pounds of gold, (four thousand pounds sterling,) and 
!t thnm:and horses with thcir arms and trappings. The 
elîll rcnes and monas
eries furnished theii' contingent; a sacri. 
I( giou:-: profit was extorted from the sale of ecclesiastical 
honors; and the indigcnt bishop of Leucadia 18 was madt} 
respor'sible for a pension.of one hundred pieces of gold. 19 
But the wealth of the province, and the trust of the revenue, 
were founded on the fair and plentiful produce of trade and 
m:-tnufactures; and some symptoms of liberal policy may be 
traced in a law which exempts froB1 all personal taxes the 
111:lriners of Peloponnesus, anc} the \vorkm('n in parchment 
and purple. This denomination may be fairly applied or 
('xteneled to the lTIanufactures of lincn, woollen, and more 
especially of silk: the two former of which lwei flourished in 
Greece since the days of Ilomer; and the last was introduced 
perhaps as carly as. the reign of Justinian. These arts, which 
Ncrc exercised at Cm'inth, Thcbe
, and Argos, aflòrded food 
ë:lnd occupation to a numcrous people: the lncn, women, and 
children were àistributed according to thcir age and strength; 


17 Const:>..ntin. dc Aclrninistrando Imperio, 1. ii. e. .30, 61, 52. 
lð The rock of Leueate was the southern promontory of his island 
and diocese. Had he been the cxclusiyc guardian of the Lover's Leap, 
so well known to the readers of Uvid (Epist. 
appho) and the 
IJec- 
tator, he might have been the richest prelate of the Greek church. 
l
 Leul:ateI1!'ìis mihi juravit episcopus, quotannis cccleéam suam 
debcre Xicephoro aureo
 eep.tum pcrsolyerc, similiter E't ectcrêl.S plus 
minu:wc secundum yires Stuì"3, (Liutprand in Le;;at. p. <18!).) 
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and, if m:l.ny of these were domestic slaves, their Blasters, who 
directed rhe work and enjoyed the profit, were of a free and 
honorable condition. The gifts which a rich and generons 
n1atron of Peloponnesus presented to the emperor Basil, her 
aùopted son, were doubtless fithricated in the Grecian looms. 
Daniclis bestowed a carpet of fine wool, of a pattern which 
imitated the spots of a peacock's t<lil, of a magnitude to over- 
spread the floor of a new church, erected in the triple name 
of Christ, of l\Iichael the archangel, and of the prophet Elijah. 
She gave six hundred pieces of silk and linen, of various use 
and denon1ination: the silk was paillted with the Tyrian dye, 
and adorned by the labors of the needle; and the linen was 
so exquisitely fine, that an entire picce might be rolled in the 
hollow of a cane.
 In his description of the Greek manufac- 
Ìlues, an histori
tll of SIC'ily discrin1inates their price, accord- 
in;;; to the weight and quality of the silk, the closeness of the 
texture, the beauty of the colors, and the taste and materials 
I)f the ern broider,.. A sin
le, or even a double or treLIe 
thread was thougl;t sufficient for ordinary sale; but the union 
of six threads composed a piece of stronger and Blore costly 
workmanship. Among the colors, he celebrates, \vith afIec. 
tú.tion of eloquence, the ficry blaze of the scarlet, and the 
softer iustre of the grcen. The embroidcry was raised eithcl'_ 
in silk or gold: the lTIOre simple ornan1ent of stripes or cir- 
cles \vas surpassed by the nicer imitation of flowers: the vcst- 
ments that were fabricated for the palace or the altar often 
glittered with prpcious stones; and the figures were delineated 
in strings of Oriental pcarls. 21 Till the twelfth century, 
Greece alone, of all the countries of Christendom, was pos- 
sessed of thc insect \vho is taught by nature, and of the work- 
men who arc instructed by art, to prcpare this elegant luxury. 
But the secret had been stolen by the dcxterity and diligence 


20 See Constantine, (in Vito Basil. c. 74, 75, ïG, p. 1Ð5, 197, in Script. 
post Thcophanem,) ,,,ho allows himself to use many tpchnÍC'al or bar- 
barous \Yords: barbarous, says he, T 
 -rr:jv no}J,;jJl ù,uaöi l . l , Xtú('JJl yùe 
i 7 i. T,,,'lo/; Xu/1'oÎ_Exui}'. Ducange labors on smne: but he was not a 
weayer. 
:!l The manufactnres of l")alcrmo, as t.hcy are described by Hugo 
Falcandus, (IIi5t. Sil'ula in proem. in 
luratori Script. }tcrum Itali.- 
carum, tom. v. p. 2
G,) is a copy of those of Greece. 'Yithout describ- 
ing his declamatory scnt.enee:-5, which I have softened in the text, I 
shall observe, that in this passage the strange word exarentasmata is 
very properly changed for exal1themf!.ta by Carisius, the flr
t edítùr. 
}'alcanùus liyed about the year Ilao. 
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of the Arabs: the ca.liphs of the East \tnd \Vest scorned to 
borrow from th.e llnhclievers their furniture a.nd af>parel; and 
two cities of Spain, .Almeria and Lisbon, were farnous for the 
manufacture, the use, and, perhaps, the exportation, of silk.. 
It was first introduced into Sicily by the Nonnans; and this 
emigration of trade distinguishes the victory of Roger from 
the uniform anà fruitless hostilities of every age. After the 
sack of Corinth, Athens, and Thehes, his lieutenant embarked 
with a captive train of weavers and artificers of both sexes, a 
trophy glorious to their rnaster, and disgraceful to the Greek 
emperor. 2 :! The king of Sicily was not insensible of the value 
of the present; 8.nd, in. the restitution of the prisoners, he ex.. 
cepted only the male llnd female manufacturers of Thebes 
and Corinth, who labor, says the Byzantine historian, under a 
barbarous lord, like the old Eretrians in tne service of Da.. 
rius. 23 .l'!... stately edifice, in. the rõ.lace of Palermo, was 
erected for the use of this industrious colony; 
H and the art 
was propagated by their children and disciples to satisfy the 
increasing demand of the western world. T'he decay of the 
looms of Sicily luay he ascribed to the troubles of the island, 
and the competition of the Italian cities. In the year thirteen 
hundred and fourteen, Ll1cca a\on.e, an\ong her si
ter repub- 
lics, enjoyed the lucrative rnonopoly.
;) A domestic revolution 
ôisperseå the Inanufacturers to F'loren(
c, Bologna, 'Venice, 


2% Illde ad in.tcriora Græciæ progressi, Corinthum, Thebas, Athenas, 
antiqtlå nobilita,te cclebr('s
 C'xpugnant; ct, maximïl ibidem prædâ. 
direptl, opifices etiam, qui scrico3 pall110S texere scIent, ob ignomin- 
iam Imperatoris illiu;:;, suique principis gloriam, captivos dcducunt. 
Quos H..ogcrins, in l'alermo 
iciliæ metropoli collocans, artem tcxelldi 
SUQS Nloe-ere præcepit; ct cx.hinc prædicta. ars ilIa, prius à Græcis 
tantum inter Christianos habita, Romallis patere cæpit ingcnüs, 
(O.tho Fri.Úng-en. dc Gcstis l"rcderici I. L i. c. 33
 in 
Iuratori Script. 
Ital. tom. "i. p. GmL) This exception allows the bishop to celebrate 
J
i"bon aud Almeria in scricorum pannorum opifi.cio prænobilissimæ, 
(in Chron. apud 
Iuratori, Annali d'Italia, tom. ix. p. 415.) 
2.1 Nicctas i.n 
hn ud, 1. ii. c. 8, p. 65. 1 {.! ,lescribes these Grc2kg 
as skilled l:I:'ï'C
fÛVÇ òt>ú}'La; tJljJuintll, as tcn; ,I, r'f(dpJfTa
 F;;" í;u , ul1"wv 

Lt: .KQv(11)
å(1nf]" CJToiirõ,'. 
24 Hugo Falcandus styles them nobiles (.lftó ':',. 
not introduccd silk, though they had plat
k\.\ ,,;. t' 
',' 
in the pl!\ill of Palermo. 
25 Sce the Life of Castrucci:'\ Casticani. Hot In- ,,' .."l\I
;. I" .,'" 
his more authenti(
 biogn.lph
r Ni("h.)!as TCl!,rimi: '.
 .:r \
:")ri. \\O
.. '.h'3 
im
erted it in the xith yd1.:'J
"""
 '1f his S('riJ
tores, qu :{'S thi
 P'1J','.".t; 
pass..'1gc in his Italian AlLti(luit
E..
, t.,Lom. i. dissert. .

 ,p. r. 37&..\ 


'{'ht. 


'.1 "I he; !.ad 
-ì.
aY 
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l\filan, and even tDe- eonntries beyond the AIrs; and tl1irteen 
yea.rs after this event, the statutes of l\fodeDa elljoin the plant- 
ing of mulberry-trees, and regulate the dutÌes on raw silk. 2G 
The narthern climates arc less propitious to the edueatÍon of 
the silkworm; but the industry of Pm.nee and Engtan<I2ì Ís 
l3upplied and enriched by the productions of Italy and China 
I 111.ust repeat tbe complaint that tile vague and scanty 
mem"orials of the tin1es wiH not afford any just estfmatü 
of the taxes, the revenue, and the resources of the Greeh 
empire. 'From every province of Europe and Asia dIe riv- 
TIlets ûf güld and silver discharged ínto tJ1C Imperial reser- 
voir 3. co-pioU's ai'HI perennial stream. The Sppa1111Íon of the 
branches from the trunk increased the retntí-ve rnamlitudc of 
Constantinople; anù the InaxilTIS of despotisrn cont'ñlctcJ the 
state to the capital, the cap-ita} to the palace, and thc palace 
to the royal pelson. J\. Jewish tr
1"\Teller, who visited the East 
in the tv'i'elfth c
ntur:.r, ý
 last in his adrniratíon of the Byzan- 
tine richcs. """ It is here,T' says Ben.lamin {)f Tudela, "" in th
 
queen of citieg., that the tributes of the GreeK empire are an- 
nually deposited, and the fofty to"
erg are filled' with precious 
magazines of silk, puqyle, and gold. It is said, that Constan. 
tinople pays each day to Ìler sovereign tw(.nty thousand 
pÎeces of gdd; which are levied on the shops, taverns, and 
m'arkets, an tne 17l'erchnnts of PClsia and Bgypt, of RussÍa 

J1l1 IIungarY1 o.f Italy and Spain, who frequent the cÐpital by 
sea and land." 28 In all pecuniary 111atters, the authority of 
a Jew is doubtless respectable; out as thB three hun.dred and 
sixty-five day
 \vould p
'odqce a yearly income exceeding 
:3even Inillions stcrling
 I an} ternptcd to retrench at least the 


. 


26 From th.e ],18. s-tatu.te!':" ßS they are quoted by :Uuratori in his 
Italian Antiquitic!':., (tom. ii. di'si'>crt. XXT. p. 46-48.) 
'27 The broad silk manufacture was ejtab}i.shcd in England in the 
year lß:W, {Anderson's Chronological lJ cd uctiOll, vol. ii. p. 4 :} but it 
is to the revocation of th'3 edict of X antcs that ",'C owe the Spitalticlds 
colonv. 
28 Voyage de TIenjmnin dQ Tu(lcle, tom. i. c. 5, p. 44-52. The 
J-Icbrew text has been translatcd into Frcnch Ly that marvellous child 
Baraticr, who hRS added a volume of erucle learning. The crrors and 
fictions of the J ('wish rabbi are not a sufficient ground to deny the 
reality of his travels. * 


· I am inclined, with Buegnot (Les Juifs a"Occident, part iii. p. 101, et 
6cqq.) and Jost, (Geschichte der Israelitf'r, yol. vi. anh<\.11g. p. 376,) to con- 
eider this work a mere cOlnpihtiun, aud to doubt the 'realit!! of the trav- 
ds. .
 
1. 
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numerous festivals of the Greek calendar. The mass of 
treJ.sure that was saved uv Theodora and Basil the Second 
will suggest a splendid, tl;ough indefinite, idea of their sup- 
plies and resour
es. The Inother of l\Jichael, before she 
retired to a cloister, attempted to check or expo
e the prodi- 
gality of her ungrateful son, by a free and faithful account 
of the we
ith which he inherited; one hunured and nine 
thousand pounds of golJ, and three hundred thous:lnd of sil- 
ver, the fruits of her own economy and that of lIeI' deceased 
hùsban(l.
J The avarice of Bdsil is not less renowl1t.d than 
his valor and furtnne: his victorious armics ,vere paid and 
reward!'!l withuut breilkiìl
 into the Blass of two hundn d 
thous
lnd pounds of gold, (about cight mi: lions stcr! in;?;,) which 
he had buried in the suutcrraneous vaults of the palace. 3o 
SHch accumulation of treasure is rcjecteù by the theory and 
practice of modern policy; and we arc more apt to compute 
the national riches by the use and abuse of the public credit. 
Yet the maxims of antiquity are still embraced by a munarch 
formidable to his cuclnif's; by a rt'pub:ic r\'spcctab
e to her 
allies; and both have atîained their rc
pcctiYe euds of lllili. 
tary power and dom
stic tranquillity. 
\Vhatcver might be cOll
umeò for the present 'wants, 01' 
reserved for the future llse, of the state, the first and 1110St 
sacl'cd demand ,vas for thc pomp and pleasure of the emperor; 
and hI!;; discretion only could definc the measure of hi
 private 
('"'xpen.
c. The princes of Constantinople were far l\:
moved 
from the simpli
ity of nature; yet, with the revolving sea:-'OllS, 
they were led by taste or fashion to \\ ithdraw to a purer air, 
from the smoke and tumult of the crpital. They enjoyed, or 
aficcted to enjuy, the rustic fC'3tival of the vintage: their lei- 
sure was awuspd hy the f'xcrcise of the chase and the calmer 
occupation uf iì:-;hing, and in the smnnler heats, they ,vere 
shaded ftom the sun, and refreshed by the cooling hreczf's 
from the sea. The coasís and islands of Asia nud Europe 
were covered "ith tl:ei l' magnificent villas; but, illstead of 
the mQdest art which secretly strives to hide itself and to 
decorate the scenery of nature, the rnarble structurc of their 


29 R('e the continuator of ThC'ophanC'::;, (1. iv. p. 107,) Cedrenus, (p. 
5U,) and !:('naras, (tom. ii. 1. xvi. p. l.jï.) 
3U Zonarn'l, (tom. ii. 1. xvii. p. 

.j,) instead of ponnds, uc;;es the 
more cla.....
ic appellation of talC'nts, 'which, in a literal sense and strict 
Lomputation, would multiply sh.ty fold the treasure of na.
iJ. 
YOLo Y. 30 
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gardens served only to expose the riches of the lord, and tho 
labors of the architect. The successive casualties of inherIt. 
ance and forfeiture had rendered the sovereign proprietor of 
mllny stately houses in the city and suburbs, of which twelve 
were appropriated to the n1inisters of state; but the great 
F
lace,:H the centre of the 1111perial residence, was fixed 
during cleven centuries to the same position, bet\yeen the hip- 
podrome, the cathedral of S1. Sophia, and the gardens, which 
descended by måny a terrace to the shores of the Propontis. 
"fhe primitive edifice of the first Constantine was a copy, or 
rival, of ancient Rome; the gradual in1proven1ents of IllS 
successors aspired to emulate the wonders of the old world,32 
and in the tenth 
entury, the Byzantine palace excited the 
adlniration, at least of the Latins, by an unquestionable pre 
eminence of strength, size, and rnagnificence. 33 But the t01 
and treasure of so many ages had produced a vast and irregu- 
lar pile: each separate building was lTIarked with the charac- 
ter of the times and of the founder; and the want of space 
might excuse the reigning monarch, \\'ho demolished, perhaps 
with secret satisfaction, the \\-"orks of his prcdeces
ors. The 
economy of the emperor Theophilus allowed a more free and 
ample scope for his domestic luxury and splendor. A favor- 
ite ambassador, who had astonisheù the Abbassides themselves 
by his pride and liberality, presented on his return the lHodel 
of a pala
e, which the caliph of Bagdad had recently con- 
structed on the banks of the Tigris. The model was instantly 
copied and surpassed: the new buildings of Tr..eophilus: H 


31 For a copious and minute description of thE' Imperial pRlace', Eee 
the Constantinop. Christiana. (1. ii. c. 4, p. 113-123) of Ducange, the 
Tillemont of the middle ages. X ever has laborious Germany pro- 
duced two antiquarians more laborious and accurate tl\all these two 
na.tives of livelv France. 
32 The Byzaîltine palace surrasses the Capitol, the palace of Perga- 
mus, the Hufinian wooù, (cfctíðf.!ov ãi',Ú..ua,) the temple of Adrian at. 
Cyzicus, the pyramid
, the J!harus, &e., accordin
 to an epigram 
(
\..ntholog. Græc. 1. iv. p. 48S, 489. Brodæi, apud \\Yeehel) ascribed 
to Julian, cx-prrr..feet of Egypt. Seventy-one of his epigrams, somø 
Ih"el y, are collected in TIruuck, (Anale-ct. Græc. tom. ii. p. -193-510 ;) 
but thi::; is walltin
. 
33 COll:'}tantinopolitanum Palatium non pulchrituc1ine f}olum, vcrum 
ctÜ.t.m JtH"t.itudine, omnibus quas unquam viùcram munitionibus præ- 
stat, (Liutprand, lrist. 1. v. c. 9, p. 46J.) 
3., 
ec the anonymous continuator of Theophanes, (p. 59, 61, 86,) 
whom I have follo
vcd in the neat and concise abstract of Le Beau, 
(J-list. <.Iu Has Empire, tom. xiv. p. 436, t138.) 
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were accompanied with gardens, and \vith five churche!', one 
of which was conspicuous for size and beauty: it .was crownpd 
with three don1es, the roof of gilt brass reposed on columns 
of Italian marble, and the walis were incrusted wií.h marbles 
of various colors. In the fLice of the church, a semicircular 
portico, of the figure and nan1e of the Greek sigma, was sup
 
ported by fifteen columns of Phrygian marble, and the subler
 
raneous vaults \vere of a similar construction. The square 
before the sigma was decorated with a' fountain, and the 
margin of the basin was lined and encompassed with plates 
of silver. In the beginning of each se3.son, the basin, instead 
of water, was replenished with the most exquisite fruits, which 
were abandoned to the populace fOl' the entertainnlent of the 
prince. lIe enjoyed this tUlTIUltuous spectacle from a thronG 
resplendent with gold and gems, which was raised by a mar. 
ble staircase to the height of a lofty terrace. Below the 
throne were seated the officers of his guards, the magistrates, 
the chiefs of the factioÍls of the circus; the inferior step
 
were occupied Ly the people, and the place below was cov- 
ered with troops of dancers, singers, and p::lntomimes. The 
square \vas surrounded by the hall of jus
ice, the arsenal, and 
the various offices of business and pleasure; and the purple 
chamber was named from thè annual distribution of robe<.; of 
scarlet and purple by the hand of the empress herself. The 
long series of the ap:l.rtments was adapted to the seasons, and 
decorated with marble and porphyry, with painting, sculpture, 
and mosaics, with a profusion of gold, silver, and precious 
stones. I-lis fanciful magnificence e'mployed the skilJ and 
patience of such artists as the times could afford: but the 
taste of Athens would have' despised their frivolous and costly 
labors; a golden tree, with its leaves a 11(1 branches, \vhich 
.hcltered a Inultitude of birds vçarbling th(
ir artIficial notes, 
and two lions of rnassy gold, and of natur<.J size, \vho loúked 
and roared like their brethren of the foreE-t. The successors 
of Theophilus, of the Dusilian and COlnnenÏan dynasties, were 
not less ambitious of leaving some memorihl of their residence; 
and the portion of the palace 1nost 
plendid and august 
was' dignified with the title of the golden triclinillln. 35 \Vith 
becoming modesty, the rich and núble Greeks aspired to in\Ï- 


35 In am"co tricIinio quæ præstantior est pars potentissimus (thc 
'its It'l'']Jcr Romanus) dcgen::! cæteras partes (Jiliis) distribucrat, (Li ut- 
rrancl. Hi-;t. 1. v. c. 9, p. 469.) }'or thb last signiíication of Trit'linium. 
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tate their sovereign, anti when they passed through the streets 
on hOl":,pbacl.:, in their roh,,-'s of silk aud embroick'ry, they were 
mistakC'n hy tlw children for king<;..)6 A matron of Pelopon- 
l1PSIì.-ì. 3ï who had cherished the infant fortunes of Basil the 
I\Iacf'donian, was excited by tendeI'lH:'::;s or vanity to visit the 
greatness of her adopted son. In a journey of five hundred 
miles frOlTI Patras to Constantinople, her age or indolence 
declined the fatig
1C of a horse or carriage: the soft litter or 
beu of Danielis was transported on the shoulners of ten robust 
slaves; and as they were relieved at easy distances, a band 
of three hundred were selected for the performance of this 
service. She was C'ntertained in the Eyz3ntine palace with 
filial reverence, and tbe honors of a queen; and whatever 
might be the origin of her wealth, her gift::; were not unwor.. 
thy of the regal di
nity. I ha,'c already described the fine 
and curious manufactures of Peloponnesus, of linen, silk, and 
woollen; hilt the most accepta hIe of her presents consisted in 
t:Jree hundred beautiful youths, of Wh0111 Oile hundred were 
eunuchs; 3d "for she was not ignorant," says the historian, 
" that the air of the palace is more congenial to such insects, 
than a shepherd's dairy to the flies of the summer." During her 
lifetime, she bc'stowed the greater part of her estates in Pelo- 
pOnnf'SllS, and her testament instituted Leo, the son of Basil, 
her universal heir. After the pnyment of the legt1cies, four- 
score \'illas or farms were added to the Impf'rial domain; and 
three thousand slayCS of Danielis Wf>fe er:Jranchised bv their 
new lorn, and transplanted as a colony to tho Italian"' coast. 
From thiR example of a prinlte matron, we may estimate the 
wealth and lTI3gnificence of the emperors. Tet our enjoy- 


(ædificium tria yel plura. ÛlJ'1 scilicct crTfi"1 complectens,) see D. - 
ca.nge (Gloss. Græc. C't Obscryations RU.r Joinville, p. 
40) ancll{ei
ke, 
(arl Constantinum de Cercmoniis, p. 7.) 
36 In e"-Iuis vecti (says Benjamin of Tudela) regulll filii::; YÏdentur 
per
imiles. I prC'fcr the Latin version of Constantine l'Empcreur (p. 
iG) to the French of Baratier, (tom. i. p. 4D.) 
:>7 See the account of her journey, munificence, amI tC'stament. in 
the life of .Basil, by his grandson Constantine, (p. 7-1:, 7'>, iG, p. 19'>- 
197.) 
2'i Cm'samatillm (y.('(

'.U('(
fÇ, Ducange, Glos
.) Græci vocant, ampu- 
tati::; virilibus et virg[l, pucrum eunuch urn quos Yf'rdU11PnSCS rnerca- 
tores ob immensum lucrum facere solent et in Hispaniam duccre, 
(Liutprancl, 1. vi. c. 3, p. 470.) -The last abomination of the abomina- 
hìc slayc-trade ! Yet I am surprised to find, in the xth century, fil1ch 
active speculations of commerce in Lorraine. 
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rnents are confined by a narrow circle; and, whatsoever m3.Y 
be its value, the luxury of life is pOdse
sC'd with lTIOre inno- 
cence anJ safety by the master of his OW11, than by the ste'w- 
ard of the public, fm'tune. 
In an absolute government, which levels the distinctions of 
noble and plebeian birth, the sovereifjn is the sole fountain 
ùf honor; and the rank, both in the palace and the empire, 
depends on the titles and offices which are Lestowed and 
resumed by his arbitrary will. A.bo\-e a thousand years, from 
V e
pasian to A.lexius Comuenus,39 the Cæsar \vas the scconù 
per:3on, or at least the sC"Cond degree, aftel' the supreme title 
of Augustlts was Inore freely cOlnmunicatcd to the sons and 
bl'others of the reigning monarch. rro elude without violating 
his promise to a powerful associate, the husband of his sister, 
and, without giving himself all equal, to reward the piety of 
his brother Isaac, the crafty A.lexius interposed a new and 
supereminent dignity. The happy flexibility of the Greek 
tongue allowed him to cOlnpo1]nc1 the names of A.ugustus alld 
Elnperor (Sebastos and A.utocrator
) and the union produced 
the sonorous title of Seuaslocfator. He 'vas exalted above the 
Cresar on the first step of the throne: the public acclamations 
repeated his name; and he was only distinguished fron1 the 
sovereign by S0111e peculiar ornaments of the head and feet. 
The emperor alone could assume the purple or red buskins, and 
the close diadcrn or tiara, which imitateJ the f
shion of the 
Persian kings. 40 It was a high pyramidal CLlp of cloth or silk, 
aln10st concealed by a profusion of pearls and jewcls: the 
crown was formed by a horizontal circle and two arches of 
gold: at the summit, the point of their intersection, was 
placed a globe or cross, and two strings or lappets of pearl 
depended on either cheek. In
t('ad of red, the buskin
 of 
the Scuastocrator and Cæ:3ar \\ere green; and on their open 
coronets or crowns, the precious g(;m:3 were more sparingly 
di::)tributed. Beside and below the Cæ;-;ar the fancy of .Alex- 
ius created the ])anh!/pcrsevastns Gild the Prntosebaslos, whose 


39 Spe the .A.l.'xiacl (1. iii. p. 78, 7D) of Anna Comnena, who, c
cert 
in filial piety, m
y he compareù to MadeI1lrai...clle de !\Iontpensier. In 
hcr awful reverence for titles and forms, !-JIH' styles her father 'E:r/o- 
-r'}{II"'
!!X',Ç, the inventor of this royal art, the riX/'I] H.7.Jr
J', and 
È r( /rTf/'U 'I i.'( laft {U;';}'. 
4U i.
 d!'
Ia., O;'il/'U.l'IIÇ, (
/
ð'/
ta; see }{ci::ikc, acl C'ercmonialc, 'P. 1-1, 1."). 
Du.can:!;e has p,iven a le:trncd dissertation on the crowns of Con<;tanfi- 
nople, l{omc, Franc(>, &c., (sur Joinvillc, xxv. p. 
8D-303;) hut of 
}Üs thirty-four models, none exactly tally with .Anne's de
criptiol\ 
30* 
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sound and signification will satisfy a Greeian ear. They 
imply a superiority and a priority above the simple name of 
Augustus; and this sacred and primitive title of the Roman 
prince was degraded to the kinsmen and servants of the 
Byz3.ntine court. The daughter of Alexius applauds, ''lIth 
fonJ complacency, this artful gradation of hopes and honors; 
but the science of words is accessible to the meanest capacity; 
a11(1 this vain dictionary was easily enriched by the pride of 
his successors. To their favorite sons or brothers, they im- 
parted the more lofty appellation of Lord or Despot, \vhich 
lVas illustrated with new ornaments, and prerogaîives, and 
placed immediately aftm' the person of the emperor himself. 
'1"'11e five titles of, 1. Despot; 2. Sebaslocrator; 3. Cæsar; 
.1. Panhyper:'3cbastos; and, 5. Prolosebllslos; were usually 
confined to the princes of his blood: they were the emana- 
tiOl
S of his luajesty; bllt as they exercised no regular functions, 
their existence was useless, and their authority precarious. 
But in every 1110narch.'y the substantial powers of govern- 
ment Inust be divided and exercised by tl
e ministers of the 
palace and treasury, the Deet and army. The titles alone 
can diHer; and in the revolution of ages, the counts and 
præfects, the prætor and quæstur. insensibly descended, while 
their servants l'ose above thcir heads to the first honors of the 
state. 1. In a monarchy, \vhich refers every object to the 
person of the prince, the care and ceremonies of the palace 
form the most respectable departn1ellt. The C'llropala/a,41 
so illustrious in the age of Justinian, was supplanted by the 
Proto1)estiare, whose prirnitive functions were limited to the 
custody of the wanlroLe. Fron1 thence his jurisdiction was 
extenù'eù over the numerous menials of pomp and l\)xury; 
and he presiùed with his silycr wand at the public and pl"Ìvate 
audience. 2. In the ancient system of Constantine, the name 
of Logothete, or ac
ountant, was applied to the receivers of 
the finances: the principal officers were distinguished as the 
Logothetes of the d0111ain, of the post
, the anny, the private 


"I rar 
xstans cUI'is, solo ùi::ulemate dispar, 
Ordine pro r
rum vocitatus Cura-P(Ûati, 
says the African Corippus, (de Laudibus Justini. L i. 136;) and In 
\he same century (the vith) Cassioùorus represents him, who, virgâ. 
allre.J decoratus, inter llumerosa ob::;cq
ia primus ante pedes regis incc- 
derct, (Variar. vii. 6.) But this great officer, (unknown,) ÙJiEn.iYJ,{.}(1- 
'I ù
, exercising no function, ,u,' ð
 m?(h
d,o', wa
 cast down by the 
modern Greeks to the xyth rank, (Codin. e. ,3, p. 65.) 
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and public treasure; and the great Logothete, the supreme 
guardian of the laws and revenues, is compared with the 
chancellor of the Latin 111onarchies: 12 l1is discerning eye 
pervaded the civil administration; and he \vas assisted, in due 
subordination, by the eparch or præfect of the city, the first 

ecretary, anù the keepers of the privy seal, the archives, 
and the red or purple illk which was reserved fur the sacred 
signature of the emperor alone. 43 The introductor and inter- 
p'rctel
 of foreign an1bassadors were tIre great Chiauss 4-1 and 
the Dragoman,4J two names of Turkish origin, anJ which are 
still familiar to the Sublime Porte. 3. From the humble 
style and service of guanls, the Domeslics insensibly rose to 
the station of generals; the military themes of the East and 
'Yest, the legions of Europe and .A.sia, were often divided, till 
the great Domestic was finally invested with the universal and 
absulnte command of the land forces. The Protos/ralOl', in 
his original functions, was the assistant of the emperor when 
he mounted on horseback: he gl
ùl1ally Lccmne the lieuten. 
ant of the great Domestic in the field; and his jurisdiction 
pxtended over the stables, the cavalry, and the royal train 
of hunting and hawking. The SlralopNlarclt was the great 
judge of the camp: the PrQlospathaire commanded the 
guards; the Conslable,46 the great Æfcriarc/z, m?d the Aco. 
lytlz, were the separate chief::> of the Franks, the Barbarians, 


42 Xic.etas (in )Ianucl, 1. vii. c. 1) defines him 
ç 1; AU.Thu)J' c(f'J}'iJ 
J(a.YXÚo..t!!'I)J', (:J; ð'''l':;.,
I,'Eç t:ì'IlU'
J' AUj,,,Mll,," Yet the efithet of.uiYl1Çj 
was added by the elder Andronicus. (Ducange, tom. i. p. 822, 8:!:3.) 
43 From Leo I. (
\.. D. 470) the Imperial ink, which is still visible 
on some original a('ts, was a mixture of vermilion and cinnabar, or 
purple. The emperor's guardians, who shared in thi" prerogath-e, 
always marke\.l in green ink the indiction ancl the month. See the 
Dictionnaire Diplomatique, (tom. i. p. ;)11-'; 13,) a valuable abridg- 
ment. 
44 The sultan sent a ;:S,a(ll':: to .Alcxius; (
\.nna Comnena, 1. vi. p. 
1 ïO. J)llcan
e ad loc.;) and Pachymer often Rpeaks of th(' 
I f}'((Çj 
'l::1101'
' (1. vii. c. 1, 1. xii. c. 30, 1. xiii. c. 2:!.) The Chiao\lsh basha is 
now at the head of 700 ofIicers, (Hycaut's Ottoman :Empire, p. 31f>, 
octavo edition.) 
4;> 1" a .'lcrJ1t1l1t i:; the Arabic Bame of an interpreter, (D'IIerbelot, p. 
8.54, 8.3;);) .7!!r;:'r(j
 T(
'" 1:'.!11I J;()JI', 111.:; X(jLl'(
'C ,iJ"!IIu
(JI'(J/ å
U."UII'
",
,'ç, 
says CodillUS, (c. y. Xo. 70, p. 67.) See Yillehardouin, (Xo. Dß,) 
]3usbequius, (Epist. iv. p. 3:38,) and Ducangc, :Observatiolls sur Yil- 
lcharJouin, and Gloss. Græc. et Latin.) 
46 1\ UJ (;anw;'IIc, or Y.OJ 1 ú r , rUI .
 0_', a corruption fr01n the Latin C01l1C8 
t.tabuli. or the French COIlnêtahle. In a military sensc, it "as useù 
uy the Urceks in the xith centurr, at lc
t as curl
r 35 ill }'!"lllce. 
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and the 'Tarangi, or English, the nlercenary strangers, who, in 
th(' decay of the national spirit, formed the nerve of the By.. 
zantine armies. Ll. The naval po\'.'ers were under the com- 
mand of the great Duke; in his absence they obeyed the 
great Dnlllgairc of the fleet; and,.in Ids place, the Emir, or 
Arhtiral, a name of Saracen extraction,47 but which has been 
naturalized in all the 1110dern languages of Europe. Of these 
ofiicers, and of many more ,,-horn it would be u
elcss to pnu- 
111Crate, the civil and rnilitarv hierarchy was framed. Their 
honors anù emoluments, thdir dress a
d titles, their rnutual 
RaIl1tntions and respective preëmincnce, were balanced with 
1110re exquisite labor than would have fixed the constitution of 
n ïree people; and the code was ahl10st perfect when this 
k1scless fabric, the InOl1Umcnt of pride and servitude, was 
forC\.er buried in the ruins of the empire. 48 
The most lofty titles, and the most humble postures, which 
elevotion has applied to the SUpre111e Being, have been prosti- 
tuted by flattery and fear t() creatures of the Salne nature ,vith 
ourselves. The l
ode of adoration,49 of falling prostrate on 
the ground, and kissing the feet of the emperor, was borrowed 
by Diocletian fron1 Persian servitude; but it was continued 
and aggravated till the last age of the Greek n1onarchy. Ex- 
cepting OIîly on Sundays, when it ,vas waived, from a n10tive 
of religious pride, this humiliating reverence was exacted fron1 
all who entered the royal presence, fron1 the prine-es inycstcd 
with the diadern and purple, and fro111 the mnbassadors \\"ho 
represented thrir independent sovereigns, the caliphs of Asia, 
Egypt, or Spain, the kings of France and Italy, and the Latin 
emperors of ancient Rome. In his transactions of business, 
Liutprand, bishop of Cremona,50 asserted the free spirit of a 


47 Tt "... ........"'-,,....J 1....., 
l tl e Xormans. In the xiith cen- 
t
d.\', Giannone rcd...ull::' t 1 le aclmiml of Sicily alllong the great ofli.rers. 
..8 This sketch of honors anù oflìces is drawn from Geor3'c Cordinus 
Caropalata, "\\ ho sun-ivecl the taking of Constantinople by the 'Turks: 
his elaborate, though trifling, 'work (de Officii;,; Ecclcsiæ C't Aulæ 
C. P.) has bCC'll illustrated by the notes of Goar, and the three books 
of Greber, a learned Jesuit. 
49 '1": . 1 l'...."'-"'ion of carrying the hand to the mouth, ad 
os, i,> the 
 ,t of the Latin "\\ ord, adoJ"O, adorare. See our learu(;d 
Selden, (vol. iii. p. 14:1-14.3, 9-1
,) in his Titles of Honor. It seems, 
ii'om the 1st book of Herodotus, to be of }'er..;Ían origin. 
.,U The two embassies of Liutpralld to Constantinople, all that he 
saw or 8ufÏered in the Greek capital, are plcas
mtly described by him- 
self, (Hist. 1. vi. c. 1-1, p. .1(jÜ-.171. Legatio ad :Kicephorull1 Pho- 
C.1m, p. 479-489.) 
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Frank and the dignity of his master Otno. Yef hIS sincerity 
cannot disr,uise the abasement of hi,:> first audiellCf'. '''hen 
<::) 
he approached the throne, the birds of the golden tree began 
to warb:e their notes, which were aceompdnied by the roar- 
iugs of the two lions of gold. \VitÌ1 his two companions Liut- 
praml was compelled to bow and to fall prostrate; and tllricc 
to touch the ground with his furehead. Ile aruse, but in the 
short inkrval, the throne had been hoisted from the floor to 
the ceiling, the Imperial figure appeared in new and nhH"e 
gorgeous apparel, and the interview ,va:5 concluded in hangl 1 ty 
ami nUljestic silence. In this honest and curious narrative 
the bishop of CrenlOna repl"C'sent
 the ceremonies of the By- 
zantine court, which are still practised in the Suhlime Porte, 
and which were preserved in the last age by the dulu.:s of 
l\ll1scovy or Russia. After a long juurney by sea and land, 
fro In Venice to Constantinople, the ambassador halted at the 
golJen gate, till he was conducted by the formal of11ccrs to 
the hospitable palace prepared for his reception; but this 
palace wa
 a prison, and his jealous keepers prohibited all 
social intercourse either with strangers or natives. At his 
first audience, he offered the gifts of his rnaster, slaves, and 
golJen vases, and costly armor. The ostentatious payment 
of the officers anJ troops displayed before his eyes the riches 
of the ealpire: he was entertained at a royal hanql1et,;)l in 
,vhich the ambassadors of the na.tions were 111arshalled ùy the 
esteem or contempt of the Greeks: from his own table, the 
emperor, as the most signal favor, sent the plates which he 
had tasted; and his favorites were dismissed with a robe of 
honor.5 2 In the rnorning and ev('ning of each day, his civil 
and 111ilitary servants attended their duty in the palace; their 
labors were repaid by the sight, perhaps by the smile, of their 
lord; his commands were signified by a nod or a sign: but 
all earthly greatness stood silent and submissive in his pres- 
ence. In his regular or extraordinary processions through 


61 Among the amusements of the feast, a boy bala:lCed, on his fore 
heael, a pike, or pol(', twcllty-four feet long, with a cross bar .of two 
cubits a little below the top. Two boys, llakC'J, though cincturc,l, 
(campcstrati,) togcther, and singly, climbed. stood, played, dc. l'cllclccl, 
&c., ita me stllpidum recldidit: utrum miraLilius nescio, (p. 470.) At 
another repast a homily of Chrysostom Oil the Acts of the Apostles 
was read elat.l voce non Latine, (p. 48:J.) 
&2 Gala i
 not improbably derived from Ca.b. or Caloat, in .L\.rabic a 
robe of h011or, (Rciske, Not. in Cerclfion. p. 81.) 
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the capital, he unveiled hi'3 person to th
 public view: tile 
rites of policy were connected with those of religion, and his 
visits to the principal churches \\'(']'8 regulated by the festivals 
of the Greek calendar. On the eve of these processions, the 
gracious or devout intention of the lllonarch was proclaimed 
by t!:e heralds. The streets wcre clC'ared and purifìed; the 
pn\'ement was strewed \\-ith flowers; the most precious fur- 
ni1l1re, the gold and silver plate, and silken hangings, were 
displayed from thc' windo\\ sand balconit's, and a scycre dis- 
cipline restrained anù silenced the tumult of the populace. 
The n1arch was opened by the military oilicers at the head 
of their troops: they were followed in long order by the 
magistrates and ministers of the civil govermllent: the person 
of the emperor was guarded by his eunuchs and domestics, 
and at the church door he was solemnly recei,-ed by the 
patriarch and his clergy. The task of applause was not 
aba.ndoned to the rude and spontaneolls voices of the crowd. 
'fhe most convenient sta.tions were occupied by the bands of 
the blue and gl'ccn factions of the circus; and their furious 
contlic
s, which had shaken the capital, were insensibly sunk 
to an emulation of servitude. From either side they cchoed 
in responsive melody the praises of the emperor; their poets 
and musicians directed the choir, and long life 53 and victory 
were the burden of every song. The same acclamations were 
performed at the audi('ncc, the banquct, and the church; and 
as an evidence of boundkss sway, they were repeated in the 
Latin,54 Gothic, Persian, French, and even English language,55 
by the mercenaries who sustained the real or fictìtious char- 
acter of those nations. By the pen of Constantine Porphyro. 
genitus, this science of form and flattery has been reduced 
into a pompous and trifling volume,56 which thc vanity of suc- 


5:1 nuì.vX'.!01I
EI"JJ is explained by E'l:'(g
d
E1J" (Codin. c. 7. Ducange, 
Gloss. Græc, tom. i. p. 1199.) 
54 If ()JJ'oi!.!,jn Liiovr; ÙUl.iI!IUI.u fJtaTf!ot',u - ßi %TO'.! al;
 al,(l7Cff! - (-/1;- 
fhjT/: L1ü"uì"l 'l
li 7 Ef!uTù('!Ç, 1,1' 
({Jl
ÅT()
 i".tnuc, (Ceremon. c. 73. p. 21.5.) 
The ''rant of the Latin V obliged the Greeks tb employ their ß; nor 
do they regard quantity. Till he recollected the true language, these 
strange sentences might puzzle a pr
fc",,;:;or. 
5ã R
!!aYY"l %l.tTUTi,1' lT
a
)II.1J' %1.1; IIV10l U1
T,:;J' yì.,::cT(1aJ', l'Y0111' ) IJ';Û..I- 
J'&(íT;, 1lU).1')'!!fJl'llOt aI, (Codin. p. 90.) I wi-..:h he had prescrycd tho 
"I)rds, however corrupt, of their English acclamation. 
bB :For all thesc c<>remonics, see the prolessed work of Constantino 
Porl)hvrogenitus, with the notes, or rather dissertations. of his Ger- 
ma
 editors, Leich and lleiske. :For the rank of standÙ
g courtiers, 
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ceeding times might enrich with an ample suppJel
ent. Yet 
the calmer reflectiôn of a prince would surely suggest that 
the same acclamations were applied to every character and 
every reign: and if he had risen from a private rank, he 
rnight remernber, that his own voice had been the loudest and 
most eager in applause, at the wiry moment when he envied 
the fortune, or conspired against the life, of his predecessor..-'7 
The princes of the North, of the nations, says Constantine, 
without faith or fame, were ambitious of mingling their 1Jlood 
with the blood of the Cæsars, by their marriage with a royal 
,'irgin, or by the nuptials of their daughters with a Roman 
prince.5 8 The abed rnonarch, in his in
trt1ctions to his son, 
reveals the secret maxims of policy and pride; and suggests 
the most decent reasons for refusing these insolent and un- 
reasonable demands. Every animal, says the discreet emperor. 
is prompted by nature to seek a mate among the animals of his 
own species; and the human species is divided into various 
tribes, by the distinction of l
nglJage, religion, and lllanners. 
A just regard to the puriîy of descent preserves the harmony 
of public and private life; but the mixture of foreign blood is 
the fruitful source of disorder and discord. Such had evel 
been the opinion and rractice of the sage Romans: their juris- 
prudence pt'oscribed the rnarriage of a citizen and a stl"an
er: 
in the days of freedon1 and virtue, a senator wonld have 
scorned to match his daughter with a king: the glory of l\l:uk 
Antony was sullied hyan Egyptian wife: 59 and the emperor 
Titus was compelled, by popular cemmre, to dif'rniss with 
reluctance the reluctant Berenice.6 o This perpetual interdict 


p. 80, not. 23, 62; for the adoration, except on Sundays, p. Ð5, 24:0, 
not. 131; the processIOns, p. 2, &c., not. p. 3, &c.; thl:' acclmnations 
passim, not. 25, f'tc. j the factions and Hippodrome, p. 177-214, not. 
9, 93, &c.; the Gothic games, p. 221, not. Ill; vintage, p. 217, not. 
lOa: much more information is scattered over the \Vurli:-. 
õ7 Et privato Othoni et nupcr eadcm dicenti nota adulatio, (Tacit. 
JIist. 1, 8.3.) 

" The xiüth chapter, de A.dministratione Imperii, may be ex.. 
plnincd and rectified by thE' Familiæ By_mntinæ of Ducange. 
á9 Scquitnrque llcfas 1"Egyptia conjux, (Yirgil, .11
nl'icl yiii. 688.) 
Yet this .E
yptian wife was the daughter of a long line of king
. Qui.1 
\e mutavit (Hays Antony in a private letter to ..\.ugnstu
) an quod 
lcginam ineo? Uxor mea est, (Sueton. in Au
ust. c. 6:).) Y E't I much 
question (for I cannot stay to inquire) whether the triumvir ever dared 
to celebrate his mal'riage either with Homan or }
:
rptian rites. 
60 BI:'renice1l1 invitus invitam dimisit, (Suetonius in Tita, c. 7.) 
IIayc I observed elsowhere, that this Jc'\vish beauty was at this time 
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was ratified by the fabulous sanction of the great Constantine. 
The amhassadors of the nations, more especially of the un- 
belic\Ting nations, were solen1n1y admonished, that such stranf;e 
alliances Imù bef'l1 con(lC'll1ucrl by the founder of the church 
and city. The irrevocable law was inscribed on the altar 
of St. Sophia; and thc impious prince who should. stain the 
111l\jesty of the purple wa
 cxd uded from the civil and cccle- 
si[{stieal COI1HTIllllion of t
:e ROll1åns. If the ambassadors 
were instructed by any false brethren in the Byzantine his- 
tory, they mif;ht produce three memorable examples of the 
violation of this imaginary law: the marriage of Leo, or 
rather of his father Constantine the Fourth, with the daughter 
of the king of the Chozafs, thc nuptials of the granddaughter 
of Romnnus with a Bulgarian prince, and the union of Ber- 
tha of France or I
aly wi1h young ROlnanus, the son of Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus himself. To these objections three 
answers were prepared, which solved the difficulty and. estab- 
lished the law. I. The deed and the guilt of Constantine 
Copronymus were acknowledged. The Isaurian heretic, who 
sullied tbe baptisrnal font, and declared war against the holy 
in1ages, had indeed em braced a Barbarian wife. By this im- 
pious alliance he accOloplished the measure of his crimes, and 
was devoted to the just censure of the church and of posterity. 
II. Romanus could not be alleged as a legitimate emperor; 
he was a plebeian usurper, ignorant of the laws, and regard- 
less of the honor, of the monarchy. I-lis son Christopher, 
the father of the bride, was the third in rank in the college 
of princes, at once the subject and the accOlTIplice of a rebel- 
lious parent. The Dulgarians were sincere and devout Chris- 
tians; and the safety of the elTIpire, with tIle redemption 
of many thousand captives, depended on this preposterous 
alliance. Yet no consideration could dispense from the law 
of Constantine: the clergy, the senate, and the people, dis- 
a}Jproved the conduct of Romanus; and he ,vas reproached, 
both in his life and death, as the author of the public disgrace. 
III. For the marriage of his own son with the daughter of 
Hugo, king of Italy, a more honorable defence is contrived 
by the wise Porphyrof!cnitus. Constnntinc, the great and 
holy, estecl11cJ the fillelity and valor of the Franks; 61 and 


aboye fifty years of age? The judicious Racinc has most discreetly 
i)uppres:sod both her age and her country. 
(il Constantino was made to praise the EljrH
tu: and n
!:'(rl
J'clC/. of the 
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ñr., p
ophetic spirit beheld the vision of their future greatness. 
They alone were excepted from the general prohibition 
Hugo, king of France, was the lineal descendant of Charle- 
n1agne ; 62 and his daughter Bertha inherited the prerogatives 
of her family and nation. The voice of truth and malice 
insensibly betrayed the fl
aud or error of the Imperial court. 

rhe patrimonial estate of Hugo was reduced from the mon- 

rchy of France to the siï-nple county of .A..rles; though it 
was not denied, that, in the confusion of the times, he had 
usurped the sovereignty of Provence, and invaded the king- 
don1 of Italy. His father was a private noble; and if Bcrtha. 
derived her fernale descent fronl the Carlovingian line, every 
'}tep w...'ls polluted with illegitimacy or vice. The grand- 
mother of Hugo was the fan10us Valdrada, the concubine, 
rath
r than the wife, of the second Lothair; whose adultery, 
divorce, and second nuptials, had provoked against him the 
thunders of the Vatican. His Inother, as she was styled, the 
great Bertha, was successively the wife of the count of ArIes 
and of the rnarquis of Tuscany: France and Italy were scan- 
dalized by her gallantries; and, till the age of threescore, 
her lovers, of every degree, were the zealous servants of her 
ambition. The example of maternal incontinence was copied 
by the king of Italy; and the three favorite concubines of 
lIugo were decorated with the classic n:unes of Venus, .T uno, 
and Scmele. 63 The daughter of Venus was granted to the 
solicitations of the Byzantine court: her name of Bertha was 
changed to that of Eudoxia; and she was wedded, or rather 
betrothed, to young Romanus, the future hcir of the empire 
of the East. 'fhe consummation of this foreign alliance was 


:Franks, with whom hc claimed a privatc and public alliance. The 
French writcrs (Isaac Ca<;aubon in Dcdicat. 110lybii) are highly de- 
lighted with these compliments. 
62 Constantine 11 0rp hyrogenitus (de Administrat. Imp. c. 36) ex- 
hibits a pccligree and lifc of the illustrious King Hugo, (nE.Q'lV..Éwrov 
ð,;yuç O"'YWI'Uc;.) A more correct idca may be formed from the Criti- 
cism of Pagi, the Annals of 
luratori, anù the Abridgment of St. 

Iarc, A. D. 92.3-!HG. .. 
63 After the mention of the three goddesses, Liutprand verJ natu- 
rally adds, et quoniam non I'CX solus iis abutebatur, earum nati ex 
incertis patribus originem ùucunt, (llist.1. iv. c. 6:) for the marriage 
of the younger Bertha, ice Hist. 1. v. c. 5; for the incontinencc of 
thc elder, dulcis excrcitio IIymenæi, 1. ii. c. 15; for the virtucs antI 
vices of Hugo, 1. iii. c. 5. YC't it must not be forgot, that the bishop 
of Crcmona was a loycr of scanùal. 
VOL. V 31 
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6uspended by the tender age of the two parties; and, at the 
end of five years, tho union was dissolved by the death of the 
virgin spouse. The second wife of the emperor Romanus 
was a l1miden of plebeian, but of ROlnan, birth; and their 
two daughters, Theophano and Anne, were given in marriage 
to the princes of the C'arth. The eldest was bestowed, as the 
pledge of peace, on the eldest son of the great Otho, who 
had solicited this alliance with arnlS and embassies. It nlight 
legaIIy be questioned how far. a Saxon ,-ras entitled to the 
privilege of the French nation; but every scruple was 
silenced by the fame and piety of a llero who had restored 
the en1pire of the \Vest. After the death of her father-in- 
law and husband, Theophano governed Rome, Italy, and Ger- 
many, during the l11inority of her son, the third Otho; and 
the Latins have praised the virtues of a
 en1press, who sacri- 
ficed to a superior duty the remembrance of her country.64 
In the nuptials of her sister Allnc, every prejudice was lost, 
and every considCl'ation of dignity was superseded, by. the 
stronger argument of necessity ana fear. A Pagan of t.he 
North, \Volodomir,. great prince of Russia, aspired to a 
daughter of the Roman purple; and his claim was enforc8d 
by the threats of war, the promise of conyerSlOD, and the offer 
of a powerful snccor against a domestic rebeL A victirn 
of her religion and country, the Grecian princess was torn 
from the palace of her fathers, and condemned to a silvage 
reign, and a hopeless exile on the banks of the Borysthenes, 
or in the neighborhood of the Polar circle.6 5 Yet the mar- 
riage of Anne was fortunate and fruitful: the daughter of her 
grandson Jeroslaus was recommended by her Imperial de- 
scent; and the king of France, Jlenry I., sought a wife on the 
last borders of Europe and Christendo111.6 lì . 


64 Licet ilIa Imperatrix Græca I'ibi et aliis fuis5ct satis utilis, et op- 
tima, &c., is the preamble of an inimical writer, .apud Pagi, tom. iv. 
A. D. 989, :No.3. IIer marriage and principal actions may be founcl 
in 
Iuratori, Pagi, and St. 
Iarc, under the proper years. 
CS
 Cedrenus, tom. ii. p. 699. Zonaras, tom. ii. p. 221. Elmacin, 
Rist. Saraceni('a, 1. iii. c. G. Ne.4or a;mc1 I;evC':,que, tom. ii. p. 112. 
Pagi, Critic a, A. D. 98ï, Xo. 6: a singular çoncourse! 'Voloclomir 
and Anne are rankeù among the saints of tIle Russian church. Y ct 
we know his yices, and are ignorant of her virtues. 
66 lIenricus primus duxit uxorem t;cythicam, Russam, filiam rcgis 
leroslai. An cmbas8Y of bishops .was sent into Russia, and thc father 
gratanter filiam cum multis clonis misit. This cycnt happened in the 
year 1051. Rc>e the passa:;es of the originé\l chronicles in 13ouquof
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In the Byzantine palace, the emperor was the first slave 
0: the ceremonies which he irnposed, of the rigid forms 
which regulated each word and gesture, besieged. hin1 in the 
palace, and viobted the leisure of his rural solituùe. But 
the lives and fortunes of m:Ilions hung on his arbitrary 
will; and the fi rmest minds, superior to the aliurements of 
pomp anù luxury, may be seduced by the 1110re active pleas- 
ure of commanding theil' equals. The lpgislative and execu. 
tive powers were centred ill the person of the 1110narch, and 
the last rernains of the authority of the senate were fiaal1y 
eradicated by Leo the philosophcr.G 7 A lethargy of servitude 
had benumbed the winds of the Greeks: in the wildest tu- 
mults of rebellion they never aspired to the iùea of a free 
constitu.tion; and t:Qe private charaeter. of the prince was the 
only source and Ineasure of their public happiness. Super- 
stition rivetted their chains; in the church of St. Sophia he 
was solemnly crowned by the patriarch; at the foot of the 
alt3.r, they p!cdgeù their passive and unconditional obedience 
to his goverilm\Jnt anù family. On his side !
0 t>ngagcd .to 
ab.
tain as 111UCÌ1 as p03sible frol11 the capital punishments 
of death and Inutilatioll; his orthodox creed was subscribed 
with his own hand, and he prOl11ised to obey the dec rees of 
the seven synods, and the canons of the holy church. G8 Bút 
the assurance of mercy was looç-e and indefinite: he swore, 
not to his people, but to an invisible juùgc; and except in the 
inC'xpiable gnilt of heresy, the 111iniste:'s of heaven were 
al ways prep.ued to preach the indefeasible right, and to ab. 
solve thç venial transgressions, oC their sovereign. The 
Greek ecclesiastics were thclnselves the subiccts of the civil 
magistrate: at the nod of a tyrant, the bi3h
ps were created, 
or transferred, or deposed, or punished with an igno111inious 
death: whatevor 111ight be their wealth or. influence, they 
coulJ neyer suceeed like the Latin clergy in the c,:4-ablish- 


Jlistorianß of :France, (tom. xi. p. 2D, l,jD, 161, 31D, 381, -181.) Vol- 
taire might won1cr at tbi'i all.iancp; but he houlcl not haye owncrl 
his ignorance or the country, l'eligioll, &c., of Jeroslaui3 - a name 
o 
conspicu:)us in fIe Rm :;ian annal.;. 
67 A constitution of I,eo the Philosopher (lxx\ iii.) ne scnatus- 
{'C)n
ulta Rh1pJiuS fi:.llt, 51 E..ah.s the languPbe of nakc-L dc..;potism. 
n uÍJ rà IJúvap"'(,ov KráTO
 rñJl TOVTW1' ii Jlt}..T,1( 
(OíK"fJClJJ, KaL ãl\Ul(V)JI Kat páruwJI TÒ 
ÚXf.'T/UTOI' Il(;TtÌ rWJI \1' r"v r.-.
, - ...'IP.{VldV lJVIJ,i7rTElJOUL. 
S Coclinus (de 01iicii i, c. xvii. p. l
O, 121) 
Ï\.cs nn idea of 1his 
oath so strong to the church ra(JTÒ
 /c;û F']('"I0
 cioù;\.vS" Kat tJíò
 TÌ]
 á'Ví,
ç 
i
I().
aía,;' SO 'weak to 
h.e Ij"'
ple KIlL å-:I\,[.-A.H c;/ '1' I. lì å
.
.)(rJTr,[)lfHIP.Wv' KÙ> 
7'';V UllrI,.'I' TC)('
f}h 
IT.} 
,. .'... ,P',)!'. 
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Inent of an independent republic; and the patriarch of Con- 
stantiu('ple condemned, what he secretly envied, the tempo.. 
ral greatness of his Roman brother. Y ot the e
ercise of 
boundless despotisnl is hap.pily checked by the laws of nature 
Clud nec<-'ssity. In proportion to his ,visdom and virtue, the 
111aster of an empire is confined to the path of his sacred and 
laborious duty. III proportion to his vice and fully, he drops 
the sceptre too weighty for his hands; and the motiuns of 
the royal ilnage are ruled by the. imperceptiblf'. thread of 
some n1Ïnister or favorite, who undertakes for his private 
interest to exercise the task of the public oppression. In 
some fatal rnoment, the most absolnte l110l1lHCh 'may dread 
the reason or the caprice of a nation of slaves; an"d C'xpe- 
rience has proved, that whatever is gaiiiled in the extent, is 
lost in the safety and solidity, of regal power. 
'Vhatever titles a despot may assume, whate,.er claims he 
ILlaY assert, it is on the 
"vord that he must ultimately depend 
to guard him against his foreign and domestic enemiE's. 
FrOln the age of Charlemagne to that of the Crusades, t.he 
world (for I overlook the re1'note monarchy of China) was 
occupied and disputed by the thp
e great empires or nations 
of the Greeks, the Saracens, and the FranI\:s. Their military 
Ftrength may be ascertained by a cOlllparison of their courage, 
their arts and riches, and their obedience to a supreme ht'ad, 
who Inight call into (iction all the energies of the state. The 
Greeks, far inferior to their rivals in the first, were superior 
to the Franks, and at least equal to the Saracens, in the 
second and third. of these warlike qualifications. 
The wealth of the Greeks enabled thèm to purchase the 
service of the poorer nations, and to maint.ain a naval power 
for the protection of their coasts and the filJnoyance of their 
enernies.(j9 A commerce of mutual benefit exchanged the 
gold of Constantinople for the blood of Sclavonians and 

rLlrks, the Bulgarians and Russians: their valor contributed 
to the victories of Nicephorus and Zimisces; and if a hos- 
tile people pressed too closely on the frontier, they were 


69 If we listen to the threats of Xice1)horus to the ambassador of 
Otho, Nee est in mari domino tUG clas:,fum nurneru". Navitpntium 
fortitudo mihi soli inest, qui eum classibus aggrediar, bello maritimas 
ejus civitates demo liar ; et quæ fiumini1ms sunt vieina rec1igam in 
favilbm. (Liutprand in Legat. ad Xieephorun1 Phocam, in .Mnratori 
Seriptoreq Rerum Italicarum, tom. ii. par
 i. p. 481.) He observes in 
another I,lace, qui ('
.tcris præ3tant V cnetici 
nnt ct .\malphitnd. 
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recalled to the defence of their country, and the dc-sire of 
peace, by the well-managed attack of a more distant tribe. 7o 
The comm:lnd of the Mediterranean, from the mouth of the 
Tanais to the columns of Hercules: was always claimed, and 
often possessed, by the successors of Constantine. Their 
capital was filled \vith naval stores and dexterous artificers: 
the situation of Greece and Asia, the long coasts, deer gulfs, 
and numerous islands, accustomed their subjects to the exer- 
cise of navigation; aud the trade of Venice and Amulfi sup- 
plied a nursery of scalnen to the Imperial fleet.?1 Since the 
time of the Pcloponnesian and Punic wrrrs, "the sphere of ac- 
tion had not been enlarged; and tlle science of naval archi- 
tecture api)ears to have declined. The art of constructing 
those stupendous machines which displayed three, or six, or 
ten, ranges of oars, rising above, or falling behind, each other, 
was unknowll to the ship-builders of Constantinople, as wcll 
as to the nlechanicians of n10dern davs. 72 The Dronwnes,73 
or light galleys of the Byzantine em}ìire, were contcnt with 
two tier of oars; each tier was composed of five-and-twenty 
henches; and two rowers were seated on each bench, who 
plied their oars on either side of the vessel. To these \ve 
lnust add the captain or centurion, who, in time of action, 
'stood erect with his armor-bearer on the poop, two steersmen 
at the helm, and two officers at the prow, the one to manage 
the anchor, the other to point and play against the enemy the 
tube of liquid fire. The whole crew, as in t
le infancy of 


70 
 ec ipsa capiet eum (the emperor Otho) in qutl ortus est pauper 
et pe
licea Saxonia: peeuni
l qua pollemus omnes nationes super eunl 
illvitabimus: et qua
i Keramicum confringemus, (Liutpranù in Legat. 
p.487.) The two books, de Administranùo Imperio, perpetually in- 
culcate the same policy. 
71 The xixth chapter of the Tactics of Leo
 (:\Ieurs. Opera, tom. vi. 
p. 825-818,) which is given more correct from a manuscript of Gu. 
dius, by the laborious Fabricius, (13ibliot. Græc. tom. vi. p. 372-379,) 
relates to the 
YallmaclÛ(l, or naval 'war. 
it Even of fifteen and sixteen rows of oar:'!, in the navy of Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes. The3e were for real use: the forty ro\\"s of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus were applied to a tloatin
 palace, whose tonnage, fiC. 
cording to Dr. Arbuthnot, (Tablci of Ancient Coins, &c., p. 231-236,) 
is compw.'ed as 4
 to 1 with an English 100- gUll ship, 
7:1 The Dromolles of Leo, &c., are so clearly described with two 
tier of oars, that I must censure the version of l\Ieur::;ius and Fabri. 
(.iu!', '".ho pervert the sense by a blind attachment to the classic appel- 
bdun of TI"tJ'emt's. The 13 y .lantine hi.jtüri
IlS are sometimes guilty 
of the ."line illaccurac,p. 
31"* 
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the art, performed the double service of marmer:; .!Hi 
soldiers; they were provided with defensive and offcnb-J.vø 
arms, with bows and arrows, which they used from the ul-"per 
dC'ck, with long pikcs, which they pushed through the port. 
holes of the lower tier. Sometimes, inùeed, the ships of way 
were of a larger and 1110re solid construction; and the labors 
of combat and navigation were n10re regularly divided be- 
tween se\'enty soldiers and two hundred and thirty rnariners. 
Bnt for the .luost part they were of the light and 111anageable 
size; and as the Cape of l\lalea in PcIoponne
us was still 
clot.hed with its ancient terrors, an Imperial fleet was trans- 
ported five lniles over la.nd across the Isthmus o( Corinth.i 4 
The principles of maritime tactics had not undergone any 
change since the tin'le of Thucydides: a squadron of galleys 
still zulvanced in a crescent, charged to the front, and strove 
to impel their sharp beaks against the feeble sides of their 
antagonists. li 111achine for casting stones and darts was 
built of strong timbers, in the midst of the deck; and the op- 
eration of boarding was effected by a crane that hoisted b::tskets 
of armed men. The language of signals, so clear and copious 
in the naval grammar of the 1110derns, was imperfectly ex.- 
pressed by the various positions and colors of a comm[ll1ding 
flag. In the darkness of the night, the same orders to chase, to 
attack, to halt, to retreat, to break, to form, were conveyed by 
the lights of the leading galley. By land, the fire-signals were 
repeated from one mountain to another; a chain of eight 
stations commanded a space of five hundred Iniles; and 
Constantinople in a few hours \Vas apprisC'd of the hostile 
1110tions of the Saracens of Tarsus. ï5 Some estilnate may be 
fanned of the power of the Greek empel'ors, by the cm:ious 
and 111inute detail of the 'armament which was prepared for 
the reduction of Crete. A fleet of one hundred alld twelve 


74 Constantin. })orphyrogen. ill Yit. Basil. c. lxi. p. 18J. He calmly 
prai
cs the strn.ta:;em as a (ill.ul;,)' (TVI'En> XUL (To(pi,)'; but the sailing 
round Peloponnesus is described by hi:3 terrified fancy as a circum- 
navigation of a thou5alld miles. 
75 The continuator of Theophancs (1. iy. p. 12
, 123) nanl!,S the 
succr,-;sive stations, the castle of Lulum near Tar'lm\, )Iount Argæns, 
I
amu-;, -"Egilu3, the hill of 
lamas, Cyrisu
, )locilus, the hill of 
AUXClltiu". the sun-diaf of the l)haru" of the great pah
c. He af- 
firm..; that the news were tran
mitted fJ' Ù

(lfl, ill lln indivisible 11-:'0- 
ment of time. l\Ii:jcrable amplification, wl;ich, by f.L1
 il1g too mu
h.. 
ea).,s nothing. How much more forciLle and in
tructiyc 1-
-(nI1ù have 
becn the definition of tJ:1ree, or six, or twelve hours! 
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galleys, ânù seventy-five vessels of the Pa.lnphylian style y 
'\'Vas equipped in the capitRI, tile islands ()f the Ægean Sea., 
and the seaports of Asia, l\!acedonia, and Greece. It car- 
ried thirty-four thousand lTmriners., seven thousand three 
hundred and forty soldiers, seven hundred. Russians., and five 
thousand and eighty-seven l\fanlaites, whose fathers h.ad been 
transplanted from the mountains of Libanus. Their pay, 
n
ost probably of a 111onth, was computed at thirty-foul' 
centenaries of gold., abou.t one hundt'ed and thirty-six thou- 
sand pounds sterling. Our fancy is bewild.ered by the end- 
l-ess recapitulation of arms and engines, of clothes and linen.. 
of bread for the men and forage fol.' the horses, and of stores 
and utensils of every.description, inadequate to the conquest 
of a petty island, hut amply sufficient for the establishuwut 
üf a ßourishing colony
 76 
The invention of the Greek fire did not, like that of gun- 
powder, produce a total revolutiGfl in the art of war. 'fo 
these liq IÚd cOlTIbustibles the city and empire of Constantine 
owed their deliverance; and they were employed in sieges 
u.nd sea-fights with t
rrible effect. But they. were either less 
improved, or less susceptih
e of ilTIprOVoClnent: tbe engines 
of antiquity, -the catapultæ, balistæ, and battering-rams, were 
still of most 'frequent and powe.rful use in the attack and de- 
f'0nce of fortifications; nor was the decision of battles reduced 
ta the quick and heavy fire of a line of infantry, whorn it were 
fruitless to protect with armor against a similar fire of their 
enemies. Steel and iron were still thB conunon instruments 
of destruction and safety; and the helmets., cuirasses, and 
shields, of tlfe tenth century did not, either in form or sub- 
stance, es
entially differ from those which had covered the 
companions of Alexander or Achilles
 71 But instead of ac. 
customiuf; the Inodern Gre..eks, like the legionaries of old, to 
the constallt and easy use of this .salutary weight, their armor 


76 See the Ceremoniale of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 1. ii. c. 44, 
p. 176-19
. A critical reader will discel"ll some LrlConsistencies in 
different parts of this account; but they are not more obscure or 
more stubborn than the establishment a.nd effectives, the present and 
tit for duty, tlw rank and tile and the private, of a modern return, 
'\\"hich retain in rropcr hands the knowledge of these profitable mys- 
teries. 
77 See the fifth, sixth, and seventh chapters, 1u(!i ônlow, 1n,!l 
ónlioEw:, and' 1HQi rv
n'cx(Jf.aç, in the Tactics of Leo, with' the corro- 
F,ponding passages in those of Const
ntine. 
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1\-as J
id aside in Iignt cTmriots, wbich fol1owed the rnarch, 
till, on the approach üf an enemy, they resumed with haste 
nnd reluctance the unusual encumhrance. Their ofiènsive 
weapons. consisted of s\>-:oJ'ds, battle-axe
, and spears; but the 

Iaccdcnian pike was shortened a fourth of its length, and re- 
duced to the more convenient measlire of twelve cub-its cn
 
feet. The- s}1a1'pnë
s (\f the Scythian élfJ.Ð Arnbian arrows had 
been severe)y felt; and the emperors lament the decay of 
archery as a C'Ð,u.se of the public misfortunes't and rccommend
 
as an advice and a c0111mand, that the miEtary yoütn, till the age 
øf forty, should assiduously pmcti:æ the exercise ()f the bow J
 
The b{!]:uls, or nglrnents, were usually thre
 hunJred strong; 
and,. as. a mediunl betwe-en the extrmnes of foar atld sixteen
 
the foot soldiers. of Leo a11d C{)Ilstantin
 wen
 formed eight 
dee-p'; but th
 Cü'ffilry charged in four ranks
 from tbe :r
a- 
sonable consid
ration., that tlH
 weight of the front could no
 
lbe increased by i}.ny pressure of the hinùmo..,
 horses. If the 
ranks of the infantry 01' cavalry ,vere som-etÍrnes douhled, th.is 

autious a!loay cetJayed a secret distrust of the courage of the 
troofF-,. w'hose numbers migmt swell the appearance of the 11ne
 
but of whom only a chosen b:'lnd would dare to encounter the 
spea.rs. and swords of thÐ Ba,rbari:ll1s. The ol1d
r of battle- 
must have varied acco
oding t
 the ground, the ol:Ject, and the 
adversary; but th
ilo o1tlinary disposition, in tWÐ lines and a 
:'esene, presented 
: SUC"cession of hopes and resources most 
agreeable to th
 telnper as wen as the . judgment of the 
Greel{s.7 9 !n ease of a l-epulse, th
 first line fell back into 
the intervals of the second; and the rese\"ve,. breaking into two 
divisions, wheeled round the flanlis to irn,pro'i8 the \li
tory 01" 
cover the retreat. \Vhatever authority could enact ,,,-as ac- 
cOlnplished,.:1t l
a&t in t
cory, by th
 cam.ps and march
s, the 
exercises. and evolutions, the edicts Dud books, of the Byzan- 
tine raona.rebßo Whatever art could prorluce from the forge.,. 
the 100lTI, or the laõoratorj,. was abundantly supplied by the 


7& Tñ.t!-y ob
rve 

 )tàp. To
dllÇ n(I1ir.t:tÙ
 ò}l(.).TfÐc.íUT/.
 . . . . È'II T()iïç tl'lIÞ}lalo:" 
,.à .o.n-à lif;JI tiwOt: tr
ri},UQ.-;-a -yiHe-eUt. (Lro
 Tactic. p. 581. ConSl-tantin.. 
:p. 1216.) Yet such were not the maxims of the Greeks and lto- 
:mans, who despised the loose and distant practice of archery. 
79 Compare the passages of the Tactics,. p. G.69 and 7:21, an.d the 
xiith w]th the xviiith chapter. 
80 In th
 pJ:ef
u.:e to hi>; 'factics,. Leo very fredy è'E:p!m'cs. the-loss or 
discipline- and the- calamities of the times, and repeats, without scru- 
ple, (Proem. p. 537,) the repro
chcs of !x,UÉlIW, ùw;í!.t,. àp:fO'Ltoi.a.. 
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r:ches of the prince, and the industry of his numerons work. 
men. Dut neither authority riOI' art could frame the most 
important machine, the "soldier himself; and if the ceremonies 
of Constantine always snppose the safe and triumpbal return 
of the emperor,Sl his tactics seldom soar above the means of 
escaping a defeat, and procrastinating the war. b ;.! Notwith- 
standing SOl
le transient success, the Greeks were sunk in their 
own esteem and that of their neigh bprs. .A cold hand and a 
loqnacious tongue was the vulgar description of the nation: the 
author of the tactics was besieged in his capital; and the last 
of the BLlrbarian
, who trembled at the name of the Saracens, 
or Franks, could prouùly exhibit the lnedals of gold and sil. 
vcr which they haù extorted fron1 the feeble sovereign of 
Constantinople. 'Vhat spirit their government and character 
denied, might have been inspired in some degree by the in. 
fluence of religion; but the religion of the Grpeks could only 
teach them to suflèr a.nd to yield. The emperor Nicephorus, 
who restored for a moment the diseipline and glory of the 
Roman name, was desiroLls of bestowing the honors of Inar- 
tyrdol11 on the Christians "dlO lost thC'ir li\"C's in a holy \\'[If 
against the infidels. Bllt this pol itica I law was defeated b 7 
the opposition of the patriarch, the bishops, and the principal 
senators; and they strenuously urgpd the canons of St. Basil, 
that all who were polluted by the bloody trade of a soldier 
should be sepa'rated, during three years, froro the communion 
of the faithful.8 3 
These scruples of the Greeks lmve been compared with the 
tears of tile primitive Moslems when they were held baek from 
battle; and this contrast of base superstition and high-spirited. 
enthusiasm, unfolds to a philosophic eye the history of the rival 


ðu.d Ii, &c., n01' does' it appear that the same censures were lcss de- 
surYed in the ncxt gClH'ration by the di:",ciples of Constantine. 
"1 See in the Cel'elllonLll (1. ii. c. lU, p. 3.33) the form of the em.. 
perm"s trampling on the necks of the captive Saracen
, while the 
singers chanteJ, h Thou hast made myencmie8 my foot5tool!" and 
the people shouted forty time's the kyrie eleison. 
1;2 Leo olJ:'jerycs C1'<u"tic. p 6,:3) that a t:'1Ìr open battle a
ainst an)" 
nMion whatsoever is i.lIacl to,;''; and illly'/J'vn'ú": the words are :',trollg. 
and the remark is tl'ue: yet if snch had been the opinion of the old 
H.um.ans, Lca hat ne,'c1' reigned on the 511ore3 of thc Thracian Bos- 
phoru <;:. 
83 ZOll:uas (tom. ii.1. 1I..vi. p. 202, 203) and Cec1renus, (Compend. 
p. 6G8,) who relate the dcsign of 
îc('phorus, m05t unfortunately ap- 
ply the epithet of j'E" f.CÍ!"'; to the opp!)
ition uf the r>atrinl"ch. 
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nations. The subjects of the last ca1iphs 84 had undoubtedly 
degenerated from the zeal and faith of the companions of 
the prophet. Yet their .martial creed still' represented the 
Deity as the author of war: 85 the vital though latent spark of 
fanaticism still glowed in the heart of their religion, and among 
the Saracel!
, who d\\.!elt on the Christian borùers, it was fre- 
quently rekindled to a lively and active flame. Their regular 
force was formed of the valiant slaves who had been educated 
to. guard the person and accompany the standard of their 
lord: but the l\lussulnmn people of Syria and Cilicia, of Af- 
rica and Spain, was Dwakened by the trumpet which pro- 
elaimcd a holy war against the infidels. The rich were alll- 
bitious of death or victory in the cause of God; the poor ,,,ere 
allured by the hopes of plunder; and the old, the infirm, and 
thG women, assumed their share of 111eritorious service by 
sending theil' substitutes, with arms and 1101'ses, into the field. 
These offensiye HHd defcllsive arn1S wcre silTIilar in strength 
and tenlper to thosf' of the Romans, whom they far excelled 
in the ninnagement of the horse and the bow: 'the lTIassy sil- 
ver of t heir belts, their bridles, and' their swords, displayed the 
ma
nificence of a prosperous nation; and except some black 
archers of the South, the Arabs disdained the naked bravery 
of their ancestors. Instead of wagons, they were attended 
by a long tråin of camels, mules, and asses: the lTIuJtitudc of 
th('se animals, whom they bedecked with flags and streamers, 
appeareJ to swell the pomp and magnitude of their host; and 
the horses of the enemy were often disordered by the uncouth 
figure and odious smell of the camels of the East. Invincible 
by their patience of thirst and heat, their spirits were frozen 
by a winter's cold, and the consciousness of their propensity 
to sleep exacted the Inost rigorous precautions against the 
surprises of the nìght. Their order of battle was a long 
square of two deep and solid lines; the first of archers, the 
second of cavalry. In their engagements by sea and land, 
they sustained with patient firn1ness the fury of the attack, 


8-1 The xviith chapter of the tactics of the different nations is the 
most historical and useful of the whole collection of Leo. The man- 
Del'S and arms of the Saracens (Tactic. p. SOa-817, and a fragment 
from the J.lediceall ::\18. in the preface of the vith volume of l\leursius) 
the H.oman emperor was too fi'C'quently called upon to study. 
hå llu.nòr; õ;' y.u.l XU.;:IJÙ ;
yov -rÙJ' 8EÙ" EiJ(H ,cÎ.'nOJ' i-noTÍ.ßHTCrt, Y.(Xt 
noV
fOl; Xai.QHJI J.fïOV(íl i'
JI Ð"ùJ, -r
J' JlU()"X(.
.7i
vnu TÙ fthr, -rl)t.:
 noli. 
fWI'f; eo.UJ'l"U. Leon. Tactic. p. soa. 
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\\.ud seldom advanced to the 
harge tin they could discern and 
oppress the lassitude of th-eir foes. But if they were repulsed 
and broken, they knew not how to rally or renew the combat; 
and their dismay was heightened by the superstitious prejudice, 
that God had declared himse{f on the side of their enemies. 
"rhe decline and fall of the caliphs countenanced this fearful 
opinion; nor were there wanting, among the l\fahometans and 
Chrístial
s, 
ome obscure prophecies 
6 whi-ch prognosticated 
their alternate defeats. The unity of thc Arabian empire wa
 
rlissolved, but the independcfit fragments \""cre equal to popu- 
lous and powerful kingdoms; and in their naval and military 
armanlcnts, an eniÍr of AlepP'Q or Tunis might cOlnmand no 
despicable fund of skiH, aad indH
try, and treasure. In their 
transactions of peace and \"Oar with the Saracens, the princes 
of Constnntinop
e too often felt that these Barbarians had 
nothing barbarous in their discipline; and that if they were 
destitute of original. genius, they had Ocen endowed with a 
quick spirit of curiosity and iluitation. The nlod
l was indeed 
r'nore perfect than the copy; theil' ships, and engiries
 and 
fortifications, were of a less skilful constructiÚll; and they 
confess, without snam'e, thåt the same Uod who has given a 
tongue to the Arabians, h
d m.Ofe nicely fashioned the hands 
of the Chinese, and the hea.ds of the Grccks. b7 
A name of some C-rerman tribes between the Rhine and the 
\tVescr had spread its victorious influence over the greatest 
part of Gaul, Germany, and Italy; and the common appella- 
tion of FRANKS 88 was applied by the Greeks and Arabians to 
the Christians of the Latin church, the nations of the 'Vest, 
who stretched beyond their knowledge to the shores of the 


'tJ6 Liutprancl (p. 484, 48.3) relates and intcrprets the orades of the 
Greeks and Saraccu
 in which, aftcr the fashion of propheC')", the 
past is clear and hi::;torical, the future is dark,-cnig1Uatic.:'ll
 and erro- 
neous. From. this boundary of light and shade an impartial critic 
may commonly ùC'tcrmÍllc the date of the compo
ition. 
87 The s.cnse of this di
tinction is expre
;
ccl by Ahulpharagius 
(Dynast. p. 2, 62, 101;) but I cannot recollect the pass<1ge in whiel! 
ít is conveyed by this lively apothegm. 
88 Ex Fraucis, quo nomine tam Latinos quam TC'utonc3 cOluprehen- 
dit, ludum habuit, (Liutpranù in Legat. cui Imp. Xirl'phorU111. p. .18
;. 
484.) This extcnsion of the name may be c:mtirmpd ti:om C'-mstau- 
tine (de Administrando Imperio, 1. 2, c. '27, 
S) and Euty('hiu
, (Annal. 
tom. i. p. 55, 56,) who both liypd beforc the Crusadc
. The tCHtiJUo- 
nies of Abulpharagius lD
.1ia;-ót. p. t.);)) uu,l Abulfc la. (PræÜlt. aù 
Geograph.) are mO:it l'CCl"at. 
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Atlantic Ocænr The va
 body had 
Jl j,nsp\Î1red and ußÍteå 
"by the- eoul of Charlen1.agne; but the division and degeneracy 
{)f his- l"ace 
oon aupihilated the Imperial power, which \yould 
:h..!ve riva}lerl tbe Cæsars of Byzantiun1, and revep.g
tI t!le in- 
dignities of the Christian nanle. The enc l nies no lüngey 
feared, nor could the s-ubjecb a:ny longeI' trust, the applicatiòn 
vf a public }'e"feIDUe,. the laOOl'So of trade and lnanufactures in 
the n
ilitary sernc-e, ßle mutual aid of provinces and armies., 
and the :na'iü1 squadrons which were r
gularly stationed frmn 
the mouth of the Elbe to that ():f tne Tyb
r. It! the b
gin- 
Ilin; of tl1
 tenth century, tbe family of Ch
rlemagne had 
ahno& rlisappe-arcd; his monarchy wa
 
l'oken into wany 
:hostilè 
Bd i:nd
pendent statt$; tbe regal Ütle was assumed 
by the most arfihitious chi
fs; theil' 1'evÐlt was in1Ìtated Ü1 a 
long 
ubordination of anarchy ßnd di
mrd, and tbe nobles of 
every pro\-ince disobcyeJ their sovereign, oppre55ed th
i1" vas. 
$als, and e"{erc
scd perpetual ho
tilities against their cq 11a15 
and neighòoß. Th
ir private. wars, wllich overturned the 
fabric of govcJnmcnt, fÐrncntcd tl1e martial spirit ()f the 
nation. In the f5-ystcln of rn.ode}'n Europe, the pOlVe}' Ðf the 
"word is possessed., tJJ least in ftlct) ()y five or six IHighty 
potentates; their operations 
\.:re c-onùu
terl on a llistallt f:ron. 
tier, by an ord.er of m,en ,-vho devotB their l1yc
 to the '5tudy 
and practice of tìH
 lnilitarJ art: the rest uf the country and 
comrnuníty enjoys in the micbt of war the tml1G uillity of 
peace, and is only D"ade sensible of the change by the ßg
 
gravat10n {)}" dec....pa$e of the public taxes. In the disorders 
of the tenth alld elevcllth Ce}ltt1rie
, 
very peasant wus a sol. 
rlier, and every village a fortificÚtiuI1 ; each wood OJ" 'Vtilley 
was a scene of rnurdel' 
nHl rapine; and tl1e lonIs of each 
castIe wc:re COlJJpdlcd to assume the character of princes and 
WaITiOfSr To tl1eir own courage and policy they boldly 
trusted for the &'lfcty of tnei:r fnr'Úly, th
 protection of tl1cir 
]ands, and the revenge of their illj uries; anù, like the con- 
querors of a larger size, they were too apt to transgrcs
 the 
privilege of (]efensivc war, The POWPIS of tIle Jninrl and 
body were hardened by the prf;sence oî Junger and ne- 
cessity of resolution: the same spirit refus{:'-] to òesert a 
friend anù to fOT(JÌVC an enemy; and, Ín5tead of sleeping 
'..1nder the guardia
 care of the magistrate, they proudly dis- 
dained the authority of the laws. In die da) s of feuda] 
anarchy, the instrUJnents of agriculture anù art were con- 
v
rted into the weapons of blûod
hed: the peaceful occupa- 
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Lions of civil and ecclesiastical society were abolished or cor.. 
rùpted; and the bishop who exchanged his Initre for a hel. 
nlet, was more forcibly urged by the manners of the tiU1es 
than by the obligation of his tenure.8 9 
The love of freedom and of arms was fdt, with conscious 
pride, by the Franks themselves, anù is observed by the 
Greeks with some degree of alnaze"1ncnt and terror. " 'I'he 
. Franks," says the emperor Constantine, "are bold and yal- 
iant. to the verge of temerity; and their dauntless spirit is 
supported by the contempt of danger and death. In the field 
and in close onset, they press to the front, and rush headlong 
against the enemy, without deignint; to compute either his 
numbers or their OW11. Their ranks are formed Lv the firm 
connections of consanguinity and friendship; and their mar- 
tial deeds are promptel
 by the desire of saving or revenging 
their dearest cornpanions. III their eyes, a retreat i::; a ::;hall1e- 
ful flight; and flight is indelible infamy." 9J A nation en- 
dowed with such high and intrepid spirit, must have been 
secure of victory if thc::;e advantages had not been counter- 
balancecl by many weighty defects. The decay of tlwi,' 
naval power left the Greeks and Saracens in possession of the 
sea, for every purpose of annoyance and supply. In t
e age 
which preceded the illstitution uf knighthood, the Franks were 
rude and unskilful in the service of cayuIry ; 
l and in an per- 
ilous emergencies, their warriors were so cunscious of their 
igllorullce, that they chose to di:::il1l0lmt from their horses and 
ti-ght on foot.. U npractised in the use of pikes, Ol' of missile 


89 On this subject of ecclesiastical aucl ùeneficiary discipiine. Father 
Thomassin (tom. iii. 1. i. c. 40, i."), .Hi, 47) may be usefully consulted. 
A general law of Charlemagne exempted the bishops from pt>rsonal 
service; but the opposite practice, which prevailed from the ixth to 
the xvth century, is countenanced by the example or silence of 
",aints and doctors. . . . You justify your cowardice by the holy canons, 
says Ratherius of Yerona; the CRnOlJ..;:; likewise forùid you to whore, 
and yet - 
90 In tho xyiiith chapter of his 'rae.tics, the emperor Leo has fair!) 
stated the military vice.
 and virtues of the .Franks (whom ::\Ieursius 
Údieulou:-;ly,. translates by Galli) and the Lomhards or J.angoLards. 
Hee likewi-;e the xxvith Di
scl'tatioll of .Muratori de Antiquitatibus 
ltaliæ Medii _Evi. 
91 Domini tui militcs (says the prouù Kicephorus) equitandi ignari 
peclostris pugnæ sunt in
cii: sC'utoruU1. magllitudo, loriearum gravi- 
tudo, cn:sium longitudo galc.trumq uc pond us llcutr.l parte pugllaro 
('os sinit; ac subridcll
, impedit, inqnit, et eos gastril1l<.ll'öia, hoc est 
ventris ingluvies, &c. T
iutprand ill L('gat. p. 480, 481. 
YOLo V. 3
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weapons, they were encumbered by the length of tlleir 
swords, the weight of their armor, the magnitude of their 
shields, "lnd, if I may repeat the satire of the meagre Greeks, 
Ly their unwieldy intemperance. 'Their independent spirit 
disdained the yoke of subordination, and abandoned the stan- 
dard of their chief, if he pttempted to keep the field beyond 
the term of their stipulation or service. On all sides they 
were open to the snares of an enemy less brave but 1110re' 
artful than themselves. 'They might Le bribed, for the Bar- 
barians weré venal; or surprised in the night, for they 
neg
ected the precautions of a close encan1pment or vigilant 
sentinels. 'rhe Ültigues of a summer's campaign exhausted 
their strength and patience, ançl they sllnk in dc
pair if their 
voracious appetite was disappointed of a plentiful supply of 
wine and of food. This general character of the Franks was 
marked with some national and local shades, which I should 
ascribe to accident, rathër than to climate, but which were 
visible both to natives and to foreigners. An ambassador of 
the great Otho declared, in the palace of Constantinople, that 
the Saxons could dispute with swords better than with pens
 
and that they preferred inevitable death to the dishofi!)r of 
turning their backs to an enemy.92 It was the g]ory of the 
nobles of France, that, in their humble dwellings, war and 
rapine were the only pleasure, the sole occupation, of their 
lives. They atTected to deride the palaces, the banquets, the 
polished manners of the Italians, who in the estin1ate of the 
Greeks then1sclves had degenerated frOln the lib.erty and val- 
or of the ancient Lon1bards. 93 · 
By the well-known edict of Caracalla, his subjects, fronl 
Britain to Egypt, were entitled to t
e name and privileges 


92 In Saxonia certe scio . . . . decentius ensibus pugnare quam cala- 
mis, et pl'ius mortem obire quam ho::;tibus terga dare, (Liutprand. 
p. 482.) 
9J <Þ(!(.tyyoi TO:JlVJI xal ..1lqÓ(
U!!('OL J.tïoJl 
;.H;$f!!:U
 1lE!!l noJ.J.ov nOL- 
ovnar, à.v..' or ,{
v .A<<yó{JU
ðOL TÒ nUov T1ì
 TOw.únJ
 ltf!ET1;
 
'ÙJ' &nw.\faaJ". 
Leonis Tactica, c. 18, p. 80,j. The emperor Leo died A. D. 911: an 
historical poem, which ends in 916, and appears to hani. been com- 
posed in 940, by a native of Venetia, discriminates in these verses the 
manners of !tal y and France: 
- Quid inertia bello 
Fectora (Ubertlls ait) "uris prætenditis aJlI1it'l, 
o Itali? Potius vobis sacra pucula cordi; 
Sæpius et stumachum llitidis laxnre saginis 
Elatasque domos rutilo fulcíre metallo. 
Non eadem Gallus simili:J nl <'um remordct j 
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of Romans, and their national sovereign might fix his occa- 
sional or permancnt residence in any province of their com- 
mon cOl1ntry. In the division of the East and 'Vest, an ideal 
unity was scrupulously preserved, and in their titles, laws, 
and statGtes, the suecessors of Arcadius and Honorius an. 
nonnceù themselves as the inseparable colleagues of the same 
office, as the juint sovcreigns of the Roman world and city, 
which were bounded by the samc' limits. After the fall of 
the \Vestern monarchy, the majesty of thc purple resided 
solely in the princes of Constantinople; and of thcse, Justin- 
ian was the first who, after a divorce of sixty years, regained 
the dominion of ancient RmTIe, and asserted, by the right of 
conquest, the august title of Emperor of the Romans. H4 A 
11l0tÎve of vanity or discontent solicited one of his successors, 
Constans the Second, to abandon the Thracian Bosphorus, and 
to restore the pristine honors of the Tyber: an extravagant 
project,( exclairns the malicious Byzantine,) as if he had dc- 
spoiled a beautiful and blooming yirgin, to enrich, or rather 
to expose, the deformity of a wrinkled and decrepit n1atron. 95 
But the sword of the Lombards oppo
ed his settlen1ent in 
Ital
: he entered Rome not as a conqueror, but as a fugitive, 
and, after a visit of twelve days, he pillaged, anù forever 
deserted, the ancient capital of the world. 9G The final revolt 
and separation of Italy was accomplished about two centuries 
after the conquests of Justinian, and from hi
 reign we may 
date the gradual oLlivion of the Latin tongue. That legislator 


Vidn:l!,; f}uil)Uc; ('-!It .;;fllòinm devin('ere terra"" 
D,'pn'S" lII1H IllC Jarcm !'poJiiòi hine indc couctis 
;-;u
lelll:ilc -- 
(Anonym. Carmen Panegyricum de Lauclibus Bercngarii Augusti, 1. Í1. 
in 
luratori Script. lternm Italic. tom. ii. pars i. p. 393.) 
94 Justinian, says the historian Agathias, (1. Y. p. 157,) lr(!(;JToÇ f' Pw- 
1 lUíwv urjTO;!!!
Tc)!! ò'ú,uarl n r.u/. l1QúY1wn. Yet the specific title of 
Emperor of the Romans "Was not used at C<mstantinople, till it had 
been claimed by the }.'rench and German emperors of old Rome. 
!l5 Constantine 
Ianasscs reprobatcs this c1esign in his barbarous 
verse : - 


TlfV ...6ÀlV Ti;v ßtlC1íÀWlV à lToKOC1l1ijC1al eé>'wl', 

(lì r.
11 àfX.
v X(lplC1aC1e
t TU- T(J
IT(fLlT{À
 'PWP!lJ 
.uç UTLÇ aßpuC1TuÀtC1TOV ar.OKOC1/t1/C1U vvptþ1J V , 
Kaì ypavv nvù TPLK6pwvov WS KÓP'lV wpäíC1lL. 
and it is confirmed by Theophallcs, Zonaras, Ccdrenus, and the Histo- 
ria 
li5cella: voluit in urbem Romam Imperium transferre, (1. xix.. 
p. 157, in tom. i. pars i. of the Scriptorcs Her. Ita!. of 
luratori.) 
96 Paul. Diacon. 1. Y. c. 11, p. 480. Ana<;;tasius in Yiti
 l'ontificum, 
in :Muratori's Collcction, tom. iii. pars i. p. 14.1. 
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had composed his Institutes, his Code, and his Pandects, in a 
language which he ceJebr
tes as the proper and public style 
of the Roman government, the consecrated idiom of the pal- 
ace and senate of Constantinople, of the camps and tribunals 
of the East. Y7 But this foreign dialect \\'us unknown to the 
people and soldiers of the Asiatic provinces, it was imper- 
fectly understood by the greater part of the interpreters of 
the laws and the ministers of the state. After a short con- 
flict, nature and habit prevailed over the obsolete institutions 
of hum:lÌ1 power: f(Ji' the general benefit of his subjects, 
Justinian promulgated his novels in the two languages: the 
several parts of his volumino
s jurisprudence were succes- 
sively translated; 98 the original was forgotten, the version 
was studied, and the Greek, ,,,hose. intrinsic 111erit deserved 
indeed the preference, obtained a legal, as well as popular 
establishment in tile Byzantine monarchy. The birth and 
residence of succeeding princes estranged them frmn the 
Roman idiom: rriberius by the Arabs,99 and l\laurice by the 
Italians,lOO are distinguished as the tirst of the Greek Cæsars, 
as the founders of a new dynasty êlnd 
l11pire: the silent rev- 
olution was accomplished before the death llf I--!eraclius; and 
the ruins of the Latin speech were darkly preserved iri the 


97 Consult the preface of Ducange, (ad Gloss. Græc. "Medii _Evi) 
and the 
oycls of Justinian, (vii. lxvi.) The Greek language was 
XCJí,.uq, the I
atin was ,1 UT!!III'; to himseH
 XI'
'
1rúl{j'; to the JWÎ.,HLU'; 
a.7. ì,L1 u, the system of govcrnmcnt. 
9
 Od fd,J' èÚ).ù XÚl JLtT/J'1i
;, ;':
,ç XUl (r!!l
a/(; ElaEH "1(J.'
Ç 1f
.U(JI''; 
X'jI:71TfJvnu TUÚÇ Ol"'Eì'uL TW:TI," ,I.,,: å"I'U,I.l/.'"I'q ,'(T;?/''.!(;;; ÙnEIE1.7.,lf, 
platth. Dlastarcs, JEst. Juris, apull Fabric. Bibliot. Græc:tom. xii. 
p. 3G9.) The Code and Panclects (the latter by Thalelrl'us) were 
translated in the timc of Justinian, (p. 358, 366.) Thcophill1s, one of 
the original triumvirs, has left an dcgant. though diffuse, paraphra
e 
of thc Institutes. On the other hanel, Julian, antccessor of Constan- 
tinople, (A. D. 570,) cxx. 
 on-lIas Græcas eleganti Latinitàte donavit 
(Heincccius, lIi"t. J. H. p. 396) for the U-ie of Italy and Afi'ica. 
09 Ahu.lpharagius assig:ns the yiith Dynastr to the Franks or Ho- 
mans, the viiith to the G1"(\cks, the ixth to the Arahs. A tcmrore 
Augu:-;ti Cæ
aris donec illlpcr
ret 'i'ihcrius Cæsar spatio cirdter anno- 
rum GOO fuerullt Imperatorc
 8. P. Patricii, et præcipua pars exereitûs 
Romani: extra quod, eonciliarii, scribæ et populus, omnes Uræci 
fuerunt: deinde re
num etiam Græcanicum factum est, (p. 96, vel's. 
I'ocock.) The Christian and eccle::;iastical studies of Abulphara
iu::s 
gave him some advantage over the more ignorant .Jloslcms. 
1UU Primus ex Græcorum genere in Imperio conlirmatus cst; or, 
according to anothcr ).lð. of l"}aulus Di(l('onus, (1. iii. c. 15, p. 413,) in 
'-:.iræcorum Imperio. 
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terms of jurisprudence and the acclamations of the palace. 
.After the restoration of the \Vestern empire by Charlemagne 
. and the Othos, the names of Franks anù Latins acquired an 
equal s'gnification and extent; anù these haughty Baruarians 
asserteò, with 'Some justice, their superior claim to the lan.. 
guage and dominion of Rome. They insulted the aliens of 
the East who had renounced the dress and idiom of Romans; 
and their reasonable practice will jllstify the frequent appel- 
lation of Greeks.!')l But this contemptuous appellation was 
indignantly rejected by the prince and people to whom it was 
applied. \Vhatsoevcr changes had been introduced by the 
lapse of ages, they alleged a lineal and unbroken succession 
from A.ugustus and Constantine ;. and, in the lowest period of 
degeneracy and decay, the name of ROl\IANS adhered to the 
last fragments of the empire of Constantinople. 102 
\\'hile the governn1ent of the Ea=,t was transacted in Latin, 
the Grf'ek was the language of literature and philosophy;. nor 
could the n1asters of this rich and perfect idiom be tempted 
to envy the borrowed learning and imitative taste of theil 
Roman disciples. After the fall of Paganisrn, the loss of 
Syria and Egypt, and the extinction of the schools of AJex- 
and ria and Athens, the studies of the Greeks insensibly retired 
to some regular monasteries, and above all, to the royal col- 
lege of Constantinople, which was burnt in the reign of Leo 
the Isaurian. 103 III the ponlpou8 style of the age, the prcsi.. 


101 Quia lin
uam, mores, Yeste
qne mutastis, putavit Sanctissimus 
Papa, (an audacious irony,) ita YOS (vobis) displicere Homanorum 
nomen. Iii His nuncios, ro?;abant Nicephorul11 Imperatorem Uræco- 
rum, ut eum Othone 1m peratore ltomanorum amicitiam faeeret, 
(Liutprand in Legatione, 11. 48G.) 
102 By Laonicus Chalcocondyles, who RtHvived the last sie:;e of 
Constantinople, the account iR thus sta.ted, (1. i. p. ;
.) Constantine 
transplanted' his l.atins of Italy to a Greek city of Thrace: they 
adopted the lanóuage and manners of the nativeR, who were COIl- 
founded with them unùer the name of Romans. The kings of Con- 
stantinople, saYi:! the hi
torian, Jr.ì TÒ fJcþi'iç aÙTOÙ, C1q.VLI/c.aOUI, 'PWprl"WV 
ßUC1IÀÛ
 Tf. K(lì aùTfIKpárup(!t; å;;-OKllÀÛJ', 'EÀ^rjvll.lv h ß(lül>..iìç Oi}KÉTI o{,Vu/l'ij tl
lUiìv. 
103 See Ducallge, (C. P. Christiana, 1. ii. p. 1.:>0, 1.:; 1,) who collects 
the testimonies, not of Theophancs, but at least of Zonara
, (tom. ii. 


. Sicut f't vestcm. These worcl
 follow in the text of Lintprand. (apud 
:Murat. bcript. Ital. tom. ii p. 486, to which Gibbon refers.) But with 
some inaccuracy or confusion, "hich rarely occurs in Gibbon's references, 
the rest of the quotation, which as it 5tand
 is unintelligible, does not 
appear. -:M. 


32* 
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dent of that foundation was named the Sun of Science: his 
twelve associates, the professors in the different arts and fac- 
ulties, were the twelve signs of the zodiac; n library of thirty- 
six thousand five hundred volumes ,vas open to their inquiries; 
and they could show an ancient n1anuscript of Homer, on a 
roll of parchment one hundred and twenty feet in length, the 
intestines, as it was fabled, of a prodigious serpent. 1U4 But 
the seventh and eighth centuries were a period of discord and 
darkness: the library was burnt, the coUege was abolished, 
the Iconoclasts are represented as the foes of antiquity; anù 
a sa\ age ignorance and conternpt of letters has disgraced the 
princes of the Heraclean and Isaurian dynasties.1 05 
In the ninth century we -trace the first dawnings of the 
restoration of science)Uû After the fanaticism of the Arabs 
had subsided, the cali phs aspired to conquer the arts, rather 
than the provinces, of the empire: their liberal curiosity 
rekindled the emulation of the Greeks, brushed away the 
dust from their ancient libraries, and taught then1 to know 
and reward the philosophers, whose labors had been hitherto 
repaid by the pleasure of study and the pursuit of truth. The 
Cæsar Bardas, the uncle of l\1ichael the Third, was the gen- 
erous protector of letters, a title which alone has preserved 
his memory and excused his ambition. A particle of the 
treasures of his nephew was sometimes diverted fron1 the 
indulgence of \-ice and folly; a school was opened in the 
palace ot l\lagnaura; and the presence of Bardas excited th6 
emulation of the masters and students. At their head was 
the philosopher Leo, archbishop of Thessalonica: his pro.. 


1. xv. p. 10-1,) Ceclrenus, (p. 454,) )iichael Glycas, (p. 281,) Constan- 
tine ::\Ianasses, (p. 87.) After refuting the absurd charge against the 
emperor, Spanhcim, (Hist. Imagirrum, p. ÐD-lll,) like a true advo- 
cate, vroceeds to doubt or deny the reality of the fire, and almost of 
the ]iùrary. 
JUI .\..ccording to )Ialehus, (apud Zonal'. 1. xiv. p. 53,) this Homer 
'was burnt in the time of Basiliscus. The 1\18. mif.;ht be renewed- 
nut on a serpent's skin? 
Io
t strange and incredible! 
lù;; The ùi.t;ylU of Zonaras, the ùyQ1a xu;' ùuuew of Cedrenus, are 
strong words, perhaps not ill suited to those"rcigllS. 
106 
ee Zonara'.i (1. xvi. p. lCD, 161) and Cedrenus, lp. 549, 550.) 
Like Friar Bacon, the philosopher Leo has been transformed by igno- 
rance into a conjurer; yet not so undeservedly, if he be the author 
of the oracles more commonly ascribed to the emperor of the same 
name. The phy:'}ics of Leo in 
IS. are in the library of Yicnna, 
(Fabricius, Bibliot. Græc. tom vi. 11. 366, tom. xii. p. 781.) Qui. 
cscant ! 


. 
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found skill in astronomy and the mathematics was adrnired 
by the strangers of the East; and this occult scicnce was 
111agnified by vulgar credulity) which lìlOdestly supposes that 
all knowledge superiot to its own lTIUst be the eflèct of in- 
spiration or magic. At the pres
ing entreaty of the Cæsar, 
his friend, the celebrated Photius,Io7 renounced the freedonl 
of n secular and studious life, ascended the patriarchal throne, 
and was alternately excommunicated and absolved by the 
synods of the East and \Ves1:. By the confession even of 
priestly hatred, no art or science, except poetry, was foreign 
to this universal scholar, who was deep in thought, indefati- 
gable in' reading, and eloquent in diction. 'Vhilst he exer. 
\3ised the office of protospathaire, or captain of the guards, 
Photius was sent ambassador to the caliph of Bagdad.I oö ' The 
teò.ious hours of exile, perhaps of confinement, were beguiled 
by the hasty cOB1position of his Library, a living 1110nument 
of erudition and criticism. 'l\vo hundred and fourscore wri. 
ter
, historians, orators, philosophers, theologians, are reviewed 
without any regular method: he abridges their narrative or 
doctrine
 appreciates thcir style and character, and judges 
even the fathers of the church with a (liscreet freedon1, which 
often breaks through the superstition of the times. Thc 
emperor Basil, who lamented the defects of his own education, 
intrusted to the care of Photius his son and successor, Leo 
the philosopher; and the ;reign of that prince and of his son 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus forms one of the lTIOst prosper- 
DUS æras of the Dyzantine literature. By their munificence 
the treasures of antiquity were deposited in the Imperia. 
library; by their pCllS, or those of their associates, they were 
imparted in such extracts and abridgments as Inight amuse 
the curiosity, without oppressing the indulence, of the public. 
Besides the Basi/ics, or code of laws', the arts of husbandlY 
and war, of feeding or destroying the human species, were 


lli7 The ecelcsiastical amllitcrary character of Photius is copiously 
discm;sed by lIanckius (de ::;eriptoribus 13yzant. p. 269, 
96) and Fa- 
bricius. . 
HJt! E,'ç 
J(í(1t'
{OI t; can only mean Bagdad, the :,>eat of the caliph; 
anJ the relation of his emba
sy mi
"ht have 
een curious and instruc- 
tive. But how did he procure his books? A library so numerous 
could neither be found at Da.;;ùad, nor transported with his baggage, 
nor pre
en'ed in his memory. Yet the last, however incredible, seC1ll3 
to be uttlrmecl by Photius himself, vOt.!; (.",'"('(;;1 1 '/ ,llJl/:.ll"t} ðlirr(JJ
E. Camu- 
sat (Hist. Critique dc'3 Journaax, p. "87-94) gives a good aocouut of 
the 
IyriobilJlon. 
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propagated with equal diligence; and the history of Greece 
and Rome was digested into fifty-three heads or titles, of 
which 1\\"0 only (of el11bas?ies, and of virtues and vices) have 
escaped the injuries of time. In every station, the reader 
l1}ight contf'mplate the inlage of the past world., npply the 
le
son 01' warning of each page, and learn to admire, pcrhaps 
to imitate..; the examples of a brighter period. I shall not ex- 
pa
iate on the works of the Byzantine Greeks, who, by the 
assiduous study of the ancients, have dcservcd, in some mcas- 
urE', the remembrance and gratitude of the 1110dcrns. The 
scholars of the presf'nt age may still enjoy the benefit of the 
philosophical commonplace book of StoLæus, the grammat- 
ical and historical lexicon of Suidas, the Chiliads of Tzetzes, 
which comprise six hundred narratives in twdve thousand 
verses, and the commentaries on 110111er of Eustathius, arch- 
bishop of Thessalonica, who, from his horn of plenty, has 
poured the names and authorities of four hundred writers. 
Fronl these originals, and frorn the numerous tribe of scholi- 
asts and critics,I09 some estimate may be formed of the 
literary wealth of the twelfth century: Constantinople was 
enlightened by the genius of HOlner and Dcmosthenes, of 
Aristotle and Plato: and in the enjoyment or neglect of our 
present riches, we 111ust ellvy the generation that could still 
peruse the history of Theopompus, the orations of Hyperides, 
the comedies of l\Ienander,lIo and the odes of Alcæus and 
Sappho. The frequent labor of illustration attests not only 


109 Of thcse modern Greeks, see the re<;Dective articles in the Bib- 
liotheca Græca of Fabricius - a laborious
 work, yet susceptible of a 
better method and many improvements; of :Eustathius, (tom. i. p. 289 
-2D:l, :306-329,) of the l'selli, (a diatribe of Leo Allatius, ad calcem 
tom. v.,) of Constantine l?orphyrogenitus, (tom. vi. p. 486-509) of 
John Stobæus, (tom. viii. 605-728,) of 
uidas, (tom. ix. p. G20-827,) 
John Tzetzes, (tom. xii. p. 245-27:3.) ::ðIr. Harris, in his Philological 
Arrangemcnt
, opus senile, has given a sketch of this Byzantine 
learnin
, (p. 287-300.) 
110 From obscure and hearsay evidence, Gerard Y ossius (de Poetis 
Græcis, c. 6) and IiC Clerc 
Bibliothèque Choisie, tom. xi". p. 28.j) 
mention a commentary of :Michael Pscllus on twenty-four pla}"s of 
l\lenanc1er, still extant in 
IS. at Constantinople. Yet such cla::5sic 
studies scem incompatible" ith the gravity or dulness of a schoolman, 
who pored over the categories, (de Pscllis, p. i2;) and l\Iiehacl has 
probaùly been confounded with Homcrus Sellius, who wrote argu- 
ments to the comedies of l\Ienander. III the xth cC'l1turv 1 Suidas 
quotes fifty plays, but he often tl'an.'5cribes tile olù srholia"t" of .A.ris- 
tophal1cs. 
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the existence, but the popularity, of the Grecian classics: the 
general knowledge of the age Inay be deduced from the 
example of two learned females, the ern press Eudocia, and 
the princess Anna COlI1llena, who cultivated, in the purple, 
the arts of rhetoric and philosophy.lll The vulgar dialect of 
the city was gross and barbarous: a more correct and elabo- 
rate style distinguished the discourse, 01' at least the compo- 
sition", of the church and palace, which sometimes atIected 
to copy the purity of the Attic models. 
In our Inodern education, the painful tho\lgh necessary 
attainment of two languages, which are no long.er living, may 
consume the time and damp the ardor of the youthful student. 
The poets anù orators were long impri
oned in the barbarous 
dialects of our \Vestern ancestors, devoid of harmony or 
grace; and their genius, without precept or example, was 
abandoned to the rule and native powers of their judgment 
and fancy. But the Greeks of Constantinople, after purging 
away the in1purities of their vulgar speech, acquired the free 
use of their ancient language, the most happy compositi
n of 
human art, and a familiar knowledge of the sllbli111e masters 
who had pleased or instructed the first of nations. Dut these 
advantages only tend to aggravate the reproach and shame 
of a degenerate people. They held in their lifeless hanòs 
the riches of their fathers, without inheritin.g the spirit which 
had created and ilnproved that sacred patrimony: they read, 
they praised, they cOlnpiled, but their languid souls seemed 
alike incapable of thought and action. In the revolution of 
ten centuries, not a single discovery was Inade to exalt the 
dignity or promote the happiness of rnanl\:ind. Not a single 

dea has been ad<.1ed to the speculative systems of antiquity, 
and a succession of patient disciples bpcame in their turn the 
dogmatic teachers of the next servile generation. Not a 
single composition of history, philosophy, or I iteratllre, has 
been silved from oblivion by the intrinsic beauties of style or 
sentiment, of original fancy, or even of successful imitation. 
In prose, the least of1ènsive of the Dyzantine writer:::; are ab- 


111 Anna ComncnR nlay boast of hcr Grcck style, (TÒ r R
^ 'ìl ; Lfll' ir; 

;Y.!?()l' ÙiJT()V(fLlyvìlt,) and Zonarm
, hcr contcmlJorary, but not h<.>r Rat- 
tcrer, may add váth truth, Y).':-'1 rul' Ei')'H t
Y.!!'ß""'ç 'lTflx; 
()V(J"W'. The 
princess ,,.as conver...;ant with the artful dialo;:;ues of Plato; and had 
studied the H7
IUY.rt'.C, or qua lrlri/lln of a<;tr,)logy, geometry, arith- 
Dl<.>ti<" and music, (see her preface to th-: .\.lexiad, ,yith Ducange's 
!lotes. ) 
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f:)oh-ed fl'om censure by their naked and unpresuming sim 
plicity: but the orators, most eloquent 112 in their own conceit, 
are the farthest removed frOl11 the models whom they affect 
to emulate. In every page our taste. and reason are wounded 
by the choice of gigantic and obsolete words, a stiff and in- 
tricate phraseology, the discord of images, the childish play 
of false or unseasonable ornament, and the painful attempt to 
elevate themselves, to astonish the reader, and to involve a 
tJ'ivial meaning in the smoke of obscurity and exaggeration. 
Their prose is soaring to the vicious aflèctation of poetry: 
their poetry is sinking below the flatness and insipidity of 
prose. The tragic, epic, anù lyric muses, were silent and 
inglorious: the bards of Constantinople seldom rose above a 
riùùle or epigrarn, a panegyric or tale; they forgot even the 
rules of prosody; and with the nlelody of I-Iomer yet sound- 
ing in their ears, they confound all measure of feet and 
syllaLles in the impotent strains which ha,-e l
eceived the 
name of political or city verses. 1l3 The n1Ïnds of the Greeks 
were bound in the fetters of a base and imperious superstitior
, 
which extends her dominion round the circle of profane science. 
TIlf'll' understandings were bewildered in l11etaphysical con- 
troversy: in the belief of visions and miracles, they Iwd lost 
all principles of moral evidence, and their taste was vitiated 
by thë homilies of the 111onks, an aÌJsurd medley of declama- 
tion and ScriptUl:e. Even these contcmptiLle studies \\'ere 
no longel' dignified by the abuse of superior talents: the 
leaders of the Greek church were humbly content to admire 
and copy the oracles of antiquity, nor 
 did the schools or 
pulpit produce any rivals of the faI11e of .A.thanasius and 
Chrysostom. 1 1 4 
In all the pursuits of active and speculative life, the emula- 
tion of states and individuals is the most powerful spring of 
the efforts and inlprovements of mankind. The cities of 


112 To ('ensure the Byzantine taste, Ducange (Præfat. Gloss. Græc. 
p. 17) strings the authorities of Aulus GeUius, Jerom. Pptroniu:Öt, 
George Hamartolus, Longinus; W'
10 giye at once the precept and tho 
f;:>..ample. 
11;1 The '1)CrSU8 politiri, those common prostitutes, as, from thcir easi- 
ness, they are styled by Leo Allatius. usually consist of fifteen sylla- 
bles. They nre useù by Constantine l\Ianasses. John TZfitzCS. &C'., 
(DucanfYe, Gloss. Latin. tom. iii. p. i. p. 34.j, 31S, O(vt. nasil, 17G
.) 
11-1 A
 St. Bernard of the Latin, so St. John Dan'}
cen.l]" ir tl1
 viiith 
r.cntury, i
 revereù us the lai't father of the Greek. ,
h.PF
h. 
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ancient Greece were cast in the happy mixture of union and 
independence, which is repeated on a larger scale, but in a 
looser form, by the nations of modern Europe; the union of 
language, reJigion, and manners, \vhich renders them t1'0 
spectators and judges of each other's merit; 115 the independ- 
ence of government and interest, which asserts their separate 
freedom, and excites them to strive for preëminence in the 
career of glory. The situation of tile Rmnans was less favor- 
able; yet in the early ages of the republic, which fixed the 
national character, a similar emulation was kindled alTIong tho 
states of Latiu m and Italy; and in the arts and sciences, they 
aspired to equal or surpass their Grecian masters. The em- 
pire of the Cæsars undoubtedly checked the activity and 
progress of the human mind; its lTIagnitude n1ight indeed 
allo\y some scope for-dol11estic competition; but when it was 
gradually reduced, at first to the East and at last to Greece 
and Constantinople, tho Byzantine subjects were degraded to 
an abject and languid tClTIper, the natural effect of their sol- 
itaryai1d insulated state. From the North they were oppressed 
by nameless tribes of Barbarians, to whom they scarcely im- 
parted the appellation of men. The language ai1d religion 
of the more polished .Arabs were an insurmountable bar to all 
social intercour
e. The conquerors of Europe were their 
brethren in the Christian faith; but the speech of the Franks 
or Latins was unknown, their manners were rude, and they 
wore rarely connected, in peace or war, with tho successors 
of Hera-clius. Alone in the universe, the self-satisfied pride 
of the Greeks was not disturbed by the comparison of foreign 
111erit; and it is no wonder if they fainted in the race, sinco 
they had neither competitors to urge their speed, nor judges 
to crown their victory. The nations of Europe and Asia 
were n1ingled by the expeditions to the I-Ioly Land; and it 
is under the Comnenian dynasty that a faint en1ulation of' 
kno\
ledge and military virtue was rekindled in the Byzantine 
empIre. 


111) HUllC'S Essays, vol. i. p. 125. 
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O-nIGIN AND DOCTRINE OF TIlE PAULICIANS. - TliEIR PERSE 
CUTIO
 BY THE GTIEEK E
IrERORS. - REVOLT IN ARMENIA, 
&C. - TRANSPLANTATION INTO THRACE. - PROPAGATION IN 
THE 'VEST. - THE SEEDS, CHARACTER, AND CONSEQUE:NCES 
OF TIlE REFORl\IATION. 


IN the profession of Christianity, the variety of national 
characters nlay be clearly distinguished. The natives of 
Syria and Egypt abandoned their lives' to lazy aud contenl- 
plative devotion: Rome again aspired to the dominion of the 
world; and the wit of the lively and loquacious Greeks was 
consumed in the disputes of metaphysical theology. The 
incomprehensible mysteries of the Trinity and Incarnation, 
instead of commanding their silent submission, were agitated 
in vehement and subtile controversies, which enlarged their 
faith at the expense, perhaps, of their char
 and reason. 
From the council of Nice to the end of the sevel1th century, 
the pGace and unity of the church was invaded by these spirit- 
ual wars; and so deeply did they affect the decline and fall 
of the empire, that the historian has too often been compelled 
to attend the synods, to explore the creeds, and to enumerate 
the sects, of this busy period of ecclesiastical annals. From 
the beginning of the eighth century to the last ages of the 
Byzantine empire, the sound of controversy was seldorn 
heard: curiosity \'"as exhausted, zeal was fatigued, and, in 
the decrees of six councils, the articles of the Catholic faith 
had been irrevocably defined. The spirit of dispute, ho\vever 
vain and pernicious, requires some energy and exercise of the 
nlental faculties; and the prostrate Greeks were content to 
fast, to pray, and to belie\"e in Llind obedience to the patri- 
arch and his clerIT Y , DurinIT a 1011 IT dremll of sl1 p erstition, 
ü b b . 
the Virgin and the Saints, their "isions and miracles, theIr 
relics and inw O'es, were P reached by the l11onks, and wor- 
o . 
shipped by the people; and the appellation of people 111lght 
be extenùeù, without injustice, to the first ranks of civil 
society. At an unseasonable 111Oment, the Isaurian emperors 
llaf'mpted somewhat rudely to awaken their subjects: under 
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their infiuence reason nlight obtain some proselytes, a far 
greater numher was swayed by interest or fear; but the 
Eastern world embraced or deplored their visible deities, and 
the restoration of images was celebrated as the feast of ortho- 
doxy. In this passive and unanimous state the ecclesiastical 
rulers were relieved from the toil, or deprived of the pleasure, 
of persecution. The Pagans had disappeared; the Jews were 
silent and obscure; the disputes with the Latins were rare 
and remote hostilities against a national enemy; and the sects 
of Egypt and Syria enjoyed a free toleration under the shadow 
of the Arabian caliphs. About the middle of the seventh cen: 
tllry, a branch of l\1anichæans was selected as the victims of 
spiritual tyranny; their patience was at length exasperated to 
despair and rebellion; and their exile has scattered over the 
\Vest the seeds of reformation. These important events will 
,ustify some inquiry into the doctrine and story of the PAULI- 
ClANS; 1 and, as they cannot plead for themselves, our candid 
criticislll will magnify the good, and abate or suspect the evil, 
that is reported by their adversaries. 
The Gnostics, who had dish"acted the infancy, were op- 
pressed by the greatness and authority, of the church. In- 
stead of emulating or surpassing the wealth, learning, and 
numbers, of the Catholics, their obscure ten1nant was driven 
frOlll the capitals of the Ea'st and \Vest, and confined to the 
villages and mountains along the borders of the Euphrates. 
Some vestige of the l\larcionites may be detected in the fifth 
century; 2 but the numerous sects were finally lost in tho 


1 The errors and virtues of the Paulicians are weighed, with his 
usual judgment and candor, by the learned 
losheim, (Hist. Ecclesiast. 
8cC'ulum ix. p. 311, &c.) He draws hig original in
elligence from 
Photius (contra Manichæos, 1. i.) an(l Peter Siculus, (Hist. Manichæ- 
orum.) The first of these accounts has not fallen into my hands; thp 
second, which ltfosheim prefers, I haye read in a Latin version inserted 
in the :l\1axima Bibliotheca Patrum, (tom. xvi. p. 754-764,) from the 
edition of the Jesuit Radcru:,;, (Ingolstadii, 1004-, in 4to.)* 
2 In the time of Theodoret, the diocese of Cyrrhus, in Syria, con.. 
tained eight hundred villRges. Of these, two were inhabited by 
Arians and Eunomians, and eight by ]'.[a'J"cionites, whom the laborious 
bishop reconciled to the Catholic church, (Dupin, Bibliot, Ecclcsias. 
tique, tom. iv. p. 81, 82.) 


· Compare Hallam's Middle Ages, p. 461-471. :Mr. Hallam justly 
ob'>erves that this chapter" appears to be accurate as well as luminous, 
r..nd is at least far superior to any modern work on the subject." -1\1 
VOL. v. 33 
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odious nan1e of tl18 l\lanichæans; and these hel'etics, who 
presumed to reconcile the doctrin<:'s of Zoroaster and Christ, 
were pursued by the two religions with equal and unrelenting 
l1atreù. Under the grandson of Heraclius, in the neighbor- 
hood of Samosata, more famous for the birth of Lucian than 
for the title of a Syrian kingdom, a l'eforn'ter arose, esteeHled 
by the POlllicians as the chosen messenger of truth. In his 
humble dwelling of l\1ananalis, Constantine entertained a dea- 
con, who returned from Syrian captivity, and }'eceived the 
inestimable gift of the New Testament, which was already 

oncealed frOlTI the vulgar by the prudence of the Greek, and 
perhaps of t
e Gnostic, clergy.3 These books became the 
measure of his studieR and the rule of his faith; and the 
Catholics, who dispute his interpretation, acknowledge that 
his text was genuine and sinCCl'e. But he attached himself 
with peculiar devotion to the writings and character of St. 
Paul: the name of the Paulicians is derived by their enemies 
from some unknown and domestic teacher; but I am confident 
that they gloried in t11eir afllnity to the apostle of the Gentiles. 
His disciples, Titus, Timothy, Sylvanus, Tychicus, "\-vere rep- 
resent.ed by Constantine and his fellow-laborers: the names 
of the apostolic churches were applied to the congregations 
which they assernbled in Armenia and Cappadocia; and this 
innocent allegory revived the e
ampIe and memory of the 
first ages. In the Gospel, and the Epistles of S1. Paul, his 
faithful follower investigated the Creed of primitive Christian- 
ity; and, whatever ll1ight be the success, a Protestant }'cader 
will applaud the spirit, of the inquiry. But if the Scriptures 
of the Paulicians were pure, they were not perfect. Their 
founders }'ejected the two Epistles of S1. Peter,4 the apostle 
of the circumcision, whose dispute with their favorite for the 
observance of the law could not easily be forgiven. 5 They 


3 Nobis profanis ista (sacra Evangelia) legerc non licet Bed sacercloti- 
bus duntaxat, was the first scruple of a Catholic when he was advised 
to read the Bible, (Petr. Sicul. p. 761.) 
4 In rejecting the second Epistle of St. Peter, the Paulicians are 
justified by some of the most respectable of the ancients and moderns, 
(see "\Vetstein aclloc., Simon, lIist. Critique elu N Ouycau Testament, 
c.17.) They likewLse overlooked the Apocalypse, (Petr. Sicul. p. 756;) 
but ag such neglect is not imputed as a crime, the Greeks of the ixth 
century must have been careless of the credit and honor of the ReVt
" 
lations. 
b This contention, which has not escaped the malice of P011)hyry, 
supposes some error and rn:3
ion in one or hoth of the apostles. By 
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vgreed with their Gnostic brethren in the universal contempt 
for the Old Testament, the books of Moses anù the rrophet
, 
which have been consecrated by the decrees of the Catholic 
church. \Vith equal boldness, and doubtless with 1110re rea- 
son, Constantine, the new Sylvanus, di
claimed the visions, 
which, in so many bulky and splendid volumes, had been pub- 
lisr.ed by the Oriental sects; 6 the fabulous productions of the 
I-Iebrew patriarchs and the S:ìges of the East; the spurious gos.. 
Fels, epistles, and acts, v
hich in the first age had overwhelmed 
the orthodox code; the theology of Manes, and the authors 
of the kindred heresies; and the thirty generations, or reons, 
which had been created by the fruitful fancy of Valentine. 
'rhe Paulicians sincerely condemned the 11len10ry and opinions 
of the Manichæan sect, and cOlnplained of the injustice which 
impressed that invidious name on the silnple votaries of St. 
Paul and of Christ. 
Of the ecclesiastical chain, lTIany links had been broken by 
the Paulician reformers; and Ù1eir liberty was enlarged, as 
they rc
òl1p.p.d the number of masters, at whose voice profane 
reason mu
t bow to mystery and Iniracle. The early separa- 
tion of the Gnostics had preceded the establishment of the 
Catholic worship; and against the gradual innovations of dis- 
cipline and doctrine they were as strongly guarded by habit 
and aversion, as by the silence of St. Paul and the cvange- 
]ists. The objects which had been transfol'lned by the nlagic 
of superstition, appeared to the eyes of the Paulicians in their 
genuine and naked colors. An i1nage lTIade without hands 
was the COm1TIOn workmanship of a mortal artist, to whose 
skill alone the ,vood and canvas must be indebted for their 
merit or value. The miraculous relic::-; were a heap of bones 
and ashes, destitute oÎ life or virtue, or of any relation, per- 
haps, with the person to whon1 they were a
cribcd. The true 
and vivifying cro
ç; \vas a piece of sound or rotten timber; 
the b..)dy and blood of Chr:')t, a loaf of bread and a cup of 


Chry;;05tom, Jerome, nnd Erasmus, it is represented a:; a sham quarrel, 
a piou9 fraud, for the benefit of the Gentiles and the correction of t 1 1e 
Jews, C
1iddlcton's 'Yorks, vol. ii. p. 1- 20.) 
6 Those who are curious of this hcterodo
 libr
n'y, may consult the 
l'('searchcs of Beausobre, (lIist. Critique du 
lallichcisme, tom. i. p. 
305 - 437.) Even in Ardca, St. Austin could dcscribe the :Uanichæan 
hooks, tam multi, tam grande'], tam pretiosi codices, (contra Faust. 
xiii. 14;) but he adds, without pity, Illcendite omne
 illas T!ìC'1'1brnn:1.s : 
,,
Id hi::! aclYicc h
!-; hcen rigOl"Ollsly fo1]ow<,.1. 
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wine, the gÍÎts of nature and the symbols of grace. The 
mother of God was degraded frOlTI her celestial honors and 
immaculate virginity; and the saints and angels were no 
Jonger solicited to exercise îhe laborious office of 111cdiation 
in heaven, and nJinistry upon earth. In the practice, or at 
least in the theory, of the sacraments, the Paulicians were 
inclined to abolish all visible objects of \vorship, and the 
words of the gospel were, in their judgment, the baptism and 
c0111munion of the faithful. They in' r lulged a convenient lut- 
itude for the interpretation of Scripture: and as often as they 
were pressed by the literal sense, they could escape to the 
intricate mazes of figure anò allegory. Their utmost dili- 
gence lllust have been elnployed to disoolve the connection 
between the Old and the New Testanlent; since they adored 
the latter as the oracles of God, and abhorred the former as 
the fabulous and absurd invention of men or dæmons. "T e 
cannot be surprised, that they should have found in the Gos- 
pel the orthodox nlystery of Ü1e Trinity: but, instead of con- 
fessing the hun1<.
n nature and substantial sufferings of Christ. 
they amused their fancy with a celestial body that passed 
through the virgin like water through a pipe; with a fantastic 
erucifixion, that eJuded the vain and impotent lTIulice of the 
Jews. A creed thus SilTIple and spiritual was not adapted to 
the genius of the times; 7 and the l'ational Christian, who 
might have been contented with the light yoke ånd easy bur- 
den of Jesus and his apostles, was justly offended, that the 
Paulicians should dare to violate the unity of God, the first 
article of natural and revealed religion. Their belief and 
thcir trust was in the Father, of Christ, of the hurnan. soul
 
and of the invisible world. But they likewise held the eter- 
nity of rnatter; a stubborn and rebellious substance, the ori- 
gin of a second principle of Dl1 active being, who has created 
this visible world, and exercises his temporal l'eign tiU the 
final consummatiuu of death and sin.8 The appearances of 
rnoral'and physical evil had established the two principles in 
the ancient philosophy and religion of the East; from whence 
this doctrine was transfused to the various swarn1S of the Gnos- 


7 The six capital errors of the Paulicians are defined by Petcl' Sicu- 
Ius, (p. 766,) with much prejudice and pa9sion. 
8 l)rimum illorum axioma est, duo rerum esse principia; DeUln 
malum ct Deum bonum, aliumque hujus mundi conJitorcm ct priI"'.cî- 
}Jam, et alium futuri u:...-i, (Petr. Sicu1. p. ï.3G.) 
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tics. A thousand shades may be devIsed in the nature and 
character of Ahriman, from a rival god to a subordinate 
<1æmon, frOln passion and frailty to pure and perfect malevo- 
lence: but, in spite of our efforts, the goodness, and the 
power, of Ûrtnusd are placed at the opposite extreinities of 
the line; and every step that approaches the one Inust recede 
in equal proportion frorn the other. 9 
The apostolic labors of Constantine Sylvanus soon muhi- 
plied the number of his disciplcs, the secret recompense of 
spiritual ambition. The remnant of the Gnostic sects, and 
especiaUy the l\ianichæans of Annenia, ,vere united under 
his standard; many Catholics were converted or seduced by 
his arguments; and he preached with success in the regions 
of Pontus 10 and Cappadocia, which had long since imbibed 
the religion of Zoroaster. The Paulician teachers were dis- 
tinguished only by their Scr;ptural names, by the modest title 
of Fellow-pilgrims, by the austerity of their lives, their zeal 
or knowledge, and the credit of S0111e extraordinary gifts of 
the Holy Spirit. But they were incapable of desiring, or at 
least of obtaining, the wealth and honors of the Catholic 
prelacy; such anti-Christian pride they bitterly censured: 
<<nd even the rank of elders or presbyters was condemned as 
an institution of the Jewish synagogue. The new sect was 
loosely spread' over the provinces of Asia l\1inor to the west- 
ward of the Euphrates; six of their principal congregations 
represented the churches to which 8t. Paul had addressed his 
epistles; and their founder chose his residence in the neigh- 
borhood of Colonia,lI in the same district of Pontus which 
had been celebrated by the altars of Bellona 12 and the mira- 


9 Two learned critics, Bcausobrc (I-list. Critique du 
Ianicheismet 1. 
i. iv. v. vi.) anel Mosheim, (Institut. Hist. Eccles. and de Relms Chris- 
tianis ante Constantinum, sec. i. ü. iii.,) have labored to explore and 
discriminate the various systems of the Gn03tics on. the subject of the 
two principles. 
10 The countries between th
 Euphrates and the IIalys "-ere pos- 
sessed above 350 years by the :l\Iedes (Herodot. 1. i. c. 103) and Per- 
5ians; anù the kings of l>ontus were of the royal race of the Achæ- 
meniùes, (Sallust. Fragment. 1. iii. with the French supplement and 
notes of the presiden t de Brasses.) 
11 
Iost probably founded by Pompey aft<.>r the conquest of Pontus. 
This Colonia, on the Lycus, above N eo-Cæsarca, is named by the 
Turks Coulei-hisar, or Chonac, a populous town ill a strong country, 
(D'Anville, Géographie A.ncicnne, tom. ii. p. 34. Tournefort, Voyage 
du Levant, tom. iii. lettl'e xxi. p. 293.) 
12 The temple of Bellona, at Comana in Pontus, was a powerful and 
33 * 
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c1es of Gregory.1 3 After a mission of twenty-seven ycttrs, 
Sylvanus, who had retired frOln the tolerating government 
of the Arabs, fell a sacrifice to Roman persecution. The 
laws of the pious emperors, which seldonl touched the lives 
of less odious heretics, proscribed without Inercy or disguise 
the tenets, the books, and the persons of the l\lontanists and 
l\lanichæans: the books were delivered to the flames; and all 
who shoulJ presume to secrete such ,vritings, or to profess 
such opinions, were devoted to an ignonlinious death.l 4 A 
Greek minister, armed with legal and 111ilitary po\
rers, ap- 
peared at Colonia to strike the shepherd, and to reclaim, if 
possihle, the lost shcep. By a refinement of cruelty, Simeon 
placed the unfortunate Sylvanus before a line of his disciples, 
who were commanded, as the price of their pardon and the 
proof of their repentance, to Inassacre their spiritual father. 
They turned aside from the impious office; the stones dropped 
from their filial hands, and of the whole number, only one 
executioner could be found, a new DtHrid, as he is styled by 
the Catholics, who boldly overthrew the giant of heresy. 
'I'his apostate (Justus was his name) again deceived and be- 
trayed his unsuspecting brethren, and a new conformity to the 
acts of St. Paul may be found in the conversion of SinlCOH : 
like the apostle, he embraced the doctrine which he had been 
sent to persecute, renounced his honors and fortunes, and 
acquired among the Paulicians the fame of a 111issionary and 
a martyr. They were not mnbitious of nlnrtyrdom,15 but in 


wealthy foundation, and the high priest was respected as the second 
person in the kingdom. As the- sacerdotal office had been occupied 
by his mother's family, Strabo (1. xii. p. 809, 835, 836, 837) dwells 
with peculiar coml)l.acency on the temple, the worship, and festiyal, 
which was h\.iee celebrated everv year. But the Bellona of Pontug 
had the features and character of the goddess, not of war, but of love. 
13 Gregory, bishop of Neo-Cæsarea, (A. D. 240-265,) surnamed 
Thaumatufgus, or the "r onder-,yorker. An hundred years after- 
wards, the history or romance of his life was composed by Gregory of 
1\ yssa, his name
ake and countryman, the brother of the great St. 
nasi!. 
14 Hoc cæterum a(l sua egregia facinora, c1ivini atque orthodoxi Im- 
peratores addiderunt, ut ::\lanichæos 
lont:mosque capitali l)uniri 
sententi,\ juberent, eorumque libras, quocunque in loco inventi es:;.ent, 
flammis tradi; quod siquis uspiam eosdelll occulta::;sc deprehendeæ- 
tur, hunc eundem mortis pænæ addici, f'jusque bona in fiscum illferri, 
(Petr. Sicu1. 1). 759.) ",Yhat more could bigotry all(l perse('ution 
rlqsire ? 
\:í It s.hould seem, that thc Paulicians allowed themsches somo 
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1 calamitous period of one hundred and fifty years, their 
patience sustained whatc, er zcal could inflict; .and power was 
insufficient to er.adicate the obstinate vegetation of fanaticism 
and reason. From the blood and ashes of the first victims, a 
succession of teachers and congregations repeatediy arose: 
an1Ìòst thcÌr forcign hostilities, thcy found leisure for domestic 
quarrels: they preached, they disputed, thcy suffered; and 
the virtues, the apparent virtues, of Sergius, in a pilgrimage 
of thirty-three years, arc reluctantly confessed by the or1ho- 
dox historians. 16 The native cruelty of Justinian the Second 
\vas stimulated by a pious cause; and he vainly hoped to ex- 
tinguish, in a single conflagration, the narne and memory of 
the Pauljcians. By their primitive sinlplicity, their abhor- 
rence of popular superstition, the Iconoclast princes might 
have been reconciled to some erroneous doctrines; but they 
thernselves were exposed to the calumnies of the 1110nks, and 
they chosc to be the tyrants, lest they should be accused as 
the accOlTIplices, of the I\Ianichæans. Such a reproach has 
sullied the clemency of Nicephorus, who relaxed in their 
favor the severity of the penal statutes, nor will his character 
sustain the honor of a 1110re liberal motive. The feeble 
:Mìchael the First, the rigid Leo the Arnlenian, were foremost 
in the race of persecution; but t11C prize nlust doubtless be 
adjudged to the sanguinary devotion of Theodora, who 
restored the irnages to the Oriental church. Her inquisitors 
explored the cities and 1110untains of the Lesser Asia, and the 
flatterers of the emptess have affirmed that, in a short reign, 
one hundred thousand Paulicians were extirpated by the 
sword, the gibbet, or the Barnes. Her guilt or merit has per- 
ha.ps been stretched beyond the measure of truth: but if the 
account be aHowed, it must be presumed that 111any simple 
Iconoclasts w-ere punished under a more odious nal11e; and 
tbat some who were driven from the church, unwillingly took 
refuge in the bosom of heresy. 
The most furious and desperate of rebels are the sectaries 


latitude of equivocation and mental reservation; till the Catholics 
diseoyered the pressing questions, which reduced them to the alterna.. 
bve of alJostasy or martyrdom, (Petr. Sicu1. p. 760.) 
16 TIle persecution is told by PetrUB Siculus (p. 679-763) with 
satisfaction and pleasantry. Justus justa persolvit. Simeon was not 
"l"aoç, but "'}TO;, (the pronullciatiøn of the two vowels have been nearly 
the same,) a. great wh.ale that drowned the mariners who mistook him 
Cor an isla.11.d. See likewise Cedrel1us, (p. 432-435.) 
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of a religion long persecuted, and at length provoked. In a 
holy cause they are no longer suscq
tible of fear- or remorse: 
the justice of their arms hal'dens them against the feeling':i 
of' hUlnanity; and they :l'evenge their fathers' wrongs on the 
children of their tyrants. Such have been the Hussites of 
Bohenlia and the Calvinists of France, and such, in the ninth 
century, were the Paulicians of Armenia and the adjacent 
provinces)7 They were first awakened to the massacre of a 
governor and bishop, who exercised the Imperial manòate 
of converting or destroying the heretics; and the deepest 
l'ecesses of lYlount Argæus protected their independence and 
revenge. A more dangerous and consuming flame was kin- 
dled by the persecution of Theodora., and the }'evolt of Car- 
beas, a valiant Paulician, who connnanded the gual'ds of the 
general of the East. I-lis father had been impaled by the 
Catholic inquisitors; and }'eligion, or at least nature, lnight 
justify his desertion and revenge. Five thousand of his 
brethren were united by the saIne motives; they }'enounced 
the allegiance of anti-Christian Rome; a Saracen emir intro- 
duced Carbeas to the caliph; and the commander 
f the faith- 
ful extended his sceptre to the implacable enemy of the 
Gree]
s. In the mountains between Siwas and Trebizond he 
founded or fortified the city of Tephrice,18 which is still occu- 
pied by a fierce and licentious people, and the neighboring 
llills were covered with the Paulician fugitives, who now 
]'econciled the use of the Bible and the sword. During more 
than thirty years, Asia was afflicted by the calamities of for- 
eign and domestic war; in t11eÍl' hostile inroads, the disciples 
of St. Paul were joined with those of Mahomet; and the 
peaceful Christians, the aged parent and tender virgin, who 
were delivered into bal'barous servitude, might justly accuse 
the intolerant spirit of theil' sovereign. So urgent was the 
mischief, so intolerable the shame, that even the dissolute 
.Michael, the son of Theodora, was compelled to mm'ch in 
person against the Paulicians: he was defeated under tIie 


17 Petrus Siculus, (p. 763, 764,) the continuator of Theophanes, (1 
iv. c. 4, p. 103, 104,) Cedrenus, (p. 541, 542, 54.5,) and Zonaras, (tom. 
ii. 1. xvi. p. 156,) describe the revolt and eXI)loits of Carbeas and his 
J:>aulicians. · 
18 Otter (Vo).age en Turquic et en Perse, tom. ii.) is probably tho 
only Frank who has visited the independent llarbarians of Tephrice, 
now Divri
ni, from ",,"horn he fortunately escaped in the train of n 
'.l'urkish officel'. 
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walls of Samosata; and the Roman emperor fled before the 
heretics whom his mother had condemned to the flames. The 
Saracens fought under the same banners, but the victory \"'<1& 
ascribed to Carbeas ; and the captive generals, with mol'(; than 
a hundred tribunes, were either released by his avarice, or 
tortured by his fanaticisnl. The valor and ambition of Chry- 
s
cheir,19 his successor, embraced a wider circle of rapine 
and revenge. In alliance with his faithful l\Ioslems, he boldly 
penetrated into the heart of Asia; the troops of the frontier 
and the palace were Jcpeatedly overthrown; the edicts of 
persccution were aIls we red by the pillage of Nice and Nico- 
nlcdia, of Ancyra and Ephesus; nor could the apostle 8t. 
John protect f"Ol11 violation his city and sepulchre. The 
cathedral of Ephesl1s was turned into a stable for mules and 
horses; and the Paulicians vied with the Saracens in their 
contempt and abhorrence of images and relics. It is not un- 
pleasing to observe the triumph of rebellion over the same 
despotism which has disdained the prayers of an injured peo- 
ple. The emperor Basil, the l\lacedonian, was reduced to suo 
for peace, to offer a ransom for the captives, and to request, 
in the language of moderation and charity, that Chrysochei r 
would spare his fellow-Christians) and content himself with u 
royal rlonative of gold and silver and silk garments. ,
 If th( 
emperor," replied the insolent fanatic, " be desirous of peace. 
let him abdicate the East, and reign without molestation iA 
the \Vest. If he refuse, the servants of the Lord will prt:;- 
cipitate him from the throne." The reluctant Basil suspended 
the treaty, accepted the rlefiance, and led his an11Y into the 
land of heresy, which he wasted with fire and sword. The 
open country of the Paulicians was exposed to the same 
calamities which they had inflicted; but when he had ex.. 
plored the strength of Tephrice, the multitude of the Barba- 
rians, and the ample 111agazines of arms and provisions, he 
desisted with a sigh from the hopeless siege. On his return 
to Constantinople, he labored, by the foundation of convents 
and churchcs, to securc the aid of his celestial patrons, of 
1\lic.
lael the archangel and the prophet Elijah; and it was his 


15 In the history of Chrysocheir, Genesius (Chron. p. 6i-iO, 3dit. 
Yenet.) has exposed the nakedness of the empire. Consthntine Por- 
phyrogenitus (in Vito Basil. c. 3i -43, p. 166-171) hos displayed the 
glory of his grandfather. Cedrenus (r. õ70-õi3) i
 without thoir 
pa5sions or their knowledge. 
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daily prayer that he Inight live to transpierce, with three 
arrows, the head of his implous adversary. Beyond his 
expectations, the wish was accomplished: after a successful 
inroad, Chrysocheir was surprised and slain in his retreat; 
and the rebel's head was triumphantly presented at the foot 
of the throne. On the reception of this welcome trophy, 
Basil instantly called for his bow, discharged three arrows 
with unerring ailn, and accepted the applause of the court, 
who hailed the victory of the royal archer. "Vith Chrysocheir, 
the glory of the Pau1icians faded and withered: 20 on the 
seconù expedition of the emperor, the impregnable Tephrice 
was deserted by the heretics, who sued for rnercy or escaped 
to the bordprs. The city was ruined, but the spirit of inde- 
pendence survIved in the mountains: the Paulicians defended. 
above a century, their religion and liberty, infested the Ro- 
Inan limits, and Inaintained their perpetual alliance with the 
enemies of the empire and the gospel. 
About the middle of the eighth century, Constantine, sur- 
n
med Copronymus by the worshippers of images, had made 
an expedition into Armenia, and found, in the cities of l\leli- 
tene and Theodosiopolis, a great nun1ber of Paulicians, his 
kindred heretics. As a favor, or punishlnent, he transplanted 
them from the banks of the Euphrates to Constantinople and 
Thrace ; and by this emigration their doctrine was introduced 
and diffused in Europe. 21 If the sectaries of the metropolis 
were soon mingled with the promiscuous mass, "those of the 
country struck a deep root in a foreign soil. The Paulicians 
of Thrace resisted the storms of persecution, maintained a 
secret correspondence with their .Armenian brethren, and gave 
aid and comfort to their preachers, who solicited, not without 
success, the infant faith of the Bulgarians. 22 In the tenth 
century, they were restored and multiplied by a more power- 
ful colony, which John Zin1isces 23 transported fron1 the 


20 :El1"U7H,ltClf!údJ'l n{yoCt 
 to,AovuCt Tiïç TElf
IY.I;Ç Et?(i,'ð
/a. IIowele- 
gant is the Greek tongue, even ill the mouth of Cedrenus.! 
21 Cop.ronymus transported his fJL'}'YHdç, heretics; and thus 'inì.a- 
TÙtJl] 
 etí'!!WII; T(;'j}. llavl'y'WrlV1', says Ccdrenus, (p. 463,) who ha
 
copied the annals of Theophancs. 
22 Petrus Siculus, who residcd nine months at Tephrice CA. D. 870) 
for the ransom of captives, (p. 764,) was informed of their intended 
mission, and addressed his prcservative, the IIistoria 
Ianichæorull14 
to the new archbishop of the Bulgarians, (p. 7ó4.) 
23 The colony of Paulicians and Jacobites transplanted by John 
Zimisces (A. D. 970) from Armenia to Thrace, is mentioned by Zo 
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Cha.ybian hilIs to the valleys of 1\{ount Hæmus. The Oriental 
clergy who would have preferred the destruction, impatiently 
sighed for the absence, of the 1\fanichæans: the warlike em- 
peror had felt and esteemed their valor: their attachn1ent to 
the Saracens was pregnant with mischief; but, on the side 
of the Danube, against the Barbarians of Scythia, their ser- 
vice might be useful, and their loss would be desirable. Their 
exile in a distant land was softened by a free toleration: the 
Paulicians held the city of Philippopolis and the keys of 
Thrace; the Catholics were their subjects; the Jacobite em- 
igrants their associates: they occupied a line of villages and 
castles in :Macedonia and Epirus; and Inany native Bulga- 
rians were associated to the communion of anTIS and heresy. 
As long as they were awed by pow
r and treated with moder- 
ation, their voluntary bands were distinguished in the armies 
of the empire; and the courage of these dogs, ever greedy 
of war, ever thirsty of human blood, is noticed with aston- 
ishment, and alm
st with reproach, by the pusillanimous 
Greeks. The SalTIe spirit rendered them arrogant and con- 
tumacious: they were easily provoked by caprice or injury; 
and their privileges were often violated by the faithless big- 
otry of the government and clergy. In the midst of the Nor- 
man war, two thousand five hundred l\1anichæans deserted the 
standard of Alexius Comnenus,24 and retired to their native 
homes. He disselnbled till the 1110ment of revenge; invited 
the chiefs to a friendly conference; and punished the inno- 
cent and guilty by imprisonment, confiscation, and baptisln. 
In an interval of peace, the emperor undertook the pious office 
of reconciling them to the church and state: his winter 
quarters were fixed at Philippopolis; and the thirteenth apos- 
tle, as he is styled by his pious daughter, consumed whole 
days and nights in theological controversy. His arguments 
\vere fortified, their obstinacy was melted, by the honors and 
rewards which he bestowed on the most eminent proselytes; 
and a new city, surrounded with garrlens, enriched with iln- 
munities, and dignifie.d with his own name, was founded by 


naras (tom. ü. 1. xvii. p. 209) and .A.]"\l'.
. Cvmncna, (Alexiad, 1. xiv. p. 
450, &c.) 
:-& The Alexiad of Anna Comnena (1. Y. p. 131, L yi. p. 1.34, 15E, 1. 
xiv. p. 450-4.5ï, with the Annotations of Ducange) records tÞ
 
transactions of her apostolic father with the ::\Ianichæans, \":11088 
abominable here
y she was de
irou
 of refuting. 
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Alexius for the residence of his vulgar converts. The iln- 
portant station of Philippopolis was wrested frOll1 their hands; 
the contumacious leaders were secured in a dungeon, or ban- 
ished frorn th('ir country; and their I ives were spared by the 
prudence, rather than the 111ercy, of an emperor, at whose 
command a poor and solitary heretic was burnt alive before 
the church of St. Sophia. 25 But the proud hope of eradi- 
cating the prejudices of a nation was speedily overturned by 
the invincible zeal of the Paulicians, who ceased to dissemble 
or refused to obey. After the departure and death of Alexius, 
they soon resunled their civil and religious laws. In the be- 
giuning of the thirteenth century, their pope or p
'imate (a 
111anifest corruption) resided on the c'1nfines of Bulgaria, 
Croatia, and Dalrnatia, and governed, by his vicars, the filial 
congregations of Italy and France. 2ß FrOl11 that æra, a 
n1Ïnute scrutiny l1light prolong and perpetuate the chain of 
tradition. At the end of the last age, the sect or colony still 
inhabited the yalleys of .Mount Hæmus, where their ignorance 
and poverty were Blore freq uendy tormented by the Greek 
elergy than by the '"rurkish govcrnulent. The modern Pauli- 
cians have lost all memory of their origin; and their relif!ion 
is disgraced by the worship of the cross, and the practice 
of bloOliy sacrifice, which some captives have iU1ported fron1 
the wilds of Tartary.27 
In the \Vest, the first teachers of the :Manichæan theology 
had been repulsed by the people, or suppressed by the 
prince. The favor and success of the Paulicians in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries must be imputed to the strong, 
though secret, discontent which armed the most pions Chris- 
tains against the church of Rome. !-le1' r varice was oppres- 
sive, her despotism odious: less degenerr:e perhaps than the 
Greeks in the worship of saints and ima 6 es, her innovations 
were more rapid and scandalous: she had rigorously defined 
and imposed the doctrine of transubstantiation: the lives of 


:?5 Basil, a monk, and the author of the 110
omi1('
, a sect of Gnos- 
tiCR, who soon vanishc(l, (Anna Comnena, Alexiad, I. xv. p. 486- 
491-. 
Iosheim, Rist. E(;
k
:
:::tica, p. 120.) 
20 1\Iatt. Paris, Rist. 
lajor, p. '2G7. Thi:; rassage of our English 
historian i., alleged by Ducange in an excellent note on Vil1e:rut.i:d.v
i

. 
(No. 208,) who found the Paulicialls at. Philippopolis the friends of 
the Bulgarians. 
17 See 1.larsigli, Stnto 1\li1itare dell' Imperio Ottomano, p. 21. 
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the Latin clergy were more corrupt, and the Eastern bishops 
mIght pass for the successors of the apostles, if they ,vcre 
compared with the lordly prelates, who wielded by turns 
the crosier, the sceptre, and the sword. 'Three different roads 
Inight introduce the Paulicians into the heart of Europe. 
After the conversion of I-Iungary, the pilgriIlls who visited 
Jerusalem might safely follow the course of the Danube: 
in their journey and return they pas
ed through Philippopo- 
lis; and the sectaries, disguising their name and heresy, 
lnight accompany the French or German caravans to their 
respective countries. . The trade and dominion of Venice 
pel'\.aded the coast of the .Adriatic, and the hospitable re- 
public opened her bosom to foreigners of every climate and 
religion. Under the Byzantine standard, the Paulicians were 
often transported to the Greek provinces of Italy and Sicily: 
in peace ilnd \var, they freely converseù with strangers and 
natives, and their opinions were ::3ilently propagated in ROll1e, 
l\1ilan, and the kingdoms beyond the Alps.28 It was soon 
discovered, th
t nlany thousand Catholics of every rank, anù 
of either sex, h
d em braced the l\lanichæan heresy; and the 
flames which cOD::3umed twelve canons of Orleans was the 
first act and signal of persecution. The n
1Igarians,2o a 
name so innocent in its origin, so odious in its application, 
spread their branches over the face of Europe. United in 
common hatred of idolatry and Rome, they were connected 
by a form of episcopal and presbyterian govenul1ent; their 


29 The introduction of the Paulician
 into Italy and France is am- 
ply di-;cussed by )Iuratori (..A.ntiquitat. I
aliæ )Iedii ...J
:vi, tom. v. dis- 
sert. Ix. p. 81-152) and ßlosheim, (p. 379-382, 419-422.) Yet 
both have ovedookc-d a curious passage of "\Villiam the ...\pulian, who 
clearly describes them in a battle between th
 Grecks anù Normans, 
A. D. 1040, (in 
luratori, Script. Rerum Ital. toú'. v. p. 256 :) 
Cum Græci
 aderant quidam, quos pp;("imus ClTO!" 
Fecerat un.cnles, ct au ipso nOlllen hnhch.tnt. 


13ut he is so iç;norant of their doctrine as to make thcm fl kind of Sa- 
l)('llians or l'>atripassians. 
29 Bulgari, Boulg1'es, BOllgrrs, a national appellation, has be
n applied 
b
. the French as a term of reproach to usurers and unnatural sinners. 
The Pa.terilli, or Patelini, has becn made to 
ignify a smooth and flat- 
tering hypocrite, such as L4vocat Patelin of that original and plea.sant 
farce, (Ducange, Gloss. Latinitat. :Medii et Infimi .LEvi.) The 
Iani- 
chæans were lik.ewi
e named CatÌlari, or the pure, by corruption 
Ga:mr., S:c. 
VOTJ. V. 


q1 
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vaflous sects were discriminated by some fainter or darker 
shades of theology; but they generaHy agreed In the two 
prInciples, the contempt of the Old Testament and the denial 
of the body of Christ, either on the cross or in the eucharist. 
A confession of simple worship and blameless manners is 
extorted fro111 their enen1ies; and so high was their standard 
.)f perfection, that the increasing congregations were divided 
Into two classes of disciples, of those who practised, and of 
those who aspired. It was in the country of the Albigeois,30 
in the southern provinces of France, that the Paulicians were 
most deeply Ï1nplanted; and the same vicissitudes of martyr- 
dOln and revenge which had been displayed in the neighbor- 
hood of the Euphrates, were repeated in the thirteenth centu- 
ry on the banks of the Rhone. The laws of the Eastern 
elnperors were revived by Frederic the Second. The in- 
surgents of Tephrice were represented by the barons and 
cities of Languedoc: Pope Innocent III. surpassed the san- 
guinary fame of Theodora. It was in cruelty alone that her 
soldiers could equal the heroes of the Crusades, and the cru- 
elty of her priests was far excelled by the founders of the 
Inquisition; 31 an office more adapted to confirm, than to 
refute, the belief of an evil principle. T'he visible assemblies 
of the Paulicians, or Albigeois, were extirpated by fire and 
sword; and the bleeding remnant e:scaped by flight, conceal.. 
ment, or Catholic conformity. But the invincible spirit 
which they had kindled still lived and breathed in the 'Vest
 
ern world. In the state, in the church, and even in the 
cloister, a latent succession was preserved of the disciples of 
St. Paul; who protested against the tyranny of Rome, em. 
braced the Bible as the rule of faith, and purified their creed 


30 Of the lavn::, crusade, and persecution against the Albigeois, ø 
just, though general, idea is expressed by:J\losheim, (p. 4i7-481.) 
The detail In.dY be found in the ecclesiastical historians, ancient and 
modern, C:::.thl'lics find Protestants; and amongst these Fleury is tho 
most impartial and moderate. 
· :11 The Acts (Libel' Sententiarum) of the Inquisition of Tholouse 
(A. D. 130i-lS23) have been published by Limborch, (Amsteloda- 
mi, lô92,) with a previous History of the Inquisition in general. 
They deserved a more learned and critical editor. As we must not 
calumniate even Satan, or the Holy Office, I will observe, that of a 
list of criminals which fills nineteen folio pages, only fifteen men and 
four women were delivered to the secuhll' arm. 
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from all the visions of the Gnostic theology.* The struggles 
of \tVickliff in' England, of Huss in Bohemia, were premature 
and ineffectual; but the names of Zuinglius, Luther, and 
Calvin, are pronounced with gratitude as the deliverers of 
nations. 
A philosopher, who calculates the degree of their merit 
and the value of their reformation, will prudently ask from 
what articles of faith, above or against our reason, they have 
enfranchised the Christians; for such enfranchisement is 
doubtless a benefit so far as it lTIay be compatible with truth 
ltnd piety. After a fair disctlssion, we shall rather be sur- 
prised by the timidity, than scandalized by the freedom, of 
our first reformcrs. 32 'Vith the Jews, they adopted the 
belief and defence of all the Hebrew Scriptures, with all 
their prodigies, frOlTI the garden of Eden to the visions of 
the prophet Daniel; and they were bound, like the Catholics, 
to justify against the Jews the abolition of a divine law. In 
the great mysteries of the Trinity and Incarnation the reform- 
erg were severely orthodox: they freely adopted the theology 
of the four, or the six first councils; and with the Athanasian 
creed, they pronounced the eternal dmnnation of all who did 
not believe the Catholic faith. Transubstantiation, the invisi- 
ble change of the bread and wine intç the body and blood of 
Christ, is a tenet that may defy the po\yer of argument and 
pleasantry; but instead of consulting the evidence of their 
senses, of their sight, their feeling, and their taste, the firs
 
Protestants were entangled in their own scruples, and awed 
by the words of Jesus in the institution of the sacrament. 
Luther nlaintained a corporeal, and Calvin a real, presence 


32 The opinions and proceedings of the reformers are exposed in 
the second part of the general history of 
Iosheim; but the balance,. 
which he has held with so clear an eye, and so steady a hand. beg.ins. 
to incline in favor of his Lutheran brethren. 


· The popularity of "Milner's Historv of the Church'" ",'ith some read'- 
e.r
, may make it proper" to observe, that "his attempt to exculpate the Pau- 
hClans from the charge of Gnosticism or :Mal1icheism is in direct ùcfiance, 
if not in ignorance, of all the original authoriti('s. Gibbon himself, it 
appears, was not acquainted with the ,york of Photius, " Contra l\1anicheos 
Repullulantes," the first book of which was edited by 
lontfauçon, Bil>li- 
otheca Coisliniana, pars ii. p. 349, 37.3, the whole by 'V oIf, in his Anecdota 
Græca. Hamburg, 1722. Compare a 
.cry sensil>le tract, Letter to ReT. 
8. R. Maitland, by J. G. Dowling, M. À. . London, 1835.-M. 
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of Christ in the eucharist; and the opinion of Zuinglius, that 
it is no more than a spiritual communion, a simple lllemorial, 
has slowly prevailed in the reformed churches. 33 But the 
loss of one mystery was amply compensated by the stupen- 
dous doctrines of original sin, redemption, faith, grace, and 
predestination, which have been strained from the epistles of 
St. Paul. rrhese subtile questions had most assuredly been 
pr
pared by the fathers and schoolmen; but the final im- 
provement and popular use muy be attributed to the fi 1'st re- 
formers, who enforced them as the absolute and essential 
terms of Ralvation. Hitherto the weight of supernatural be- 
lief inclines against the Protestants; and many a sober 
Christian would rather admit that a wafer is God, than that 
God is a cruel and capricious tyrant. 
Yet the services of Luther and his rivals are solid and im- 
portant; and the philosopher must own his obligations to these 
fearless enthusiasts. 34 I. By their hands the lofty fabric of 
superstition, from the abuse of indulgences to the intercession 
()f the Virgin, has been levelled with the ground. :l\Iyriads 
of both sexes of the monastic profession were restored to tlw 
liberty and labors of social life. A hierarchy of saints and 
angels, of imperfect and subordinate deities, were stripped of 
thcir temporal power, and reduced to the enjoyment of celes- 
tial hat)piness; their irnages and relics were banished from 
the church; and the credulity of the people was no longer 
nuurished with the daily repetition of llliracles and visions. 
The imitation of Paganism was supplied by a pure and spirit- · 
ual worship of prayer and thanksgiving, the most worthy of 
lllan, the least unworthy of the Deity. It only remains to ob- 
serve, whether' such sublime simplicity be consistent witI-, 
popular devotion; whether the vulgar, in the absence of all 
visible objects, will not be inflamed by enthusiasm, or insen- 
sibly subside in languor and indifference. II. The chain of 


33 Under Edward VI. our reformation ''ras more bold and perfeí't : 
but in the fundamental mticlcs of the church of England, a strong 
find explicit declaration against the real presence was obliteI"atecl in 
the original copy, to please the people, or the I..utherans, or Queen. 
Elizabeth, (Burnet'b History of the Reformation, vol. ü. p. 82, 128, 
302. ) 
34 "Had it not been for such men as I...uther and myself," said tho 
fanatic 'rhi5ton to Halley the philosopher, "you woulâ now bf' kneel- 
ing before an image of St. 'Yinifn:d." 
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nuthority was broken, 'Jllhich restrains the bigot from thinking 
as he pleases, and the slave frOlll. speaking as he thinks: the 
popes, fathers, and councils, were no longer the supreme and 
infallible judges of the world; and each Christian was taught 
to acknowledge no law but the Scriptures, no interpreter but 
his own conscience. This freedOlll, however, was the conse- 
quence, rather than the design, of the Reformation. 'fhe 
patriot reformers were ambitious of succeeding the tyrants 
whom they had dethroned. They imposed with equal rigor 
their creeds and confessions; they asserted the right of the 
magistrate to punish heretics with death. The pious or per- 
sonal animosity of Calvin proscribed in Servetus 3.3 the guilt 
of his own rebellion; 36 and the flames of Smithfield, in which 
]1e was afterwards consumed, had been kindled for the Ana- 
baptists by the zeal of Cranmer. 37 The nature of the tiger 
was the same, but he was gradually deprived of his teeth and 
fangs. A spiritual and temporal kingdom was possessed by 
the ROlnan pontiff: the Protestant doctors were subjects of 


35 The article of Servet in the Dictionnaire Critique of Chauffepie 
is the best account which I have seen of this shameful transaction. 
See likewise the Abbé dlA.rtigny, Kouveaux 1tlémoires d'Histoire, 
&c., tom. ii. p. 5.3-1.31. . 
36 I am more deeply scandalized at the single execution of Serve- 
tus, than at the hecatomb3 which have blazed in the Auto da Fès 
of Spain and Portugal. 1. The zeal of Calvin scem
 to have been 
· envenomed by personal malice, and perhaps envy. Hc accused his 
ad ,-ersary before their common enemies, the j udg'es of Vienna, and 
betrayed, for his destruction, the sacred trust of a private correspond- 
ence. 2. The deed of cruelty was not varnished by the pretence of 
danger to the church or state. In his passage through Geneva, Ser- 
vetus was a harmless stranger, who neither preached, nor printed, nor 
made proselytes. 3. A Catholic inqui5itor yields the same obedience 
which he requires, but Calvin violated the golden rule of doing as he 
would be done by; a rule which I read in Do moral treatise of Isocra- 
tes (in Nicocle, tom. i. p. g;j, edit. Battie) four hundred years before 
the publication of the Gospel. *" (, A ,túa XOI'LE
 tl(f' h'(!()JJI Ò
}' í
EOt3f, 
'Y<<iha Toìt; Ulì.Ol
 id, nOlEÌn. 
37 See Burnet, vol. ii. p. 84-86. The sense and humanity of the 
young king were oppressed by the authority of the primate. 


· Gibbon has not accurately rendered tile sense of this passage, which 
does not contain the maxim of charity, Do unto ethers as you would they 
slwuld do unto YOlt, but simply the maxim of justice, Do not to others that 
which wOJ.ld offend you if they should do it to you. - G. 
.1* 
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an humble rank, without rèvenue or judisdiction. His dccreús 
were consecrated by the antiquity of the Catholic church: 
their arguments and dispu.tes were subnlitted to the people; 
and their appeal to private judgment Was accepted beyond 
their wishes, by curiosity and enthusiasm. Since the days of 
Luther and Calvin, a secret reformatioil has been silently 
working in the bosorn of the reforrned churches; many weeds 
of prejudice were eradicated; and the disciples of Erasmus 38 
diffused a spirit of freedonl and rnoderation. The liberty of 
conscience has been claimed as a COl1unon benefit, an inalien- 
able right: 39 the free governlnents of Holland 40 and Eng- 
land 41 introduced the practice of toleration; and the narrow 
Ð llowance of the laws has been enlarged by the prudence and 
humanity of the tilnes. In the exercise, the Inind has under- 
stood the limits of its powers, and the words and shadows that 
lTIight alnuse the child can no longer satisfy his Inanly reason. 
'rhe volumes of controversy are overspread with cobwebs: 
the doctrine of a Protestant church is far removed from the 
Inlow ledge or belief of its private members; and the forms 
of orthodoxy, the articles of faith, åre subscribed with a sigh, 
or a slnile, by the modern clergy. Yet the friends of Chris- 
tianity are alarmed at the boundless impulse of inquiry and 
scepticism. The predictions of the Catholics are accom- 
plished: the web of rnystery is unravelled by the Arminians, 
Arians, and Socinians, ,ýhose nurnber nlust not be computed 


. 


38 Erasmus may be considered as the father of rational theology. 
ASter a slumber of a hundred ycars, it was revived by thc Arminians 
of Ilolland, Grotius, Limborch, and Le Clerc; in England by Chil- 
lingworth, the latitudinarians of Cambridge, (Burnet, Hist. of Own 
'rimes, vol. i. p. 261-268, octavo edition,) Tillotson, Clarke, Hoad- 
lev, &c. 

39 I am sorry to observe, that the threc 'writers of the last age, by 
whom the rights of toleration have been so nobly defended, Bayle, 
Leibnitz, and Locke, are all laymen and philosophers. 
40 See the excellcnt chapter of Sir "Tilliam Temple on the Religion 
of the United Provinccs. I am not satisfied with Grotius, (de Rebus 
Bolgicis, Annal. 1. i. p. 13, 14, edit. in 12mo.,) who approves the Im- 
periallaws of persecution, and only condemns the bloody tribunal of 
the inquisition. 
41 Sir \Yilliam Blackstone (Commentarim;, vol. iv. p. 53, 54:) ex- 
plains the law of England as it was fixed at the Revolution. The 
exceptions of Papists, and of those who deny the Trinity, would still 
; ea'\"c a tolerable scope for persecution, if the national spirit were net 
<!lore effectual than a hundrcd statutes. 
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frorn their separate congregations; and the T..iJbrs of Reve1a- 
tion are shaken by those men who preserve the name without 
the substance of religion, who indulge the lic(:'nse without the 
temper of philosophy.42 * 


. 


42 I shall recommend to public animadversion two passages in Dr. 
Priestley, which betray the ultimate tendency of tÜs opinions. At 
the first of these (IIist. of the Corruptions of Chri3
innity, vol. i. p. 
275, 276) the priest, at the second (vol. ii. p.484) the magistrate, may 
tremble! 


* There is something ludicrous, if it were not offen;'ive, in Gibbon hold- 
ing up to "public animadyersion" the opinions of any believer in Chris- 
tianity, however imperfect his creed. The observations which the whole 
of this passage on the eIfects of the reformation, in which much truth and 
justice is mingled ,vith much prejudice, would suggest, could not possibly 
be compressed into a note; and would indeed embrace the whole religious 
Rnd irreligious history of the time which has elapsed sincp Gib1JOll wrote. 
-:M. 
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CHltp.rER LV. 


. 


THE BULGARIANS. - ORIGIN, l\IIGRATIONS, AND SETTlEmENT 
OF THE HUNGARIANS. - THEIR INROADS IN THE EAST AKD 
WEST. - THE l\10NARCHY OF RUSSIA. - GEOGRAPHY AjXD 
TRADE. - "\V ARS OF THE RUSSIANS AGAINST THE GREEK 
E1\IPIRE. - CONVERSION OF THE BARBARIANS. 


UNDER the reign of Constantine the grandson of .Heraclius, 
the ancient barrier of the Danube, so often violated and so 
often restored, was irretrievably swept away by a new deluge 
of Barbarians. Their progl'ess was favored by the caliphs, 
their ID1known and accidental auxiliaries: the Roman legions 
\Vete occupied in Asia; and after the loss of Syria, Egypt, 
and Africa, .the Cæsars were twice reduced to the danger and 
disgrace of defending their capital against the Saracens. If, 
in the account of this interesting people, I have deviated from 
the strict and original line of my undertaking, the merit of 
the subject will hide n1Y transgression, or solicit 111Y excuse. 
In the East, in the "\Vest, in war, in religion, in science, in 
their prosperity, and in their decay, the Arabians press them- 
selves on our curiosity: the first overthrow of the church and 
en1pire of the Greeks may be imputed to their arms; and the 
disciples of l\Iahomet still hold the civil and religious sceptre 
of the Oriental world. But the same labor would be lln\VOr- 
thily bestowed on the swanns of savages, who, between the 
seventh and the twelfth cen
ury, descended fron1 the plains 
of Scythia, in transient inroad or perpetual emigration.! 
Their names are uncouth, their origins doubtful, their actions 
obscure, their superstition was blind, {heir valor brutal, and 
the uniformity of their public and private lives was neither 
softened by innocence nor refined by policy. The majesty 


1 All the pa'5sages of the Byzantine history '\vhich relate to t}Je 
Barbarians are compiled, methodized, and transcribed, in a Latin 
version, by the laborious John Gotthelf Stritter, in his "l\lemoriæ 
l->opulorum, ad Danubium, Pontu111. Euxinum, Paluc1em 1Iæoticlem, 
Caucasum, :Mare Caspium, et inae 
la
is ad Scptemtriones incolen- 
Hum." Petropoli, 1771-1779 j in four tomes, or six volumes, in 4to. 
But the fashion has not enhanced the rric
 of theso ra'w materials. 
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of the Byzantine throne repelled and survived their disonlcr1y 
attacks; the greater part of these Barbarians has disappeared 
without leaving any memorial of thei r exi:;;tence, and the des- 
picable renlnant continues, and 111ay long continue, to groan 
under the dominion of a foreign tyrant. From the antiquities 
of, I. BuLgarians, II. IIungw'ialls, and, III. Russians, I shall. 
content myself with selecting such facts as yet deserve to be 
remembereù. The conquests of the, IV. :N ORl\IAXS, and the 
1110narchy of the, V. TURKS, will naturally terminate in the 
nlemorable Crusades to the Holy Land, and the double fa1 1 
of the city and enlpire of Constantine. 
I. In his rnarch to Italy, Theodoric 2 the Gstrogoth had 
trampled on the arms of the Bulgarians. After this defeat, 
the name and the nation are lost during a century and a half; 
and it may be suspected that the same or a silnilar appella- 
tion was revived by strange colonies f1'0111 the Borysthenes, 
the Tanais, or the Volga. A king of the ancient Bulgaria 
 
bequeathed to his five sons a last lesson of 1110deration and 
concord. It was received as youth has ever receivcd the 
counsels of age and experience: the fivc princes buried thcir 
father; divided his subjects and cattle; forgot his advice; 
separated from each other; and wandered in quest of fortune 
till we find the 1110st adventurous in the heart of Italy, under 
the protection of the exarch of Ravenna. 4 But the stream 
of emigration was directed or impelled towards the capital. 
The modern Bulgaria, along the southern banks of the Dan- 
ube, was sta111ped with the name and image which it has 
retained to thc present hour: the new conq nerors successively 
acquired, by war or trcaty, the Roman provinces of Dardania, 
Thessaly, and the two Epirus ; 5 the ecclesiastical suprelnacy 


2 IIist. vol. iy. p. 11. 
3 Theophanes, p. 296-209. Anastasius, p. 113. Nicephorus, C. P. 
p. 22, 23. Theophanes places the old Bulgaria on the bankc; of the 
Atell or Volga.; but he depriyes himself of all geographical credit, 
by discharging that river into the Euxine Sea. 
4 Paul. Diacon. de Gestis La!1gobard. 1. v. c. 29, p. 881, 882. The 
apparent difference between the Lombard historian and the above- 
mentioned Greeks, is easily reconciled by Camillo Pellegrino (de Du
 
catù Beneventano, dissert. vii. in the Scriptores Rerum Ital. tom. v. 
p. 186, 187) and Bm'ctti, (Chorograph. Italiæ :l\Iedii .lEvi, p. 273, &c. 
This Bulgarian colony was planted in a vacant district of Samnimn. 
ancllcarned the Latin, without forgetting their native language. 
Ú Thesc provinces 01" the Greek idiom and empire are assigned t(' 
the Btùgal"ian king<Ì01n in thc ùiSi)llto of ecclcsiaojtical jurisrlictio: 
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was translated frOlll the native city of Justmian; and, in. their 
prosperous age, the obscure town of Lychnidus, or AchricJa, 
was honored with the throne of a king and a patriarch.G The 
unquestionable evidence of language attests the descent of the 
Bulgarians from the original stock of the Sclavonian, or 1110re 
properly Slavonian, race; 7 and the kindred bands of Servi- 
-ans, Bosnians, Rascians, Croatians, 'Valachians,8 &c., followed 
either the standard or the example of the leading tribe. FrOlll 
the Euxine to the Adriatic, in the state of captives, or subjects, 
or allies, or enemies, of the Greek empire, they overspread 
the land; and the national appellation of the SLAVES 9 has 
been degrad
d by chance or nlalice from the signification 
of glory to that of servitude. 10 An10ng these colonies, the 


between the patriarchs of Rome allcl Constall'tinople, (Baronius, 
Annal. Eccles. A. D. 809, No. 75.) 
6 The situation and royalty of Lychnidus, or Achrida, are clearly 
expressed in Ceclrenus, (p. 713.) The removal of an archbishop or 
patriarch from J ustinianea prima to Lychnidus, anù at length to Ter- 
novo, has produced some perplexity in the ideas or language of the 
Greeks, ()[icephorus Gregora'5, 1. ii. c. 2, p. 14, 15. Thomassin, Dis- 
cipline de l'Eglise, tom. i. 1. i. c. 19, 23;) and a Frenchman (DI An- 
ville) is more accurately skilled in the geography of their own country, 
(Rist. ùe l' Académie des Inscriptions, tom. xxxi.) 
7 Chalcocondyles, a competent judge, affirms the identity of tho 
language of the Dalmatians, Bosnians, Servians, Bulgarians, Poles, 
(de Uebus Turcicis, 1. x. p. 283,) and elsewhere of the Bohemians, 
(1. ii. p. 38.) The same author has marked the separate idiom of the 
Hungarians.*- 
t! t;ee the work of John Chri:3topher de Jordan, de Originibus 
Sclavicis, Vindobonæ, 1745, ill four parts, or two volumes in folio. 
lEs collections and researches are useful to elucidate the antiquities 
of Bohemia mId the adjacent countries; but his plan is narrow, his 
style barbarous, his criticism shallow, and the Aulic counsellor is not 
free from the prejudices of a Bohemian.t · 
9 Jordan subscribcs to the well-known ancl probable derivation from 
Slw)(t, lr"us, gloda, a word of familiar use in the different dialects and 
parts of speech, and which forms the termination of the most illustri- 
ous names, (de Originibus Sclavicis, pars i. p. 40. pars iv. p. 101, 102.) 
IU This conversion of a national into an appellative name appears to 
have arisen in the viiith century, in the Oriental France, where the 
princes and bishops were rich in Sclavonian captives, not of the :Bo- 
hemian, (exclaims J orclan,) but of Sorabian race. From thence the 


* The Slavonian languages are no doubt Indo-European, though an 
original branch of that great family, comprehending the various dialects 
named by Gibbon and others. Shafarik, t. 33. -:M. 1845. 
t 'Ve have at length a profound and satisfactory work on the Slavonian 
races, Shafarik, Slawi::;che Alterthumcr, B. 2, Leipzig, 184.3. -l\I. 1845. 
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Chrobatians,l1 or Croats, who now attend the nlotions of an 
Austrian anny, are the descendants of a mighty people, the 
conq uerors and sovereigns of Dalrnatia. The maritime cities, 
and of these the infant republic of Ragusa, implored the aid 
and instructions of the Byzantine court: they were advised 
by the InagnanirDous Basil to reserve a small aclu10wledg- 
Blent of their fiJelity to the Roman empire, and to appease, 
by an annual tribute, the wrath of these irresistible Barbari- 
ans. The kingdol1l of Croatia was shared by eleven Zoupans, 
or feudatory lords; and their united forces were numbered 
at sixty thousand horse and one hundred thousand foot. A 
long sea-coast, indented with capacious harbors, covered with 
a string of islands, and almost in. sight of the Italian shores, 
disposed both the natives and strangers to the practice of 
navigation. The boats or brigantines of the Croats were 
constructed after the fashion of the old Liburnians: one hun- 
dred and eighty vessels may excite the idea of a respectable 
navy; but our seamen will sll1ile at the allowance of ten, or 
twenty, or forty, men for each of these ships of war. They 
. were gradually converted to the nlOl'e honorahle service of 
commerce; yet the Sclavonian pirates were still frequent and 
dangerous; and it was not before the close of the tenth cen- 
tury'-- that the freedom and sovereignty of the Gulf were effec- 
tually vindicated by the Venptian republic)2 The ancestors 
of these Dalmatian kings were equally removed fron} the use 
and abuse of navigation: they dwelt in the 'Vhite Croatia, in 
the inland regions of Silesia and Little Poland, thirty days' 
journey, according to the Greek computation, from the- sea of 
darkness. 
The glory of the Bulgarians ]3 was confined to a narrow 


word was extended to general use, to the modern languages, and 
even to the style of the last Byzantines, (see the Greek and Latin 
Glossaries of Dur.allge.) The confusion of the 
E?(JJ.II', or Seryian
, 
with the Latin !5erlJi, was still more fortunate and familiar, (Constant. 
Porphyr. de .Aclministrando Imperio, c. 32, p. 99.) 
11 The emperor Constantine J>orphyrogenitus, most accurate for his 
own times, most fabulous for preceding ages, de3cribes the Sclavo- 
nians of Dalmatia, (c. 29-:36.) 
12 See the anonymous Chronicle of the xith century, ascribed to 
John Sagorninus, (p.91-102,) and that composed in the xivth by 
the Doge, Andrew Dandolo, (Script. Rerum Ital. tom. xii. p. 227- 
230;) the two oldest monuments of the history of Venice. 
13 The first kingdom of the Bulgarians may be found, under the 
proper data
, in the .A11nals of Ccdrenus and Zonaras. The Byzantine 
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scope both of time and place. In the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies, they reigned to the south of the Danube; but the more 
powerful nations that had followed their emigration repelled 
aU r.eturn to the north and all progress to the west. Yet in 
the obscure catalogue of their exploits, they rriight boast an 
hunol' which had hitherto been appropriated to the Goths; 
that of slaying in battle one of the successors of Augustus and 
Constantine. The emperor Nicephorus had lost his fame in 
the Arabian, he lost his life in the Sclavonian, war. In his 
fi r
t operations he advanced with boldness and success into 
the centre of Bulgaria, and burnt the royal court, which was 
probably no 1110re than an edifice and village of timber. But 
while he searched the spoil and refused all offers of treaty, 
his enemies collected their spirits and their forces: the passes 
of retreat were insuperably barred; and the trembling Ni- 
cephorus was heard to exclain1, "Alas, alas! unless' we could 
assume the wings of birds, we cannot hope to escape." Two 
days he waited his fate in the inactivity of despair; but, on 
the morning of the third, the Bulgaritlns surprised the camp, 
aud the ROlTIan prince, with the great officers of the empire, 
were slaughtered in thp-ir tents. The body of Valens had 
been saved from insult; but the head of Nicephorus was 
exposed on a spear, and his skull, enchased with gold, \\as 
often l'eplenished in the feasts of victory. The Greeks be- 
wailed the dishonor of tbe throne; but they acknowledged the 
just punishment of avarice and cruelty. This savage cup was 
deeply tinctured with the l11anners of the Scythian wilderness; 
but they were softened before the end of the SaIl1e century by 
a peaceful intercourse with the Greeks, the possession of a 
cultivated region, and the introduction of the Christian w.or- 
ship. The nobles of Bulgaria were educated in the schools 
and palace of Constantinople; and Simeon,14 a youth of the 
royal line, was i nst rLlcteJ in the rhetoric of Demosthenes and 
the 10gic of Aj'istotle. lIe relinquished the profession of a 
l110nk for that of a king and warrior; and in his reign of more 


matf'rial
 are collected by Strittpr, pI(.m,}riæ Populorum, tom. ii. 
p:n....; ii. p. 4-11- ' )4 ï:) and the series of their kinr;s is di
poseJ and !'et- 
tIed h
- Duca'1
e, (Fam. By,mIlt. p. 30;)-318.) 
14 ::;iillCOllcm 
cmi-lin"t:'cum e:,,,e aif'bant. eo quod il pueritiÙ By- 
zant
i l>cmosthcniR rhetoricam et Aristotelis syllogism os didicerat. 
(Liutprand, 1. iii. c. 8.) He Bays in rmothcr placc, Simeon, forti:; bolla- 
tor, .Bulgariæ pn.{:crat; ChristialluB, sed vicinis Græci::; vaide inimicus, 
1. i. 6. 2.) 
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than f')rty years, Bulgaria assumed a rank among the civilized 
{1owers of the earth. The Greeks, whom he repeatedly 
attacked, derived a faint consolation from indulging them- 
seh'es in the reproaches of perfidy and sacrilege. They' pUl.- 

hased the aid of the Pa.gan Turks; but Simeon, in a second 
battle, redeemed the loss of the first, at a time when it was 
esteemed a victory to elude the anTIS of that fOrl11idable nation. 
The Servians were o\-erthrown, made captive" and dispersed; 
and (nose '\vho visited the country before their restoration 
could discoycr no more than fifty vagrants, without women or 
children, who extorted a precarious subsistence f1'0111 the 
cha<;;c. On classic ground, on the banks of the Achelöus, the 
, Greeks wcre defeated; their horn was broken by the strength 
of the Barbaric Hercules.1 5 I-Ie forn1cd the siege of Con- 
stÐntinople; and, in a personal conference with the em"peror, 
Simeon imposed the conditions of peace. They met with 
the 1110st j
alous precautions: the royal galley was drawn 
close to an artificial and well-fortified platform; and the 
111ajesty of the purple was emulated by the pomp of the Dul. 
ganan. "Are you a Christian? " said the hU111ble Romanus: 
"it is your duty to ab
tain from the blood of your fellow- 
Christians. Has the thirst of riches sed uced you frOtTI the bless- 
ings of peace? Sheathe your sword,. open your hand, and I 
wiiI satiate the utmost measure of your desires." The recon- 

iìiation was sealed by a domestic alliance; the freedom of 
trade was granted or restored; the first honors of th(> court 
were securcd to the friends of Bulgaria, above the ambas- 
sal10rs of enemies or strangers; 16 and her princes were dig- 
nified with the high and iln'idious title of Basileus, or emperor. 
But this friendship was soon disturbed: after the death of 
S
llleon, the nations were again in arms; his feeble succes. 


lð 


- Ri;;idum fera dextcra eornu 
Dum tenet, infì'cgit, truneJ que à. fronte reyellit. 
Ovid (Metamorph. ix. 1-100) has boldly painted the combat of the 
river god and the hero; the native and the strangtr. 
16 The ambas
ador of Otho was provoked by the Greek excuses, 
cum Christoph0ri iili.1mPetrus Bulgarorum Vasdeus conjugem duceret, 
Symplw'/l((', id E'st cOl
sonantia, scrip to juramcnto firmata sunt, ut om- 
nium gentium AjXJstJl:y. id est nllnciis, penes 110S Bulgarorum Apostoli 
præponant1:1". hûno:-el't:U", diligantur, (Liutprand in Legatione, p. 482.) 
See the Ccrcmoniale of Constantine Porphyrogcllitus, tom. i. p. 82, 
tom. ii. p. 423, 430, 43{, 43.j, 443, 4.14, 4: 16, '1-17, with-the annotations 
of Iteiskc. 


VOJ
. V. 
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SOl'S ,,,ere divided and extingùished ; and, in the beginning of 
the eleventh century, the second Bm;:il, who was bOfl1 in the 
purple, deserved the &ppcHation of conqueror of tÌ1e Bulga.. 
rians.' His avarice was in some n!-CaSU1'C gratified by a treas- 
ure of foyr hundred thousand pounds sterli}lg, (teu thousand 
p01m.ds' weigJ1t of gold ,) which he found in the palace of 
Lychnidus. His cruelty iIlflicted a cool and exquisite ven- 
geance on fifteen thOU&'111d captives who had been guilty of 
tho defence of their count!
y. They were deprived of sight; 
but to one of each 11undred a :3ingle eye was left, that he 
111ight conduct his blind century to the presence of their king. 
Their king is said to have expired of grief and horror; the 
nation was- awed by this tenible exmnple; the Bulgarians 
were swept away from their settlements, rind CirCU1TIScribed 
within a narrow province; the surviving chiefs bequeathed 
to their cl1ildn
n the advice of patience and the duty of re- 
venge.. 
II. \Vhen the b.Ia
k swann of Hungariang first hung over 
Europe, above nine hundred years aftcr tb
 Christian æra 7 
they were nlistaken by fear and super
tition for the Gog anù 
l\lagog of the Scriptures, the 
igns and forerunners of the end 
of the world.l 7 Since the introdu
tion of letters, they have 
explored their own antiquities with a strong and laudable im- 
pulse of patriotic curiosity)8 Their rational criticism can no 
lunger be amusel1 with a ,':J,in pedigree of Attila and the Huns; 
but they complain that their primitive records have perished 


17 A bishop of \Vurtzburgh submitted t
1Ís opinion to a reverend 
nbbot; but he more gravely decided, that Gog ancl1\Iagog were the 
spiritual persecutors of the chÜreh; sinee Gog signifies the root, th.o 
pride of the HcresÍarchs, and ::.\Ia
og what comcs from the root, the 
propagation of thei:r sects. Yet thc5c men onee commanderl the re- 
spect of mankind, (Fleury, Jlist. Eccles. tom. xi. p. 69-1, &e.) 
18 The two nationaì authors, from whom I have derived the most 
assistance, arc George Pray (Diss.crtationes and Annalcs veterum Hun- 
garorum, &Cr, Yindobonæ, 1775, in folio) and Stephen Katona, 
(JIist. Critica Ducum et Regum Hungariæ Stirpís Arpaclianæ, l)æs- 
tini, 1778-1781,5 vols. in octayo.) The fÌr..;t embraces a large and 
often c.onjec.tural space; the latter, by his learning, judgmcI
t, and 
perspicuity. dc
erves the name of a critical historian.. 


. Compare Engel, Geschichte des Ungrischen Re-ichs und seiner Neben- 

ander, HaUe, 1797, and Mailath, Oeschichtc der 
lagyaren, ''''ien, 1828. 
In an appendix to the latter work will be found a bricf abstract of the 
8peculations (for it is difficult to consider th('m m0re) which have been 
adyanced by th
 le>arned, on the origin of the ::\lagyar and the Hungaria.n 
nation. Compare 101. ,.i. 'P. 35, note. -)1. 
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in the Tartar war; that the truth or fiction of their rustic 
songs is long since forgotten; and that the fragments of a 
rude chronicle 19 must be painfully reconciled with the con- 
telnporary though foreign intelligence of the 1111perial geog- 
rapher.
.!O lJlagiar is the national and oriental denomination 
of the IIungarians; but, among the tribes of Scythia, they 
are distingui
hcd by the Greeks under the proper and .pecu- 
liar name of Turks, as the descendants of that mighty people 
who had conquereù anù reigned f1'o111 China to the Volga. 
The Pannon
an colony pTeserved a correspondence of trade 
and amity with the eastern Turks on the confines of Persia; 
awl after a sep3.ratiol1 of three .hundred and fifty years, the 
n1Íssionaries of the king of IIungary discovered and visited 
their ancient country near the banks of the Volga. They 
were hospitably ente1'ta.ined by a people of Pagans and Sav- 
ages who still bore the name of Hungarians; conversed in 
their native tongue, recollected a tradition of their long-lost 
brethren, and listened with an1azement to the marvellous tale 
of their new kingdorn and religion. 1"'he zeal of conversion 
was animated by thc interest of consanguinity; and one of 
the greatest of their princes had forined the generous, though 
fruitless, design of replcnishing the solitude of Pannonia by 
this domestic colony from the heart of Tartary.21 Fron1 this 
primitive country they were drivcn to the ,V cst by the tide 
of war and emigration, by the weight of the n101'e distant 
tribes, who at the smne time were fugitives and conquerors.* 


]9 The author of this Chronicle is styled tho. notary of ICing Bela. 
Katona has assigned him to the xiith c.cntury, amI defcnds his char- 
aeter against the hyperc.ritic.ism of Pray. This rude annalist must 
have transcribed some historical l'ecords, since he could a1firm with 
dignity, rejectis faltiis fabulis rustieorum, et garrulo c.antlÌ joculatorum. 
In the xvth century, these fables were collected by Thurotzius, and 
embellished by the Italian BonfÌnius. See the Preliminary Discourse 
in the lEst. Critica lJucum, p. 7-33. 
2U See Constantine de Admillistranc10 Imrerio, c. 3, 4, 13, 38-42. 
Katona has nicely fixed the composition of this work to the years 949, 
9.30,9.31, (p. 4-7.) The c.Ìitical historian (p. 31--107) endeavors to 
proye the existence, and to relate the actions, of a first duke Almus, 
the father of Arpad, who is tacitly rejected by Constantinc. 
21 Pray (Dissert. p. 37-30, &c.) produces and illu
trates the origi- 
nal pa:;sages of the Hungarian mis:5ionaries, };onfinius and .J."Eneas 
t5ylyius. 


.. In the deserts to the south-east of Astrakhan haye been found the 
rums Qf a city named MRdchar, "hicIt proye'3 the rc'
;idence of the Hunga- 
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Reason or fortune directed their course towards the frontiers 
of the Ron1an empire: they halted in the usual stations 
along the banks of the great river::;; and in the territories ot" 
lUoscow, KlOW, and l'.Ioldavia, some ,:estiges have been dis- 
coverf:'d of their tcmporary residence. In this long and vari- 
ous peregrination, they could not always escape the dominion 
of the 
tronger; and the purity of their bloorl was improved 
or sullied by the mixture of a foreign race: from a motive 
nf compulsion, or choice, several tribes of the Chazars were 

ssociated to the standard of their ancient vassals; introduced 
the use of a spcond "language; and obtained by their superior 
l"enown the l110st honorable place in the front of battle. The 
rnilitary force of the Turks and their allies 111arched in seven 

C(ual and artificial divisions; each division was forn1ed of 
t1-}irty thousand eight hundred and fif
y-seven warriors, and 
t),e proportion of W0111en, children, and servants, supposes and 
rf'quires at least a million of en1igrants. Their public coun- 
8p. 1 s were directed by seven vayvods, or hereditary chiefs; 
bl1t the experience of discord and weakness reco111mended the 
Inore simple and vigorous administration of a single person. 
The sceptre, ,vhich had been declined by the modest Lebedias, 
was granted to the birth or Inerit of Almus and his son Arpad, 
and the authority of the supreme khan of the Chazars con- 
fÌrmed the engagelTIent of the prince and people; of the peo- 
ple to obey his cornmands, of the prince to consult their hap- 
piness and glory. 
'Vith this narrative we might be reasonably content, if the 
pet1ctration of modern learning had not opened a new and 
larp;er prospect of the antiquities of nations. The Hungarian 
lan
uage stands alone, and as it weye insulated, anlong the 
Scllvonian dialects; but it bears a close and clear affinity to 
the idion1s of the Fennic racc,2:! of an obsoietc and savage 


21 Fischer in the Quæstiones Pctropolitanæ, de Origine Ungrorum, 
and Prav. Dis
crtat. i. ii. iii. &c., have drawn up several comparativo 
tah} -'8 of the HUil[;arirl.l1 with the Fcnnic dialects. The affinity is in- 
dC2/'i. striking, but the lists are short; the worels are PUl"l)osely chosen; 
and [read in the learned Bayer, 
 Comment. Academ. Petropol. tom. 


ria-no 01' Magiar in those regions. l'récis de la Géog. Univ. par :Malta 
Bnll , '.01. i. p. 3.53. - G. .. . 
TJ is is contested by Klaproth mIll::; Trayels, ('. XX1. Madschar, (he 
"ta.t .) in old Tartar, means" },ton o buildinr
:' T
;
 'U.tS a Tar
ar city 
'ller. 
ncd by the :\Inholl1etan wTit ';''''. - ".-. 
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race, which fOl"l11erly occupied the nortnern regions of Asia 
and Europe.* The genuine appellation of Ugri or Igo1lrs is 
found on the western confines of China; 23 their rnigration to 
the . banks of the lrtish is attested. by Tartar evidence; 
4 a 
simibr name and language are detected in the southern parts 
of Sibet"ia ;:!,) and the remains of the Fennic tribes are widely, 
though thinly, scattered frOt11 the sources of the Ohy to the 
shores of Lapland. 26 The consanguinity of the HU0garians 
and Laplanders \\ ould display.the powerful energy of climate 
on the children cf a COl11rnon parent; the lively con":rast be- 
tween the bold adventurers who are intoxicated with t
e wines 
of the Danube, and the wretched fugitives who are Ì111mersed 
beneath the snows of the polar ëircle. AnDs and freedOtn 
have ever been the ruling, though too often the unsuccessful, 
passion of the Hungarians, who are endowed by nature with 
a vigorous constitution of soul and body.27 Extrerne cold 
has diminished the stature and congealed the facult
es of the 
Laplanders; and the arctic tribes, alone amohg the sons of 
111en, are ignorant of war, and unconscious of hmnan blood; 


Hungarian has adopted many Fcnnic words, (innumeras voces,) it 
essentially differs toto genio et natura. 
:!3 In the region of Turfan, which is clearly and minutely described 
by the Chine
e Geographers, (Uaubil, lIist. du Grand Gcngiscan, 
p. 13; De Guignes, lIist. des Huns, tom. ii. p. 31, &c.) 
24 Rist. Généalogique des Tartars, par Abulghazi Bahadur Khan, 
partie ii. p. 90-98. . 
2;; In their journey to Pekin, both Isbrand Ives (Harris's Collection 
of Voyages and Travels, vol. ii. p. 920, 921) and Bell (Travels, vol. i. 
p. 174) found the V ogulitz in the neighborhood of Tobolsi\.y. By the 
torturc3 of the etymological art, Ugur and rogul are rectuced to the 
same name; the circumjac.ënt mountains leally bear the appellation 
of UgJ"ian; and of all the Fcnnic dialec.ts, the V oguliall is the nearest 
to the Hungarian, (Fischer, Di:5scrt. i. p. 20-30. })ray, Di:3sert. ii. 
p. 31-:34:.) 
:!6 'the eight tribcs of the Fcnnic race are described iIi. the eurious 
work of 
1. Le\Teq ue, (lEst. des Peuples soum.i5 à la DoD" :nation de la 
Uussie, tom. ii. p. 3ö1-5:H.) 
27 This picture of the Hungarians and Bulgarians is c>11icfly drawn 
from the Taefcs of Leo, p. 7:JJ-801, and the Latin \nna1:;, whi
h 
are alleged Ly Bf.-ronius, Pagi, and 
Iuratori, A. D. 889, .\:c. 


... The connection between the 
Iagyar language. and tq f. of the Fmlls 
is n3W almost generally admitted. Klaproth, Aosia. Poly
 ' ta, p. 188, ..\:
. 
Malte..Emn, tom. vi. p. n3, &c. - ::\1. 
3f> * 
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a happy ignorance, if reason and virtue \-vere the guardians 
of thcir peace ! 28 
It is the observation of the Imperial author of the Tactics,
9 
that all the Scythian hordes resen1bled each other in their 
pastoral and n;ilitary life, that they all practised the same 
llleans of suLsistence, and employed the S3.me instruments of 
destruction. 
yt he adds, that the two nations of Bulgarians 
and Hungarians "vere superior to .their brethren, and similar 
to each other, in the imprOVç111ents, however rude, of -their 
discipline and government: their visible likeness determines 
Leo to confound his friends and enemies in one common de- 
scription; and the picture may be heightened by some strokes 
from their contemporaries 'of the tenth century. Except the 
Inerit and faIlle of military prowess, all that is valued by 
mankind appeared vile and contemptible to these Barbarians, 
whose native fierceness was stimulated by the consciousness 
of numbers and freedom. The tents of the Hungarians were 
of leather, their garments of fur; they slmYf'd their hair, and 
scarified their faces: in speech they were slow, in action 
prompt, in treaty perfid ious; anù they shared the common 
reproach of Barbarians, too ignorant to conceive the impor- 
tance of truth, too proud to deny or palliate the breach of 
thpir most solemn engagements. Their sin1plicity has been 
praised; yet they abstained only from the luxury they had 
nc,'cr known; \"hatever they saw, they coveted; their desires 
were insatiate, and their sole industry was the hand of vio- 
lence and rapine. By the definition of a pastoral nation, I 
have recalled a long description of the economy, the warfare, 
and the government that prevail in that state of society; I 


28 Bu{fon, Rist. XaturellE.', tom. v. p. G, in 12mo. Gustavus Adol- 
phus attempted, without success, to form a regiment of Laplanders. 
Grotius says of these arctic tribes, anna arcus et pharetra, sed adyer- 
sus feras, (Annal. I. iv. p. 236;) and attempts, after the manher of 
Tacitus, to varnish with philosophy their brutal ignorance. 

9 Leo hag ou.'3ervec1, that the government of the Turks was 1ll0- 
narc.hic.al, and that their punishments were rigorous, (Tactic. p. 806, 
ic,H/J Fiç :;WL fJu!!duç.) Rhegino (ill Chron. A. D. 889) mentions theft 
3S a capital crime, and his jurisprudence i., confirmed by the ori
inal 
code of St. Stephen, CA.. D. 1016.) If a slave were guilty, he was 
chastised, for the first time, with the loss of his nObC, or a fine of five 
heifers; for the se
ond, with the loss of his cars, or a similar fine; 
for the third, with dcath; whic.h the freeman did not incur till the 
fourth offence, as his first penalty was the loss of liberty, (Katona, IIi.st. 
Hegum Hungar. tom. i. p. 231, 232.) 
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t=
1ay add, lhcü to fishing, as y{eU as to the chase, t11e I{unga- 
l'ians were indebted for a part of their subsistence; and since 
they seldom cu1ti'lated tbe ground, they f!1ust, at least in thei-r 
[le\
 settlements, have sometimes practised a slight .and ut!- 
skilful husbandry. In their ernig.!'atiolíls, perhaps .in their 
expeditj@ns, thp host ws.s accoIPpanied by thousauds of sheep 
.and 0xcn, wllÍcft increa
cd the clow.d of fQ
midable dust, and 
afforded a constant and wholesom.e suPp13T of milk and anim
 1 
food.. A plentiful COlTIllmnd ef f
tage was the first care of 
the gClleral, and if the flocks and b.crds w
re 
ccure of their 
}lastuTes, the ha.rcly wari!.'ior was alike insensible .of danger 
:and fv.tigue. The confusion of men arrcl. cattle that over- 
spread the country exposed their car1?p tG a noctutnal surprise, 
had not a still wic1
r .circuit been occvpied by their light 
cavalry, perpetually in mQtiøn to ,disco1v'er and delay the ap- 
'pl'oach øf tlw enemy.. After some experielílce Qf the Roman 
tactics, they adopted th.e use of the s
Jlord and spear, the helrnet 
of the soldier, and the iren breastplate of his steed.: but their 
uative DRd deadly weapon was the 'fartar bow: from thlJ 
.ea.rliest infancy their childre.!1 aEù 
ervants were exercised 
in the double scie12ce of s..rchcry and horsemanship; their 
.:um was stnmg; tbci:l' aiHà was sure; and in the most ra,ptd 
career, they were t()).!ght to thrøw themselves backwards, a.nd 
to shoot a vQlley of arrows into the air. IIi open COlllbat, 
in secret alllßush, in flight, 01' plu'Sllit, tbey were equally far- 
midable; an appearance of ordBr ,,:as InaLJJtained in tlw 
foremost ra.l'iks., but their charge was driven fonvards by th9 
impatient presstlre of "Succeeding cr()wds. They pursued. 
:
eadlong and rash, with ]ooserred reins and horrific outcries: 
but, if they :fled, with real er dissenlbled fe&r., the ardor of a 
pursuing foe was .checked awl chastised by the same habits 
of irregular speed av..d s\idden .evulution. It! the abuse of 
victory, they astonished E ur0pe., yet smartin.g f ron1 the 
wounds of the Saracen and too Da.ne: rnercy they rarely 
asked, and 
ore rilrely bestowed: IDoth sexes. were accused 
as equally inacCBssible to fity, and theÏJ: appetite for raw 
fte::;h might C0ulltenan
e the pOf-ula.r tal'3, that tlJey dl'ank the 
blood, and feasted on the hearts of the slain. Yet the lInn- 
garians '''.cre not de.void pf thase pri1
wiples of .Jlistice anll 

lUmar.ity, whieh nature has implaIilt
d in e
Tcry bosom. 'rhe 
license of public and private injuries ,,,as restra.iT1.ed by laws 
.and punishments; and in the security of an open CalYlp, theft 
;.8 tl
 IDQst tempting and lnost dangerous oftñnce. Among 
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the Barbarians, there were Inany, whose spontaneous vIrtue 
snpplied their laws ßnd corrected their manners, who per- 
fonned the duties, and sympathized with the affections, of 
social life. 
Anera long pilgrinJage of fligl11 Of victory , the Turkish hordes 
approached the con1ffion limits of the French and Byzantine 
empires. Their first conquests and final settlen"lents extended 
on either side of the Danube above Vienna, below Belgrade, 
and beyond the measure of the ROlDan province of Pannonia, 
or the modeTIl liingdo111 of I-Jungary.30 That ample and fer- 
tile land was loosely o
cupied by the Moravjans, a Sc1avonian 
name and tribe, which \vere driven by the invaders into the 
cOlnpass of a narrow province. Charlemagne had stretched 
:a vague and fiOlnilld empire as far ao;; the edge of Transylva- 
nia; but, afte.t. the failure of his legitilnate line, the dukes of 
iVlo!(l.via forgot their obedi
mce and tribute to tne monarchs 
of OrientaJ France.. 'fhe bastal'd Arnu.lph was provoked to 
invite 1he arrns of the l'urks: they rushed through the real 
or figurative wall, which '}lÍs indiscretion had thrown open; 
and the king of Gennany has been justly reproached as a 
traitor. to the ciyil antI cccl
s.ia
tical society of the Christians. 
During the life of Arnulph, the Hunga}'ians "\-vere ch('c
ed by 
gratitude or fear; but in the infallc-y of t1is SOt} Lewis tbey 
t1iscovered and invaded Bavaria; aud such was. their Scythian 
speed T that in a single day a circuit of fifty miles was stripped 
and conslnned. In the ba.ttle of .A.usgburgh the Christians 
maintained their advantage tin the seventh hour of the dny : 
th
y we1
e deceÜ'cd and vanquished by the flying stratagelTIS 
()f the TurYÚsh cavalry. The conflagration spread ove!' the 
provinces of Bavaria, Swabia., and Franco:nia; and tlw 1-1un- 
garians 31 pron
oted the reign of anarchy 7 by forcing the 
stoutest oorons to discipline the-ir vassals and fortify their 
castles. The orig.-in cf ,valled towns is ascribed to this calaro.. 
itous period; nor could any distane-e be secure against an 
CI1('Iny, who, almost at the saIne instgnt
 laid in ar,hcs thc I-Iel
 
vetian monastery of 
t. GaU, and the c.ity of Brerncn, on the 
shores of H"le northern ocean. Above thirty years the Gcr", 


3J See Katona
 lIist. Ducurn IIungar. p. ð21-
2. 
31 Hungaro:rum gens,. enjus omnes fere nationes expertæ srevitium p 
Itc.,. is the preface of Liutprnncl, (1. Ï. c. 2,) who frequently expatiate:) 
ÐU the calamities of his own time-sA Sf;"C:t i. c. õ, 1. ii. c. 1,. 2, 4,. 5, 6, 1t 
1. iü. c. 1, &c., 1. v. c.8, 15,. in Legat. p..485. His COlOl'S 3rc ghu
illg, 
I:mt his chronology must be rectified by l>agi and 1Iuratol"Ï. 
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rnanic empire, or kingdom, was subject to the ignominy of 
tribute; and resistance was disarmed by the menace, the 
serious and effectual menace, of dragging the women and 
children into captivity, and of slaughtering the Inales above 
the age of ten years. I have neither power nor inclination to 
follow the Hungarians beyond the Rhine; but I must observe 
with surpl;ise, that the southern provinces of France were 
blasted by the ternpest, and that Spain, behind her Pyr('uees, 
was astonished at the approach of these fonnidable strnn- 
gers. 32 The vicinity of Italy had ten1pted their early inroads; 
but from their camp on the Brenta, they beheld with some 
terror the apparent strength and populousness of the new 
discovered country. They requested leave to retire; their 
request was proudly rejected by the Italian king; and the 
Ii ves of twenty thousand Christians paid the forfeit of his 
obstinacy and rashness. Among the cities of the \V est, the 
royal Pavia was conspicuous in fame and splendor; and the 
preëminence of ROlne itself was only derived from the relics 
of the apostles. The Hungarians appeared; Pavia was in 
flames; forty-three churches were consumed; and, after the 
rnassacre qf the people, they spared about two hundred 
wretches, who had gathered some bushels of gold and silver 
(a vague exaggeration) from the smoking ruins of their coun- 
try. In these annual excursions fr0111 the Alps to the neigh- 
borhood of Rome and Capua, the churches, that yet escaped, 
resounded with a fearful litany: "0, save and deliver llS 
from the arrows of the Hungarians!" But the saints were 
deaf or inexorable; ánd the torrent roBed forwards, till it ,'as 
stopp
d by the extreme land of Calabr
a.33 A composition 



'l The three bloody reigns of Arpacl, Zoltan, and Toxus, are criti- 
cally illustrated by Katona, (IIist. Ducum, &c. p. 107-4D:).) His 
diligenc.e has Rcarched both natives and foreigncrs; yet to the deeds 
of mischief, or glory, I have been able to add the destruction of Bre- 
men, (Adam Bremcnsis, i. 43.) 
33 
1 uratori has c.on
idcred with patriotic care the danger and 
rec;ources of :Uodena. The citizens besought St. Geminianus, their 
patron, to avett, by his illtercct,<;ion, the ,"abies, flagellum, &c.. 
Kun(' tc m:,:amu.::, li{'pt !'Nvi pes'<imi, 
Au Un
BrolUlIl nus ddi.'nda'i jacul:s. 
The bishop erected walls for the public. deffll1ce, not contra dominos 
fJcrcnos, (Antiq uitat. Ital. 
rcd. .lEvi, tom. i. dissertat. i. p. '21, 22,) 
and the song of the nightly watch is not without elegance or use, 
(tom. iii. dis. xl. p. 70;).) The Italian annalist has accurately traccd 
thc series of thcir illroacLs, (_\.Jln
tli d' Halin, tom. vii. p. 3G5, 36:ì, 3D3. 
101, 437, 410, t0111. '\Ïii. 11. la, .11, 5"2, &c.) 
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was offered and accepted for the head of each Ita1ian subject; 
and ten bushels of silver "vere poured forth in the Turkish 
camp. But falsehood is the natural antagonist of violence; 
and the robbers were defrauded both in the numbers of the 
asscssmcnt anù the standard of the metal. On the side of the 
East, the IIungarians were opposed in ùoubtful conflict by the 
equal arms of the Bu1garians, whose faith forbade an alliance 
with the Pagans, and whose situation formed the barrier 
of the Byzantine em pire. The barrier was overturned; the 
emperor of Constantinople beheld the waving banners of the 
TUl'ks; anù one of their boldest warriors presumed to strike a 
hattie-axe into the golden gate. The arts and treasures of the 
Greeks diverted the assu
1t; but the Hungarians might boast, 
in their retreat, that they had imposed a tribute on the spirit 
of Bulgaria and the Inajesty of the Cæsars. 34 The remote 
and rapid operations of the same campaign appear to magnify 
the power and numbers of the Turks; but their courage is 
most deserving of praise, since a light troop of three or four 
Imndreù horse would often attempt and execute the most dnr- 
ing inroads to the gates of Thcssa1cnica and Constantinople. 
At this disastrous æra of the ninth and tcnth centuries, Eu- 
rope was afflicted by a triple sCOLtrge from the North, the 
East, and the South: the Norman, the f-Iungarian, and the 
Saracen, sometimes trod the sanle ground of desolation; and 
these savage foes might have .been compared by flomer to 
the two lions grow1ing over the carcass of a In
nglcd stag. 33 
The deliverance of Germany and Christendom was achieved 
by the Saxon princes, Henry the Fowler and Otho the Great, 
who, in two memorable battles, foreyer broke the power of 
the Hungarians. 36 The yaliant Henry was roused from a 


3t B0th the Hungarian and Hussian anpals 8uppose, that they be- 
E.ieged, or attac.kcd, or insulted C'onstantinop.l.e, (Pray, dissertat. 
. p. 
2:iD. Katona. Rist. Duc.um, p. 3lH-3GO :) and the fact is almost con- 
fe'\sed by the Byzantine historians, 'CLeo Grammaticus, p. 506. Cedre- 
nus, tom. ii. p. 629 :) yet, however glorious to the nation, it is clenied 
or doubted by the critical .historian, and even by the notary of Bela. 
Their sceptic.ism is meritorious; they could not safely transcribe or 
believe the ru<;ticorum fabulas: but Katona might have given due 
attention to the evidence of Liutprand. Bulgarorum gentem atquC'! 
(Jræcorwn tributal'iam iecerant, (llist. 1. ii. c. 4, p. 435.) 
.5 


-).. É(}J.()I 
)' Ó1J(Jlv 8I íT1]J', 
".QT' OPE:J, KOPVtþri
(J1 rrE:pì KTapÚr;. l)..lícþOlO, 
"A'l tþw rrE:lváol'TE:, p. Éya tþpo
 ÉUVT(. p.áxwOov. Iliad. x, i. 756. 
36 They are amply aIH:l critic-al])" discu'jseù hy Katona, (Rist. Dtt- 
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t
d of sickness by the invasion of his countly 
 but his mind 
was vigorous and "hÌs prudence successfuL "l\Iy COIn- 
ranions," 
aià he, 0n the 1norning of the com'bat, 
, maintain 
Jour r<.LJ1KS, receive on your bucklers the 'first arrows of the 
Pagans, and prev
mt their second disc1mrge by the equal and 
rapid careeT oi your lances.'" They obeyed and cønquercd : 
.and the historical picture of the castle of Merseburg11 ex... 
:pressed the features, OT at 1east the clmrac1er, of l-Ienry, who, 
in an age of ignorance, intrusted to tne. finør arts the per- 
petuity of ñis narrle. 3 '"! At the end of twenty yeaTs, the ch11- 
JreN. of the Turks W110 had fallen by his sword invaded t11C 
:empire ef 'his son.; and their force 1S defined, in tile ioweS't 
estilnatC., at one 11unð.reù thousand ho.rse. '"rhey weTe invited 
'by domestic faction; the 'gates of Gennany were treacherously 
'-Ul10ckeå ; and t11ey spread, far beyond t11e RhÌne a11d the 

leusc, into t11e heart of FlanéÌers. But tne VigOT and pru- 
r{.ience of Otho úis'pel'led tÍ1e conspiracy; the princes weTe 
tnade sensible 111at unless they WC-fe true to each other, their' 
religion anå country wero Ìrrccoveraò]y 10st -; and the nationa'l 
pO;1,vers were reviewed in thc plains of Augsburgh. They 
Inarc1lCd and focght in ejg11t legions, according 10 fhe divisioFi 
'Of provinccs and tribes; the first, second, and (nird, were 
composed of Bavarians ì the fouTth, of Franconians, the fifth.. 
'Of Saxons., under the ìmn":}.cdiatc command of fhemonarch ; 
the sixth and se,,"cnth consisted of Swahians; and too ei.gh'tlt 
iegion, of a tbousanå Bohen1Ìans, closed tne rcar úf the 'nost. 
rr.rhe resou.rces of discipline ann valor werc fortified by the arts 
ûf superstition, wllÍch, on this occasion, Inay d.eserve thc epitbcts 
of generous and salutary. The soldiers wcre purified with a. 



um, p. 360-368, 427-47e.) Lintpranù (1. ii. 
. 8, 
) is tile 'b
5t 

videI1ce for too form.or., mul "..itiehind (.,A.nnal. Saxon. I. iiL) of the 
}.attcr; but the critical histo!."Ìli.ll will uot .P.VC'Il Qvcdook tbe horn of & 
'warrior, w hieh is said to be prescrved at J az- bcrìd. 
,3.7 Hun-c vcro tril1mphr..m, tam laud-e QUÜ1u. mem(}l'
â. <=lignu-m, ad 

Iercsburgum rex in superiori eænaeulo domÚs per Z()Jï!.!u
P;(lJ" id es
 
11Ìetnram, notari pn-ccepit, ad-eo ü.t rem V'Cí"aTi1. pOhllS quam vcrisìmi- 
1cm vide as : a high eneon"1Ìum, (Liútprand, 1. ii. c. 
.) l....not}l'cr 
11alaee in Germany h&.d. been IJaintcd with holy s
Lhjeet9 üy -the .onkr 
'?f Charlemagne; and 1\iuratori may justly affirm, nuHa sæeula. fuc.rc 
In quibus p
ctor('s dcsidcrati flí.erint, ()
.l1ti(l'.1.'
at. ItaL 1.IecEi _J':vi, 
tom. ii. dissert. xxiv. p. 360, 361.) ÛUl" dom
sÜc c!<tims 'to fllltiquity 
of ignoranee and origì.na
 imperfection p.lr. \Yftlpol-c'ö lively worth) 
are of 11. mucL. 1;l10rc recent date., '( _h'lecùotc3 of l':l
ntil'l;;. vol. i 1'. 
2, &c.) 
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fast; the carnp ""'18 blc5sed with the }'elics' of saints and 
martyrs; and the Cþristian hero girded .on his side the sword 
of COQstantine, grasped the invincible spear of Charfelnagne' 
and waved the banner of 81. l\laurice, the præfect of tb
 'file. 
òæan legion. But his finne
1 confidence was placed in the 
holy Jance,38 whose point was fashioned of the nails of (he 
cræs, and which his father had extOlied from the l\:ing of Bur- 
gundy, by the threats of war" and th
 gift of a prov1nce. The 
JJ ungarians were expected in the front; they secretly pa
cd 
the Lecb, a ri,-C}' of Bavaria that falls into the Danube; turned 
the rear of the Christian army; plundered tJ1e baggage, and 
disordered the legion of Bohen1ia and Swabia. The battle 
'was restored by the FranconjanB, whose duke, tJJe valiant 
Conrad, \Vas pierced 
ith an arrow \lS he rested from his fa- 
tigues: the Saxons fought under the eyes of their king; and 
]ljS victory surpassed, in 111Cl'it and impoliance, the triumpns 
of the last two hundred years. The loss of the Hungarians 
was still grcater in the flight than in thc actiün; they were 
encOlnpasscd by the rivet's of Bavaria; aod their past cruelo 
ties excluded thClTI from tJw 110pe of lne:rcy. Th.ree captj\"e 
princes were hanged at Ratisbon, the multitude of prisoners 
was slain or rnutilated, and the fugitives, who presmncd to 
appear in the face of thcir counh-y, were condemned to ever
 
lasting povcliy and disgrncc-. 39 Yet the 8pi:rit of the nation 
was hmnbled, and tbe nJost accessible passes of Hungary 
were fortified with a ditch and TatTIpm1. Adversity suggestca 
the counsels of moderation and peace: the robbers of the 
"Vest acquicsced in a sedentary life; and the next generation 
was taught, by a discerning prince, that far more lnigÌlt be 
gained by multiplying and exchanging the produce of a 
fruitful soil. "The nati
e race., the "TurliÏsh or Fennic bloori, 
was rningTed with ncw colonies of Scythian or Sclavon!n 
origin; 40 many thousands of }'obust and industrious captives 


39 See Bm.onius, Annal. EccÍés. A. D. DZV, X'o. 2-5. The lance of 
Vhrist is taken fr0111 the best evidence, Liutprand, (1. iv. c. 12,) Sic;e- 
bert, and the Acts of St. Gerard: but the other military l"elic:; 
e.. 
})cnd on the faith of the Gl.
ta Anglorum post Bcclam, 1. ii. c. 8. · 
39 Katona, Rist. Ducum Hungariæ, p. 500, &c. 
40 Among thcsc coloniC's \ve may di'itinguish, 1. The Chazars, or 
Cabari, who joined the Hungari
ms on their march, (Constant. de 
.Admin. Imp. c. 39, 40, p. 108, 109.) 2. The Jazygcs, l\Ioravians, and 
Siculi, whom they found in the land; the last .were perhaps a l"{'m- 
nant (of the Huns of .Attila, anel Wel"C intrusted with the 
uard of 
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had been imported frOln all the countries of Europe; 41 and 
after the Inarriage of Geisa with a Banuiån princess, he be- 
stowed honors and estates on the nobles of Gern1any.42 The 
son of Ueisa was invested with the regal title, and the house 
of Arpad reigned three hundred years in the kingdom of Hun- 
gary. But the freeborn Barbarians were not dazzled Ly the 
lustre of the ùiadem, and the people asserted their indefeasi- 
ble right of choosing, deposing, and punislting the hereditary 
servant of the .state. 
III. The name of RUSSIAXS 43 was first diyulged, in the 


the borders. 3. The Russians, .who, like the Swiss in France, im- 
parted a general name to the royal porters. 4. The Bulgarians, 
whose chiefs tA. D. 9.56) were invited, cum magnà mltltitucline I-Tis- 
'lJwlw!itarwn. Had an v of tho:3e Sclavonians einbraced the )lahom- 
eta:'! religion? 5. Thew Bis:;cni and Cumans, a mixetl multitude of 
Patzinacite
, Uzi, Chazars, &c., ,yho had spread to the Lower Danube. 
The last colony' of 40,000 Cumans, A. D. 1239, was received and con- 
yerted by the kings of Hungary, who derived from that tribe a new 
regal appellation, (1)ray, Disscrt. vi. vii. p. 109-1,3. Katona, lEst. 
Dncum, p. 95-99. 259-26-1, 476, 479-483, &c.) 
41 Christiani autem, quorum pars major populi est, qui ex omni 
parte mundi illuc tracti sunt captivi, &c. Such was the language of 
Piligrinus, the fir::;t mi::;sionary who entered Hungary, A. D. 973. Pars 
major is strong. Hist. DUCUlll, p. õ 17. 
42 The fidcle:; Tcutonici of Geisa are authcnticat<,d in old chartera ; 
!Ulcl Katona, with his usual ind1l6try, has made a fair estimate of 
these colonies, which had been so loosely magnified by the Italian 
Ranzanus, (Hist. Uritic. Ducum, p. 667-681.) 
43 Among the Greeks, this national appellation has a singular form, 
Pwç, as an undeclinable word, of which mauy fanciful ctymolo;;ies 
hayc. been suggested. I have perusecl, with pleasure and profit, a 
dis.:icrtation de Origine Ru",:-;onun (Comment. ...\..cadcm. Pctropolitanæ, 
tom. viii. p. 388-4:36) by Theophilus Sigefrid lJaycr, a learncd Ger- 
man, ,yho spent his life and labors in the sen-ice of Russia. A geo- 
graphical tract of D' A.nvillc, dc l' .Empire de Russie, son Originc, ct 
He:; .A'ccroisscmells, (llari." 17ï
, in 1:21110.,) has likewi
e been of use.* 
. 


* The later antiquarhm o 1 of llussia and Germany appear to acquiesce in 
the authority of the'monk Nestor, the earliest annalist of Russia, who 
clcri\"es the ltll
'Jians, or Van'gues, from t;eanclina.Yia. The namcs of the 
nrst founders of the ltussbn monarchy are St:andinavian or N ormau. 
Their language (according to Canst. Porphyrup;. de AdminÜ;trat. Imper. 
c. 9) differcd essentialLy from the 
clavonian. The author of the Annals 
of St. Bertin, \\ho fì.rst namc.; the Russians tRhos) ill the year 8:3!) of his 
Annals, assigns them Sweden for their country. So Liuq.m.Uld calls the 
Russians the same people as the .i
 OrIllans. The Fins, Laplanders, and 
Esthollians, call Ihe Swedes, to the prC'sent day, Itoots, Rootsi l H.uotzi, 
Ro()tslaue. S
e Thllumall, lJutersHchungen úbcl' dcr Geschichte del' 
,Estli('hl'I1 :Enrop:tisehen YOlkcr, p. 3ï 1. Uattel'cr, COllllll. Socipt. R,,?:. 
Yor, v. 3G 
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ninth century, by an en1bassy of Theophilus, emperor of the 
East, to the emperor of the \Vest, Le,vis, the son of Charle- 
111agne. The Grßeks were accompanied by the envoys of 
the great duke: or chngan, or czar, of the Russians. In their 
Journey to Constantinople, they had traversed l11any hostile 
nations; and they hoped to escape the dangers of their re- 
turn, by requesting the French n10narch to transport them by 
sea to their native country. A closer exan1ination detected 
their origin: they were the brethren of the Swedes and Nor- 
lnans, whose .natne was already odious and fOl'l11idable in 
France; and it might justly be apprehended, that these Rus- 
sian strangers ,Ýere not the messengers of peace, but the 
emissaries of war. 'I'hey were detained, ,vhile the Greeks 
were dismissed ; and Le\vis expected a 111ore. satisfactory ac- 
count, that he l11ight obey the laws of hospitality or prudence, 
according to the interest of both empires. 44 This Scandina- 
vian origin of the people, or at least the princes, of Russia, 
may be confil'll1ed and illustrated by the national annals 45 
and the general history of the North. The Normans, who 
had so long been concealed by a veil of impenetrable dark- 
uess, suddenly burst forth in the spirit of naval and n1ilitary 
enterprise. The vast, and, as it is said, the populous regions 
of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, were crowded with inde- 
pendent chieftains and desperate adventurers, who sighed in 
the laziness of peace, and smiled in the agonies of death. 
Piracy was the exercise, the. trade, the glory, and the virtue, 
of the Scandinavian youth. II11patient of a bleak clin1ate 


44 See the entire passage (diguum, says Bayer, ut aurcis in tabulis 
fl.gatur) in the Allnales Bcrtiniani Francorum, (in Script. Ital.. 
Iura- 
tori, tom. ii. l)ars i. p. 5:l.3,) A. D. 839, twenty-two years before the 
æra of Ruric. In the xth century, Liutprand (lEst. 1. v. c. 6) speaks 
of the Russians and Normans as the same Aquilonares homincs of H. 
red complexion. 
45 My knowledge of these annals is dra-wn from 
I. Levêque, His- 
toire de Russic. K estor, the fir::it and best of these ancient annalists, 
was a monk of Kiow, who died in the beginning of the xiith century; 
but his Chronicle ,yas obscure, till it was published at retersburgh, 
1767, in 4to.' Levêque, lIist. de Hussie, tom. i. p. xvi. Coxc's 
'l'ravels, vol. ii. p. 184.* 


Scicnt. Gotting. xiii. p. 126. Schlözcr, in his Kcstor. Koch. Rcyolut. de 
l'Europe, "\01. i. p. (5U. l\Ialtc-Brun, Geograph. YOl. yi. p. 3ï8. -::\1. 
>if The late 
I. Schlözer has translated and added a commentary to the 
"Annals of :Kestor; " and his work is the mine from ",hich henecforth 
th t history of the Korth must be drawn. - G. 
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and narrow limits, they started from the banquet, grasped 
their arms, sounded their horn, ascended their vessels, and 
explorèd c,Tery coast that promised either spoil or settlement. _ 
The Baltic was the first scene of their naval achievements; 
they visited the eastern shores, th.e silent residence of Fannie 
and Sclavonic tribes, and 
he primi
ive Russians of the Lake 
Ladoga paid a tribt.1te, the skins of white squirrels, to these 
strangers, whom they saluted with the title of Varangians 4G 
or Corsairs. 'fheir superiority in arms, di
cipline, and re- 
nown, commanded the fear and reverence of the natives. In 
their wars against the more inland savages, the Varangians 
condescended to serve as friends and auxiliaries, and gradual- 
ly, by choice. or conquest, obtained the dominion of a people 
whom they were qualified to protect. Their tyranny was 
expelled, their valor was again recalled, till at length Ruric, 
a Scandinavian chief, became the father of a dynasty which 
reigned above 
even hundred year
. His brother
 extended 
his influence: the example of service and usurpation was 
imitated by his companions in the southern provinces of 
Russia; and their establishments, by the usual methods of 
war and assassination, were cemented into the fabrið of a 
powerful monarchy. 
As long as the descendants of Ruric were considered as 
aliens and conquerors, they ruled by the sword of the Varan- 
gians, distributed estates and subjects to their faithful cap- 
tains, and supplied their numbers with .fresh streams of ad- 
venturers from the Baltic coast. 47 But when the Scandina- 
vian chiefs had struck a deep and permanent root into. the 
soil, they mingled with the Russians in blood, religion, and 
language, and the first 'Valadimir had the merit of delivering 
his country from these foreign mercenaries. They had seat- 
ed him on the throne; his riches were insufficient to satisfy 
their demanùs; but they listened to his pleasing ad vice, that 
thcy should seck, not a morc grateful, but a more wealthy, 
master; that they should em bark for Greece, where, instead 
of the skins of squirrels, silk and gold would be the reCOll- 


46 Theophil. Sig. Bayer de Yanlzis, (for the name is differently 
Rpelt,) in Comment. Academ. Petropolitanæ, tom. iv. p. 27.3-31l. 
47 Yet, as late as the year 1018, Kiow and ltussia were still guarded 
ex fugitivorum servorum robore, cOllfluentium ct maxime Danorum. 
Bayer, who quotes (p. 202) the Chronicle of Dithmar of 
lerseburgh, 
obsery(
8, that it Wilt! unusual for the GerIllan
 tu enlist in a foreign 
service. 
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pense of thpir service. At the same tin1e, the Russian prince 
admonished his Byzantine ally to disperse and employ, to 
recompense and restrain, these ÏInpetuous children of the 
North. Conte111pOrary writers have recorded the introduc- 
tion, name, and character, of the Varangians: each day 
they rose in confidence and esteem; the.whole body \Vas' a
- 
sembled at Constantinople to perfornl the duty of gnards; 
and their strength was recruited by a numerous band of their 
countrymen frorn the Island of Thule. On this occasion, the 
vague appellation of Thule is applied to England; and the 
neW Varangians were a colony of English and Danes who 
fled fro111 the yoke of the Norman conqueror. The habits 
of pilgrimage and piracy had approxi111ated the countries of 
the earth; these exiles were entertained in the Byzantine 
court; and they preserved, till the last age of the empire, 
the inheritance of spotless loyalty, and the use of the Danish 
or }<
nglish tongue. \Vith their broad and double-edged 
battle-axes on their shoulders, they attended the Greek ern- 
perer to the temple, the senate, and the hippodrome; he slept 
and feasted under their trusty guard; and the keys of the 
palace, the treasury, and the capital, were held by the finn 
and faithful hands of the Varangians. 48 
In the tenth century, the geography of Scythia was ex- 
tended far beyond the limits of ancient knowledge; and the 
monarchy of the Russians obtains a vast and conspicuous 
place in the map of Constantine. 4 !J The sons of TIm'ic were 
m.asters of the spacious province of \V olodomir, or !\loscow ; 


49 Ducange has collected from the ori
inal authors the state and 
history of the Varangi at Constantinople, (Glossal'. Med. et Infimæ 
Græcitatis, sub voce IJu
aì'Y()I. l\led. et Infimæ Latinitati
, sub yoce 
J7agri. Not. ad A.lexiad. Annæ Comnenæ, p. 25ü, '257, 2.;8. Notes 
sur Villehardouin, p. 296-299.) See likewise the annotations of 
Rciske to the Ceremoniale Aulæ Byzant. of Constantine. tom. ii. p. 
149, 150. Saxo Grammaticus aílìrms that they spoke Danish; but 
Codinus maintains them till the fifteenth century in the u::;e oÏ their 
native English: naÀvxpallí
uvul at Bápuyyol harii Tijll rrârpwil yÀwuauv avrWt 
l1yavv 'IYKÀII/IUTÍ. 
-19 The original record of the geography and trade of Russia is pro- 
duced by the cmperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus, (de A.dmini.5trat. 
Imperii, c. 2, p. 55. 56, c. 9, p. 59--61, c. 1:3, p. 63-67, c. 37, p. 106, 
c. 42, p. 112, 113,) and illustrated by the diligence of Bayer, (de 
Geographiâ Russiæ vicinarumC}ue Regionum eirciter A. C. 948, in 
Comment. Acadepl. Petropol. tom. ix. p. 367-422, tom. x. p. 371- 
421,) ,\"ith the aid of thp, chronicles and traditions of nu
:,ia, Scandi- 
navia, &c. 
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and, if they were confined on that side by the hordes of tho 
East, their western frontier in those early days ,vas enlarged 
to the Baltic Sea and the country of the Prussians. Their 
northern reign ascended above th
 sixtieth degree of latitl]de, 
over the IIyperborean regions, which faney had peopled with 
monsters, or clouded with cternal darkness. To the south 
they followed the course of the Borysthcnes, and approached 
with that river the neighborhood of the Eüxine Sea. The 
tribes that dwelt, or wandered., in this amplc circuit were obe- 
dient to the same conqueror, and insensibly blended into the 
same nation. The language of Russia is a dialect of the 
Sclavonian; but in the tenth century, these two n10des of 
gpeech were different from each other; and, as the Sclavo- 
nian prevailed in the South, it n1ay be presumed that the 
original Russians of the Norîh, the prilnitive subjects of tho 
Varangian chief, were a portion of the Pennic race. \Yith 
the emigration, union, or dissolution, of the wandering tribes, 
d1e loose and indefinite picture of the Scythian desert has 

ontinually shifted. But the most ancient l11ap of Russia 
uffords SOlne places which still retain their name and position; 
'lnd tho two capitals, Novogoro.d 3D and Kiow,31 are coeval 
with the fil'st age of the monarchy. Noyogorod had not yet 
ùeserved the epithet of great, nor the alliance of the Hanse- 
atic Lengue, which diffused the stre3-ms of opulence and the 
principles of frcedom. Kiow could not yet boast of three 
hundred churches, an innumerable people, and a degree 
of gloeatness and splendor which was compared with Constan- 
tinople by those who had never seen the residence of the 
Cæsars. In their origin, the two cities. were no Inore than 


W Tho haughty proverh, "'Vho can resist God and the great X 0- 
yogoroà?" is applied by::.\1. Levêque (Rist. de Russie, tom. i. p. 60) 
even to the times that pæcedcd the rcign of Uurie. In the eOllrse of 
11is hi'!tory he fre'1uC'ntly celebrate
 this republic, which was sup- 
pressed A. D. 1107 J, (tom. ii. p. 252-266.) That accurat.e traveller, 
A.dam Olearius, describes (in 16:3.')) the remains of Kovogorod, and 
the rout.e br sea and land of the lIolstein amba
s:.Hlors, tom. i. p. 1:23 
-129. " 
51 In hac magna civitate, quæ o:;t caput rl'gni, plus trecentæ eccle- 
Eiiæ habcntur et nundinæ octo, populi etiam ignota manus (E 6 gehar- 
dus ad A.. D. lOIS, apud Bayer, rom. ix. p. 41:!.) He likewi<.;e quotes 
',tom. x. p. 397) the words of the Saxon annalist, ('ujus (Russiæ) 
metropolis est Chive, æmula sceptri Constantinopolitani, qum est 
clari::;simum decus Græciæ. The fame of Kiow, especially in the xith 
century, had reached the German and the Arabian geographers. 
3G-:t:" 
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camps or fairs, the 1110st convenient stations in which the Bar- 
barians B1ight assemble for the occasional business of war or 
trade. Yet e\'en these <lssemblies announce some progress In 
the arts of society; a new breed of'cattle was imported frOl11 
the southern provinces; and the spirit of commercial e11ter- 
prise pervaded the sea and land, tì'om the Baltic to the Eux- 
illC, from the lTIouth of the Oder to the port of Constanti- 
nople. In the days of idolatry and barbarislll, the ScIavonic 
city of Julin was frequented and enriched by the Normans, 
.who had prudently secured a free filart of purchase and ex- 
change.5 2 From this harbor, at the entrance of the Oder, the 
corsair, or merchant, sailed in forty-three days to the eastern 
shores of the Baltic, the most distant nations were inter- 
lninglcd, and the holy groves of Curland are sa-id to have 
beep decorated with Grecian and Spanish goId.5 3 Between 
the sea and Novogorod nn easy intercourse was discovered; 
in the summer, through a gulf, a lake, and a navigable river; 
in the winter season, over the hard and level surface of bound- 
h-'ss snows. From the neighborhood of that city, the Rus- 
sians descended the streams that fall into the Borysthenes; 
their canoes, of 
 single tree, were laden with slaves of every 
age, furs of every spe"cies, the spoil of their beehives, and 
the hides of their cattle; and the whole produce of the North 


52 In Oc1oræ o
tio quâ Scythicas lliluit paludes, nobilissima civitas 
Julinum, ccleberrimam, Bm'baris et Græcis qui Bunt in circuitð, præ- 
stans stationem, est sane ma
ima omnium quas Europa claudi
 civi- 
tatum, (Adam 13remcnsis, lIist. Eccles. p. 19 j) a strange exaggeration. 
even in the xith century. The trade of the Baltic, and the Hanseatic 
League, are carefully treated in Anderson's Historieal Deduction of 
Commerce; at least, in our language, I am not acquainted 'with any 
book so sati
factory.* 
53 According to Adam of Bremen, (de Sitû Daniæ, p. 58,) the old 
Curland extended eight days' journey along the coast; and by Petcr 
Teutoburgicus, (p. 68, A. D. 1326,) l\Iemel is defined as the common 
frontier of Russia, Curland, a.:-d Prussia. Aurum ibi plurimûm, 
(says Adam,) divinis auguribus \:i:que necromanticis omnes domus 
Bunt plenæ . . . . a toto or be ibi resl"' ....usa petuntur, maxime ab His- 
panis (forsan Zupanis, id est regulis Le..
oviæ) et Græcis. The name 
01' Greeks was applied to the H.u
sians even before their conversion; 
an imperfect conversion, if they still consulted the wizards of Cur- 
land, (Bayer, tom. x. p. 378, 402, &c. Grotius, Prolegomcn. ad lEst. 
Goth. p. 99.) · 


* The book of authority is the" Geschichte des Ha.llseatischcn Bundee:," 
,y George Sartorius, Gottingen, 1803, or rather the later edition ()f tha.t 
wDrk by .M. Lappcnberg, 2 vols. 4to., Hamburg-h, 1830. -1\1. 1845. 
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was collected and discharged in the n1agazincs of Kiow. 
The month of June was the ordinary season of the departure 
of the fleet: the tin1ber of the canoes was framed into the 
oars and benches of 1110re solid and capacious boats; and 
they proc{'eded without obstacle down the Borysthenes, as far 
as the seven or thirteen ridges of rocks, which traverse the 
bed, and precipitate the waters, of the river. At the 1110re 
shallow falls it was sufiicient to lighten the vessels; but the 
deeper cataracts were impassable; and the lnariners, who 
dragged their vessels and their slaves six 111iles over land t 
were exposed in this toilsome journey to the robbers of the 
desert.5 1 At the first island below the falls, the Russians 
celebrated the festival of their escape: at a second, near the 
mouth of the riyer, they repaired their shattered vessels for 
the longer anil 1110re perilous voyage of the Black Sea: If 
they steered along the coast, the Danube was accessible; with 
a fair wind they could reach in thirty-six or forty hours the 
opposite shores of Anatolia; and Constantinople admitted the 
annual visit of the strangers of the North. They returned 
at the stated seasoI' with a rich cargo ôf corn, wine, and oil, 
the manufactures of Greece, and the spices of India. Some 
of their countrymen resided in the capital and provinces; and 
the national treaties protected the. persons, effects, and privi- 
leges, of the Russian merchant. 5 :> 
But the same c.ommunication which had been opened for 
the benefit, was soon abused fùr the injury, of nmnkind. In 
a period of one hundred and ninety years, the Russians made 
four attempts to plunder the treasures of Constantinople: the 
event was various, but the Illotive, the means, and the object, 
were the same in these naval expeditions. 56 The Russian 


54 Constantine only reckons seven cataracts, of which he gh'es the 
Russian and Sclavonic names; but thirteen arc ènumerated by the 
Sieur de Beauplan, a French engineer, who had surveyed the course 
and n3.vigation of the Dnieper, or Borysthenes, (Description do 
l'Ukraine, Rouen, 1660, a thin quarto;) but the l1\ap is unluckily 
.wanting in my copy. 
liã :x e:-:tor, apud Lev(
que, lEst. de Russie, tom. i. p. 78--80. From 
the Dnieper, or Borysthenes, the Russians went to Black Bulgaria, 
Chazaria, and Syria. To Syria, how? where? when? l\lay we not, 
instead of 
"!!IU, read 
1'(,(J.ta t (de ...\.dmini::;trat. Imp. c. 4
, p. 113.) 
The alteration is slight; the po:sition of Suallia, between Cha.r.aria. 
and LaÚca, is perfectly suitable; and the name was still used in the 
xith ccntury, (Cedren. tom. ii. p. 770.) . 
56 The wars of the Russians and Greeks in the ixth, xth, and xith 
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traders had seen the n1agnificence, and tasted t 
the city of the Cæsars. A marvellous tale, 
supply, excited the desires of their savage COUI: 
envied the gifts of nature which their climate 
coveted the works of art, which they were too lazy to imitate 
and too indigent to purchase; tbe Varangian princes unfurleã 
the banners of piratical adventure, and their brave:::;t soldiers 
were drawn from the nations that dwelt in the northern isles 
of the ocean.5 7 The image of their naval armaments was 
revived in the Inst century, in the fleets of the Cosacks, whicl: 
issued from the Borysthenes, to navigate the SaIne seas for a 
silnilar purpose.5 8 The Greek appellation of 'JJlouoxyla, 01 
single canoes, might be justly applied to the bottom of their 
vessels. It was scooped out of the long stem of a beech 01 
willow, but the slight and narrow foundation was raised and 
continued on either side with planks, till it attained the length 
of sixty, and the height of about twelve, feet. These boats 
were built without a deck, but with tWi) rudders and a mast; 
to move with sails and oars; and to contain from forty to 
seventy men, with tlieir arms, and provisions of fresh water 
and salt fish. The first trial of the Russians was made with 
two hundred boats; but when the national force was exerted, 
they might arm against Constantinople a thousand or twelve 
hundred vessels. Their fleet was not much inferior to the 
royal navy of Agamemnon, but it was m<1gnified in the eyes 
of fea l' to ten or fifteen times the real proportion of its strengtr. 
and nun1bers. f-Iad the Greek emperors been endowed with 
foresight to discern, and vigor to prevent, perhaps they miglh, 
have sealed with a Inaritiu1e force the mouth of the Borysthe: 
nes. Their indolence abandoned the coast of Anatolia to the 
calamities of a piratical war, which, after an interval of si
 
hundred years, again infested the Euxine; but as long as the 
capital was respected, the sufferings of a distant provincê 
escaped the notice both of the prince and the historian. The 
storm which had SWE'pt :.-ilong fronl the Phasis and Trebizond, 
. 


ccn.turies, are relate.] in thc Byzantine annals, espccially thosc (' 
Zonaras and Cedrenus; aud all thcir testimonie::; are collected ill th... 
Rw;sica of Stritter, tom. ii. pars ii. p. 939-10.U. 
õ7 rrrOUGTalpluáJ1n'lJ
 (,;i Kaì UI'IJ/-WXIKÒV OUK òÀíyov à 7:ð TWlI KIlT01KOV1'TWV Èv Tai
. 
rrpO(fapKTít1Lç TIJÙ '!],K[;(l1'f,îí )J/íU01Ç iOvwv. Ccdrcnus in Compcnd. p. 75ft 
õ8 See Deauplan, (Description de l'Ukrainc, p. 5-:1:-u 1 :) his descrip- 
tions are li\-ely, his plans accurate, and except the circumstance of 
tirc- arms, "'C may read olel RUl'sians for modern Cosacks. 
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at length burst on the Bosphorus of Thrace; a strait of 
fifteen miles, in which the rude vessels of the Russmns might 
have been stopped aod destroyed by a more skilful aùvpr::;ary. 
In their first cnterpl'ise ;,9 under the princes of Kiüw, they 
passed without oppo
ition, and occupied the port of Constan- 
tinople in the absence of the emperor Michael, the sun of 
Theophilus. 1"'hrough a crowd of perils, he landed at the 
palace-stairs, and immediately rep:.lircd to a chuI'ch of the 
Virgin l\Iary.6u By tl
e advice of the patriarch, her garment, 
a precious relic, was drawn from the sanctuary and dipped 
in the sea; and a seasonable tempest, which determined tho 
retreat of the Rassians, was devoutly ascribed to the mother 
of God. 61 The silence of the Greeks Dlay inspire some doubt 
of the truth, or at least of the importance, of the second 
attempt by Oleg, the guardian of the sons of Ruric. 62 A 
strong barrier of arms and fortifications defended the Bospho- 
rus: they ,vere eluded by the usual expedient of dr:rwing the 
boats over the istluTIus; and this simple operation is descriLeù 
in the national chronicles,. as if the Russian fleet had saileJ 
over dry land with a brisk and favorable' gale. The (cadet 
of the third armament, Igor, the son of Ruric, had chosen a 
1110ment of weakness and decay, when the naval powers of 
the en1pire were employed against the Saracens. But if 
courage be not wanting, the instruments of defence are seldorn 
deficient. Fifteen broken and .decayed galleys were boldly 
launched against the enemy; but instead of the single tube 
of Greek fire usually planted on the prow, the sides and stern 
of each vessel were abundantly supplied with that liquid con1- 


69 It is to be lamented, that Dayer has only given a Disscïtation de 
Russorum primâ Ex.pec1itiolle COllst::mtinopolitalld, l Comment. Aca- 
demo 1>etropol. tom. vi. p. 2G5-391.) After disentangling some 
chronological intricacies, he fixes it in the years 864 or 865, a elatc 
which might have smoothC'c1 some doubts and diffichlties in the be- 
ginninß of 1\1. Levêque's hi...tory. 
6U 'Vhen Photius wrote his encyrlic epistle on the conversion nf the 
Russians, the Iniracle was not yet sufficiently ripe; he rcproadlcs the 
nation as df> wp.óT1]Ta Kaì lualCfoJlíut 'TfCZvTaç 
r.vTÉrDVf> TilTTÓ/JI>IOV. 
61 l.eo Grammaticus, p. 463, {64. Constalltilli. Continuator, in 
Script. po
t Theophanem, p. 121, 122. Symeol1 Logothct. p. 415, 
44:6. Georg. 1Ionach. p. 533, [j3G. Cedrel1us, tom. ii. p. 531. Zona- 
ras, tom. ii. p. 162. 
E'l See Nestor and Kicon, in Levêque's Hist. de Russie, tom. i. p. 
74-80. Katona (Hist. DUCUlll, r. 73-79) USPd his advantage to dis- 
prove this Russian victory, which would cloud the siege of Kiöw by 
the II ungarialls. 
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bustihIe. The engineers were dexterous; the weather was 
propitious; many thousand Russians, who chose rather to be 
drowned than burnt, leaped into the sea; and those who 
escaped to the Thracian shore weJ'e inhumanly slaughtered 
by the peasants and soldiers. Yet one third of the canoes 
escaped into shallow water; and the next spring Igor was 
again prepared to retrieve his disgrace and claim his re- 
venge. 63 A.fter a long peace, Jaroslaus, the great grandson 
of Igor, resumed the sanle project of a naval invasion. A 
fleet, under the command of his son, was repulsed at the 
entrance of the Bosphorus by the same artificial flames. 
But in the rashness of pursuit, the vanguard of the Greeks 
was encompassed by an irresistible multitude of boats and 
lnen; their provision of fire was probably exhausted; and 
twenty-four galleys were either taken, sunk, or destroyed.64 
Yet the th reats or calamities of a Russian war were more 
frequently diverted by treaty than by arms. In these naval 
hostilities, every disadvantage was on the side of the Greeks; 
their savage enelny afforded no mercy: his poverty promised 
no spoil; his impenetrable retreat depri"ed the conqueror of 
the hopes of revenge; and the pride or weakness of empire 
indulged an opinion, that no honor could be gained or lost in 
the intercourse with Ba}'barians. .A.t first their demands were 
high and inadmissibl
, .three pounds of gold for each soldier 
or mariner of the fleet: the .Russian youth adhered to the 
design of conquest and glory; but the counsels of moderatiçm 
were recommended by the hoary sages. "Be content," they 
said, " with the liberal offers of Cæsar; is it not far better to 
obtain without a combat the possession of gold, silver, silks, 
and all the objects of our desires? Are we sure of victory? 
Can we conclude a treaty with the sea? 'Ye do not tread on 
the land; We float on the abyss of \vater, and a common 
death hangs over our heads." 63 The n1enlOry of these Arc- 


63 Leo GrammaticuR, p. 50G, 507. Incert. Contino p. 263, 264. 
Symeoll Logothet. p. 400, 491. Georg. :\Ionach. p. 588. 589. Cec1rcn. 
tom. ii. p. 629. Zonaras, tom. ii. p. IDO, 191, and Liutprand, 1. Y. 
C. 6, who writes from the narrativcs of his father-in-law, then ambas- 
sador at Constantinople, and corrects the vain exaggeration of the 
Greeks. 
64 I can only appeal to Ceclrenus (tom. ii. p. 7 
8, 73D) and Z?naras, 
(tom. ii. p. 253, 25.1;) but they grO"\Y more wCIghty and credlblo as 
they draw near to their own timcs. 
65 Nestor, apud Levêquc, lIist. de nussic, tom. i. p. 87. 
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tic fieetA that seemed to descend fron1 the polar circle, left a 
deep impression of terror on the In1perial city. By the vul.. 
gar of every rank, it was asserted and believed, that an 
f'questrian statue in the square of Taurus was secretly in- 
scribed with a prophecy, how the Russians, in the last days, 
should become mastei's of Constantinople.6 6 In our own time, 
a Russian armarnent, instead of sailing frOln the Borysthencs, 
has circumnavigated the continent of Europe; and the Turk- 
ish capital has been threatened by a squadron of strong and 
lofty ships of war, each of which, with its naval science and 
thundering artillery, could have sunk or scattm'ed a hundred 
canoes, such as those or-their ancestors. Perhaps the present 
generation may yet behold the acco1l1plishn1ent of the predic- 
tion, of a rare prediction, of which the style is unan1biguous 
and the date unquestionable. 
By land the Russians were less formidable than by sea; 
and as they fought for the most part on foot, their irregl;1lar 
legions must often have been broken and overthrown by the 
cavalry of the Scythian hordes. Yet their growing towns, 
however slight and imperfect, presenteð. a shelter to the sub- 
ject, and a barríer to the enemy: the lllonarchy of Kiow, till 
a fatal partition, assumed the dOlninion of the North; and 
the nations from the ,r olga to the Danube were subdued or 
repelled by the arms of Swatoslaus,67 the son of Igor, the son 
of Oleg, the son of Ruric. The vigor of his mind and body 
was fortified by the hardships of a military and savage life. 
\V rapped in a bear-skin, Swatoslaus usually slept on the ground, 
his head reclining on a saddle; his diet was coarse and fru- 
gal, and, like the heroes of Homer,68 his roeat (it was 9ften 


66 Thi<; brazen statue. 'which had been brought from Antioch t auc1 
was melted down by the Latins, was supposed to represent eithcr 
Joshua or Belleropholl, an odd dilemma. See Xicetas ChoniatC's, 
(p. 413, 41,1,) Codinus, (de Origillibus C. P. p. 24,) and the anony- 
mous writer de Antiquitat. C. I). (Bancluri, Imp. Orient. tom. i. p. 
17t 18,) who lived about the year 1100. They vátncss the belief of 
the prophecy; the rest is immaterial. 
67 The life of Swatoslaus. or Syiatoslaf t or Sphendosthlabus. is ex- 
tracted from the }{,u:5sian Chronicle::; by 
I. Levesque, (llist. de ltussie, 
tom. i. p. D4:-107.) 
6
 This resemblance may be clearly seen in tho ninth book of the 
Iliad, (205-2.21,) in the minute detail of the cookery of Achilles. By 
such a picture. a modern epic poet would clis....race his work, alld die- 
gust his reader; but the Greek verses are h;'rmonious - a dead Ian- 
gú.age can seldom appeHr low or familiar; and. at the distance úf two 
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110rse-ílesh) was broilec1 or roasted on the coals. rlñe exer- 
cise of war ga\'e stability and discipline to his arnlY; and it 
n1ay be presumed, that no soldier was perm!tted to transcend 
the luxury of his chief. By an embassy from Nicephorus, 
the Greek emperor, he was moved to unùertake the conquest 
of Bulgaria; and a gift of fifteen hundred pounds of gold was 
laid at his feet to defray the expense', or reward the toils, of 
the expedition. An army of sixty thousand men ,vas as.3em- 
bled and embarked; they sailed frum the Borysthenes to the 
Danube; their landing was effected on the l\læsian shore; 
and, after a sharp encounter, the swords of the Russians pre- 
vailed against the arrO\\7S of the Bulgarian horse. The van- 
<:!uished king sunk into the grave; his children were maue 

aptive; and his dominions, as far as :Mount I-Iæmus, were 

ubdued or ravaged by the northern invaders. But instead 
')f relinquishing his prey, and performing his engagements, 
the Varangian prince was more disposed to advance than to 
retire,; and, had his ambition been crowned with success, the 
seåt of empire in that early period Inight have been trans- 
ferred to a more tempClllte and fruitful climate. Swatoslaus 
enjoyed and acknowledged the advantages of his. new position, 
In ".hich he could unite, by exchange or rapine, the various 
productions of the earth. By an easy navigation he might 
draw from Russia the native comrnodities of furs, wax, and 
hydromel: Hungary supplied him with a breed of horses 
and the spoils of tbe \r est; and Greece abounded with gold, 
silver, and the foreign luxuries, \vhich his poverty had affected 
to di
dain. The b:lnds of ratzinacites, Chozars, and Turks, 
repaired to the' standard of victory; and the ambassador of 
0Jicephorus betrayed his trust, assuæed the purple, and prom- 
ised to :5hare \\i iih his new allié:5 the treasures of the Eastern 
\\'01'1d. Frum th(' banks of tbe Danube the Russian prince 
pur:.;\I('d his 1I_1arch as fill' as A.drianoplc; a forrnal summons' 
10 l'vaCU<tte the aOlllan province was dismissed with contempt; 
ilwl 
hvato:-;Iau.s fiercely replied, that Constantinople might 
:-'u JI) e.\pect the presence of an enemy and a master. 

:('('phOI"'S c0uld no longer expel th(' mischief which he 
I, d l'l
r()c!llc{'d; but his throne anu wifc' were inhcri:pd hy 
Z' 1\1;:-;("('s, j
 who, in a diminutive lJody, po
st:s
ed the 


t
l.)U
...Hl se\'cn hundred yea.rs,. we are amused with the primitive 
U1
nnll'S of antiquity. . 
69 This singular epithet is deri ycd from the Armenian Ian guagc, and 
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spirit and abilitie
 of a hero. The first victory of his lieut
n. 
ants deprived the Russians of their foreign allies, twenty 
thousand of whom were either destroyed by the sword, or 
provoked to revolt, or tempted to desert. Thrace was deliv- 
ered, but seventy thousand Barbarians were still in arms; 
and the legions that had been r
called frOln the new conquests 
of Syria, prepared, with the return of the spring, to march 
under the banners of a warlike prince, who declared himself 
the friend and avenger of the injured Bulgaria. The passes 
of l\Iount IIæmus had been left unguarded; they were in- 
stantly occupied; the ROtnan vanguard was formed of the 
immortals, (a proud imitation of the Persian style;) the em- 
peror led the 111ain body of ten thousand five hundred foot; 
and the rest of his forces followed in slow and cautious array, 
with the baggage and military engines. The first exploit of 
Zimisces was the reduction of l\Iarcianopolis, or Peristhlaba,7o 
in two days; the trumpets sounded; the walls were scaled; 

ight thousand five hu.ndred Russians were put to the sword; 
"1.nd the sons of the Bulgarian king were rescued from an 
ignominious prison, and invested with a nOtninal diadem. 
After these repeated losses, Swatoslaus retired to the strong 
post of Drista, on the banks of the Danube, and was pursued 
by an enemy who alternately employed the arms of celerity 
anò delay. The Byzantine galleys ascended the river, the 
legions completed a line of circumvallation; and the Russian 
prince was encompassed, assaulted, and fmnished, in the for- 
. 


T
I
tHr;!l,ç is interpreted in Greek by 
101J
ay.I
"q, or !'OI!!ay.I
'1q. .As 
I profcs
 myself equally ignorant of these words, I may be indulged 
in the question in the play, " Pray, which of you i:; the interpreter? ,. 
,Prom the context, they::,eem to signify Adolescent'/.tllls, (Leo Diacon. 
1. iv. 
13. apud Dllcang:c, Glossal'. Uræc.. p. 1570.)* 
;0 In the Sdav.onie tongue, the name of .Peristhlaba implied the 
great or illu);trious city, ,uEyc'.tJ.'l rout ovaa y.ut ).
YO!lÉn;, says Anna 
Comnena, (Alexiad, 1. vii. p. 194.) From its po:;ition between :Mount 
Hæmu3 and the Lower Dauube, it appears to fill the ground, or at 
least the station, of l\larcianopolis. The situation of Durostolus, or 
Dristra, is well k1l0"11 and conspicuous, (Comment. Academ. Petro- 
pol. tom. ix. p. 415, 4: t6. D' AllviUe, Géographie Ancienlle, tom. i. p. 
;)07, 311.) 


. Ccrbiec1, the learned Armenian, gives another derivation. There is a 
city called Tschcmiseh-gaizag, which means a bright or purple sandal, such 
as women wear in the East. He was called Tschemisch-ghigh, (for so his 
name is written in Armenian, from this city, his natiye place.) Hase. 
Note to Leo Di:lc. p. .154, in Niebuhr's Byzant. Rist. -)1. 
VOL. v. :17 
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tifications or the camp and city. I\.Iany deeds. of valor wem 
performed; 
everal desperate saIli
s were attempted; nol' 
was it till after a siege of sixty-five days tbat Swatoslau9 
yielded to his. adverse fm.tune. The liberal terms which he 
obtained announce the prudence of the victor, who respected 
the yalor,. and apprehended the despair
 of an unconquered 
luind. The great duke of Russia bound himself, by solemn 
imprecations, to relinquish all hostile designs; a safe passage 
was opened for his retur:n; the liberty of trade and navigation 
was restored; a measure of cm'n was distributed to each of 
his soldiers; and the allowance of twenty-two tbousan.d 
measures attests tbe logs and the I'emnant of the BaFbarians. 
After a painful voyage, they again reached the mouth of the 
Borysthenes; but their provisions were exhausted; the season 
was unfavorable; they passed tl1e winter on the ice; and, 
before they could prosecute their march, Swatoslaus was sur- 
prised and oppressed by th
 neighbor:ing tribes with whorn 
the Greeks entertained a perpetual and useful correspond- 
ence. 71 Far different was the return of Zimisces, w no was 
received in his capital like Camilhls or Marius, the saviors of 
ancient Rome. But the merit of the victory was attributed 
by the pious emperor to the mother of Güd: and the image 
of the Virgin Mary, with the divine infant in her arms, was 
placed on a triumphal car, adorned with the spoils of war, and 
the ensigns of BulgariaJl royalty. Zimisccs made his public 
entry on horseback; the diadem on his head, a crown of 
laurel in his hand; and Constantinople was astonished to 
applaud the martial virtues of her sovereign.7 2 
Photius of Constantinople, a patriarch, whose ambition was 
equal to his curiosity, congratulates himself and the Greek 
church on the conversion of the Russlans. 73 Those fierce 
and bloody Barbarians had been persuaded, by the voice of 


71 The political management of the Greeks, more especially with 
the Patzinacites, is eXplained in the seven first chapters, de .Adminis- 
tratione Imperii. 
72 In the narrative of this war, Leo the Deacon (apud Pagi, Crit- 
ica, tom. iv. A. D. 968-973) is more authentic and circumstantial 
than Cedrenus (tom. ii. p. 660-683) and Zonaras, (tom. ii. p. 205- 
214.) These declaimers have rnultipliC'd to 308,000 and 330,000 men, 
those Russian forces, of which the contemporary had given a moder
 
ate and consistent account. 
73 Photo Epistol. ii. No. 35, p. 58, edit. ßlontacut. It was un- 
worthy of the learning of the editor to mistake the Russian nation, 
TÒ cpw
, for a war-cry of the Bulgarians; nor did it become th
 cn
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reason and religion, to acknowledge Jesus for their God, the 
Christian missionaries for their teachers, and the Rornans for 
their friends and brethren. His triumph was transient and 
premature. In the various fortune of their piratical adven- 
tures, some Russian chiefs might allow themselves to be 
sprinkled with the waters of baptism; and a Greek bishop, 
with the name of rnetropolitan, nlÍght administer the sacra. 
Inents in the church of Kiow, to a congregation of slaves and 
natives. But the seed of the gospel was sown on a barren 
soil: many were the apostates, the converts were few; and 
the baptism of Olga may be fixed as the æra of Russian Chris. 
tianity.74 A felTIale, perhaps of the basest origin, who could 
revenge the death, and nssume the sceptre, of her husband 
Igor, must have been endowed with those active virtues \vhich 
command the fear and obedience of Barbarians. In a rno. 
Incnt of foreign and domestic peace, she sailed from Kiow to 
Constantinople; anç1 the emperor Constantine Poi.phyrogenitus 
has described, with Ininute diligence, the ceremonial of her 
reception in his capital and palace. The steps, the titles, the 

alutations, the banquet, the presents, were exquisitely ad- 
justed to gratify the vanity of the stranger, with due reverence. 
to the superior 111íljesty ûf the purple. 75 In the sacrament 
of baptism, she received the venerable name of the empress 
Helena; and her conversion Inight be preceded or followed 
by her uncle, two interpreters, si:xteen damsels of a higher, 
and eighteen of a lower rank, twenty.two d01nestics or min. 
isters, and forty-four Russian 111erchants, who composed the 
retinue of the great princess Olga. After her return to Kiow 
and Novogorod, she finnly persisted in her new religion; but 
her labors in the propagation of the gospel were not crowned 
with success; and both her fan1ily and nation adhered with 
obstinacy or indifference to the gods of their fathers. I-Ier 


lightened patriarch to accuse the Sclayonian idolaters n;ç 
 Ea"J í;nj; 
r.ui å(Jiuv ðú
,,';' They ,yere neither Greeks nor Atheists. 
74 
I. Levesque has extracted, from old chronicles and modern re- 
searches, the most satisfactory account of the religion of the Slari, 
and the cOllver
ion of Russia, (Hist. de Russie, tom. i. p. 3J-54, 59, 
92,93, 113-121, 12-1:-129, 148, 149, &c.) 
7a See the Ceremoniale Aulro Byzant. tom. ii. c. IJ, p. 343-345: 
the style of Olga, or Elga, is 'AQXóJ.'Tla(Ja 
 Pwoiaq. For the chief of 
Barbarians the Greeks whim:o.ically borrowed the title of nn Athenian. 
magistrate, with a fcmale termination. which woulrl lun'(' a:-<tonished 
the ear of Dcmo;ö;thene:i. 
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son Swatoslaus was apprehensive of the scorn and ridicule of 
his companions; and her grandson ,V olodomir devoted his 
youthful zeal to multiply and decorate the monuments of an- 
cient worship. The $nage deitips of the North were still 
propitiated with human sacrifices: in the choice of the vic- 
tim, a citizen was preferred to a stranger, a Christian to an 
idolater; and the father, who defended his son from the sacer- 
Gotal knife, "as involved in the sanle doorn by the rage of a 
fanatic tumult. Yet the lessons and example of the pious Olga 
had maùe a deep, though secret, impression on the 111inds of 
the prince and people: the Greel{ missionaries continued to 
preach, tö dispute, and to baptize: and the ambassadors or 
merchants of Russia compared the idolatry of the woods with 
the elegant superstition of Constantinople. They had gazed 
with admiration on the donle of S1. Sophia: the lively pic- 
tures of saints and martyrs, the riches of the altar, the number 
and vestments of the p
ie
ts, the pomp and order of the cer- 
en10nies; they were edified by the alternate succession of 
devout silence and harmonious song; nor was it difficult to 
persuade them, that a choir of angels descended each day 
· frOln heaven to join in the devotion of the Christians. 76 But 
the conversion of \tV olodomir was deternlined, or hastened, by 
his desire of a R0111an bride. At the same time, and in the 
city of Chel'son, the rites of baptism and marriage were celr>- 
brated by the Christian pontiff: the city he restored to the 
emperol' Basil, the brother of his spouse; but the brazen gates 
were transported, as it is said, to Novogorod, and erected be- 
fore the first church as a trophy of his victory and faith. 77 
At his despotic C0111nland, Peround, the god of thunder, whom 
he had so long adored, was dragged through the streets of 
Kiow; and twelve sturdy Barbarians battered with clubs the 


76 Sce an anonymous fragment published by Banduri, (Imperium 
Orientale, tom. ii. p. 112. 113,) de {;onvcrsione Hussorum. 
77 Chcr30n, or Corsun, is mentioned by Hcrbcrstcin (apud Pagi, 
tom. iy. p. 56) as the place of 'Yolodomir's baptism and marriage; 
and both the tradition and the gRtef; arc still preserved at N ovogorod. 
Yet an observing traveller transports the brazen gates from 
1a.g
eburgh 
in G('rmany, (Coxc's Travels into Russia, &c., '.01. i. p. 452;) and 
quotes an inscription, which seems to justify his opinion. The mod 
ern reader must not cOlúound this old Cherson of thc Tauric or Cri. 
mæan peninsula, ,vith Rnew city of the same name, ,,,hich hag arisen 
near the mouth of the Borysthenes, and was lately honored by the 
memorable intcrview of the cmpl,(,

 of Rus.:;ia with the emperor of 
tne ""'est. 
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nlis:=\}apen image, which was indignantly cast into the waters 
of th
 Borysthenes. 'fhe edict of \tV olodomir had proclaimed, 
that ull who should refuse the rites of baptism would be treated 
as thp- enemies of God and their prince; and the rivers were 
instantly filled with many thousands of obedient Russians, who 
r.cquiesceù in the truth and excellence of a doctrine which 
had been embraced by the great duke and his boyars. In the 
next generation, the relics of Paganis!n were finally extirpated; 
but as the two brothers of "\V olodomir had died without bap- 
tism, their bones were taken from the grave, and sanctified by 
an irregular and posthumous sacrament. 
In the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries of the Christian 
æra, tbe reign of the gospel and of the church was extended 
over Bulgaria, Hungary, Bohemia, Saxony, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Poland, and Russia. 78 The triumphs of apos- 
tolic zeal were repeated in the iron age of Christianity; and 
the northern and eastern r('gions of Europe submitted to a 
religion, more different in theory than in practice, from the 
worship of their native idols. A laudable ambition excited 
the monks both of Germany and Greece, to visit the tents and 
huts of the Barbarians: poverty, hard
hi ps. and dangers, were 
the lot of the first missionaries; their courage WQ.S active and 
patient; their motive pure and meritorious; their present re- 
ward consisted in the testimony of their conscience and the 
Te
pect of a grateful peopie; but the fruitful harvest of their 
toils was inheri.ted and enjoyed by the proud and wealthy 
prelates of succeeding tin1es. The first conversions were free 
ilud spontaneous: a holy life and an eloquent tongue were 
the only arms of the 111issionaries; but the domestic fables of 
the Pagans were silenced by the miracles and visions of the 
strangers; and the favorable temper of the chief.'3 was accel- 
erated by the dictates of vanity and interest. The leaders of 
nations, who were saluted with the titles of kings and saints,79 


78 Consult the I..atin te"d, or Engli
h version, of J\Ioshcim's excel- 
lent IIi....tory of the Church, under the first hcad or section of each of 
these centuries. . 
79 In the year 1000, the ambassadors of St. Stephen received from 
Pope Silvester the title of King of Hungary, ,yith a diadem of Greek 
workmanship. It had been designed for the duke of Poland: but 
the Poles, by their own confession, were yet too barbarous to deserve 
an angelical and apoðtolical crown. (Katona., llist. Critic. Regum Stir- 
pis Arpadia.næ, tom. i. p. 1-20.) 
37. 
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held it lawful and pious to impose the CatholIc faith on their 
su
iects and neighbors; the coast of the Baltic, from Holstein 
to the Gulf of Finland, was invaded under the standard of the 
cross; and the reign of idolatry was closed by the conversion 
of Lithuania in the fourteenth century. Yet truth and candor 
must acknowledge, that the conversion of the North imparted 
many temporal benefits both to tbe old and the Hew Christians. 
The rage of war, inhC'rent to the human species, could not be 
healed by the evangelic precepts of charity and peace; and 
the ambition of Catholic princes has renewed in every age 
the calamities of hostile contention. But the admission of the 
Barbarians into the pale of cIvil and ecclesiastical society de- 
livered Europe from the depredations, by sea and land, of the 
Normans, the Hungarians, and the Russians, who learned to 
Spal"e their brethren and cultivate their possessions.8 o The 
establishment of law and order was promoted by the influence 
of the clergy; and the rudiments of art and science were in- 
troduced into the savage countries of the globe. The liberal 
piety of the Russian princes engaged in their service the 1110St 
skilful of the Greeks, to deeorate the cities and instruct tho 
inhabitants: the dome and the paintings!Jf St. Sophi
 were 
rudely copied in the churches of Kiow and Novogoi'od: the 
writings of the fathers were translated into the Sclavonic 
idiom; and three hundred "noble youths were invited or com- 
pelled to attend the lessons of the college of Jaroslaus. It 
should appear that Russia might have derived an early and 
rapid improvement frmn her peculiar connection with the 
church and state of ConstantiIÌople, which in that age so justly 
despised the ignorance of the Latins. But the Byzantine 
nation was servile, solitary, and verging to a hasty decJine : 
after the fall of Kiow, the navigation of the Borysthenes was 
forgotten; the great princes of ,V olodomir and .l\Ioscow were 
separated from the sea and Christendom; and the divided 


.. 


80 Listen to the exultations of Adam of Bremen t CA. D. 1080,) of 
which the substance is agreeable to truth: Ecce illa ferocissima Da- 
norum, &c., natio . . . . . jamdudum novit in Dci laudibus Alleluia 
re5011are . . . . . Ecce populus ille piraticus . . . . . suis nunc fin i- 
bus contentus est. Eccc patria horribilis semper inacccssa propter 
cultum idolorum . . . prædi('atorcs veritatis ubi que ccrtatim admittit, 
&c. t &c' t (de Sitû Daniæ, &c., p. 40, 41, edit. Elzcvir; a curious and 
original prospect of the north of Europc, and the introduction of 
Clu'istiallity. ) 
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monarchy was oppressed by the ignominy and blindness of 
<Jrartar servitude. 81 The Sc1avonic and Scandinavian king- 
doms, w.hich had "been convert,ed by the Latin missionaries, 
were exposed, it is true, to the spiritual jtlrisdiction and tem- 
poral claims of the popes 
 82 but they \\ere u.nited., in language 
.and religious worship, with each other., and with Rome; tbey 
imbibed the free and gene-rolis spirit of the European republic, 
.and gradtmlly s11ar.ed the light of knowledge which arose on 
the \\' estern world. 


81 The great princes remo'Ç ed in 1156 from Kiow" which was ruined 
by the Tartars in 1240. MoscoVl becam.e the sea.t of empire in the 
xivth century. See the 1st and 2d volumes of Levesque's History. 
and !th. COXf-'S Tl'avels into th-e Ncrth, tom. i. p. 241., &c. 
82 The &lP..bassadors of St. Stephen had used the rever
ntia1 ex- 
pressions of regnuJ"J?- oblatt(/lrl., dfbitam obediÆntiam, &e., which were 
most rigorously interpreted by Gregory VII.; and the Hungaria1\ 
Catholics are distressed betw-e:en the sanctity ef the pope and the 
independenoo of the crown., (Katona. list. Critica. .rom.. i p. 20-2S. 
toæ>... it p.. -3D4:" 24:
 3.00. &c-...
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CIll1PTER LVI. 



nE SARACENS, FRANKS, AND GREEKS, IN ITALY. - FIRS"" AU- 
VENTURES AND SETTLEMENT OF THE NORl\IANS. - CHARAC- 
TER A
D CONQUEST OF ROBERT GUISCARD, DUKE OF APULIA. 
- DELIVERANCE OF SICILY BY HIS BROTHER ROGER.- 
VICTORIES OF ROBERT OVER THE E1\IPERORS OF THE EAST 
AND WEST. - ROGER, KING OF SICILY, J1\VADES AFRICA AND 
GREECE. - THE ElYIPEROR l\IANUEL COl\INENUS. - \V ARS Olt 
THE GREEKS AND NORl\IANS.-EXTINCTION OF THE NORl\IANS. 


THE three great nations of the world, the Greeks, thé Sar- 
acens, and the Franks, encountered each other on the theatre 
of Italy.1 The southern provinces, which now compose the 
kingdom of Naples, were subject, for the most part, to the 
LOIn bard dukes and princes of Bcneventurn ; 2 so powerful in 
war, that they checked for a 1110ment the genius of Charle- 
magne; so liberal in peace, that they maintained in their 
capital an academy of thirty-two philosophers and grammari- 
Il11S. The division of this flourishing state produced the rival 
principalities of Benevento, Salerno, and Capua; and the 
thoughtless ambition or revenge of the competitors invited 
the Sarcens to the ruin of their common inheritance. During 


1 For the general history of Italy in the ixth and xth centuries, I 
may properly refer to the vth, vith, and viith books of Sigonius de 
Regno Italiæ, (in the second volume of his works, :Milan, 1732;) the 
Annals of Baronius, with the..Criticism of Pagi; the "lith and viiith 
books of the Istoria Civile del Regno di Napoli of Giannone; the vüth 
and yiiith volumes (the octavo edition) of the Annali d' Italia of 
lura- 
tori, and the 2d volume of the Abrégé Chronologique of :!\!. de St. 
::Marc, a work which, under a superficial title, contains much genuine 
learning and industry. But my long-accustomed reader will give me 
credit for saying, that I myself have ascended to the fountain head, 
ns often as such ascent could be either profitable or possible; and 
that I have diligently turned over the originals in the first volumcs 
of Muratori's great collection of the SC1"iptores Rerum Italicarll.1n. 
2 Camillo Pellegrino. a learned Capuan of the la
t century, has 
illustrated the history of the duchy of Beneventum. in his two books, 
IIistoria Principum Longobardorum, in the Scriptorcs of 
luratoIi, 
tom. ii. pars i. p. 221-345, aml tom. v. p. 159-245. 
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a 
a1amitous period of'two hundred years, Italy was exposed 
to a repetition of wounds, which the invaders were not capa- 
ble of healmg by the union and tranquillity of a perfect con- 
quest. Their frcquent and almost annual squadrons issued 
frcm the port of Palermo, and were entertaineù with too 
nluch indulgence by the Christians of Naples: the more for- 
midable fleets were prepared on the African coast; and even 
the Arabs of Anùalusia were sometimes tempted to assist or 
oppose the Muslems of an adverse sect. In the revolution of 
hUfI1an events, a new ambuscaJe was concealed in the Cau- 
dine Forks, the fields of Cannæ were bedewed a second time 
with the blood of the Africans, and the suvereign of Rome 
again attacked or defended the walls of Capua and TarentUln. 
A culony of Saracens had been planted at Bari, which com- 
mands th:e entrance of the Adriatic Gulf; and their impartial 
depredations provoked the resentment, and conciliated the 
uniun, of the two emperors. An offensive alliance was con- 
cluded between Basil the l\lacedonian, the first of his race, 
and Lewis the great-grandson of Charlemagne; 3 and each 
party supplied the deficiencies of his associate. It would 
have been imprudent in tbe Byzantine munal'ch to transport 
his stationary tro'Jps of Asia to an Italinn campaign; and tho 
Latin arms wúuld have been insufficient if his superior navy 
had not occupied the mouth of the Gulf. The fortress of 
Bari was invested by the infantry of the Franks, and by the 
cavalry and galleys of the Greeks; and, after a defence of 
four years, the Arabian emir submitted to the cJemency of 
Lewj:q, who commanded 111 person the operations of the siege. 
This important conquest had been achieved by the concurd 
of the East and \V ('st, but their recent amity was soon imbit. 
tered by the nlutual complaints of jealousy and pride. The 
Grceks assumed as their own the nlerit of the conquest and 
the pomp of' the triumph; extolled the greatness of their 
powers, and affected to deride the intemperance and sloth of 
the handful of Barbarians who appeared under the bann('rs 
of the Carlovillgi:tn prince. Ilis reply is expressed with the 
eloqucnce of indignation and truth: "\V e cunfess the rna
ni- 
tude of your preparation," says the great-grandson of Charle- 
magne. " Your armies were indeed as numerous as a cloud 
of summer locusts, who darken the day) liap their wings, 


3 See Constantin. 11 orp hyrogen. de Thcmatibus, 1. ii. c. >"i. in Vit. 
Basil. c. [jj, p. 181. 
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and, after a short flight, tUlnble weary and breathless to the 
ground. Like them, ye sunk after a feeble effort; ye were 
vanquished by your own cowardice; and withdrew from the 
scene of action to injur
 and despoil our Christian subjects of 
the Sclavonian coast.. \Ve were few in nU111ber, and why 
were we few? Because, after a tedious expectation of your 
arrival, I had disrni 3scd my host, and retained only a chosen 
band of warriors to continue the blockade of the city. If 
they indulged their hospitable feasts in the fåce of danger and 
death, did these feasts abate the vigor of their enterprise? Is 
it by YOU1" fasting that the walls of Bari have been overturned? 
D:d not thesE' valiant Franks, diminished as they were by 
languor and fatIgue, intercep1 and vanquish the three most 
powerful emirs of the Saracens? and diù ,not their defeat 
precipitate the fall of the city? Bari is now fallen; Taren- 
turn trembles; Calabria will be delivered; and, if \ve com- 
mand the sea, the Island of Sicily 111ay be rescuëd from the 
hand:::; of the infidels. My brother," (a name nlOst offensive 
to the vanity of the Greek,) "accelerate your naval succors, 
respect your allies, and distrust your flatterers." 4 
These lofty hopes were soon extinguished by the death of 
Lewis, and the decay of the Carlovingian house; and \vho- 
ever 111ight deserve the honor, the Greek en1perors, Basil, and 
his son Leo, secured the advantage, of the reduction of Bari. 
The Italians of Apulia and Calabria were persuaded or com- 
pelled to acknowledge their SUprClTIacy, and an ideal line 
fronl l\lount Garganus to the Bay of Salerno, leaves the far 
greater part of the kingdom of Naples under the dominion of 
the Eastern empire. Beyond that line, the dukes or repub- 
lics of Amaìfi 5 and Naples, who had never forfeited their 
voluntary allegiance, rejoiced in the neighborhood of their 
lawful sovereign; and Amalfi was enriched by supplying 
Europe with the produce and manufactures of Asia. But the 
Lombard princes of Benevento, Salerno, and Capua,6 were 


.. The originnl epistle of the emperor l,ewis II. to the emperor I)nsil, 
a curious recorù of th
 age, was first published by Baronius, (Annal. 
Eccles. A. D. 871, :No. 51-71,) from the Yatieall 
IS. of J
rchempert, 
or rather of the anOllymOUS historian of Salerno. 
6 See an excellcnt Dissertation de Uepublic,Î. _\malphitanâ, in the 
'Appcndix (p. 1-42) of Henry Breneman's Historia Palldectarum, 
(Trajecti ad Rhenum, 1722, in 4tu.) 
6 Your master, says Xicephorus, has given aid and protection Pl'in- 
cipibus Capuano et Jkncvel1tano, servis meis, q liOS oppugn arc di s pol1o 
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reluctantly torn from the communion of the Latin world, and 
too often violated their oaths of servitude and tribute. The 
city of Bari rose to dignity and wealth, as the tnetropolis of 
the new theme or province of Lombardy: the title of patri- 
cian, and afterwards the singular name of Catapan,7 was 
assigned to the supreme governor; and the policy both of the 
church and state was modelled in exact subordination to the 
throne of Constantinople. As long as the sceptre was dis. 
puted hy the princes of Italy, their efforts were feeble and 
adverse; . and the Greeks resisted or eluded the forces of 
Gerrnany, which descended fron1 the Alps under the Imperial 
standard of the Ûthas. The first and greatest of those Saxon 
princes was compelled to relinquish the siege of Bari: the 
second, after the loss of. his stoutest bishops and barons, 
escaped with honor from the bloody field of Crotona. On 
'that day the scale of war was turned against the Franks by 
the valor of the Saracens. 8 These corsairs had indeed been 
driven by the Byzantine fleets fro
 the fortre-sses and coasts 
ûf Italy; but a sense of interest was nlore prevalBnt than 
superstiticn or resentment, and the ca.liph Qf Egypt bad trans- 
ported forty thousand Moslems to the aid of his Christian ally. 
The secoessors of Basil amused themselves with the belief, 
that the conquest of Lombardy had been achieved, and was 
still preserved, by the justice of their laws, th
 virtues of their 


. . . . . Nova (pcti\ls nota) res est qu.òd eor'Km pa.tres et avi nostro 
Imperio tributa dcderunt, (Liutpraud., in Legat. p. 4:84:.) Salerno is 
not mentioned, 
't';t the prince changed his party abou.t the same 
time, and Camillø Pellegrino (Script. Rer. !tal. tom
 ii. pars i. 1>- 
285) has nicely discerned this change in the styl-e of the anonymous 
Chronicle.. On the l"&,tional ground of history and language, Liutprand 
(p. 480) had asserted the L&tin claim to Apulia &nd Calabria
 
7 See the Greek and Latin Glossaries of Duca.nge (Kan:iTallw, ca!ltpa- 
fUtS,) and his n-otcs on the Alexias, (}h 2;5.) Against the contempo- 
rary notion, which derives it from KIJ
d r.iiv, Ju.cta omne, he treats it as 
6 corruption of the Latin ca,pitaIMus.. Yet 11. de St. )Iarc has 3.CCU:' 
cately observcd (Abrégé Chronologiquc, tom. ii. p. 924:) th&t in this 
8ge the capitanei were not captains., but only nobles of the first ra.nk, 
the great valv8.ssors of Italy. 
8 od flù
'O'" ð,ù n(Ji.É
trJJI' tty.!!f{lr";íç 'nTCXr
fJ"{IW 1;' 1'ufO"nn' "'n',raYf! TØ 
,81'OÇ (the Lcmbards) &Uix Yout à)' X,,'oiq X'.l'I(J
H"(Jq, y.Clì ðll!at()'(1[
t'
1 Kti.l 
X
'iarónrn bICIEly'CÔÇ '("1! 'foì; 7r:!!úrJE(!7.ú.uiv{Jl
 ílQU{JIJ'f!!l.
'
tuç, y.u; -r;,., 
.hv. 
Ü
iat, CX1.:TOI
 ;aráOlJç n ØOViE raç, 
t.ll 'U:;" ùÚ{J}7' </J(j!!lfÎ.uprv,' KCl!lfSÙ,'HO'. 
(Leon. Tactic. c. xv. p
 741.) The littl-c Chroni.cle of BcnevclltuIl' 
(tom. ii. pars i. p. 280) gives a fa.r different charactcl' of the Greeks 
during the five ;years (A. D. 8
1-896) that Leo wa.
 maAer of the 
city. 
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ministers, and tlle gratitude of a people whom they had res 
cued from anarchy and oppression. A series of rebel1ioIIB 
might dart a ray of truth into the palace of Constantinople; 
and the illusions of flattery were dispelled by the f,l.,SY and 
rapid success of the Norman adventurers. 
The revolution of human afE.'lirs had produced in Apulia 
and Calabria a melancholy contrast between the .age of ry- 
tbagoras and the tenth century of the Christian æra. At tbe 
former period, the coast of Great Greece (as it was then 
styled) was planted with free and opulent cities: these cities 
were peopled with soldiers, artists, and philosophers; and the 
military strength of Tarentum, Sybaris, or Crotona, was not 
inferior to that of a powerful kingdon1. At the second rem, 
these once flourishing provinces were clouded with ignorance, 
impoverished by tyranny, and depopulated by Barbarian war; 
nor can we severely accuse the exaggeration of a contem- 
porary, that a fair and ample district was reòuced to the same 
desolation which had covered the earth after the gcne}'al 
deluge. 9 .A..mong the hostilities of the Arabs, the Franks, and 
the Greeks, in the southern Italy, I shall select two or three 
anecdotes expressive of their national manners. 1. It was 
the amusement of the Saracens to profane, as well as to pil- 
lage, the monasteries and churches. At the siege of Salerno, 
a l\lussulmall chief spread his couch on the comn1union-table, 
and on that altar sacrificed each night the virginity of a Chris- 
tian nun. As he wrestled with a reluctant maid, 
 beam in 
the roof was accidental1y or dexterously thrown down on his 
head; and the death of the lustful emir was imputed to the 
wrath of Christ, which was at lenf,1'th awakened to the defence 
of his faithful spouse.l o 2. 'The Saracens besieged the cities 
of Beneventmn and Capua: after a vain appeal to the suc- 


9 Calabriam adeunt, eamfJ.ue inter Be clivisam repc1'ientes funditus 
depopuIati sunt, (or clepopula1'unt,) ita ut deserta sit yeIut in diluvio. 
Such is the text of He1'empert, or Erchcmpert, accordin
 to the two 
editions of Carraccioli (Her. Italic. Script. tom. v. p. 23) and of Ca- 
millo Pellegrino, (tom. ii. pars i. p. 246.) Both were extremely 
scarce, when they were reprinted by Mu1'atori. 
10 Baronius (Annal. Eccles. 
\.. D. 871, X o. 2) has dra WI1 this story 
from a MS. of Erchempert, "\,"ho diC'd at Capua on
y fifteen years after 
the 8'\"ent. Eut the cardinal wa:-; èlcceived by a false title, and we can 
only quote the anonymous Chronicle of 8a]c1'no, (Paralipomena, c. 
110,) composed towards the end of the xth century, and published in 
the second volume of :Muratori's Collection. See the Dissertations 
of Camillo Pellegrino, tom. ii. pars i. p. 231-281, &c. 
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cessors of Charlen1agne, the Lombards implored the clen1ency 
and aid of the Greek emperor.!l A fearless citizen dropped 
frOlTI the walls, passed the intrenchments, accomplished his 
cOlnrnission, and fell into the hands of the Barbarians as he 
was returning with the welcome news. They commanded 
hiln to assist their enterprise, and deceive his countrymen, 
with the assurance that wealth and honors should be the 
reward of his falsehood, and that his sincerity would be pun- 
ished with immediate death. I-Ie affected to yield, but as 

oon as he was conducted within hearing of the Christians on 
the rampart, " Friends and brethren," he cried with a loud 
voice, " be bold and patient, maintain the city; your sovereign 
is informed of your distress, and your deliverers are at hand. 
I know my doom, and commit my wife and children to your 
g:"3-titude." The rage of the Arabs 'confirmed his evidencG ; 
and the self-devoted patriot was transpierced with a hL;üdred 
spears. He deserves to live in the lTIemory of the virtuous, 
but the repetition of the same story, in ancient and rnodern 
times, may sprinkle some doubts on the reality of this gen- 
erous deed.l 2 3. The recital of a third incident 111ay provoke 
a smile amidst the horrors of war. Theobald, marquis of 
Camerino and Spoleto,13 supported the rebels of Beneventum ; 
and his wanton cruelty was not incompatible in that age with 
the character of a hero. His captive..; of the Greek nation 
or party were castrated without mercy, and the outrage was 
aggrava.,ted by a cruel jest, th:1t he wished to present the em- 


. 11 Constantine Porphyrogcnitus (in Vito Ba'iil. C. .j8, p. 133) is the 
ori
inal author of this story. IIc places it under the reign'i of nasil 
and Lewis II.; yct the reduction of J3elleventum by the Greeks is 
dated A. D. 891, after the decease of both of those princc:::;. 
12 In the ycar 653, thc saIlle tragedy is descrihed by Paul the Dca- 
con, (de Gestis Langobanl. 1. Y. c. 7, 8, p. 870, 871, edit. Grot..) undcr 
the walls of the same city of Beneventum. But the aetOl"S are differ- 
ent, au(l the guilt is illlp
lted to thc Greeks themselve!", which in tho 
Byzantine edition is applied to thc Saracens. In the late war ill Ger- 
many, M. D'A
;:,as, a French officer of thc regiment of Auycrgnc, is 
said to have dcvoted himsclf in a sinlliar manncr. His bchavior is 
thc more heroic, as mere silence was rcquircd by the enemy who had 
made him prisoner, (Voltaire, Siècle de Louis XV. c. 33, torn. ix. p. 
172.) 
13 Theobald, who is stylcd IIems by Liutpnmd, was properly duke 
of Spoleto aml marquis of Camerillo. from the year 926 to 93.j. The 
title and office of marquis (commander of the march or frontier) was 
introduced into Italy by the French emperors, (Ahrcgé Cm'onr 10'" 
giquc, tom. ii. p. 6-1.3-732, &c.) 
VOL. v. :38 
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peror with a supply of eunuchs, the n108t precious ornaments 
of the Byzantine court. The garrison of a castle had been 
defeated in a sally, and the prisoners were sentenced to the 
customary operation. But the sacrifice was disturbed by the 
intrusion of a frantic female, who, with bleeding cheeks, 
dishevelled hair, and importunate cIarnors, compeIJed the 
marquis to listen to her complaint. " Is it thus," she cried, 
., ye magnanimous heroes, that ye wage war against women, 
against women who have never injured ye, and whose only 
arms are the distaff and the loom?" Theobald denied the 
charge, and protested, that, since the Amazons, he had never 
heard of a female war. "And how," she furiously exclaimed, 
"can you attack us more directly, how can you wound us in a 
rnore vital part, than by robbing our husbands of what we 
most dearly cherish, the source of our joys, and the hope 
of our posterity? The plunder of our flocks and herds I 
have endured without a 111urmur, but this fatal injury, this 
irreparable loss, subdues my patience, and calls aloud on the 
jus
ice of heaven and earth." A general laugh applauded 
her eloquence; the savage Franks, inaccessible to pity, were 
Inoved by her J'idiculous, yet rational despair; and with the 
deliverance of the captives, she obtained the restitution of her 
effects. As she returned in triumph to the castle, she was 
overtaken by a messenger, to inquire, in the name of Theo- 
bald, what punishment should be inflicted on he
 husband, 
were he agmn taken in arms. " Should such," she answered 
without hesitation," be his guilt and misfortune, he has eyes, 
and a nose, and hands, and feet. These are his own, and 
these he may deserve to forfeit by his personal offences. 
ut 
let my lord be pleased to spare whqt his little handmaid pre- 
sumes to claim as her peculiar and lawful property." 14 
The establishment of the Normans in the kingdoms of 
Naples and Sicily 15 is an event most romantic in its origin, 


14 Liutpralld, Rist. 1. iv. c. iv. in the Rerum Italic. Sclipt. tom. i. 
pars i. p. 453, 45.1. Should the licentiousness of the tale be ques- 
tioneù, I may exclaim, with poor Sterne, that it is hard if I may not 
transcribe with caution what a bishop could write without scruple. 
'Vhat if I had translated, ut viris ccrtctis testiculos amputarc, in qui- 
bUR nostri corporis rcfocillatio, &c. ? 
15 The original monuments of the Normans in Italy are collected 
in the vth volume of oj\Iuratori; and among these we may distinguish 
the poem of 'Yilliam Appulus (p. 24.5-278) and the history of Ga1- 
fridus (Jeffrey) J\lalaterra, (p. 537-607.) Both were natives of 
.France, but they wrote on the spot, in t.he age of the first conl!ueroriJ, 
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and in its consequences most important both to Italy and the 
Eastern empire. '-fhe broken provinces of the Greeks, 
Lombards, and Saracens, were exposed to every invader, and 
every sea and land were invaded by the adventurous spirit ot 
the Scandinavian pirates. .After a long indulgence of rapine 
and slaughter, a fair and ample territory was accepted, occu- 
pied, and named, DY the Normans of France: they renounced 
their gods for the God of the Christians; 16 and the dukes of 
Normandy acknowledged themselves the vassals of the suc- 
cessors of Charlemagne anJ Capet. The savage fierceness 
which they had brought from the snowy 1110untains of Nor- 
way was refined, without being corrupted, in a warmer cli- 
mate; the companions' of Rollo insensibly Iningled with the 
natives; they imbibed the manners, language,17 and gallantry, 
of the French nation; and in a m.artial age, the Nornlans 
Inight claim the palm of valor and glorious achievements. 
Of the fashionable superstitions, they embraced with ardor 
the pilgrimages of ROlne, Italy, and the floly Land.t In 


(before A. D. 1100,) anù with the spirit of freemen. It is needless to 
recapitulate the compilers and critics of Italian history, Sigonius, Ea.. 
I"onius, Pagi, Giannone, l\iuratori, St. :l\Iarc, &c., whom I have always 
con"ulted, and never copied. * 
16 Some of the first conY
rts were baptized ten. or twelve times, for 
the sake of the white garment usually given at this ceremony. At 
the funeral of Rollo, the gifts to monasteries for the l"epOSe of his soul 
were accompanied by a sacrifice of one hunched captives. But in a 
generation or two, the national change was pu
'e and general. 
17 The Danish language was still spoken by the Normans of Ba- 
yeux on the sea-coast, at a time CA. D. 940) "hen it was already for- 
gotten at Rouen, in the court and capital. Quem (Richard I.) con- 
festim pater Baioca" mrtte:rfS Botoni militiæ suæ principi nutricndum 
tradidit, ut, ibi linguâ eruditus Danicd, suis extcrisque hominibus 
Bciret aperte dare responsa, (\Vilhelm. Gemeticcnsis de Ducibus Nor- 
mannis, 1. iii. c. R, p. 623, edit. Camden.,.) Of the vernacular and fa- 
vorite idiom of \Villiam the Conqueror, (A. D. 1035,) Selden (Opera, 
tom. ii. p. 1640-1656) has given a specimen, obsclete and obscure 
even to antiquarians and lav;yers. 


. 1\1. Goutier d' Arc has discovered a translation of the Chronicle ût 
Aime, monk of ::\Iont Cassino, a contemporary of the first 
orll1an in- 
vaders of Italy. He has made use of it in his Histoire des Conquêtes 
des Normands, and added a summary of its contents. This work was 
quoted by later writers, but was supposed to have been entirely lost. - 
L 
t A band of Normans returning from the Holy Land had rC::iCued tho 
city of Salerno from the attack of a numerous fleet of Saracens. Gaimar, 
the Lombard prince of Sitlcrno, wished to retain them in his service, and 
take them into his 1)ay. They answered, " 'V e fi
ht for our religion, and 
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th.ð active devotion, their minds and bodies were invigorated 
by exercise: danger was the incentive, novelty the reCOlTI- 
pense; and the prospect of the world was decorated by won- 
der, credulity, and ambitious hope. They confederated for 
th
ir mutual defence; and the robbers of the .L-1lps, who had 
been allured by the garb of a pilgrim, were often chastised 
by the urm of a warrior. In one of these pions visits to the 
Cil"ern of .Mount Gargunus in Apulia, which had been sanc- 
tified' by the apparition of the archangel Michacl,18 they were 
aceosted by a stranger in the Greek habit, but who soon re- 
vealed himself as a rebel, a fugitive, and a mortal foe of the 
Greek empire. His name was 1\lelo; a noble citizen of Bari, 
who, after an unsuccessful revolt, was compelled to seek new 
allies and avengers of his country. The bold appearance of 
the Normans revived his hopes and solicited his confidence: 
they listened to the complaints, and still more to the promises, 
of the patriot. The assurance of wealth demonstrated the 
justice of his cause; and they viewed, as the inheritance of 
the brave, the fnÚtful land which "vas oppressed by effemi- 
nate tyran
s. On their return to Normandy, they kindled a 
spark of enterprise, and a small but intrepid band was freely 
associated for the deliverance of ApuEa. 'rhey passed the 
.Alps by separate roads, and in the.disguise of pilgrims; but 
in the neighborhood of Rome they were saluted by the chief 
of Bari, who supplied the more indigent with arms and 
horses, and instantly led them to the field of action. In the 
11rst conflict, their valor prevailed; but in the second engage- 
ment they were overwhelmed by the numbers and lTIilitary 
engines of the Greeks, and indignanll
y retreated with their 
faces to the enemy. * The unforttmate l\lcJo ended his life 
a suppliant at the c
urt of Germany: his Norman follo,,-ers, 
excluded from their native arid their promised land, wandered 


IS See Leandro Alberti (Descrizione d' Italia, p. 250) and Daronius, 
(A. D. 493, .No. 43.) If the archangel inherited the temple and oracle, 
perhaps the cavern, of old Calchas the soothsayer, (Strab. Gcogrélph. 
1. vi. p. 433, 436,) the Catholics (on this occasion) haye surpassed the 
Greeks in the elegance of their superstition. 


not Îor money." Gaimar entreated them to send some Norman knights 
to his court. This seems to have been the origin of the connection of the 
Normans with Italy. S('e Histoire des ConquJtes d
s Normands par Gou 
tier d' Arc, 1. i. c. i., Paris, 183J. - 1\1. 
· Nine out of ten perished in the field. Chronique d' Aimé, tom. i. p. 21, 
quoted by 
I. Goutier d' Are, p. 42. - ::.\1. 
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among the hills and valleys of Italy, and earned their daily 
subsistence by the sword. To that formidable sword the 
princes of Capua, Beneventum, Salerno, and Naples, alter- 
nately appealed in their domestic quarrels; the superior 
spirit and discipline of the Normans gave victory to the 
side which they espoused; and their cautious policy observed 
the balance of power, lest the preponderance of any rival 
state should render their aid less ÏInportant and their service 
less profitable. Their first asylum was a strong camp in the 
. depth of the lTIarshes of Campania: but they were soon en- 
dowed by the liberality of the duke of Naples with a more 
.plentiful and permanent scat. Eight miles from his resi- 
dence, as a bulwark against Capua, the town of Aversa was 
built and fortified for their use; and. they enjoyed as their 
own the corn and fruits, the 111cadows and groves, of that 
fertile district. The report of their success attracted every 
year new swarms. of pilgrims and soldiers: the poor were 
urged by necessity; the rich were excited by hope; and the 
brave and active spirits of Nornlandy were impatient of case 
and atnbitious of renown. The independent standard of 
.Aversa afforded sheltel' and encouragement to the outlaws 
of the province, to every fugitive who had escapéd from the 
injustice or justice of his superiors; and these foreign asso- 
ciates were quickly assimilated in lTIam1erS ano language to 
the Gallic colony. The first leader of the Normans was 
Count Rainulf; and, in the origin of society, preëminence of 
rank is the reward and the pïoof of superior mcrit. 19 * 


19 See the first book of 'Yilliam Appulus. His words are applicable 
to every swarm of Barbarians and freeuooters:- 
Si vi('inorum qui,; pcrllitioslLS ad illo!l 
Confu.!Ïcb.lt, emu gr,lt ,nler f-u,>cipieballt.,: 
:'.Ioribu
 pt lin
lId quo< 'um"!u" 
'cnirc vitlchant 
Informant proprià.; gpns err:ci.ltur lit una. 
And elsewhere, of the native adycntllrcrs of Xormandy : - . 
1'.118 parat l eXi
l1T v..I ope!! adcrant CJuia nulJæ: 
Pars, quia de 1ll.I
nis majol a suujrc volebltut. 


iI+ This account is. not accurate. After the l"ctr('at of the emperor Henry 
II., the :Normans, united under the comm1.nd of ll
;nulf, had taken pos- 
session of Aversa, then a small castle in th(' duchy of 
aples. They had 
been masters of it a few ye,lr" when Pan(lulf IY., prince of Capn:l, found 
means to take Xapl('s by surprise. Sergiu
, ma,;tcr of the soldiers, and 
head of the republic, with the principal citizens, abandoned a city in which 
he could not behold, withuut horror, the establishment of a foreign domin- 
"on: he retired to Av('r!'la; and when, with the a3si&tnnceof the Greeks. 
38* 
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Since the conquest of Sicily by the Arabs, the Grecian em- 
perors had been anxious to regain that valuable possession; 
but their efforts, howevel strenuous, had been opposed by the 
distance and the sea. Their costly armaments, after a gleam 
of success, added new pages of calamity and disgrace to the 
Byzantine annals: twenty thousand of their best troops were 
lost in a single expedition; and the victorious :Moslems de- 
rided the policy of a nation which intrusted eunuc.hs not only 
with the custody of their women, but with the command of 
their l11en. 20 After a reign of two hundred years, the Sara- 
cens were ruined by their divisions. 21 The emir disclairrled 
the authority of the king of Tunis; the people rose against 
the emir; the cities were usurped by the chiefs; each meaner 
rebel was independent in his village or castle; and the weaker 
of two rival brothers implored the friendship of the Christians. 
In every service of danger the Normans ,,,"ere prompt and 
useful; and five hundred knights, or warriors on horseback, 
were enrolled by Arduin, the agent and interpreter of the 
Greeks, under the standard of 
Ianiaces, governor of Lom- 
bardy. Before their landing, the brothers were reconciled; 
the union of Sicily and Africa was restored; and the island 
was guarded to the water's edge. The Normans led the van, 
and the Arabs of l\Iessina felt the valor of an untried foe. 
In a second action the emir of Syracuse was unhorsed and 
transpierced by the iron arm of "Villiam of IIautevilJe. In a 
third engagement, his intrepid companions discomfited the 
host of sixty thousand Saracens, and left the Greeks no more 
than the labor of the pursuit: a splendid victory; but of which 
the pen of the historian 111ay divide the merit with the lance 
of the Normans. It is, however, true, that they essentially 
promoted the success of l\.ianiaces, who reduced thirteen 


20 I
iutprand in Legatiolle, p. 485. Pagi has illustrated this event 
from the :MS. history of the deacon Leo, (tom. iv. A. D. 9G5, No. 17 
-19.) 

l See the Arabian Chronicle of Sicily, apud :Muratori, Script. Re- 
rum Ital. tom. i. p. 253. 


and that of the citizens faithful to their country, he had collected money 
enough to satisfy the rapacity of the Norman adventurers, he advanced at 
their head to attack the garnson of the prince of Capua, defeated it, and 
teëntered Naples. It was then that he confirmed the Normans in the pos- 
;ession of Aversa and its territory, which he raised into a count's fief, and 
.:;ranted the investiture to Rainulf. Rist. des Rep. Ital. tom. i. p. 267. 
G. 
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("ltIes, and the greater part of Sicily, under the obedience of 
the emperor. But his military fame was sullied by ingrati- 
tude and .tyranny. In the division of the spoil, the deserts of 
his brave auxiliaries were forgotten; and neither their avarice 
nor their pride could brook this injurious treatment. They 
complained by the mouth of their interpreter: theIr complaint 
wa:::; disregarded; their interpreter was scourged; the suf- 
ferings were his; the insult and resentment belonged to 
those whose sentiments he had delivered. Yet they dissem- 
bled till they had obtained, or stolen, a safe passage to the 
Italian continent: their brethren .of Aversa syn1pathized in 
their indignation, and the province of Apnlia was invaded as 
the forfeit of the Jebt.2
 Above twenty years after the 1ìrst 
emigration, the Normans took the field with no more than seven 
hundred horse and five hunðred foot; and after the recall of 
the Byzantine legions 23 from the SicilIan war, their nurribers 
are magnified to the amount of threescore thousand lTIf'n. 
Their herald proposed the option of battle or retreat; "of 
battle," was the unanimous cry of the Normans; and one of 
their stoutest warriors, with a stroke of his fist, feUed to the 
ground the horse of the Greek l11essenger. He was dismissed 
with a fresh horse; the insult was concealed from the Imperial 
troops; but in two successive battles they were more fatally 
instructed of the prowess of their adversaries. In the plains 
of Cannæ, the Asiatics fled before the adventurers of France; 
the duke of Lombardy was made prisoner; the .A.pulians 
acq uiesced in a new dominion; and the four places of Bari, 
Otranto, Brundusium, aIJd Tarentum, were alone saved in the 
shipwreck of the Grecian fortunes. FrOll1 this æra we 111ay 
date the establishn1cnt of the Norman power, which soon 
eclipsed the infant colony of l\..versa. Twelve counts 24 were 


22 Jeffrey 
Ialaterra, who relates the Sicilian war, and the conquest 
of Apulia, (1. i. c. 7, 8, 9, 19.) The same events are described by 
Cedrenus (tom. ii. p. 741-743, 755, 756) and Zonaras, (tom. ii. p. 23ï, 
238 ;) and the Greeks are so hardened to disgrace, that their nan'a- 
tives are impartial enough. 
23 Cedrenus specifies the TÚy,ua of the Obsequium, (Phrygia,) and 
the 
IÉQOÇ of the Thracesians, (Lydia: consult Constantine de Thcmat- 
ibus, i. 3, 4, with Delisle's map;) and afterwards llame;:; the Pisidi'1n8 
find Lycaonians with the fædcrati. 
f4 Omnes conveniunt; et bis sex nobiliores, 
Quos genus et gravitas morum decoraoat et ætas, 
Elegere duces. Provecti3 ad comitatum 
IIi!; alii parent. Comitatus nomen honoris 
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chosen by the popular suffrage; and age, birth, and n1erit, 
were the 1110tives of their choice. The tributes of their pecu- 
liar districts \vere appropriated to their us
; and each conut 
erected a fortress in the midst of his lands, and at the head 
of his vassals. In the centre of the province, the common 
habitation of l\Iel phi was reserved as the metropolis and citadel 
of the republic; a house and separate quarter was alloUcù to 
each of the twelve counts: and the national concerns were 
regulated b)"this military senate. The first of his peers, their 
president anù general, was entitled count of Apulia; and this 
dignity was conferred on 'Yilliam of the iron arm, who, in 
the language of the age, is stylcd a lion in battle, a lam b in 
society, and an angel in council. 25 The manners of his 
countrymen are fairly delineated by a eontemporary and na- 
tional historian. 26 U Thc Normans," says l\Iu.laterra, U are a 
cUlJning and revengeful people; eloquence and dissimulation 
appear to be their hereditary qualities: they can stoop to 
Hatter; but unless they are curbed by the restraint of law, 
they indulge the licentiousness of nature and passion. Theil. 
pl
inces affect the praises of popular munificence; the people 
observe the medium, or rather blend the extremes, of avarice 
anù prodigality; and in their eager thirst of wealth and 
dOlninion, they despise whatever they possess, and hope what- 
ever they desire. Arms and horses, the luxury of dress, tht. 


, 
Quo donantur crat. IIi totas undique terras 
Divisere sibi, ni SOl'S illimica rcpugnet ; 
Singula proponunt loca quæ contingere sorte 
Cuique duci debent, et quæque tributa locorum. 
.And after speaking of 
lelphi, 'Villiam Appulus adds, 
Pro -numero comitum bis sex statucre plateas, 
Atque dOlllUS eomitum totiJem fabricantur in urbe. 
Leo Ostiensis ll. ü. c. 6ï) enumerates the divisions of the Apulian 
citic", which it is neetl1ess to repeat. 

a Gulielm. Appuln:;, 1. ii. c. 12, according to the l'efcrencc of 
Giannone, (lstoria Civile di Kapoli, tom. ii. p. 31,) which I cannot 
verify in the original. The Apuliall praises indeed his validas vir'es, 
IJJ"obita,s onimi, and vivirla virtzts; and declares that, had he lived, no 
poet could have equalled his 
crits, (1. i. p. 2.58, 1. ii. p. 259.) He 
was bewailed by the 
ormans, quippe qui tanti consilii virum, (says 

Iala!erra, 1. i. c. 12, p. [;.32,) tam armis strcnúum., tam sibi munificum, 
affabilem, l1lorigeratum, ulterius se habere diffidebant. 
26 The gens-astutissima, injuriarum ultrix . . . . adulari sciens . . . . 
eloquentiis inserviens, of Malaterra, (1. i. e. 3, p. 650.) are expressive 
of the popular and proverbial character of the Normans. 
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exercises of hunting and hawking 
7 are the delight of the 
:Normans; but, on pressing occasions, they can endure with 
incredible p3-tience the inclemency of every climate, and the 
toil and abstinence of a n1Ílitary life." 28 
The Normans of A.pulia were' seated on the verge of the 
two empires; and, according to the policy of the honr, 
they accepted the investiture of their lands, from the sov(' [.- 
eigns of Germany or Constantinople. But the firmest title 
of these advei1turers was the right of conquest: they neither 
loved nor trusted; they were neither trusted 1101. beloved: the 
contempt of the princes was n1ixed with fear, and the fear of 
the natives was mingled with hatred and resentn1ent. Every 
object of desire, a horse, a WOlD3-n, a garden, tempted and 
gratified the rapacioLlsness of the strangers; 29 and the avarice 
of their chiefs ,vas only colored by the more specious names 
of ambition and glory. The twelve counts were sometimes 
joined in the league of injustice: in their domestic quan'cls 
they disputed the spoils of the people: the virtues of \Villianl 
were buried in his grave; and Drogo, his brother and succes- 
sor, was better qualified to lead the valor, than to restrain the 
violence, of his peers. Under the reign of Constantine 1\10- 
nomachus, the policy, rather than benevolence, of tbe By- 
zantine court, attempted to relieve Italy from this adherent 
mischief, more grievous than a flight of Barbarians; 3U and 
l\rgyrus, the son of l\Ielo, was invested for this purpose with 


27 The hunting and hawking more properly belong to the descendant8 
of the "S orwe
ian sailors; though they might import from X orway 
and Iceland the finest casts of falcons. 
2:3 We may compare this portrait -with that of "
illiam of 
Ialms- 
bury, (de Gestis Anglol'um, 1. iii. p. 101, 10
,) who appreciates. like a 
philosophic historian, the vices and yirtue... of th.e Saxons and 
 01'- 
mans. Enghncl was assuredly a gainer by the conquest. 
29 The biographer of St. Leo IX. pours his holy venom on the X 01'- 
mans. Viùens indisciplillatam et alienam gentem X ormannorum, 
cfluleli ct inauditâ rabie, ct plusquam Pagan1 impietate, aJ-rersus 
ecclcsias Dei insurge1'e, passim Chrir.;tianos trucidare, 
c., (\Vibert, c. 
().) The honest Apulian (1. ii. p. 2,j9) says calmly of their accuser, 
Yeris commiscens fallacia. 
30 The policy of the Greeks, revolt of :\Ian1aces, &e., must be col- 
lected from Cedrenus, (tom. ii. p. 757, 758,) 'Yilliam Appulu"I, (1. i. p. 
'257, '258, L ii. p. 259,) and the two Chronicles of Bari, by Lupus Pro- 
tospata, pluratori, Script. Ital. tom. v. p. 42, 4
, '14,) and an anony- 
mous writer, (Antiquitat. Italiæ Medii 2Evi, tom. Í. p. 31-35.) Thi
 
last i
 a fragment of some ,-alue. 
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the rnost lofty titles 31 and the most ample c<?mmission. The 
memory of his father might recommend hin1 to the Normans; 
and he had already engaged their voluntary service to quell 
the revult of l\laniaces, and to avenge their own and the pub- 
lic injury. It was the design of Constantine to transplant the 
wal'like colony from the Italian provinces to the Persian war; 
and th(' son of l\Ielo distributed among the chiefs the gold and 
11lanufactures of Greece, as the first-fruits of the Imperial 
buunty. But his arts were baffied by the sense and spirit of 
the conquerors of Apulia: his gifts, or at'least his proposals, 
were rejected; and they unanimously refused to relinquis
-: 
their po
scssions and their hopes for the distant prospect 0 
Asiatic fQrtune. After the lTIeanS of persuasion had failed, 
Argyrus resolved to compel or to destroy: the Latin powers 
were solicited against the common enemy; and an offensive 
aIliancp. was formed of the pope and the two elTIperOrs of the 
East and "Vest. The throne of S1. Peter was occupied by 
Leo tr..e Ninth, a simple saint?! of a temper most apt to de- 
ceive himself and the world, and whose venerable character 
would consecrate with the name of piety the measures least 
compatible with the practice of religion. His humanity was 
affected by the cOlllplaints, pel'haps the calumnies, of an in- 
jured people: the impious Normans had interrupted the 
payment of tithes; and the temporal sword might be lawfully 
unsheathed against the sacrilegious robbers, who \:vere deaf to 
the censures of the church. As a German of noble birth and 
royal kindred, Leo had free access to the court and confidence 
of the emperor Henry the Third; and in search of arms and 
allies, his ardent zeal transported hin1 fr01TI Apulia to Saxony, 
f1'01n the Elbe to the Tyber. During these hostile prepara- 
tions, Argyrus indulged himself-in the use of secret and guilty 


31 Argyrus received, say
 the anonymous Chronicle of Bari, Imperial 
Letter:-, Fæderatùs et Patriciatðs, et Catapani et Vestatûs. In his 
Annals, J\luratori (tom. viii. p. 426) very properly reads, or interprets, 
Secestatus, the title of Sebastos or Augustus. But in his Antiquities, 
he ''''as taught by Ducange to make it a palatine office, master of the 
w31"(lroo('. 
32 A Life of St. L('o IX., deeply tinged 'with the passions and pre- 
judices of the age t has been composed by \\Yibert t printed at I)aris, 
1 ö 15, in octavo, and since inserted in the Collections of the Bollal1dists, 
of :.\labillon, and of 
Iuratori. The public and private hi "tory of that 
pope is diligently treated by 1\1. de St. Marc. (Abrégé, tom. ii. p. 140 
-210, and p. 25-95,.second column.) 
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weapons: a crowd of Normans became the victims of public 
or private revcnge; and the valiant Drogo was n1urdered in a 
church. But his spirit survived in his brother HU111phrey, 
the third count of Apulia. The assassins were chastised; 
and the son of :l\Ielo, overthrown and wounded, was driven 
from the field, to hiùe his shame behind the walls of D
ri, and 
to a wait the tardy succor of his allies. 
But the power of Constantine was distracted by a Turkish 
war; the mind of I-Ienry was feeble and irresolute; and the 
pope, instead of repassing the .:\.lps with a German army, was 
accompanied only by a guard of seven hundred Swabians 
and some volunteers of Lorraine. In his long progress frOlTI 
1\Iantua to Beneventmo, a vile and promiscuous multitude of 
Italians was enlisted under the holy- standard: 33 the priest 
and the robber slept in the same tent; the pikes and crosses 
were intermingled in the front; and the martial saint repeated 
the lessons of his youth in the order of march, of encamp- 
ment, and of combat. The Normans of Apulia could muster 
in the field no lllore than three thousand horse, with a hand- 
ful of infantry: the defection of the nativ
s intercepted their 
provisions anù retreat; and their spirit, incapable of fear, was 
chilled for a moment by superstitious a we. On the hostile 
approach of Leo, they knelt without disgrace or reluctance 
befol'e their spiritual father. But the pope was inexorable; 
his lofty Germans affected to deride the dimint,ltive stature of 
their adversaries; and the Normans were informed that death 
or exile was their only alternative. Flight they disdained, 
and, as many of theln had been three days without tasting . 
food, they embraced the assurance of a lllore easy and hon- 
orable death. They climbed the hill of Civitella, descended 
into the plain, and charged in three divisions the army of the 
pope. On the left, and in the centre, Richard count of 
Aversa, and Robert the famous Guiscard, attacked, bl:oke, 
routed, and pursued the Italian multitudes, who fought with- 
out discipline, and fled without shame. A harder trial wm
 
reserved for the valor of Count Humphrey, who led the cav- 
alry of the right \ving. The Gerrnans 34 have been described 


33 See the expedition of Leo XI. against the Normans. See "
il- 
liam Appulus (1. ii. p. 259-261) and Jeffrey )lalaterra, (1. i. e. 13, 14, 
15, p. 253.) They are impartial, as the national is counterbalanced 
by the clClical prej udice. 
3' Teutonici, quia cæsaries et forma decoros 
Feccrat eórcgie proceri Qorporis illos, 
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as unskilful in the management of the horse and the lance. 
but on foot they formed a strong and impenetrable phalanx; 
and neither 111éln, nor steed, nor armor, could resist the weight 
of theil' long and two-handed swords. After a severe conflIct, 
they \vere encompassed by the sqnadrolls returning from the 
pUl':-:;uit; alld died in their ranks with the esteem of their foes, 
and the s:'ttisfactioJ.l of revenge. The gates of Civitella were 
shut against the flying pope, and he was overtaken by the 
piou:-:; conquerors, who kissed his feet, to irnplore his blessing 
and the absolution of their sinful victory. The soldiers be- 
held in their enemy and captive the v
icar of Christ; and, 
though we Inay suppose the policy of the chiefs, it is proba- 
ble that they were infected by the popular superstition. h
 
the cal m of retirement, the well-meaning pope deplored the 
effusion of Christian blood, which Inust be imputed to. hid 
account: he felt, that he had been the author of sin and 
scandal; auèl as his undertaking had failed, the indecency of 
his military character was universally condemned. 35 \Vith 
the
e dispositions, he listened to the offers of a beneficial 
treaty.; deserted an alliance which he had preached as the 
cause of God; and ratified the past and future conquests of 
the Normans. By whatever hauds they had been usurped, 
the provinces of Apuliu and Calabria were a part of the 
donation of Constantine and the patrimony of St. Peter: the 
grant and the acceptance confirmed the mutual clain1s of the 
pontitf and the adventurers. They promised to support each 
other with spiritual and temporal a1'n1S; a tribute or quitrent 
of twplve pellce was afterwards stipulated for every plough- 
la::d; and 
illC(, this memorable transaction, the kingdom of 

"p;('...; h
IS remained ahove seven hun<.1red years a fief of the 
í 1 \- 8ef
.JÖ 


Corpora clerillent N ormannica q uæ breviora 
E:,;:,e vi\.lel>antur. 
The yerses of the Apulian are commonly in this strain, though he 
heats him':ìelf a little in the battle. Two of his similes from hawking 
anJ s()r
cry are ùescriptIVe of manners. 
3;> :-ic\'Clal re:-;pectable censures or complaints are produced by 1\1. de 
St. "\lar
. (tom. ii. p. :WQ-:W!.) As Peter Damianus, the oracle of 
. . ( tilllf'
 '...: lIt: 1ÏeJ tÌ1(' j ope..; the ri.
ht of making war, the hermit 
U A.
Pll-; '..:. '
.ui 
dC. )Ie!) is arrai.;necl hy the cardinal, and Daronius (An- 
na.. .t: .:k
. A D. 10.3:.$, 
 o. 10-17) most ::;trelluou
ly asserts the two 
swo:::Ù:i of St. l">cter. 
36 The origin and nature of the pnpal investitures are ably discussed 
òy Giannone, (Istoria Civile di Napoli, tom. ü. p. 37-49, 67-66,) as 
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The pedi
ree of Robert of Guiscard 37 is variously deduced 
from the peasJnt
 and the dukes of Nonnandy: fr0111 the 
pcas3.nts, by the pride and ignorance of a Grecian princess; 38 
from the dukes, by the ignorance and flattery of the Italian 
subjects. 39 His genuine descent nlay be ascribed to the sec- 
ond or middle order of private 110bility.4o He sprang from 
a race of valeassors or bannerets, of the diocese of Cou- 
tances, in the Lo\ver Normandy: the castle of Hauteville was 
their honorable seat: his father Tancrcd was conspicuous in 
the court and army of the duke; and his nlilitary service was 
furnished by ten soldiers or knights. Two marriages, of a 
rank not unworthy of his own, made him the father of twelve 
sons, who were educated at honle hy the impartial tenderness 
of his second wife. But a narrow patrimony was insufficient 
for this numerous and daring progeny; they saw around the 
neighborhood the 111ischiefs' of poverty and discord, and 
resolved to seek in foreign wars a more glorious inheritance. 
Two only remained to perpetuate the l
ace, and cherish their 


a lawyer and antiquarian. Yet he vainly strives to reconcile the 
duties of patriot and Catholic, adopts an empty distinction of " Ecclesia 
Romana non dedit, sed accepit," and shrinks from an honest but dan- 
gerou<; confession of the truth. 
37 The birth. character, and first actions of Robert Glliscard, may 
be found in Jeffrey ::\Ialaterra, (1. í. c. 3, 4. 11, 16, 17, 18, 38, 39, 40,) 
'Yilliam Appulus, (1. ii. p. 260-262,) 'Villiam Gemeticensis, or of 
J umieges, (1. xi. c. 30, p. 663, 664, edit. Camden,) and Anna Comnena, 
(_\..lexiad,1. i. p. 23-27, 1. yi. p. 16.3, 166,) with the annotations of 
Ducange, (X ot. in A.lexiacl. p. 230-232, 320,) who has swept all the 
French and Latin Chronicles for supplemental. intelligence. 

s '0 ðE r PU,Hlll(!rÚ; (a Greek corruption) ovroç Nu

(c:.cJ'oç TO ïfVOC:. 
ri,J' TI
7.'jJ' ;ifII"tlO; . . . . . Again, i
 Ù(rUlot"';ç 7CW'V -r,'XJ/Ç nE
/{f'c:.cvIIÇ. 
And ebewhcre. (1. iv. p. 81-,) à '1.1) i
 XÚTlJt; nEJ'íut; Yoai -r':XJjç Ù(/,ut'Oùç. 
Anna Comneml was born in the purple; yet her father was no more than 
a pri,ate though illustrious subject, "\\ ho raisC'd himself to the empire. 
39 Giannone (tom. ii. p. 2) forgets all his orisinal authors, and rests 
this princely dC3ccnt on the creclit of Inveges, all Augustine monk of 
I)alermo in the la::;t century. They continue the succession of dukes 
from Rollo to 'Villi am II. the Da3tanl or Conqueror, whom they hold 
(communemente si tiene) to be the father of Tancred of lIauteville; a 
most strange and sturendous blunder! The sons of Tancred foucrht 
in Apulia, before 'Villi am II. was three years old, CA. D. 1037.) 0 
40 The judgment of Ducangc is just and moderate: Certè humilis 
fuit ac tenuis Roberti familia, si ducalern et regium spectemus apicem, 
ad quem postea pervenit; quæ honesta tamen et præter nobilium 
vulóarium statum et eonditionem illustris habita est, "qllæ nec humi 
reperet nec altum quid tumeret." t'Vilhclm. lVlalmsbur. de Gestis 
Allglorum,1. üi. p. 107. Not. ad Alexiad. p. 230.) 
VOL. v. 39 
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father's age 
 their ten. brothers, as they 8uce-essiveTy attained 
the vigor of 111anhood, departed from the castle, passed the 
Alps, and joi11ed the- Apulian camp, of !he Normans. The 
elder were prompted by native spirit; their success encour- 
aged their younger brethren, and the t1uee first in seniority., 
\Vi1iiam
 Drogo, an
 Hnmphrey, d
served to be the chiefs of' 
thei.r nation and the founders of the new republi
. Robert 
was the eldest 9f the seven sons of the second marriage; and 

ven the reluctant praise of his foes has endowed him with 
the hel"oic qualities of a soldier and a statesman. His lofty 
stature surpassed tbe tallest of his army: his limbs were cast 
in the true proportion of strength and gracefulness; and to 
the decline of life, he maintained the patient vigor of health 
and the comlnanding dignity of his fo}'m. I-lis complexion 
was ruddy, his shoulders were brood, his hair and beard were 
long and of a flaxen color, his eyes sparkled with fire, and 
his voice, like that of Achilles, could impress obedience and 
terror amidst the tumult of battle. In the ruder ages of chiv- 
alry, such qualifications are not below the notice of the poet 
or historian: they nlay observe that Robert, at once, and with 
equal dextel'ity, could wield in the right hand his sword, his 
lance in the left; that in the battle of Civitella he was thrice 
unhorsed; and that in the close of tbat rncmorable day he 
was adjudged to have horne away the prize of valor from the 
warriors of the two armics. 41 IIis boundless ambition was 
founded on the consciousness of superior worth: in the pur- 
suit of greatness, he was neyer arrested by the scruples of 
justice, and seldom moved by the feelings of humanity: though 
not insensible of fame, the choice of open or clandestine 
means was determined only by his present advantage. The 
surname of Gu-iscærd 42 was applied to this mastel' of political 


41 I shall quote with pleasure Borne of the be::;t lines of the Apulian, 
(1. ii. p. 270.) 
Pl1gnat utrâfjuc manû, nec }=lI1C(':\ cassn, lIec cn!iis 
Ca,;su!I f'rat, fjuocullque lI
anû deducere veilet. 
Tcr d('jcctns CQIlO, ter virihu'l ip;:e resntnptis 
Major in fiflJlR rcdit: stimulos furor ipse ministrat. 
tIt Leo cum frendcns, &c. 


- - - - - - - 
Null!]s in hoc bello hiC'ui'i post 111'1111 prohatum est 
Vietor vel vielu
, tam magnCls edidit ictus. 
42 The X orman writers and editors most conversant with their own 
idiom interpret Guiscard or JViscard, by Callidus, a cunning man. The 
root (wise) is familiar to our car; and in the old word JV iseacre, I can 
discern something of a similar scnse and termination. T;, v 1þv X1J" 
?f(u'OVQYÛlC'''COÇ, is no ha r ) translation of the :surUfiIue and character of 
Robert. 
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wisdol1l, which is too often confounded with the practice of 
dissimulation and deceit; anù Robert is praised by the Apu- 
lian poet for excelling the cunning of Ulysses and the elan 
quence of Cicero. Yet these arts were disguised by an 
appearance of military frankness: in his highest fortune, he 
was accessible and courteous to his fellow-soldiers; and 
w'hile he in
lulged the prejudices of his new subjects, he 
affected in his dress anù 111apners to l1}aintain the ancient 
fashion of his country. I-Ie gTasped with a rapacious, that 
he rnight distribute with a liberal, hand: his priinitive indi- 
gence had taught the habits of frugaijty; t11e gain of a nler- 
chant was not below his attention; and' his prisoners were 
tortured with slow and unfeeling cruelty, to force a discovery 
of their secret treasure. According to the Greeks, he de- 
parted from Normandy with only five followers on horseback 
and thirty on foot; yet even this allowance appears too boun- 
tiful: the sixth son of Tancred of I-Iauteville passed the Alps 
as a pilgrilTI; and his first military band was levied among 
the adventurers of Italy. I-lis brothers and countrymen had 
divided the fertile lands of Apulia; but they guarded their 
shares with the jealousy of avarice; the aspiring youth was 
driven forwards to the nlonntains of Calabria, and in his first 
exploits against the Greeks and the native's, it is not easy to 
discrin1inate the hero froB1 the robber. To surprise a castle 
or a convent, to ensnare a wealthy citizen, to plunder the 
adjacent villages for necessary food., were the obscure labors 
which formed and exercised the powers of his mind and 
body. The volunteers of Normandy adhereù to his stan- 
dard; and, under his cOlnmand, the peasants of Cdabria as- 
sumed the nan1e and character of Normans. 
1\..s the genius of Robcrt expanded with his fortune, he 
awakened the jealo lSY of his elder brother, by whor
l, in a 
transient quarrel, his life was threatened and his liberty 
restrained. After the death of Humphrey, the tender age 
of his sons excluded then} from the cOl11illand; they were 
reduced to a private estate by the ambition of their guardian 
and uncle; and Guiscard was exalted on a buckler, and saluted 
count of Apulia and general of the republic. \Vith an increase 
of authority a.nd of force, he resumed the conquest of Cala- 
bria, and soon aspired to a rank that should raise him forever 
above the heads of his equals. By some acts of fapine or 
sacrilege, he had incurred a papal excommunication; but 
Nicholas the Second was easily persuaded that th
 ralivisions 
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of friends could. terminate only in their mutual prejudice; that 
the Normans wcre the faithful champions of the Holy See 
and it was safer to trust the alliance of a prince than the 
caprice of an aristocracy. A synod of one hundred bishops 
was convened at l\lelphi; and the count interrupted an im- 
portant enterprise to guard the person and execute the decrees 
of the Ron
m pontiff. His gratitude and policy conferred on 
Robert and his postcrÜy the ducal title,43 with the investiture 
of Apulia, Calabria, and all the-lands, both in Italy and Sicily, 
which his sword could rescue from the schismatic Greeks and 
the unbelieving Saraccns. 44 This apostolic sanction might 
jÙstify his arms; but thé obedience of a free and victorious 
people could not be transferred without their consent; and 
Guiscard dissembled his elevation till the ensuing campaign 
had been illustrated by tl
e conquest of Consenza and Reggio
 
In the hour of triumph, he assembled his troops, anf] solicited 
the Nonnans to confirm by thcir suffrage the judgment of the 
vicar of Christ 
 the soldiers hailed with joyful acclamations 
their valiant duke; and the counts, his former equals, pro- 
nounced the oath of fidelity with hollow smiles and secret 
indignation. After this inauguration, Robert styled himse1f, 
" By the grace of God and S1. Peter, duke of ApnEa, CaJabria, 
and hereafter of Sicily;" and it ,vas the labor of twenty 
years to deserve and realize these lofty appellations. Such 
tardy progress
 in a narrow space, may seem unworthy of the 
abilities of the chief and the spirit of the nation; but the 
Norlnans ,,"ere few in number; their resources were scanty; 
their service was voluntary and precarious. The braycst 
designs of the duke were sometimes opposed by the free 
voice of his parlian1ent of b.:1.rons: the twelve counts of pop- 
uJal' election conspired against his authority; and against their 
perfidious uncle, the SOl:'S of Hunlphrey demanded justice and 
reyengc:. By his policy and vigor, Guiscard discovered theil. 


43 The acquisition of the ducal title by Hobert ChÚscard is a nice 
and obscure business. '\
ith the good ad"Ìee of Giannone, 
,Iuratori, 
and St. 
Iarc, I havc encleayored to form a consistent anù p1'ObablÐ 
llarratiyc. 
'14 Baronius (Annal. Eccles. A. D. lOJ9, No. 69) has published the- 
original act. lIe professes to have copied it from the Liber Ce J Jsuwll" 
n V atican 
IS. Yet a Libcr Censuum of tÌ;e x 1 ith century has been 
pri.nteJ by 1.íuratori, (Antiquit. 
ledii .Æ:\i, tom. v. p. 851-908;) and 
the names of Vatican and Cardinal .w,akcn the suspicions of 8. Pl'ot('e- 
tant, and even of a philosopher. 
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plots, supprcssed their rebellions, and punished the guilty with 
death or exile: but in the
e dOl11estic feuds, his years, and 
the national strength, 'were unprofitably consumed. After 
the defeat of his foreign enemies, the Greeks, Lombards, and 
Saracens, their broken f)rces retreated to the strong and pop- 
ulous cities of the sea-coast. They excelled in the arts of 
fortification and defence; the Normans were accustOll1ed to 
serve on horseback in the field, and their rude attempts could 
only succeed by the efforts of perse\"cring courage. The 
resi
tance of Salerno was maintained above eight rnonths ; the 
sie
e or blockade of Dari bsted - near four years. In these 
actions the NOrn1:ln duke was the foren1ost in every danger; 
in eve ry fatigue the last and most patient. As he pressed 
the citadel of Salerno, a huge stone fl'om the rampart shat- 
tered one of his military engines; and by a splinter he \vas 
wounded in the breast. Before the gates of Bari, he lodged 
in a miserable hut or barrack, composed of dry branches, 
and thatched with straw; a pel-ilous station, on all sides 
open to the inclelnency of the winter and the spears of the 
enemy.45 
The ItaJian conquests of Robert correspond with the 1Ïmlts 
of the present kingdom of Naples; and the countries united 
by his anns have not been di:5severed by the revolutions 
of seven hundred years
46 The monarchy has been com- 
posed of the Greek provinces of Calabria and Ar ulia , of the 
Lombard principality of Salerno, the republic of Amalphi, 
and the inland dependellci-es of the large and ancient duchy 
of Bcneventum. Three districts only were exempted from 
the common law of subjection;. the first forever, the two last 
till the middle of the succeeding century. The city and im- 
111ediate territory of Benevento had been transferred, by gift 
or exchange, from the German emperor to the Roman pontiff; 
and although this holy land was sometimes invaded, the name 
of St. Pcter was finally more potent than the sword of the 
Normans. Their first colony of Aversa subdued and held 
the state of Capua; and her princes were reduced to beg 


45 Reacl the life of Guiscard in the secoTlrl and third books of the 
Apulian, the first and second hooks of )'Ialaterra. 
46 The con
uests of H.obert Guiscard and Roger l., the exemption 
of Benpvento and the "'I(ii provinces of the kingdom, are fairly exposecl 
by Giannone in the seconcl volume of his Istoria Civile, 1. ix. x. xi. 
. Rnd 1. xvii. p. 460-470. This modern division was not establisheù 
hefore the tim.e of Frederic II. 
39* 
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their bread before the palace of their fathers. The dukes 
of Naples, the present lnetropolis, maintained the popular 
freedom, under the shadow of the Byzantine elnpire. Among 
the new acquisitions of Guiscard, the science of Salerno,47 
and the trade of Amalphi,48 may detain for a moment the 
curiosity of the reader. 1. Of the learned faculties, juris- 
prudence implies the pre\'ious establislllnent of laws and 
property; and thC'ology may perhaps be superseded by the 
full light of religion and reason. But the savage and the sage 
mnst alike implore the assistance of physic; and, if our dis- 
eases are inflal11ed by luxury, the mischiefs of blows and 
"\vounds would be more frequent in the ruder ages of society. 
The treasures of Grecian medicine had been communicated 
to the Arabian colonies of Africa, Spain, and Sicily; and in 
the intercourse of peace and war, a spark of knowledge had 
been kindled and cherished at Salerno, an ill ustrious city, in 
which the men were' honE'st and the women beantiful. 4 !:.1 A 
school, the first that arose in the darkness of Europe, was 
consecrated to the healing art: the conscience of monks and 
bishops was reconciled to <.- that salutary and 1 ucrative profes- 
siun; and a crowd of patients, of the most eminent rank, and 
most distant climates, invited or visited the physicians of Sa- 
lerno. They were protected by the Norman conquerors; and 
Guiscarò, though bred in arms, could discern the mérit and 
value of a philosopher. After a pilgrimage of thirty-nine years, 
Constantine, an African Christian, retuflwd from Bagdad, a 
master of the language and learning of the Arabians; and 


47 Giannone, (tom. ii. p. 119-127,) 
luratori, (Antiquitat. 
Iedij 
Æ,'i, tom. iii. dissert. xliv. p. 935, 936,) and Tiraboschi, (!storia deUa 
Lertcratura Italiana,) have given an historical account of these physi. 
cians; their medical knowledge and practice must be left to om 
physicians. 
4'3 At the end of the Hi5toria Pandectarum of Henry Brenckmanu t 
(Trajecti fir! Uhenum, 172
, in 4to.,) the indefatigable author has 
in:,ertecl two dissertations, de Republicâ Amalphitamî.. and de Amal- 
phi à Pisallis dirept,ì, 'which are built on the testimonies of one hun- 
dred and forty writers. Yet he has forgotten two most important 
pas!';ages of the embassy of Liutprand, (A. D. 969,) which compare the 
trade and navigation of Amalphi ,,,ith that of Y enice. 
49 Urbs Latü non est h,Î.C delitiosior urbe, 
Frugibus, arboribus, vinoque redunctat; et 1mde 
Non tibi poma, nuces, non pulchra palatia c1esullt, 
N on. species muliebris abest probitasque YlrOrUIn. 
G-ulie!mus AI)pulus, 1. iü. p. 267. 
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Salerno was enriched by the practice, the lessons, and the 

Yritings of the pupil of Avicenna. The schDol of medicine 
has long slept in the name of a university; but her precepts 
are abridged in a string of aphorisms, bound together in the 
Leonine verses, or Latin rhyr.nes, of the twelfth century.50 
H. Seven miles to the west of Salerno, and thirty to the south 
-of Naplcs, the obscure town of Arnalphi displv_ye.d the power 
-and rewards of indHstry. The land, how.fJver fertile., was 
-of narrow extent; but the sea VIas accesÚble and open: the 
inhabitants first assul1-;!ed the office of supplying the western 
world with the manufactures and production's of the East; 
and this Rseful traffic was the source of their opulence and 
frcedorn. The g0vernment was popular, under the adminis- 
tration of a -duke and the supren:lacy.of the Greek en1peror. 
Fifty thousand citi
ens were nUll1bered in the walls of Amal- 
phi; no!" was any city ruore abundantly provided with gold., 
silver, and the objects of precious luxury. The mariner-s who 
-swarn1ed in her pert., excelled in the theory and practice 
.)f navigation and astronomy: and the discovery of the com- 
pass, which has .opened the globe, is due to their ingenuity 0[" 
.good fortune. Their trade ,vas extended to the coasts, or at 
teast to the 'Commodities, of Africa, _i\.rabb., and India: and 
{heir settlements in Co.nstantinople
 Antioch, Jerusalem, and 
A.lexandria, acquired the privileges of independent colonies.5 1 
After three hUf.ldred years of prosperity, Amalphi was op- 
pressed by the arms of the Normans, and sacked by the jeal- 


óO M:\lratori carries their antiquity aòove the year (1066) of the 
death of Edward the Confessor, the rex Anglo.rurn to whom 
hey are 
.addressed. N or is this d .lte affected by the opinion, or rather mistake, 
.of Pasquil'r (Recherches de 1a France, 1. vii. c. 2) and Ducangc", 
(Glossar. Latin.) The practic.e of rhyming, as .early as the "iith cen. 
.tury, \vas borrowed from the langu8,ges of the North and ED.st, (
lura- 
tori, .tntiq"Uitat. tom. iii. disscrt. xl. p. 686-708.) 
5\ The description of Amn.lphi., by 'Villiam the Apulian, (1. iü. p. 
267,) oontains ffi1J.ch truth and some poetry, and the third line mav be 
ai'.-})pli
d to the sailor's compass.: - ... 


Nulla ma s 1s locuple!! argento, vestibus, auro 
P...rtibRS inuumeris: hfì.c pdurimu3 urhe mortlltu-r 
Nauta maris cæliqlte VÙIS aperire perit'V-s. 
Hue et Alexandri diJ,ler
a lemntur ab urbe 
Rr'gis, et Antiorhi. Gens hrec freta plurima trans
t. 
His Arabcs, Indi, SicuH nasruntur et Afri. 
lime genii eat totum pr<
pe nobilhala per orbem, 
fat mer
undo 1crcI1Sw ct alna:u mcrcata .refolc6. 
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ousy of Pisa; but the poverty of one thou&'1nd * fishermen IS 
yet dignified by the renmins of an arsenal, a cathedl'al, and 
the palaces of }'oyal merchants. 
Roger, the twelfth and last oÎ the sons of Tancreò, had 
been long detained in Normandy by his own and his father's 
age. f-Ie accepted the welcome summons; hastened to the 
J\pulian camp; and deserved at first the esteem, and after- 
wards the envy, of his elder brother. Their valor and am- 
bition were equal; but the youth, the beauty, the elegant 
manners, of Roger engaged the disinterested love of the sol- 
diers find people. So scanty was his allowance for himself 
and forty fo1Jowers, that he descended from conquest to rob- 
bery, and from robbery to domestic tneft; and so loose were 
the notions of property, that, by his own historian, at his 
special command, he is accused of stealing horses from a 
stable at l\Ielphi.5 2 I-lis spirit emerged from poverty and 
disgrace: from these base practices he rose to the merit and 
glory of a holy war; and the invasion of Sicily was seconded 
by the zeal and policy of his brother Guisca
rd. After the 
]'etre:1.t of the Greeks, the idolate'rs, a most audacious reproach 
of the Catholics, had }'ctrieved their losses and possessions; 
but the deliverance of the is]and, so vainly undertaken by the 
forces of the Eastern empire, was achieved by a small and 
private band of ad venturers. 53 In the first attempt, Roger 
"braved, in an open boat, the real and fabulous dangers of 


5
 Latrocinio a:rm.igerorum suorum in multis sustentab3.tur, quod 
quid em ad ejus ignominiam non dicimus; sed ipso ita pra'cipiente 
adhuc'viliora et reprehensibiliora dicturi sumus ut pluribus patescat
 
quam laboriose et cum quantiì angustiâ a profundâ paupertate ad 
summum culmen divitiaru:m vel honoris attigerit. Such is the preface 
of :Vlalaterra (1. i. c. 2,j) to the horse-stealing. From the moment (1. 
i. c. 19) that he has mentioned his patron ltogert the elòer .brother 
.sink6 into the second character. Something similar in Velldus Pater- 
culus may be observed of Augustus and Tiberius. 
&3 Duo sibi proficua deputans animæ scilicet et cm"poris gi tcrral
 
Idolis deditam ad eultum divinum revocaret, (GalÙid l\lalaterra, 1. Ï1. 
c. 1.) The conquest of Sicily is rclated in the three last book
, and 
he himself has given 3n accurate summary of the chapters t (p.614- 
J46.) 


. Amalfi had on}yone thousand inhabitants at the commencement of 
the 18th century, '-....hen it was 'Visited by Brcnckmann, (Brenckmann de 
Rep. Amalph. Diss. i. c.23.) At present it has six or eight thou...
nd.. 
Hist des Uep. Ital. tom. i. p. 304. - G. 
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Scylla and Charybdis; landed with only sixty soldiers on a 
ho.,tile shom; dTove the Saracens to the gates of lVlcssina; 
and s:tf{
ly returned \vith the spoils of the adjacent cOJntry 
In the fortress of Trani, his active and patient courage were 
equally conspicuous. In his old age he related with pleasure, 
that, by the distress of the siege, himself, and the countess 
his wife, had been reduced to a single cloak or mantle, which 
they wore alternately; that in a sally his horse had been 
slain, and he was dragg
d away by the Saracens; but that 
he owed his rescue to his good sword, and håd retreated with 
his saddle on his back, lest the meanest trophy might be left 
in the hands of the miscreants. In the siege of Trani, three 
hundred Normans withstood and repulsed the forces of the 
island. In the field of Cenunio, fifty thousand hOl'se and foot 
wei'e overthrown by one hundred and' thirty-six Christian sol- 
diers, without reckoning St. George, who fought on horseback 
In the foremost ranks. The captive banners, with four cam- 
els, were reserved for the successor of 81. Peter; and had 
these barbaric spoils been exposed, not in the Vatican, but in 
the Capitol, they might have revived the mernory of the Punic 
triumphs. These insufficient numbers of the Normans most 
probably denote their knights, the solùiers of honorable ancl 
equestrian rank, each of whom was attenJed by flve or six 
followers in the field; 54 yet, with the aid of this interpreta- 
tion, and after every fair allowance on the side of valor, arms, 
and reputation, the discomfiture of so many myriads will 
reduce the prudent reader to the alternative of a miracle or a 
fable. The Arabs of Sicily derived a frequent and powerful 
succor from their countrymcn of Africa: in the siege of Pa- 
lenllo, the Norman ea "airy was assisted by the gallcÿs of 
Pisa; and, in the hour of actiOl!, the envy of the 1\\'0 brothers 
was sublimed to a generous and invincible emulation. After 
a war of thirty ycars,55 Ro
er, with the title of great count, 
obtained the sovereignty of the largest and most fruitful 


a-l See the word JIilitcs in the Latin Glossary of Ducange. 
55 Of odd particulars, I learn from )lalat.crra, that the AraLs hRd 
introduced into Sicily the use of eumeJs ll. i. c. 3:3) nnd of carrier- 
pigeoll!=l, (c. 12;) and that the bite of the tarantula proyokc'3 a windy 
disposition, quæ per anum inhoi1(
.,te crcpitLU1do emer"git; a symptom 
Jl1Qst ridiculously felt by the whole' Norman army in their camp near 
Palermo, (c. 3ß.) I shall adù an etymology not unworthy of the :xith 
ccntury: Messana is divided from Me.ssis, the place from whence the 
harvests of the isle were sent in tribute to H.)me, ll. ii. c. 1.) 
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island of the l\Iediterranean; and hi'S administration displays 
a liberal and enlightened mind, above the lin1its of his age and 
education. The l\1oslems were maintained in the free enjoy- 
ment of their religion and property: J6 a philosopher and 
physician of 
Iazara, of the race of :Mahomet, harangued the 
conquerol:, and was invited to court; his geography of the 
seven climates was translated into Latin; and Roger, after a 
diligent perusal, preferred the work of the Arabian to the 
writings of the Grecian Ptolemy.57 A remnant of' Christian 
natives had promoted the success of the Normans: they were 
rewarded by the triumph of the cross. The island was 
restored to the jurisdiction of the Roman pontiff; . new bishops 
were planfed in the principal cities; and the clergy was 
satisfied bv a liberaT endowment of churches and monasteries. 
Yet the C
tholic hero asserted the l'lghts of the civil n1agis- 
trate. lnstead of resigning the investiture of benefices, he 
dexterously applied to his own profit the papal claims: the 
supremacy of the crown was secured and enlarged, by the 
singular bull, which declares the princes of Sicily hereditary 
and perpetual legates of the Holy See. 58 
'fo Robert Guiscard, the conquest of Sicily was more glo- 
rious than beneficial: the possession of Apulia and Calabria 
was inadequate to his ambition; and he resolved to embrace 
or create the first occasion of invading, perhaps of subduing, 
the Roman empire ?f the East. 59 From his first wife, the 


&6 See the capitulation of Palermo in l\Ialaterra, 1. ii. c. 4c5, ancl 
Giannone, who remarks the general toleration of the Saracens, (tom. 
ii. p. 72.) 
57 John Leo Afer, de :Medicis et Philosophus Arabibus, c. 14, apud 
Fabric. Bibliot. Græc. tom. xiii. p. 278, 279. This philosopher is 
named E%eriph Essachalli, and he died in Africa, A. II. 616, A. D. 
1122. Y ct this story bears a stranöe resemblance to the Sherif al 
Edrissi, who presented his book (Gcographia :K ubiensis, see preface, 
1>. 88, 90, 170) to Hoger, king of Sicily, A. H. 641, A. D. 1153, (Ð'Her- 
belot, llibliothèque Orientale, p. 786. l">rideaux's Life of :Mahomet, 
p. 188. Petit de ia Croix, lEst. ùe Gengiscan, p. 635, 636. Casiri, 
J3ibliot. Arab. Hi:-;pan. tom. ii. p. 9-13;) and I am. afraid of some 
mistake. 
á8 J\Ialatcrra l'cmarks the foundation of the bishoprics, (1. i \r. c. 7,) 
find produces the original of thc bull, (1. iy. c. 29.) Giannone gives a 
ratiollal idea of this Pl'ivilege, and the tribunal of the monarchy of 
Sicily, (tom. ii. p. 95-102;) and St. 
Iarc (Abrégé, tom. iii. p. 217- 
301, 1st column) labors the case with. the diligence of a Sicilian la\\- 
:ver. 
· ð9 111 the first exredition of 
obcrt against the Greeks, I follow 
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tyLlrtner of his humble fortunes, he had beeR divofced under 
the pretence of consanguinity; and her son Bohemond was 
destined to imitate., rather than to succeed, his iIlustrious 
father. The second wife of Guiscard was the daughter of 
the princes of Salerno 
 the Lombards acquiesced in the lineal 
succession of their son Roger; their five daughters we.re given 
in honorable nuptials,6o and one Df thCIIl was betrothed, in a 
tender age, to Constantine, a beautiful youth, the son and heir 
of the ernperor MichaeL61 But the tbrone of Constantinople 
was shaken by a revolution: the Impel'ial family of Ducas 
was confined to the palace or the cloister; and Robert de- 
vlo:red, and re.sented
 tb.e d.isgrace of his daugh.ter and the ex- 
pulsion of his ally. A Greek
 who styled hirnself the father 
úf Copstantine, soon appeared at Salerno, .au.d related the ad. 
ventures of his fuJI and flight. That" unfo:rtuüate friend was 
acknowledged by .the duke., 
_nd adorn-8d with the pomp and 
titles of Imperial dignity: in his triumpha"1 p.l'ogrcs,; thrQugh 
Apulia anc1 Calabria, :Michacl 62 was saluted with the tears and 
acclamations of the people; and Pope Gregory the Sevent1
 
exhorted the bishops to preach, and the Catholics to fight, in 
the pious wOl
k of his restor(üion
 I-lis conversations with 
Robert wçre frequent and familiar; and their rnutual promises 
\Vcre justified by the valor of the N ornmns and the treasures 


Anna. Comnen
 (the .is
 iÜc1, ivth, .and v.th books of tÈ.c Alexiad,) 
\Villiam Appulus, (1. ivth and vth, p. 270-27i5.,) and Jeffl"ey l\ialaterra., 
(1. iii. c. 13, 14, 24:-2fJ, 39.) Thcir information is contemporary and 
authcntic, but none of them were eye-witnesses of the war. 
60 One of thE';m was mar.riE';d to Hu.gh, the Eon of Azzo, or Axe, a 
marquis of Lom.bardy., rich, powccful, and 'j.?'oble, (Gulielm. Appu1. 1. 
Hi. p. 267,) in the xith century, and whose ancestors ill the xth and 
ìxth are cxplored by the critìc2.l industry of Leibllitz and :Muratori. 
From thc two elder sons of the marquis Azzo arc derived the illustri- 
ous lines of llruRswick and Estc. See 
lurato
l, Alltichita Estense. 
61 Anna Comnena, somewhat too wantonly, praises and bewails that 
handsomc' bo)., who, after the rupture of his barbarìc lluptìals, (1. i. p. 
23,) was betrothed as her husband 
 he was u3'.a).
la lfÚYEW
 . . . . . 
(
EOÙ XE1!!lVJJ (f,l'Jd
ultl(,t . . . . . .z
1Jrr(Jv rhovç ,'iffO!!!!01'" &c., (p. 27.\ 
Elscwhere she ð.escribcs tho red and whjte of lùs skin, his hawk's 
eyes, &c., 1. iii. p. 71. 
62 Ann:l Coml1en
 L i. p. 28, 29. Gu.lielm. Appui. 1. iv. p. 271. 
Gnlfrid 
Ialaterra, 1. iìi. c. 13, p. .57Ð, 380. Ualatcrra is morc cau.tious 
in his style; but tbe Apulian is boJd an.d po
it.ive. 
- i\ICI
titl1'! se l\liclJaelclII 
Ven
r8t i1 D-anais quid':'I
\ !!CåuctOT :l.1 iI1um 
As Gregory VIL hac! believed., Baronìus., almost al<Jne. recognizes the 
emperor }lichael, lA. D. 1080, NO.4!.) 
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of the East. Yet this l\Iichae1, by the confession of the Greeks 
and Latins, was a pageant and an impostor; a monl< who had 
fled [rOll) his convent, or a dornestic who had served in the 
palace. The fraud had been contrived by the subtle Guis- 
card; an i he trusted, that after this pretender had given a 
Jecent color to his anns, he would sink, at the nod of the con- 
queror, into his prilnitive obscurity. But victory was the only 
argument that could detel'lnine the belief of the Greeks; and 
the ardor of the Latins was much inferior to their credulity: 
the Norman veterans wished to enjoy the harvest of tl]eir toils, 
and the unwarlike Italians trcnlbled at the known and unknown 
dangers of a trans111arine expedition. In his new levies, Robert 
exerted the influence of gifts and promises, the terrors of civil 
and ecclesi:J,stical authority; and some acts of violence might 
justify the reproach, that age and infancy'were pressed with- 
out distinction into the service of their unrelenting prince. 
After two years' incessant preparations, the land and naval 
forces were assembled at Ütranto, at the heel, or extreme 
promontory, of Italy; and Robert was accompanied by his 
wife, who fought by his side, his son Bohemond
 and the 
Tepresentative of the emperor l\Iichael. Thirteen hundred 
knights 63 of Norman }'ace or discipline, formed the sinews 
of the army, which 11light be swelled to thirty thousand 64 fol- 
lowers of every denol1)ination. The IneH, the horses, the 
anTIS, the engines, the wooden towers, covered with raw hides, 
were embarked on board one hundred and fifty vessels: tlJe 
transpOlis had been built -in the ports of Italy, and the galleys 
were supplied by the alliance of the republic of Ragusa. 
At the mouth of the Adriatic Gulf, the shores of Italy and 
Epirus ineline towarrls each other. The space between 
BrundusimTI and Durazzo, the Roman passage, is no more 
than one hundred lTIiles ; 63 at the last 
tation of Otranto, it is 


63 Ipse armatæ militiæ non plusquam 1\ICCC miIitcs secnm habuisse, 
nb cis qui cidcm nc>gotio intcrfucrunt attestatur, (.Jlalatcrra, 1. iii. c. 
24, p. 583.) These al'C the same whom the Apulian (1. iv. p. 2i:>) 
btyles thc equestris gens ducis, cquites de gcntc duris. . . ,.. 
64 E('
 T!!lúXUJ'Ta X,J..(
ðu;, says Anna Comnclla. (Alex-taR, i. 1. p. 3, ;) 
and her account t.lllies with the number and lading of thc ships. lvit 
in DYITachium cum xv. millibus hominum, says thc Chronicon Bl'cve 
:Xormannieum, (Muratori., Scriptorcs, tom. v. p. 2i8.) I havc en- 
deavored to rceoncile thcse reckonings. 
65 The Itinerary of Jerusalem CP, 60a, edit. Ytcsscling) givc>g a 
ruc 
and l'casonahle Sl)acc of a th0u:--anc1 F-tadi:l, 01" onc hundred IDlks, 
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contracted to fifty; 66 and this narrow distance had suggested 
to Pyrrhus and Pompey the sublime 01" extravagant idea of a 
brido-c. Before the general embarkation, the Norman duke 
co u 
despatched Bohemond with fifteen galleys to s.ei7.e or threaten 
the Isle of C01"fu, to survey the opposite coast, and to secure 
a harbor in the neighborhood of Vallona for the landing of the 
troops. They p3.
sed and iandcd without perceiving an ene- 
my; and this successful C'xperiment displayed the nçglect 
and decay of the naval power of the Greeks. The islands of 
Epirns and the mJ.ritime towns were subdued by the arms or 
the name of Robert, who led his fleet and. tHmy frOln Corfu 
(I use the modern appellation) to the siege of Dur:lzzo. That 
city, the western key of the empire, was guanleù Ly ancient 
renown, and recent fortifications, by George Pah:eologus, a 
patrician, victorio"us in the Oriental wars, and a numerous gar- 
rison of .Albanians and l\b,ccdonians, who, in every age, have 
Inaintained the character of soldiers. In the prosecution of 
his enterprise, the courage of Guiscard was assailed by every 
form of danger and nlischance. In the most propitious season 
of the year, as his fleet passed along the coast, a stann of 
wind and snow unexpectedly arose: the .Adriatic was swpl!ed 
by the raging blast of the south, and a new shipwreck con- 
firmed the old infarny of the .Acroceraunian rocks.6 7 The 
sails, the Inasts, and the oars, were shattered or torn away; 
the sea and shore were covered with the fragments of vessels, 
with arms and dead bodies; and the greatest part of the pro- 
visions were either drowned or damaged. '1'he ducal galley 
was laboriously rescued from the wave
, and Robert halted 
seven days on the adjacent cape', to collect the relics of his 
loss, and revive the drooping spirits of his soldiers. The Nor- 
Inall
 were no 

:mger the bold and experienced Inariners who 


which is strangely ùoubleJ by Strabo fl. yi. 1). 133) and l)liay, (IIi8t
 
N atur. iii. 1G.) "./ 
66 I)liny (llist. N at. iii. 6, 16) allows f)uinqlla.1inta millia for this 
bn'\"Ïssimus eursus, and agrees witll the real (li--tance fL'om Otranto to 
La Yallona, or AnIon, (D' ....\llvillc, Analyse de sa Carte ùe;.; Cùtés de 
Iel Grècc, &c., p. 3-().) IIC'rmolaus Barharm;, who substitutes ce71twn, 
(Harùnin, K ot. lxvi. in I)lin. 1. iii.,) might have been eonected by 
eyery Yelletian pilot ,vho had saileJ out of the gulf. 
67 Infames scopulos Acrocerauuia, IIorat. carm. i. 3. The præci.pi- 
tcm Africum deeertantem ....\quilollibus, et rabicm :x oti, and the mOll- 
IStra llatantia \)f the Adriatic. arc somewhat enlarged; but Horace 
tremhling fur the life of Yirgil, is all illterestin o ' moment in the hi
torv 
1)1" P oetrv and fi-iendshh. 0 . 
w 
 
VOL. v. -10 
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h
d explored the ocean from Greenland to l\Iount Atlas, and 
who smiled at the petty dangers of the l\Iediterranean. They 
had wept during the tempest; they were alarnled by the hos- 
tile approach of the Venetians, who had been solicited by the 
prayers and promises of the Byzantine court. The first day's 
action was not disadvantageous to Bohemond, a beardless 
youth,68 who led the naval powers of his father. All night 
the galleys of the republic lay on their anchors in the form 
of a crescent; and the victory of the second day was decided 
by the dexterity of their evolutions, the station of their ar- 
chers, the weight of their javelins, and the borrowed aid of 
the Greek fire. The Apulian and Ragusian vessels fled to the 
shore, several were cut from their cables, and dragged away 
by the conqueror; and a sally from the town carried slaugh- 
ter and dis111ay to the tents of the Norman duke. A season- 
able relief was poured into Durazzo, and as soon as the 
besiegers had lost the command of the sea, the islands and 
nlaritime towns withdrew from the camp the supply of tribute 
and provision. That camp was soon afflicted with a pesti- 
lential disease; five hundred knights perished by an inglo- 
rious death; and the list of burials (if all could obtain a decent 
burial) amounted to ten thousand persons. Under these ca- 
lamities, the mind of Guiscard alone was fiflll and invincible; 
and while he collected new forces froni Apulia and Sicily, he 
battered, or scaled, or sapped, the walls of Durazzo. But his 
industry and valor were encountered by equal valor and Blore 
perfect industry. A l1lovable turret, of a size and capacity to 
contain five hundred soldiers, had been rolled forwards to the 
foot of the ralllpart: but the descent of the door or drav.'- 
bridge was checked by an enorn10US beanl, and the wooden 
structure was constantly consumed by artificial flames. 
'Vhile the Roman elllpire was attacked hy the Turks in 
the East, and the Normans in the 'Vest, the aged successor 
of l\Iir hael surrendered the sceptre to the hands of Alcxius, 
an illustrious captain, and the founder of the Comnenlan 
dynasty. The princess Anne, his daughter and historian, 
ob.5erves, in her affected style, that even IIerculcs was un- 
equal to a double combat; and, on this principle, she ap- 


68 rr;)
, ðe Ûç -ròv 7rfi)ì'w
'a al
TOÙ i(rlJ,'1r.!lal
t'TWJ', (Alexias, 1. iv. p. 106.) 
Yet the N ormaus shavcd, and thc Y cl1ctiaus worc, their bcards: thcy 
Inust have derided the no beard of nohemolld j a harsh interpreta- 
tion! (Ducangc, 
 ot. ad ...\.lcxiad.. r.:!83.) 
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proves a hasty peace with the rrurks, which allowed her 
father to undertake in person the relief of Durazzo. On his 
accession, Alexius found the camp without soldiers, and the 
treasury without money; yet such were the vigor and ac- 
ti vity of his measures, that in six lTIOllths he assemblpd an 
army of seventy thousand men,69 and performed a march of 
five hundred lTIiles. His troops were levied in Europe and 
Asia, from Peloponnesus to the Black Sea; his majesty was 
displayed in tt1e silver arms and rich trappings of the corn- 
panics of Horse-guards; and the et11peror was attended by a 
train of nobles and princes, some of whom, in rapid su.cces- 
sion, had been clothed with the purple, and were indulged 
by the lenity of the tilTIes in a life of affluence and dignity. 
Their youthful an10r Inight animate the lTIultitude; but their 
love of pleasure and contempt oCsubordination were preg- 
nant with disorder and 111ischief; and their inlportunate clamors 
for speedy and decisive action disconcerted the prudence of 
Alexius, who might have surrounded and starved the besieg- 
ing army: The enU111eration of provinces recalls a sad con1- 
parison of the past and present lilnits of the Roman world: 
the raw levies were drawn together in haste and terror; and 
the garrisons of Anatolia, or Asia :Minor, had been purchased 
by the evacuation of the cities which were imlnediately occu- 
pied by the Turks. The strength of the Greek army consist- 
ed in the Varangians, the Scandinavian guards, whose BUIn- 
bers were recently augmented by a colony of exiles and 
volunteers from the British Island of Thule. Under the yol<e 
of the Norman conqueror, the Danes and English were op- 
pressed and united: a band of adventurous youths resolved 
to desert a land of slavery; the sea was open to their escape; 
and, in their long pilgrilnage, they visited every coast that 
afforded any hope of ]iberty and revenge. They WE're en- 
tertained in the service of the Greek en1peror; and their 


69 :Muratori (.\.nnall d' Italia, tom. ix. p. 136, 137) obf:crvcs, that 
some authors (Pctrus Diacon. Uhron. Casinen. 1. iii. c. 49) compose 
the Greek army of 170,000 mcn, ùut that the hundred may ùe struck 
off, and that :J\Ialaterra reckons only 70,000; a slight inattention. The 
passage to whieh he alludes is in the Chronicle of Lupus l")rotospata, 
(Script. Ital. tom. v. p. 4;).) 
lalatcrra (1. iv. c. 27) speaks in high, 
but indcfinite terms of the cmpcror, cum eopiis innumerabil"ibus: like 
the Apulian poet, (1. iv. p. 272 :) - 


1\larc locustarum montes et IJL.ma tcgl"ntur. 
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first stat:on w _,$ in a new. city on the AsiatIc shore: but 
.Alexills soon recalled them to the defence of his person and 
palace; and bequC'athed to his succeSSOl'S the inheritance of 
their l:lith and valor.7 O The name of a Norman invader 
revived the n1emory of their wrongs: they marehed with 
alacrity against the national foe, and panted to regain in 
Epirus the glory which they had lost in the battle of Has- 
tings. The Varangians were supported by some companies 
of Franks or Latins; and the r
bels, who had tIed to Constan- 
tinople from the tyranny of Guiscard, were eager to signal- 
ize their zeal and gratify their revenge. In this emergency, 
the emperor had not disdained the impure aid of the Pauli- 
cians or l\lanichæans of Thrace and Bulgaria; and these her- 
etics united with the patience of Inartyrdom the spirit and 
discipline of active valor. 71 The treaty with the sultan 
had procured a supply of some thousand Turks; and the 
arrows of the Scythian horse '\-"ere opposed to the lances of 
the Norman cavalry. On the report and distant prospect of 
these formidable numbers, Robert assembled a council of h
s 
principal officers. " You behold," said he, "your danger: 
it is urgent and inevitable. The hills are covered with arms 
!lnd standards; and the emperor of the Greeks is accus- 
tomed to wars and triUl11phs. Obedience and union are oui. 
only safety; anù I am ready to yield the command to a more 
worthy leader." The vote and acclamation even of his se- 
cret en8111ies, assured him, in that perilous moment, of their 
esteem and confidence; and the duke thus continued: "Let 
us trust in the rewards of victory, and deprive cowardice of 
the l11eans of escape. Let us burn our vessels and our bag- 
gabe, and give battle on this spot, as if it vvcre the place of 
our natiyitv and our burin!." The resolution ".-as unanimous- 
ly approv
d; and, without confining himself to his lines, 
Guiscard awaited in battle-array the nearer approach of the 
enemy. I-lis rear was covered by a sl11all river; his right 
WÜlg extended to the sea; his left to the hills: nor was he 


70 See 'Yillinm of :Malrnsbury, de Gcstis Anglorum, 1. ii. p. ü2. 
AIC'xius fidem Anglorum suspiciens l'ræcipuis familiaritatibus suis eos 
applicabat, amoreIll corum filio transcribcns. Orc1ericm; Yitalis (H ist. 
Ece-les. 1. iv. p. 50S, 1. vii. p. (41) relates their emigration from Enó.' 
land, and their service in Greece. 
71 See the Apulian, (1. i. p. 2.36.) The character and the story of 
thpse 
Ianichæans has been tlU' subject of the livth chapter. 
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conscious, perha ps, that on the same ground Cæsar anù Pom- 
pey had formerly disputed the en1pire of the world. 7 :1 
.Against the advice of his wisest capt.lins, A.lexius resolved 
10 risk the event of a general action, and exhorted the gi.u'ri- 
son of Durazzo to assist their, own dell "erance by a well-timed 
sally from the town. I-Ie nmrched in two column.;; to sl
'prise 
the NortTIJ.ns before daybreak on two different sides: his light 
cavalry was scattered over the plain; the archers formed the 
second line; and the Varangians claimed the honors of the 
vanguard. In the first. onset, the battle-axes of the strangers 
made a deep and bloody impression on the army of Guiscard, 
which was nJ\V reduced to fifteen thousand men. The Lorn- 
bards and' Calabrians ignominiously turned theil' backs; they 
fled towards the river and the sea; bu1 the bridge had been 
broken down to chf'ck the s:llly of the garrison, and the C(Hst 
was lined with the Venetian galleys, who played their eng: nt's 
among the disorderly throng. On the vE'rge of ,'uin, they were 
saved by the spirit and conduct of their chiefs l;aita, the 
wife of Robert, is painted by the Greeks as a warlike Ama- 
zon, a second Pallas; less skilful in arts, but not less telTi ble 
in arlTIS, than the A.thenian goddess: 73 thou 6 h wounded by 
an .arrow, she stood her gronnd, and strove, by her exhorta- · 
tion and example, to rally the flying troops.7 4 Bel' female 
voice was secoÍ1ded by the more powerful voice and arm of 
the Norman duke, as calm in action as he was magnanimous 
in council: ,- \Vhither," he cried aloud, " \vhither do ye fiy? 


72 See the simple and masterly narrative of Cæsar himself, (Com- 
ment. de llell. Civil. iii. .H-ï 5.) It is a pity that Quintus Icilins 
CM. Guichard) did not live to analyze the;-;e operations, as he has 
done the campaigns of Africa and Hpain. 
73 TILtJ..i. 'tr; ;.(Ä).'ì z,à .il), ) .A {J ,; n;, 'which is very proper! y translated by 
the Presiùent Cousin, (lEst. de ConstantinolJe, tom. iy. p. 1;31, in 
12mo.,) qui combattoit comme une Pallas, quoiqu'elle ne f
t pa:) aussi 
savante que celIe d' Athene". The Grecian goddess wa<; compo:'ied of 
two discordant characters, of 
 eith, the work woman of Sais in Egypt, 
and of a vir;;in Amazon of the Tritonian lake in Libya, (Banier, .My- 
thologie, tom. iv. p. 1-31, ill 12mo.) 
74 Anna Comnena (1. iv. p. 116) admire
, with some d.egree of ter- 
ror, her masculine virtues. They were more familiar to the Latins; 
and though the Apulian (1. i,'. p. 
ï3) mentions her presence anù her 
WOUllJ, he represent:,; her a:-; (ar le::is illtre
id. 
Uxur in hoc IJl'lIo Ro!wrti t;Hte sa.ritll 
n.ull\.1m læ;;a fuit: quo vulncrc t;"'rita nul\am 
DUIlI !lpcrabat opem. sc pænc subcgel"at ho!LÏ 
fhe last is an unlucky word f01" a female IH"isone:r. 
40* 


. 
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Your enemy is inlpl
cable; and death is less grievous than 
servitude." The moment was decisive: as the Varangians 
advanced before the line, they discovered the nakedness of 
their flanks: the main battle of the duke, of eight hundred 
knights, stood firm and entire; they couched their lances 
and tþe Greeks deplore the furious and irresistible shock of 
the f'i'cnch cavalry.75 Alexius was not deficient in the duties 
of a soldier or a general; but he no sooner beheld the slaugh- 
ter of the Varangians, and the flight of the Turks, than he 
despised his subjects, and despaired of his fortune. The' 
princess Anne, who drops a tear on this melancholy event, is 
reduced to praise the strengt
 and swiftness of her father's 
horse, and his vigorous struggle when he was almost over- 
thrown by the stroke of a lance, which had shivered the 
Imperial helmet. His desperate valor broke through a squad- 
ron of Franks, who opposed his flight; and after wandering 
two days and as many nights in the nlountains, he found some 
repose, of body, though not of rnind, in the walls of Lychni- 
dus. The ,-ictorious Robert reproached the tardy and feeble 
pursuit which had suffered the escape of so illustrious a prize: 
but he consoled his disappointment by the trophies and stan- 
dards of the field, the wealth and luxury of the Byzantine 
· camp, and the glory of defeating an army five times more 
numerous than his own. A multitude of Italians had been 
the victims of their own fears; but only thirty of his knights 
were slain in this 111emorable day. In the Roman host, the 
loss of Greeks, Turks, and English, amounted to five or six 
thousand: 76 the plain of Durazzo was stained with noble and 
royal blood; and the end of the in1postor :i\Iichacl was more 
honorable than his life. 
It is 1110re than probable that Guiscard was not afflicted by 
the loss of a costly pageant, which had merited only the con- 
ten1pt and derision of the Greeks. After their defeat, they 


. 


7å )Anò Tije TOV' C PO,U7rEQTUÙ 7rQ OJ ì}'lllTa,uJl'ljq 1 lÚ X 1 jÇ, }'lJWay.cJIJ' T:,V 7r!}WTl]V 
xaTÙ nòv ÈJ'W'TL(!JJ' ílT naowr "lròV K EÌ.ÚñJ ÙVI
7r()llTrOJ', (Anna, 1. v. p. 133 ;) 
and elsewhere, Y.UL }'ùe TCÚToq Ù";,!! nãç inn 7.oi
/EJ'uç ,Ûl èn'
;nOWT?ç T;/V 
Ó'<!C;,l', y.ai T;," .:Ji uJI ioríJ', (p. 1-10.) The pedantry of the prmcess III tl
e 
choice of classic appellations encouraged Ducange to apply to hls 
countrymen the characters of the ancient Gauls. 
76 Lupus Protospata (tom. iii. p. 45) says 6000; 'Villiam the Apu- 
lian more than 5000, (1. iv. p. 273.) Their modesty is singular and 
.audable: they micrht with so little trouble have slain two or three 
w 0 
lù:yriads of schismatics and infidels! 
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still persevered in the defence of Durazzo; and a Venetian 
commander supplied the place of George Palæologus, who 
had been imprudently called away from his station. The 
tents of the be::;iegers were converted into barracks, to sustain 
the inclemency of the winter; and in answer to the defiance 
of the garrison, Robert insinuated, that his patience was at 
least equa\ to their obstinacy.71 Perhaps he already trusted 
to his secret correspondence with a Venetian Doble, who sold 
the city for a rich and honorable marriage. At the d
ad of 
night, several rope-ladders were dropped from the walls; the 
light Calabrians ascended in silence; and the Greeks were 
awakened by the Dall1e and trumpets of the conqueror. Yet 
they defended the streets three days against an enemy al- 
ready master of the rampart; and near se
en months elapsed 
between the first investment and the final surrender of the 
place. From Durazzo, the Norman duke advanced into the 
heart of Epirus or Albania; traversed the first mountains of 
Thessaly; surprised three hundred English in the city of 
Castoria; approached Thessa\onica; l1nd mafIc Constantino- 
ple tremble. A more pressing duty suspended the prosecu- 
tion of his ambitious designs. By shipwreck, pestilence, and 
the sword, his army was reduced to a third of the original 
numbers; and instead of being recruited from Italy, he was 
informed, by plaintive epistles, of the mischiefs and dangers 
which had been prod nced by his absence: the re.volt of the 
cities and barons of Ap111ia; the distress of the pope; and the 
approach or invasion of Henry king of Germany. Highly 
presuming that his person was sufficient for the public safety, 
he repassed the sea in a single brigantine, and left the remains 
of the army uDder the command of his son and the Norman 
counts, exhorting Bohemond to respect the freeòom of his 
peers, and the counts to obey the authority of their leader. 
The son of Guiscard trod in the footsteps of his father; and 
the two destroyers are compared, by the Greeks, to the cater- 
pillar and the locust, the last of whonl devours whatever has 
escaped the teeth of tho funner. 78 After winning two battles 


77 The Romans had chang-en. the inau:,;picious name of Epi-damnlts 
to Dyrrachium, (Plin. iii. 
ô;) and the vulgar corruption of Dura- 
cium (see )lalaterra) bore some affinity to harrliless. One of ltobert's 
names was Durand, à durando: poor wit! (Alberic. .Monach. in 
Chron. apull :Uuratori, Anna-Ii d' Italia, tom. Ïx. p. 137.) 
78 IJ!!'Jt.'xovr; y.Ctllty.Qiðw; Û'fCH i.tJ 7"lç Uv'TOVÇ nul"ÍQCt y.Ctl ví'OJ', (Arma, 
1. i. p. 3.5.) By these similes, so different from those of IIomer, she 
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against the emperor, he de
cended .into the plain of Thessaly, 
and besieged Laris
a, the fabulous realm of AchiHes,79 which 
contained the treasure and magazinf''; of the Byzantine camp. 
Y e1 a just praise must not be refused to the furtitude and pru- 
dence of Atexius, who bravely struggled with the calamities 
of the times. In the poverty of the state, he presumed to 
horrow the 
uperf]uous ornam
nts of the churches: the de- 
sertion of the l\1anichæans ,vas supplied by some tribes of 
:1\Ioldavia: a reënforcement of seven thousand Turks replaced 
and revenged the lo
s of their brethren; and the Greek sol- 
diers were exercised to ride, to draw the bow, and to the 
daily practice of ambuscades and evolutions. Alexius had 
been taught by experience, tþat the formidable cavalry of the 
:Franks oa foot was unfit for action, and almost incapable of 
motion; 8U his archers \\.Tere directed to aim their arrows at 
the horse rather than the man; and a variety of spikes and 
snares were scattered over the ground on which he might 
expect an attack. In the neighborhood of Larissa the events 
of war were protracted and balanced. The courag
 of Bobe- 
I'nond was ahvays conspicuous, ãnd often successful; bllt his 
camp was piilaged by a stratagem of the Greeks; the city 
was impregnable; and the venal or discontented counts de- 
serted his standard, betrayed their trusts, and enl isted in the 
service of the emperor. Alexius returned to Con
tantinople 
with the ådvantage, rather than the honor, of victory. After 
evacuating the conquests which he could no longer defend, 
the son of Guiscard embarked for Italy, and was embraced 
by a father who esteemed his merit, and sympathized in his 
111isfortune. 
Of the Latin princes, the allies of Alexius and enemies of 


wishes to inspire contempt as wcll as horror for the little noxious 
animal, a conqueror. :Mo
t unfortunately, t.he common sense, or com- 
mO::1l1onsense, of mankind, re3ists her laudable desi:;n. 
79 Pl'odiit lÜc auctor Trojanæ cladis Achilles. 
The suppm;ition of the Apulian (1. v. p. 275) may be excuserl by the 
more cla;,siC' poetry of Virgil, (
Lncid. ii. ID7,) Laris.-:;æus 
\..chillesJ but 
it is not justified hy the geography of IIomer. 
80 The Tf
V TlEðíl.OIV n!jo:";',AII..iTll, which encumbered the kni
ht
 on 
foot, have been ignorantly trau
latec1 spur3, (Anna Comnena, _\lcxias, 
1. v. p. 1-10.) Ducange has explained the true sense by a ridiculous 
and inconycnicnt fashion, .which lasted from the xith to the xvth cen- 
tury. These pcaks, in the form of a scorpion, \\ cre sometimcs t"yO 
feet, and fastened to the knee with a silv('r chain. 
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Robert, the l110st rrompt and powerful "ins IIenry tlJe Third or 
Fourth, king of Germany and Italy, and futnre enlperor of the 
'Vest. The epistle of the G
'eek monarch 81 to his brother is 
filled with the warmest professions of frie'ndship, and the most 
lively desire of streugthening their alliance by every public and 
private tie. I-Ie congratulates Henry on his success in a just 
and pious war; and complains that the prosperity of his own 
ClTIpil'e is disturbed by the audacious enterpri
es of the Nor
 
Juan Robm1. The lists of his presents expresses the man- 
ners of the age - a radiated crown of gold, a cross set with 
pearls to hang on the breast, a case of relics, with the names 
and titles of the saints, a vase of crystal, a vase of sardonyx, 
SOlne balm, Blost probably of l\lecca, and one hundred pieces 
of purple. To these he added a more solid present, of one 
hundred and forty-four thousand Dyzantines of gold, with a 
further assurance of two hundred and sixteen thousand, so 
soon as I-Ienry should have entered in arms the Apulian terri- 
tories, and confirmed by an oath the league against the con1- 
111011 enemy. The German,ti
 who' was already in Lombardy 
at the head of an army and a faction, accepied these liberal 
offers, and rnarched towarùs the south: his speed was checked 
by the sound of the battle of Durazzo; but the influence of 
his arrn
, or name, in the hasty return of Robert, was a fun 
e<1uivalent for the Grecian bribc. Henry was the severe 
v..-lversary of the Normans, the allies and vassals of Gregory 
the Seventh, his implacable foe. The long quarrel of the 
thronc and nlitre had been recently kindled by the z<:::.11 and 
ambition of that haughty priest: 83 the king and the pope had 


81 The epistle itself (Alexia." 1. iii. p. 93, 91, 9.j) well cle,;el"veg to 
oe real!. There is one e
l)fe 3ioll, IlIJr!!,} I.iú/./)}, Ihc\fþJIUI' .1/f:r
 7.!.!"'J O U- 
tj'íU1, which Ducan:;e doc
 not understand. I have endeavored to 
grope out a tolerable meaning: )'!!/J()I
II WI' is a golden crown; 
w (11/)- 
nÉi.E/.v; is explained by ::;imon Portiu
, (ill Lexica Græco-ßarba
.,) 
bv y'f"LWI'()Ç, /lfJl,f1T;fJ, a fia:h of li;;h,ni:lg. 
. S'l f'or these 'gcn

al cvents I mU:-5t refer to the O'eneral historians 
Si

f)nius, Bal'onius, l\luratori, 
Iosheim, St. 11 'rC, &
c. 
1:'3 The live" of Grc
ory YII. are eithpr l(';.
encl;;; or invecti\.cs, (St. 
:::Jarc, Abrl\;é, tom. iü. p. 23,), &c..) and his miraculouR or ma "ica1 
performances arc alike incredible to a modern realer. He wiÌì, as 
l.Hnal, tinc\ some in.,truction in Le Clerc, (Yic de IIil,lcbro.nJ, Biblidt. 
anciell!le et moderne, tom. viii.,) and much amusemenl ill Uade, (Die- 
tionn.ure Critique, GJ"cJ:7oire VII.) That pope was unàoulJteclÌ y a great 
Inall, a second Athanasius, in a more furtunate age of the church. 
'M ay I pr
9ume to add. that the portrait of Atlumo.:iiu9 is one of 1:.h.e 
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degraded each other; and each had seated a rival on the 
tClnporal or spiritual throne of hig antagonist. After the de- 
feat and death of his Swabian rebel, flenry descended into 
Italy, to assume the Imperial crown, and to drive from the 
Vatican the tyrant of the church,84 But the Roman people 
adhered to the cause of Gregory: their resolution was forti- 
fied by supplies of rnen and Inoney frOll1 Apulia; and the 
city was thrice ineffectually besieged by the king of Germany. 
In the fourth year he corrupted, as it is said, wÜh Byzantine 
gold, the nobles of Rome, whose estates and castles had been 
ruined by the war. The gates, the bridges, and fifty hostages, 
were delivered into his hands: the anti-pope, Clelnent the 
Third, ,vas consecrated in the Lateran: the grateful pontiff 
crowned his protector in the Vatican; and the emperor flenry 
fixed his residence in the Capitol, as the lawful successor of 
Augustus and Charlemagne. The ruins of the Septizonim11 
were still defended Ly the nephew of Gregory: the pope hin1- 
self was invested in the castle of St. Angelo; and his last 
hope was in the courage and fidelity of his Norman vassal. 
Their friendship had been interrupted by SOlne reciprocal in- 
juries and complaints; but, 01) this pressing occasion, Guiscard 
was urged by the obligation of his oath, by his interest, 1110re 
potent than oaths, by the love of fame, and his enmity to the 
two emperors. Unfurling the holy banner, he resolved to fly 
to the relief of the prince of the apostles: the 1110st numerous 
of his armies, six thousand horse, ànd thirty thousand foot, 
was instantly assembled; and his 111arch from Salerno to Rome 
was animat
d by the public applause and the promise of the 
divine favor. Ilenry, invincible in sixty-six battles, trembled 
at his approach; recollected some indispensable affitÍrs that 


passages of my history (vol. ii. p. 332, &e.) 'with which I am the least 
dissatisfied? * 
64 Anna, with the rancor of a Greek schismatic, calls him y.ayú;r- 
"C/)(JYU'; oÍ;'roç TI.
nLlr;, (1. i. p. 32,) a pope, or priest, worthy to be spit 
upon; and accuses him of scourging, shavin;;, and perhaps of castrat- 
ing the ambassadors of Henry, (p. 31, ::>3.) But this outrage is 
improbable and doubtful, (see the sensible preface of Cousin.) 


*" There is a fair life of Gre
ory VIT. by Voigt, (\Veimar, 181.j,) which 
has ùeen translated into French. M. Villemain, it is understood, has de- 
voted much time to the stUll)' of this remarkable character, to "horn his 
eloquence may do justice. There is much valuable ill formation on the 
subject in the accurate work of Stenzel, Geschichte Deutschlands unter 
den Fränkischen Kaisern - the Hi::;tory of Germany under the Emperors 
of the Franconian R:lcc. -)1. 
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required his presence in Lonlhardy; exhorted the Romans to 
persevere in their allegiance; and hastily retreated three days 
before the entrance of the Normans. In less than three 
years, the son of Tancred of Hauteville enjoycd the glory of 
delivering the pope, and of compelling the two emperors, of 
the East and \Vest, to fly before his victorious arn1s. ö5 But 
the triumph of Robert \-vas cloudet1 by the calalnities of ROIne. 
By the aid of the friends of Gregory, the walls had been per- 
forated or scaled; but the Imperial faction was still powcrful 
and active; on the third day, the people rose in a furious 
tumult; and a hasty word of the conqueror, in his defence 
or revenge, was the signal of fire and piJIage.8 6 The Sara- 
cens of Sicily, the subjects of Roger, and auxiliaries of his 
brot.her, embraced this fair occasion of rifling and pro- 
faning the ho]y city of the Christians: many thousands of the 
citizens, in the sight, and by the allies, of their spiritl1al father, 
were exposed to violation, captivity, or death; and a spacious 
quarter of the city, from the Lateran to the Coliseum, was 
consumed by the flames, and devoted to perpetual solitudeß7 
From a city, where he was now hated, and might be no longer 
feared, Gregory retired to end his days in the palace of Sa- 
lerno. The artful pontifT might flatter the vanity of Guiscard 
with the hope of a Roman or ltl1perial crown; but this dan- 
gerous measure, which would havc inflamed the ambition of 
the Norman, nlust forever have alienated the Blost faithful 
princes of Germany. 
The deliverer and scourge of Rome might have indulged 


8
 


Sic uno tempore victi 
Sunt terræ Domini duo: rex Alemannicus iste, 
Imperü rector Romani maximus ille. 
Alter act arma ruens armis superatur; et alter 
K ominis auditi soU. formicline ce",.5it. 
It is singular enough, that the Apulian, a Latin, should clistingmsh 
the Greek as the ruler of the !taman empire, (1. i v. p. 274.) 
86 The narrative of )Ialaterra (1. iii. c. 37, p. 587, 5B8) is authentic, 
circumgtantial, and fair. Dux ignem exclamang urLe incensa, &c. 
The Apulian Hoften
 the mis('hieí
 (incle qltibu.sc!a/n ædibus f'
u;-;tis,) 
which is again cxag
erated in somc partial chronicles. (
IuratoriÞ 
Annali, tom. ix. p. 147.) 
87 Arter mentioning this dcyastation, the Jesuit Donatus (dc ROBlrl 
vcteri et 110vå, 1. iv. c. 8, p. 489) prettilyadlls, Duraret hodieque in 
Cælio monte, interque ipsum et capitolium. mi
eraLilis facies pro
tratæ 
urbis, nisi in hortorum. vinetorumquc amænitatem Roma resurrexis... 
set, ut pcrpetuâ vilÍ.ditate contcgeret vulncra ct ruinas suas. 
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him
elî in a season of repose; but in the same year or the 
flight of the German emperor, the indefatigable Robert re- 
smned the design of his eastern conquests. The zeal or 
gt'atitllrle of GrC'gory had promised to his valor the kingdoms 
of Greece and Asia; 88 his troops were assembled in arms, 
fillShcd with success, and eager for action. Their numbers, 
in the language of I-lomer, are con1pared by Anna to a swarm 
of bees; c-9 yet the utmost and moderate limits of the powers 
of Guìscard have been already defiNed; they were contained 
on this second occasion in one hundred and twenty vessels; 
and as the season was far advanced, the harbor of Brundu- 
sium 90 was preferred to the open road of Ot1'anto. Alexius, 
apprehensive of a second attack, Imd assiduously laGored to 
restore the naval forces of the empire; and obtained fro111 the 
republic of Venice an important succor of thirty-six trans- 
ports, fourteen galleys, and nine galiots or ships of extra- 
ordinary strength and magnitude. Their services ,,,ere lib- 
erally paid by the license or monopoly of trade, a profitable 
gift of 'nnny shops and houses in the port of Constantinople, 
and a tribute to St. lUark, the more acceptable, as it was the 
produce of a tax on their rivals of Amalphi. By the union 
of the Greeks and Venetians, the Adriatic was covered with 
a ho
tilc neet; b
1t their own neglect, or the vigilance of 
Robert, the change of a wind, or the shelter of a mist, opened 
a free passage; and th(' Norman troops were safely disen1 c 
barked on the coast of Epirus. 'Yith twenty strong and ,vell- 
ö ppoi nted galleys, their intrepid dnke immf'didtely sought the 


\ 


'
 The royalty of Hohert, <.'ither promised or besto"yed by the rope. 
(_\.naa, 1. i. V. 

,) is sufHciently coniirmeJ by the Apulian, (1. iv. 
1" 
ïO.) 


nPIIPJ.ni n' !lIi 
ihi prulr.i,:;i>-se eoronam 
r p.llèrehölur. 


:-\";")1" can I under-;tand why Uretger, and the other papal advocates. 
shou](l he (Ii" -lea.,('(l with thi'3 new in
taace of apostolic jurisdiction. 


 :--:'ee II,)lìler, Ili:d, F. (I hate this pedantic molIe of quotation 
by leitert; 01 t1le G-re, k alphabet) 8i, &e. Hig bees are the image of a 
di
')r le:-ly crO\vd: their di,;cipline and public works seem to be the 
i Ie . a 1a 
el" a'
e, (Yir
il. 
Ln('iJ.. 1. i.) 
:(" _\ 111.1';, 1. Y. p. iï5. The admirahle port of 13rnn- 
'"t. "II 1 p:n'hor \\ U::i a p'ttle ('overed by R!l 
l, 'it 1'Î1U1
i 'ated by a s;nall 
.r ". .1 1 rm: l 
Le ('ity on }:,oth E-Üle
. 
ll' 
 1_ _ 1 i_ rù.i.l, aad ë\ö..iu,.,t such a;.!,J.
llt:3 
\...hat arc the feeJle clforts of the X eapphtan government? (
:h\ÏD- 
burnc's Travel:; ir. the 1'''.0 
icilies, yolo i. p. 
8-t-390.) 
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lA1emy, and though l110re accustOlned to fight on horseback, he 
Ílt1sted his own life, and the lives of his brother and two sons, 
to the event of a naval cOl11bat. The dominion of the sea 
was dif'puted in three engagements, in sight of the Isle of 
Corfu: in the two former, the skill and numbers of the allies 
were 5uperior; but in the third, the Normans obtained a final 
and cOfilptete victory.91 The light brigantines of the Greeks 
were scattered in ignominious flight: the nine castles of the 
Venetians maintained a I110re obstinate conflict; seven were 
sunk, two w
re taken; two thousand five hundred captives 
implored in vain the mercy of the victor; and the daughter 
of Alexius deplùre
 the loss of thirteen thousand of his sub- 
jects or allies. 1'he want of experience had been supplied 
by the genius of Gùiscard; anù each evening, when he had 
sounded a retreat, he calmly explored the causes of his re- 
pulse, and invented r.:cw methods how to remedy his own 
defects, and to baffle th
 advantages of the enemy. The 
winter season suspended his progress:' with the return of 
spring he again aspired to the conquest of Constantinople; 
but, instead of traversing the hills of Epirus, he turned his 
arms against Greece and the Islands, where the spoils would 
repay the labor, and where the land and sea forces might pursue 
their joint operations with vigor and effect. But, in the Isle of 
Cephalonia, his projects were fatally blasted by an epidemical 
disease: Robert himself, in the seventieth year of his age, ex- 
pired in his tent; and a suspicion of poison was illlputed, by pub- 
lic rumor, to his wife, or to the Greek emperor. 92 This pren1a- 
tu1'e death might allow a boundless scope for the imagination of 


91 'Villiam of Apulia (1. v. p. 276) describes the victory of the 
N ormaus. and forgets the two previous defeats, which are diligently 
recorded by Anna Comnena, (1. vi. p. 159, 160, 161.) In her turn, 
she invents or magllifics a fourth action, to give the Venetians revcnge 
and rcwards. Their own feelings were far different. since they deposed 
their doge, propter e
cidium stoH, (Dandulns in Chron. in l\Iuratori, 
Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. xii. p. 249.) 
g2 The most authentic writer:i, '\'illiam of Apulia, (1. v. 277,) 
Jeffrey ::\Ialaterra, (1. iii. c. 41, p. .189,) and Romuald of 88lerno, 
(Chrou. in .Muratori, Script. Rerum Ital. tom. vii.,) are ignorant of 
this crime, so apparent to our countrymen 'Villiam of l\lalmsbury 
(1. iii. p. 107) and Hos-er de Hovcden, (p. 710, in Scrivt. post Bedam;) 
and the latter can teJl, how the just Alexius marrieù, crowned, and 
burnt alive, his female accomplice. The English historian is indeed 80 
blind, that he ranks Robert Guiscard, or 'Viscard, among the knights 
of Henry I., who ascended the throne fifteen years after the duke of 
Apulia's death. 
VOL. V 41 
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his future exploits; r.nd the event sufficiently declares, that 
the Norrnan greatness was founded on his life. 93 'Vithout 
the appearance of an enemy, a victorious army dispersed or 
retreated in disorder and consternation; and Alexius, who had 
trembled for his empire, rejoiced in his deliverance. The 
galley which transported the remains of Guiscard was ship- 
wrecked on the Italian shore; but the duke's body was re.. 
covered froln the sea, and deposited in the sepulchre of 
Venusia 1 94 a place more illustrious for the birth of IIorace 95 
than for the burial of the Norman heroes. Roger, his second 
son and successor, immediately sunk to the humble station of 
a duke of Apulia: the esteeln or partiality of his father left 
the valiant BohC1110nd to the inheritance of his sword. The 
national tranquillity was disturbed by his claims, till the first 
crusade against the infidels of the East opened a more splen- 
d:d field of glory and conquest. 9f3 
Of hmnan life, the 1110St glorious or humble prospects are 
alike and soon bounded by the sepulchre. The male line of 
Robert Guiscard was extinguished, both in Apulia and at An- 
tioch, in the second generation; but his younger brother 
became the father of a line of kings; and the son of the great 
count was endowed with the name, the conquests, and t
e 
spirit, of the first Roger.!}7 The heir of that Norman adven- 
turer was born in Sicily; and, at the age of only four years, 


93 The joyful Anna Comnena scatters some flowers over the grave 
of an enemy, (:\lexiad, 1. v. p. 162-166;) and his best praise is the 
esteem and envy of \Villiam the Conqueror, the sovereign of his 
family. Græcia (says Malaterra) hostibus rccedentibus lib era Iæta 
fJuievit : Apulia tota sive Calabria turbatur. 
94 Urbs Venusina nitet tantis decorata sepulchris, 
is one of the last lines of thc Apulian's poems, (1. v. p. 278.) \ViI- 
Earn of 
lalmsbury (I. iii. p. 107) inserts an cpitaph on GuiScard, 
which is not worth transcribing. 
9;' Yet Horace had few obligations to Venusia: he was carried to 
Romc in his childhood, (Serm. i. 6;) and his repeated allusions to the 
doubtful limit of Apulia and Lucania (Cann. iii. 4, Serm. ii. 1) are 
unworthy of his age and genius. 
ÐG See Gimmolle (tom. ü. p. S8-D3) and the historians of the first 
t1rusade. 
97 The reign of Roger, and the Norman kings of Sicily, fills four 
books of the Istoria Civile of Gianonne, (tom. ii. 1. xi.-xiv. p. 136- 
340,) and is spread over the ixth ana xth volumes of the Italian An- 
nals of !\luratori. In the 13ibliothèque Italique (torn. i. p. 175-222) 
I find a useful abstract of Capacelatro, a modern K eapolital1, who 
has composed, in two volumes, the history of his country from Roger I. 

 Freù
ric II. inclusive. . 
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he succeeded to the sovereignty of the island, a lot which 
reason might envy, could she indulge for a moment the 
visionary, though virtuous, wish of dOlninion. lIad Roger 
been content with his fruitful patrilnony, a happy and grate- 
ful people might have blessed their benefactor; and if a wise 
administration could have restored the prosperous times of 
the Greek colonies,98 the opulence and power of Sicily alone 
might have equalled the widest scope that could be acquired 
and desolated by the sword of war. But the ambition of the 
great count was ignorant of these noble pursuits; it was grati- 
tied by the vulgn l' means of violence and artifice. I-Ie sought 
to obtain the undivided possession of Palermo, of.which one 
D10iety had been ceded to the elder branch; struggled to en- 
large his Calabrian limits beyond the 111easure of former trea- 
ties; and impatiently watched the declining health of his 
cousin lVilliam or Apulia, the grandson of Robert. On the 
first intelligence of his prernature death, Roger sailed from 
Palermo with seven galleys, cast anchor in the Bay of Salerno, 
received, after ten days' negotÜ.:tion, an oath of fidelity fronl 
the Norman capital, commallded the submission of the baróns, 
and extorted a legal investiture from the reluctant popes, who 
could not long endure either the friendship or enmity of a 
powerful vassal. The sacred spot of Benevento was respect- 
fully spared, as the patrimony of St. P-eter; but the reduction 
of Capua and Naples completed the design of his uncle Guis- 
card; and the sole inheritance of the N onnan conquests was 
possessed by the victorious Roger. A conscious superiority 
of power and merit prompted- him to disdain the titles of duke 
and of count; and the Isle of Sicily, with a third perhaps of 
the continent of Italy, Inight form the basis of a kingdom 99 
which would only yield to the monarchies of France and 
England. The chiefs of the nation \\"ho attended his coro- 


98 According to the testimony of Philistus and Diodorus, the tyrant 
Dionysius of Syracuse could maintain a standing force of 10,000 
horse, 100,000 foot, and 400 galleys. Compare Humc, (Essays, vol. i. 
p. 268, 435,) and his aclversary ".aUace, (Numbers of 
lallkind, p. 306, 
307.) The fuins of Agrigentum are the theme of every traveller, 
D'Orville, Reidesel, Swinburne, &c. 
99 A contemporary historian of the ncts of Roger from the year 
1127 to 113.3, founds his title on merit and power, the consent of the 
barons, and the ancient royalty of Sicily and Palermo, without intro- 
ducing Pope Anacletus, (Alexand. Cænobii Telesini Abbatis de Rebu8 
gestis Regis Rogerii, lih. iy. in 
lntat()ri, Script. He-Tum. Ital. tom. Y. 
p. 607 -f.þ,J:;5.) 
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nation at Palermo might doubtless pronounce under what 
name he should reign over them; but the example of a Greek 
tyrant or a Saracen emir were insufficient to justify his regal 
character; and the nine kings of the Latin world 100 might 
disclaim thcir new associate, unless he were con
ecrated by 
the authority of the supren1e pontiff. The pride of Anacle- 
tus was plf'ased to confer a title, which the pride of the Nor- 
man had stooped to solicit; 101 but his own legitimacy was 
attacked bv the adverse election of Innocent the Second; and 
while .An;cletus sat in the Vatican, the successful fugitive 
was acknowledged by the nations of Europe. The infant 
1110narchy'of Roger was shaken, and almofòt overthrown, by 
the unlucky choice of an ecclesiastical patron; and the sword 
of Lothaire the Second of Germany, the excommunications 
of Innocent, the fleets of PiSD, and the zeal of St. Bernard, 
were united for the ruin of the Sicilian robber. After a gallant 
resistance, the Norman prince was driven from the continent 
of Italy: a new duke of A'pulia was invested by the pope 
and the emperor, each of whon1 held one end of the gonfanon, 
or flagstaff, as a token that they asserted their right, and 
suspended their quarrel. But such jealous friendship was of 
short and precarious duration: the German armies soon van- 
ished in disease and desertion: 102 the Apulian duke, with all 
his adherents, was extern1inated by a conqucror who seldom 
forgave either the dead or the living; like his predecessor 
Leo the Ninth, the fceble though haughty pontiff became the 


100 The kings of France, England, Scotland, Castille, Arragon, 
Navarre, Sweden, Denmark, and Hungary. The three first were 
more ancient than Charlemagne; the three next were created by their 
sword; the three last by their baptism; and of these the king of 
Hungary alone was honored or debaf'ed by a papal crown. 
101 Fazellus, ancl a crowd of Sicilians, had imagined a more early 
and independent coronation, CA. D. 1130, 
lay 1,) which Giannone 
unwillingly rejects, (tom. ii. p. 137-14-1.) This fiction is disproved 
by the silence of contemporaries; nor can it he restored by a spurious 
character of :Messina, (.Muratori, Allllali d' Italia, tom. ix. p. 310. 
Pagi, Critica, tom. iv. p. 467, 468.) 
102 Roger corrupted the second person of Lothaire's army, who 
sounded, or rather cried, a retreat; for the Germ
Uls (says Cinnamus, 
1. iii. c. i. p. 61) are ignorant of the use of trumpets. 
Iost ignorant 
himself! · 


. Cinnnmus says nothing of their ignorance. The signal for retreat waSt 
øil uríÀ"':"t)'yoç hX;" ;í 1'1 (í).)...o TOIOì!rOl', ù
;\.à ßñ
ßap6ç 1'1) Kill à
V..tTO) Tpðr.ùí. -- 
I. 
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captive and friend of the Normans; and their reconciliation 
was celeJJrated by the eloquence of Bernard, who now revered 
the title and virtues of the king of Sicily. 
As a penance fOl' his impious war agaipst the successor of 
St. Peter, that monarch rnight have promised to display the 
banner of the cross, and he accOlnplished with ardor a vow 
so propitious to his interest and revenge. The recent injuries 
of Sicily Inight provoke a just retaliation on the heads of the 
Saracens: the Nonnalls, whose blood had been mingled with 
so many subject streams, were encouraged to remember and 
emulate the naval trophies of their fathers, and in the ma- 
turity of their strength they" contended with the decline of 
an African power. 'Vhen the Fatirnite caliph departed for 
the conquest of Egypt, he rewarded the real merit and ap- 
parent fidelity of his servant Joseph with a gift of his royal 
mantle, and forty Arabian horses, his palace with its smnp- 

uous furniture, and the -governrnent of the kingdoms of Tunis 
and Algiers. The Zeirides,103 the descendants of Joseph, 
forgot their allegiance and gratitude to a distant benefactor, 
grasped and abused the fruits of prosperity; and after running 
the little course of an Oriental dynasty, were now fainting in 
theÌr own weakness. On the side of the land, they were 
pressed by the Ahnohades, the fanatic princes of l\lorocco, 
while the sea.coast was open to the enterprises of the Greeks 
and Franks, who, before the close of the eleventh century, 
had extorted a ransom of 
wo hundred thousand pieces of 
gold. By the first arms of Roger, the island or rock of 
l\lalta, which has been since ennobled þy a military and re- 
ligious colony, was inseparably annexed to the crown of 
Sicily. Tripoli,lù4 a stt'ong and maritime city, was the 
next object of his attack; and the slaughter of the males, 
the captivity of the females, might be justified by the frequent 
practice of the l\Ioslems themselves. The capital of the 
Zeirides was named Africa from the country, and lVlahadia 105 


lU3 See De Guignes, Rist. Générale des Huns, tom. i. p. 369-373, 
and Cardonne, Hist. de l' Afrique, &c., sous la Domination des Arabes, 
tom. ii. p. 70-141. Their common original appears to be Novairi. 
JU
 Tripoli (says the Xubian geographer, or more properly the 
Shc1"Ïf al Eclrisi) ul'bs forti;;, saxeo muro vallata, sita prope littus maris. 
Hane expugnavit Ragerius, qui mulieribus eaptivis ùuctis, viros pere- 
mit. I 
105 See the geography of Leo Africanus, (in Ramusio, tom. i. fa!, 74, 
verso, fol. 7.5, recto,) and Shaw's Travels, (p. 110,) the viith book of 
.11 *' 
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from the Arabian founder: it is strongly built on a neck of 
land, but the imperfection of the harbor is not compensated 
by the fertility of the adjacent plain. 1\iahadia was besieged 
by George the Sicilian adnlÏ"ral, with a fleet of one hundred 
and fifty galleys, amply provided with nlen and the instru- 
ments of mischief.: the sovereign had fled, the l\loorish gov- 
ernor refused to capitulate, declined the last and irresistible 
assault, and secretly escaping with the l\Ioslenl inhabitants, 
abandoned the place and its treasures to the rapacious 
Franks. In successive expeditions, the king of Sicily or his 
lieutenants reduced the cities of Tunis, Safax, Ca psia, Bona, 
and a long tract of the sea-coast; 106 the fortresses were 
garrisoned, the country was tributary, and a boast that it held 
Africa in subjection might be inscribed with some flattery 
on the sword of Roger.1 07 After his death, that sword was 
broken; and these trans marine possessions were neglected, 
evacuated, or lost, under the troubled reign of his Sllccea- 
sor. 108 'rhe triumphs of Scipio and Belisarius h\lve proved, 
that the African cåntinent is neither inaccessible nor invinci- 
ble; yet the great princes and powers of Christendom have 
repeatedly failed in their arnlaments against the 1\loors, who 
may still glory in the easy conquest and long servitude of 
Spain. 
Since the decease of Robert Guiscard, the Normans had 
relinquished, above sixty years, their hostile designs against 
the empire of the East. The policy of Roger solicited a 
public and private union with the Greek princes, whose alli- 
ance would dignify his regal character: he demanded in nlar- 
riage a daughter of the Cornnenian family, and the first steps 
of the treaty seemed to promise a favorable event. But the 
contemptuous treatment of his ambassadors exasperated the 


Thuanus, and the xith of the Abbé de Vertot. The possession and 
defence of the place was offered by Charles V. and wisely declined 
by the knights of 
ialta. 
106 Pagi has accurately marked the African conquests of Roger; 
and his criticism was supplied .bJ his friend the Abbé de Longuerue, 
with some Arabic memorials, CA. D. 1147, No. 26, 27, A. D. 1148, 
No. 16, A. D. 1153, No. 16.) 
107 Appulus et Calaber, Siculus mihi servit et Afer. 
A proud inscription, which dc-notes, that the Norman conquerors 
were still discriminated from their Christ.ian and 
loslem subjects. 
108 Hugo Falcandus (IIist. Sicula, in l\luratori, Script. tom. vii. 
p. 270, 271) ascribes these losses to the neglect or treachery of thø 
ndmiral 
lajo. 
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'fanity of the new monarch; and the insolence of the By- 
zantine court was expiated, according to the laws of nations, 
by the sufferings of a guiltless people. 109 'Vith a fleet of 
seventy galleys, George, the admiral of. Sicily, appeared 
before Corfu; and both the island and city were delivered 
into his hands by the disaffected inhabitants, who had yet to 
learn tha.t a siege is still more calalnitous than a tribute. In 
this invasion, of some moment in the annals of COffilnerce, the 
Normans spread themselves by sea, and over the pròvinces 
of Greece; and the venerable age of Athens, Thebes, and 
Corinth, was violated by rapine and cruelty. Of the wrongs 
of Athens, no memorial remains. The ancient walls, which 
encompassed, without guarding, the opulence of Thebes, 
were scaled by the Latin Christians; _ but their sole use of the 
gospel was to sanctify an oath, that the lawfhl owners had 
not secreted any relic of their inheritance or industry. On 
the approach of the Normans, the lower town of Corinth was 
evacuated; the Greeks retired to the citadel, which was 
seated on a lofty eminence, abundantly watered by the 
classic fountain of Pirene; an impregnable fortress, if the 
".."ant of courage could be balanced by any advantages of art 
or nature. As soon as the besiegers had surmounted the 
labor (their sole labor) of climbing the hill, their general, 
from the commanding eminence, admired his own victory, 
and testified his gratitude to Heaven, by tearing from the al- 
tar the precious image of Theodore, the 
utelary saint. The 
silk weavers of both sexes, whom George transported to 
Sicily, composed the most valuable part of the spoil; and in 
comparing the skilful industry of the mechanic with the sloth 
and cowardice of the soldier, he was heard to exclain1 that 
the distaff and IOOln were the only weapons which the Greeks 
were capable of using. The progress of this un. val anna- 
ment was marked by two conspicuous events, the rescue of 
the king of France, and the insult of the Byzantine capital. 
In his return by sea from an unfortunate crusade, Louis the 
Seventh was intercepted by the Greeks, who basely violated 
the laws of hOJ;lor and religion. The fortunate encounter of 


109 The silence of the Sicilian historians, who end too soon, or be.- 
gin too late, must be supplied by Otho of Frisingen, a German, (de 
Gcstis Frcderici I. 1. i. c. 33, ill 
furatori, Script. tom. vi. p. 668,) the 
Venetian Andrew Dandulus, (Id. tom. xii. p. 282, 283,) and the 
Greek writers CÏ1mamus (1. ill. c. 2-5) and Nicetas, (in 1I-lanue1. 1. ill. 
c. 1-6.) 
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the Norman fleet delivered the royal captive; and after a free 
and honorable entertainment in the court of Sicily, Louis 
continued his journey to Rome and Paris. llo In the absence 
of the emperor, Constantinople and the Hellespont were left 
without defence and without the suspicion of danger. The 
clergy and people (for the soldiers had followed the standard 
of l\lanuel) were astonished and dismayed at the hostile ap- 
pearance of a line of galleys, which boldly cast anchor in 
the front of the Imperial city. The forces of the Sicilian 
admiral were inadequate to the siege or assault of an im- 
mense and populous nletropolis; but George enjoyed the 
glory of humbling the Greek arrogance, and of marking the 
path of conq nest to the navies of the \Vest. He landed some 
soldiers to rifle the fruits of the royal ga;rdens, and pointed 
with silver, or most probably with fire, the arrows which he 
discharged against the palace of the Cæsars. ll1 This play- 
ful outnlge of the pirates of Sicily, who had surprised an 
unguarded moment, l\lanuel affected to despise, while his 
martial spirit, and the forces of the empire, were awakened 
to revenge. The Archipelago and Ionian Sea were covered 
,vith his squadrons and those of. Venice; but I know not by 
what favorable allowance of transports, victuallers, and pin- 
naces, our reason, or even our fancy, can be rpconciled to 
the stupendous account of fifteen hundred vessels, which is 
proposed by a Byzantine historian. These operations were 
directed with prudence and energy: in his homeward voyage 
George lost nineteen of his galleys, which were separated 
and taken: after an obstinate defence, Corfu implored the 
clemency of her lawful sovereign; nor could a ship, a sol- 
dier, of the Norman prince, be found, unless as a captive, 
within the limits of the Eastern empire. The prosperity and 
the health of Roger were already" in a declining state: while 


110 T.9 this imp.:.rfect capture and speedy rescue I apply the 1la
' 
ö).íYOJl 
.MI! TOU iÚ(õnu, of Cinnamus, 1. ii. c. 19, p. 49. 1\Iuratori, on 
tolerable evidence, (Annali d'Italia, tom. ix. p. 420, 421,) laughs at 
the delicacy of the Frcnch, ,vho maintain, marisque nullo impediente 
:periculo ad regnum proprium reversum esse; yet I observe that their 
ad vocate, Ducange, is less positive as the commentator on Cinnamus, 
than as the cclitor of Joinville. 
III In palatium regium sagittas iguens injecit, says Dandulus ; but 
Nicetas (1. ii. c. 8, p. 66) transfonns them into ßil'l a!!yv(!;OVÇ EX01TCC 
ttTQaxTovr;, 9.11d adds, that 1\Ianuel styled this insult naíY1'IOJ', and 
lÍÀwTct . . . ^liOHtJoJlTa. These arrows, by the compiler, Vincent de 
DCduVaiS, aTe again transmuted into gold. 
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lw listened in his palace of Palert110 to the messengers of 
victory or defeat, the invincible Manuel, the foremost in 
every assault, was celebrate'd by the Greeks and Latins as 
the Illexander or the Hercules of the age. 
A prince of such a temper could not.be satisfied with hav- 
ing repelled the insolence of a Barbarian. It was the right 
and duty, it Inight be the interest and glory, of :l\1anuel to 
restore the ancient 111ajesty of the empire, to recoyer the Pl'OV- 
inces of Italy and Sicily, and to chastise this pretended king, 
the grandson of a Norman vassal.1 12 The natives of Calabria 
were still attached to the Greek language and worship, which 
had been inexorably proscribed by the Latin clergy: after 
the loss of her dukes, Apulia was chained as a servile appen- 
dage to the crown of Sicily-; the founder of the monarchy 
had ruled by the sword; alJd his death had abated the fear, 
without healing the discontent, of his su
jects: the feudal 
government was always pregnant with the seeds of rebellion; 
and a nephew of Roger himself invited the enemies of his 
family and Bation. '1'he majesty of the purple, and a series 
of Hungarian and Turkish wars, prevented lVlalluel from em- 
barking his,. person in the Italian expedition. To the bravo 
and noble Palæologus, his lieutenant, the Greek. monarch 
. intrusted a fleet and army: the siege of Bari was his first 
exploit; and, in every operation, gold as well as steel was the 
instrument of victory. Salerno, and sonle places along the 
western coast, n1aintained their fidéIity to the Norman king; 
but he lost in twu campaigns the greater part of his continental 
possessions; and the modest emperor, disdaining all flattery 
nnd falsehood, was content with the reduction of three hun- 
dred cities or villages of Apulia and Calabria, whoSQ name& 
and fitles were inscribed on all the walls of the palace. The 
prejudices of the Latins \V'ere gratifif'ù by a genuine or fic- 
titious donation under the seal of the German Cæsars ; 113 but 
the successor of Constantine soon renounced this ignominious 


2 For the invasion of Italy, which is almost overlooked by Nicctas, 
see the morc polite' history of Cinllamus, (1. iv. c. ]-15, p. 78-101,) 
who introduces a diffuse narrative by a lofty profession, n
!!&' n 

Ixfj,iuç, xui nìç ) InÛ{;-'v iOi!inrno ì',;ç, wç i!ui 'lCtl:ruç 'Pl"1W[OI; àJ'uGw- 
OU/TII, iii. 5. 
113 The Latin, Otho, (de Gcstis Freclerici 1. 1. ii. c. 30, p. 734,) at- 
tests the forgery; the Greek, Cinnamus, (1. iv. c. 1, p. 78,) claims a 
promise of restitution from Conrad and }
rcderic. An act of fraud 
is always credible when it is told of tho Grel
kfl. 
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pretence, claimed the indefeasible dominion of Italy, and pro.. 
fessed his design of chasing the Barbarian'S beyond the Alps. 
By the artful speeches, liberal gifts, and unbounded promises, 
of their Eastern ally, the free cities were encouraged to per. 
severe in their genørous struggle against the despotism of 
Frederic Barbarossa: the walls of .Milan were rebuilt bv the 
contributions of :Manuel; and he poured, says the hist
rian, 
a river of gold into the bOSOlll of Ancona, whose attachment 
to the Greeks was fortified by the jealous enmity of the Vene- 
tians. 114 The situation .and trade of Ancona rendered it an 
important garrison in the heart of Italy: it was twice be- 
sieged by the arms of Frederic; the Imperial forces were 
twice repulsed by the spirit of freedom; that spirit was ani- 
mated by the ambassador of Constantinople; and the most 
intrepid patriots, the most faithful servants, were rewarded by 
the wealth and honors of the Byzantine court. 1l5 The pride 
of :Manuel disdained and rejected a Barbarian colJeague; lJÌs 
ambition was excited by the hope of stripping the purple fi'om 
the German usurpers, and of establishing, in the 'Vest, as in 
the East, his lawful title of sole emperor of the Romans. 
\Vith this view, he solicited the alliance of the people and the 
bishop of Rome. Several of the nobles embraced the cause 
of the Greek lllonarch; the splendid nuptial
 of his niece with 
Odo Frangipani secured the support of that powerful fam- 
ily,116 and his royal standard or image was entertained with 
due reverence in the ancient n1etropolis. 1l7 During the quar- 
rel between Frederic anù Alexander the Third, the pope twice 
received in the Vatican the ambassadors of Constantinople. 
They flattered his piety by the 10ng-prOlllised union of the two 


114 Quod Ancontiani Græcum imperium nimis diligerent . . . Veneti 
speciali odio Anconam oderunt. The cause of love, perhaps of envy, 
were the beneficia, flumen aureum of the emperor;- and the Latin 
narrative is confirmed by Cinllamus, (1. iv. c. 14, p. 98.) 
115 )luratori mentions the two sieges of Ancona; the first, in 1167, 
against :Frederic I. in person (Allnali, tom. x. p. 39, &c. ;) the seconù, 
in 1173, against his lieutenant Christian, archbishop of :Mentz, a man 
unworthy of his name and office, (p. 76, &c.) It is of the second 
f;iege that we possess an original narrative, which he has published 
in his .great collection, (tom. vi. p. 921-916.) 
116 'Ve derive this anecdote from an anonymous chronicle of Fossa 
Nova, published by }'Iuratori, (Script. Ital. tOIll. vii. p. 874.) 
117 The BcxullH01' UJI
Hìoll of Cinnamus (1. iv. c. 14, p. 99) is sus- 
ceptible of this double sense. A standard is more Latin, an image 
more Greek. 
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churches, tempted the avarice of his venal court, and exhorted 
the Roman pontiff to seize the just provocation, the favorable 
rnoment, to humble the savage insolence of the Alemanni, 
and to acknowledge the true representative of Constantine and 
Au gustus.lI8 · 
But these Italian conquests, this universal reign, soon es- 
caped from the hand cf the Greek emperor. His first 
demands were eluded by the prudence of Alexander the 
'Third, who paused on this deep and momentous revolu- 
tion; liB nor could the pope be seduced by a personal dispute 
to renounce the perpetual inheritance of the Latin naine. 
After the reunion with Frederic, he spoke a more peremptory 
language, confirmed the acts of his predecessors, excommu- 
nicated the adherents of Manuel, and pronounced the final 
separation of the churches, or at least the empires, of Con- 
stantinople and Rome.I 2G The free cities of LOll1bardy no 
longer l"cnlembered their foreign benefactor, and without 
preserving the fricndship of Ancona, he soon incurred the 
enmity of Venice.l 21 By his own avarice, or the complaints 
of his subjects, the- Greek emperor was provoked to arrest the 
persons, and confiscate the effects, of 
he Venetìan Inerchants. 
"rhis violation of the public faith exasperated a free and com- 
tnercial people: one hunòred galleys were launch
d and 
armed in as many days; they swept thfJ coasts of Dalmatia 
and Greece: but after SQmc lllutual wounds, the war was 
terminated by an agreement, inglorious to the empire, insuffi- 
cif'nt for the republic; {tnd a complete vengeance of these 
and of fresh injuries was reserved for the succeeding gener- 
ation. The lieutenant of l\{anuel had informed his sovereign 
that he was strong enough to quell any domestic revolt of 


us Nihilominu8 quoque petebat, ut quia occa.sio justa et tempus 
opportullum et acceptabilc se obtulernnt, noma.ni corona imperii a 
sancto apostolo sibi reddcrctur; quoniam non ad Frederici Alemanni, 
sed ad st\.um jus asseruit pertinere, (Yit. ..A.lexandri III. a Cardinal. 
Arragoniæ, in Script. Rerum ItRl. tom. iii. par. i. p. 458.) IIis second 
embassy was accompanied cum immensa multitudine pecuniarum. 
119 Kimis aita et pcrplcxa sunt, (Vit. Alexa.lldri III. p. 4GO, 461,) 
says the cautious pOlJc. 
l
() .ftb/8Èv IInùv 

""'r J.trw,' rr
J
1 
j T
 1'H'IT:"!!
 1f!!(IÇ T;," n


í'lv'(J
ø.", 
"TåÀar lLIW

"i'UC1(VJ', (C'illlU\mus, 1. iv. c. U, p. 99.) 
Ul In his vith book, Cillnmnus describes the V cnetia.u war, which 
Nicctas has not thought worthy of hì
 attention. The Italian accounts, 
which do not satisfy our curiosity, arc rcpoctcù. ùy the allmùi
t )lura.. 
tori, under the )"ear.:! 1171, &c. 
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Apulia and Calabria; but that his forces were inadequate to 
resist the impending attack of the king of Sicily. His prophe- 
cy was soon verified: the death of Palæologus de vol ved the 

ommand on several chiefs, alike ernineut in rank, alike defec- 
'..ive in ll1ilitary talents; the Greeks were oppressed by land 
and sea'; and a captive remnant that escaped the swords of 
the Normans and Saracens, abjured all future hostility against 
the person or dominions of their conqueror. 122 Yet the king 
of Sicily esteemed the courage and constancy of l\'Ianuel, who 
had landed a second army on the Italian shore; he respect 
fully addressed the new Justinian; solicited a peace or truce 
of thirty years, accepted as a gift the regal title; and ac- 
knowledged hinlself the rni1itary vassal of the Roman em- 
pire. 123 The Byzantine Cæsars acquiesced in this shadow of 
dominion, without expecting, perhaps without desiring, the 
service of a N onnan army; and the truce of thirty years 
was not disturbed by any hostilities between Sicily and Con- 
stantinople. About the end of that period, the throne of 
l\fanuel was usurped by an innuman tYI
ant, who had deservetl 
the abhorrence of his country and 111ankind: the sword of 
William the Second, the grandson of Roger, was drawn by a 
fugitive of the Comnenian race; and the subjects of Andro- 
nicus might salute the strangers as friends, since they detested 
their sovereign as the worst of enemies. The Latin histo- 
1.ians 124 expatiate on the rapid progress of the four counts 
who invaded Romania with a fleet and army, and reduced 
many castles and cities to the obedience of the king of Sicily. 
The Greeks 125 accuse and Inagnify the wanton and sacrile- 


122 This victory is mentioned by Rornuald of Salerno, (iu 
Iu.ratori, 
Script. Ital. tom. vii. p. 198.) It is whimsical ('nough, that 1ll the 
praise of the king of Sicily, Cinnamus (1. iv. c. 13, p. 97, 98) is muc.h 
warmer and copious than Falcandus, (p. 268, 270.) 13ut the Grcek 13 
fond of description, and the Latin historian is not fond of '\ïlliam the 
Bad. 
123 For the epistle of ""illiam I. see Cinnamus (1. iv. c. 15, p. 101, 
102) and Nicetas, (1. ii. c. 8.) It is difficult to affirm, whether th
se 
Grecks dcceived themselves, or the public, in these flattering portTRJts 
of the grandeur of the e
pire. . 
124 I can only quote, of original cvidence, the poor chromcles of 
Sicard of Cremona, (p. 603,) and of Fossa Koya, (p. 875,) as they are 
published in the viith tome of :M:uratori's historians. The king of 
Sicily sent his troops contra ncquitimn Andronici . . . ad acquirer:" 
dum impcrium C. P. They were capti aut confusi . . . deccpt! capt
- 
que, by Isaac. T' . 
12ã By the failure of CimulmufI, we arc nuw reduced to NlCc1:as, 
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gious cruelties that were perpetrated in the sack of Thessa- 
lonica, the second city of the empire. The former deplore 
the fate of those invincible but -unsuspecting warriors who 
were destroyed by the arts of a vanquished foe. The latter 
applaud, in songs of trlumph, the repeated victories of their 
countrymen of}. the Sea of 1\-lar01ora or Proponti3, on the banks 
of the Strymon, and under the walls of Durazzo. A revolu- 
tion which punished the crimes of Andronicus, had united 
ngainst the Franks the zeal and courage of the successful 
insurgents: ten thousand were slain in battle, and haac An- 
gelus, the new emperor, nlight indulge his vanity or vengeance 
in the treatment of four thousand captives. Such was the 
event of the last contest between the Greeks and Normans: 
before the expiration of twenty years, the rival nations were 
lost or degraded in foreign se l"vitude; and the successors of 
Constantine diLl not long survive to insult the fall of the Sicil. 
ian monarchy. 
The scept
e of Roger successively devolved to his son and 
grandson: they might be confounded under the BalTIe of 
'ViUiam: they are strongly discriminated by the epithets of 
the bad and the good; but these epithets, which appear to 
descl'ibe the perfection of vice and virtue, cannot strictly be 
applied to either of the Norman princes. \Vhen he was 
roused to arms by danger and sharne, the fi rst William did 
not degenerate from the valor of his race; but his temper 
was slothful; his manners were dissolute; his passions head- 
strong and mischievous; . and the monarch is responsible, not 
only for his personal vices, but for those of l\1ajo, the great 
admiral, who abused the confidence, and conspired against 
the life, of his benefactor. Frorn the Arabian conquest, 
Sicily had imbibed a deep tincture of Oriental rnanners; the 
despotism, the pomp, and even the harem, of a sultan; anù 
a Christian people was oppressed and insulted hy the ascend- 
ant of the eunuchs, who openly prof0ssed, or secretly cher- 
ished, the religion õf l\IahOlnct. . Au eloquent historian of tho 


(in Androl1ico, 1. i. c. 7, 8. 9, 1. ii. c. 1, in I
aac Angelo, 1. i. c. 1-4,) 
who now beeomes a respectable contemporary. As he 6urvh'ecl the 
emperor and the empire, he is above flattery: but the fall of Constan- 
tinople exasperatecl his prejudices a
ainst the Latin3. For the hOIlnr 
of learning I shall observe that Homer's great commentator, Eusta- 
thius, archbishop of Thessalonica, rcfuse(l to dcscrt his ft.ock. 
VOL. v. 42 
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times 126 has delineated the 11lisfortunes of his country: 127 the 
ambition and fall of the ungrateful l\Iajo; the revolt and pun- 
ishment of his assassins; the imprisonment and deliverance 
of the king himself; the private feuds that arose from the 
public confusion; and the various forms of calamity and dis- 
cord which afflicted Palermo, the island, and the continent, 
du1'Ïng the reign of \Villiam the First, and the minority of his 
son. The youth, innocence, and beauty of vVilliam the See- 
ond,128 endeared him to the nation: the factions were recon- 
ciled; the laws were revived; and from the manhood to the 
premature death of that amiable prince, Sicily enjoyed a short 
seasun of peace, justice, and happiness, whose value was 
enhanced by the relnembrance of the past and the dread of 
futurity. The legitimate male posterity of Tancred of Haute- 
ville was extinct in the person of the second \Villiam; but his 
aunt, the daughter of Roger, had Inarried the most powerful 
prince of the age; and Henry the Sixth, the son of Frederic 
Barbarossa, descended from the Alps to claim the Imperial 
crown and the Ínheritance of his wife. Against the unani. 
nlOUS wish of a free people, this inheritanc
e could only be 


I26 The Historia Sicula of lIugo Falcandus, which properly extends 
from 1154 to 1169, is inserted in the viith volume of !\luratori's Col- 
lection, (tom. vii. p. 259-344,) and preceded by an eloquent preface 
or epistle, (p. 251-258, de Calamitatibus Siciliæ.) Falcandus has 
been styled the Tacitus of Sicily; and, after a just, but immense, 
abatement, from the ist to the xiith century, from a senator to a 
monk, I would not strip him of his title: his narrative is rapid and 
perspicuous, his style bold and cIegant, his observation keen; he 
had studied mankind, and feels like a man. I ean only regret the 
narrow and barren field on which his labors have been cast. 
127 The laborious Benedictines (1' Art de vérifier les Dates, p. 896) 
are of opinion, that the true name of Falcandus is }'ulcandus, or 
I'oucault. According to them, IIugues Foucalt, a Frenchman by 
birth, and at length abbot of St. Denys, had followed into Sicily his 
patron Stephen de la Perche, uncIe to the mother of 'ViJliam 11., 
archbishop of Palermo, and great chancellor of the kingdom. Yet 
Falcandus has all the feelings of a Sicilian; and the title of Alumnus 
(which he bestows on himself) appears to indicate that he was born, 
or at least educated, in the island. 
12t! Falcand. p. 303. Richard de St. Germano begins his history 
from the death and praises of 'Villiam II. After some unmeaning 
epithets, he thus continues: Legis et justitiæ cultus tempore suo vige- 
bat in regno; suâ erat quilibet sorte contelltus; (were they mortals ?) 
ubique pax, ubiy'ue s
uritas, nec latronum metuebat viator insidias. 
nee maris nauta offendicula piratarum, (Script. Rerum It,ù. tOlll. yii.. 
r. 969.) 
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acquired by arms; and I am pleased to transcribe the style 
and sense of the historian Falcandus, who writes at the mo- 
ment, and on the spot, with the feelings of a patriot, and the 
prophetic eye of a statesman. " Constantia, the daughter of 
SiciJy, nursed from her cradle in the pleasures and plenty, 
and educated in the arts and manners, of this fOi,tunate isle, 
departed long since to enrich the Barbarians with our treas- 
ures, and now returns, with her savage allies, to contaminate 
the beauties of her venerable parent. Already I behold th3 
swarms of angry Barbarians: our opulent cities, the places 
flourishing in a long peace, are shaken with fear, desolated 
by slaughter, consumed by rapine, and polluted by intemper- 
ance and lust. I see the massacre or captivity of our citi- 
zens, the rapes of our virgins and matrons.I 29 In this extrem- 
ity (he interrogates a friend) how must the Sicilians act? By 
the unanimous election of a king of valor and experience, 
Sicily and Calabria might yet be preserved; 130 for in the 
levity of the A pulians, ever eager for new revolutions, I can 
repose neither confidence nor hope. 131 Should Calabria be 
lost, the lofty towers, the numerous youth, and the naval 
strength, of l\1essina,132 might guard the passage against a 
foreign invader. If the savage Gefll1an
 coalesce with the 
pirates of l\Iessina; if they destroy with fire the fruitful 
region, so often wasted by the fi res of l\Jount Ætna,133 what 
resource will be left for the interior parts of the island, these 
noble cities which should never be violated by the hostile 


129 COllstalltia, primis a cunabulis in deliciarum tuarum afRuentiâ. 
diutius educata, tuisque institutis, cloctrinus et moribus informata, 
tandem opibus tuis Barbaros delatura discessit: et nunc cunl ingC'llti- 
hus copiis revertitur, ut pulcherrima nutricis ornamenta barbaricâ 
fæditate contaminet . . . . Intueri mihi jam vic1eor turbulentas bar- 
barprum acies . . . . civitates Opulclltas et loea diuturnà pace floren- 
tia, metû concutcre, eædc vastare, rapinis attcrere, et fædare luxuriâ : 
hille cives aut gladiis interccpti, aut scrvitute depressi, virgines eon- 
stupratæ, matronæ, &c. 
l::IfJ Certe si regcm non dubiæ virtutis elegcrint, nee a Saracenis 
Christiani disscntiant, poterit rex creatus rebus licet quasi dcsperatis 
et perditis subvenire, et incurs us hostium, si prudenter egerit, pro- 
pulsare. 
131 In Apulis, qui, semper novitate gaudentes, novarum rerum 
studiis aguntur, nihil arLitror spei aut fidueiæ revoncndum. 
132 Si civium tuorum virtutem et audaciam attcndas, . . . . muro- 
rum ctiam ambitum dcnsis turribu.'t circumsepturÌ1. 
133 Cum cruclelitate piraticâ 'l'heutonum confhgat atrocitas. et inter 
ambustos lapidcs, ct .L"Ethllæ flagralltis inccndia, &c 
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footsteps of a Barbarian? 134 Catanå has again be
n over.. 
whelmed by an earthquake: the ancient virtue of Syracuse 
expires in poverty and solitude; 135 but Palermo is still 
crowned with a diadem, and her triple walls enclose the 
active multitudes of Christians and Saracens. If the two 
nations, under one king, can unite for their con1mon safety, 
they rnay rush on the Barbarians with invincible arms. But 
if the Saracens, fatigued by a repetition of injuries, sh:- uld 
HOW retire and rebel; if they should occupy the castles of the 
1110untains and sea-coast, the unfortunate Christians, exposed 
to a double attack, and placed as it were between the ham.. 
111cr and the anvil, 111ust resign themselves to hopeless and 
inevitable servitude." 136 'Ve must not forget, that a priest 
here prefers his country to his religion; and that the l\'Ioslems, 
whose alliance he seeks, were still numerous and powerful in 
the state of Sicily. 
The hopes, or at least the wishes, of Falcandus were at 
first gratified by the free and unaninlous election of Tancred, 
the grandson of the first king, whose birth was illegitimate, 
hut whose civil and Inilitary virtues shone without a blemish. 
During four years, the tefll1 of his life and reign, he stood in 
arn1S on the farthest verge of the Apulian frontier, against the 
powers of Germany; and the restitution of a royal captive, 
of Constantia herself, without injury or ransom, 111ay appear 
to surpass the most liberal nleasure of policy or reason. 
After his decease, the kingdom of his widow and infant _son 


13-1 Earn pnrtem, quam nobilissimarnm ciyitatum fulgor illustrat, 
quæ et toti regno singulari meruit privilegio præminerc, ncfarium 
esset . . . vel barbarorum ingrcssû pollui. I wish to transcribc his 
florid, but curious, description, of the palace, city, and luxuriant plain 
of Palermo. 
135 Vircs non suppetunt, et conatus tU08 tam inopia civium, quam 
paucitas bellatorum elidunt. 
1.3G At yero, quia difficilc est Christianos in tanto rerum turbine. 

ublato rcgis timOl'c Saracenos non opprimcre, si Saraccni illjuriis 
fatigati ab cis cæperint dissiderc, ct castella inrtc maritima vcl monta- 
nns munitioncs occupavcrint; ut hinc cum Theutonicis summâ virtute 
pu::;nandum, illinc Saraceni:.; crebris insultibus occurrendum, quid putas 
acturi sunt Siculi inter has d
res::;i angustias, et ydut intcr mallcum 
ct incudem multo cum discriminc constituti? hoc utiquc agcnt quod 
poterunt, ut se TIarbaris miscrabíli conditione declentcs, in corum 
e 
conferant potestatcm. 0 utinam plebis ct procertim, Christiano rum 
ct Saracenorum yota convcniant; ut regem sibi concorditer eligentes, 
barbaros totis viribus, toto con amine, totisque dcsideriis proturbare 
contenclant. The Normans mlll Sicilians appcar to be confounded 
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fell without a struggle; and Henry pursued his victorious 
march from Capua to Palermo. The political balance of 
Italy was destroyed by his success; and if the pope and the 
free cities had consulted their obvious and real interest, they 
would have combined the powers of earth and heaven to pre- 
vent the dangerous union of the German empire with the king- 
dom of Sicily. But the subtle policy, for which the Vatican 
has so often been praised or arraigned, was on this occasion 
blind and inactive; and if it were true that Celestine the 
Third had kicked away the Imperial crown from the head of 
the prostrate Henry ,137 such an act of impotent pride could 
serve only to cancel an obligation and provoke an ene111Y, 
The Genoese, who enjoyed a beneficial tr.îde and establish- 
Inent in Sicily, listened to the promise of his boundless grati- 
tude and speedy departure: 138 their fleet commanded the 
straits of l\lessina, and opened the harbor of Palenno; and 
the first act of his government was to abolish the privileges, 
and to seize the property, of these imprudent allies. The last 
hope of Falcandus was defeated by the discord of the Chris- 
tians and l\fahornetans: they fought in the capital; several 
thousands of the latter were slain; but their surviving breth- 
ren fortified the mountains, and disturbed above thirty years 
the peace of the island. By the policy of Frederic the 
Second, sixty thousand Saracens were transplanted to Nocera 
in Apulia. In their wars against the Roman church, the em- 
peror and his son l\lainfroy were strengthened and disgraced 
by the service of the enemies of Christ; and this national 
colony maintained their religion and manners in the heart of 
Italy, till they were extirpated, at the end of the thirteenth 
century, by the zeal and revenge of the hOLlS of Anjou.I 39 


137 The testimony of an En
lishman, of R03er de IIoveden, (p. 
689,) will lightly wei
h against the silence of German and Italian 
history, (
Iuratori, Annali d' ltalia, tom. x. p. 166.) The priests and 
pilgrims, who returncd from Rome, exalted, by overy tale, the om- 
nipotence of the holy father. 
138 Ego enim in eo cum Teutonicis manere non debeo, (Caffari, 
Annal. Genuenses, in }rluratori, Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. vi. p. 
367, 3G8.) 
139 For the Saracens of Sicily and :Nocera, see 1 he Annals of M ura- 
tori, (tom. x. p. 149, and A. D. 1223, li47,) Giannone, (tom. ii. p. 
383,) and of the originals, in 
luratori.s Collection, Uichard ùe St. 
Germano, (tom. vii. p. 996,) :Mattea Spinelli de G-iovenazzo, (tom. vii. 
p. 1064,) Nicholas de Jamsilla, (tom. x. p. 494,) and 
Iatteo Villani, 
ltom. xiv. 1. vii. p. 103.) The last of these insinuates that, in 1"0- 
42"" 
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All the calamities which the prophetic orator had deplored 
were surpassed by the cruelty and avarice of the German 
conqueror. !-Ie violated the royal sepulchres,:)I: and explored 
the secret treasures of the palace, Palermo, and the whole 
kingdom: the pearls and jewels, however precious, might be 
easily removed; but one hund red and sixty horses were laden 
with the gold anù silver of Sicily.140 The young king, his 
mother and sisters, and the nobles of both sexes, were sepa- 
ratcly confin
d in the fortresses of the Alps; and, on the 
slightest nunor of rebcJlion, the captives werc deprived of 
life, of their eyes, or of the hope of posterity. Constantia 
herself was touched with sympathy for the miseries of her 
country; and thc heiress of the Norman line might struggle 
to check her despotic husband, and to save the patrimony of 
her nevi-born son, of an emperor so famous in the next age 
under the name of Frederic the Second. Ten years after 
this revolution, the French monal'chs annexed to their crown 
the duchy of Normandy: the sceptre of hcr ancient dukes 
had been transmitted, by a granddaughter of \Villiam the 
Conqueror, to the house of Plantagenet; and the adventurous 
Normans, who had raised so many trophies in France, Eng- 
land, and Ireland, in Aptilia, Sicily, and the East, were lost, 
either in victory or servitude, among the vanquished nations. 


ducing the Saracens of Nocera, Charles II. of Anjou emploJed rather 
artifice than violence. 
140 
Iuratori quotes a passage from Arnold of Lubee, (1. iv. c. 20 :) 
Reperit thesauros absconditos, et omncm lapidum pretiosorum ct 
gemmarum gloriam, ita ut oneratis 160 somariis, gloriose ad terram 
Buam redierit. Roger de Hoveden, who mentions the violation of the 
royal tombs and corpses, computes the spoil of Salerno at 200,000 
ounces of gold, (p. 746.) On these occasions, I am almost tempted 
to exclaim with the listening maid in La Fontaine, "J e veuC:rois bien 
avoir ce qui manque." 


· It is remarkable that at the same time the tombs of the Roman em- 
perors, even of Constantine himself, were violated and ransacked by their 
degenerate successor Alexius Comnenus, in order to enable him to pay the 
U German" tribute exacted by the menaces of the emperor Henry. See 
the end of the first book of the Life of Alexius, in Nicetas, p. 632, edit.. 
B
n. -M. 
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CHAPTER LVII. 


TIlE TURKS OF THE HOUSE OF SELJUK. - TITEIR REYOt,"'. AGAINS'l' 
l\IAHMUD CONQUEROR OF HINDOSTAN. - TOGRUL SUBDUES 
PERSIA, AND PROTECTS THE CALIPHS. - DEFEAT ANlf CAPTIVI.. 
TY OF THE El\IPEROR ROl\IANUS DIOGENES BY ALP .A
{SLAN.- 
POWER AND MAGNIFICENCE OF l\IALEK SHAH. - C
NQUEST OF 
ASIA MINOR AND SYRIA. - STATE AND OPPRESSION OF JERU" 
SALEl\I. - PILGRIl'vIAGES TO TIlE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 


FROl\I the Isle of Sicily, the reader must transport himself 
b
yond the Caspian Sea, to the original seat of the Turks or 
Turkmans, against whom the first crusade was principally 
directed. Their Scythian empire of the sixth century was 
long since dissolved; but the narne was still famous arnong 
the Greeks and Orientals; and the fragments of the natiun, 
each a powerful and independent people, were scattered over 
the desert from China to the Oxus and the Danube: the cúLo- 
ny of I-Iungarians was admitted into the republic of Europe, 
and the thrones of Asia were occupied by slaves and soldiers 
of Turkish extraction. While Apulia and Sicily were sub- 
dued by the Norn1an lance, a swarm of these northern shep- 
herds overspread the kingdoms of Persia; their princes oí the 
race of Seljuk erected a splendid and solid empire tì'om 
Samarcand to the confines of Greece and Egypt; åúJ the 
'l"urks have maintained their dominion in Asia l\linor, un the 
victorious crescent has been planted on the dome of St. 
Sophia. 
One of the greatest of the Turlásh princes was l\{4.thruood 
or Mahmud,l the Gaznevide, who reigned in the ea')Lern 


J I am indebted for his character and history to D'Hcrbdot, (ßi- 
bliothèquc Orientale, Jlahmud, p. 533-537,) 
I. De Guignes, (Histoire 
des Huns, tom. iii. p. 155-173,) and our countryman ColOJ Icl Alpx- 
ander Dow, (vol. i. p. 23-83.) In the two first volumcs of his His- 
tory of Hindostan, he styles himself the translator of the Persian 
Ferishta; but in 
 florid text, it is not easy to distinguish the ver- 
ion and the original.'" 


The European reader now pos
csscs a more accurate vc
ion of Fcrish- 
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provinces of Persia, one thousand years after the Lirth of 
Christ. His father Sebectagi was the slave of the slave of 
the slave of the com111ander of the faithfu1. But in this 
descent of servitude, the first degree was merely titular, since 
it was filled by the sovereign of Transoxiana and Chorasan, 
who still paid a nominal allegiance to the caliph of Bagdad. 
rhe second rank was that of a minister of state, a lieutenant of 
the Samanides,2 who broke, by his revolt, the bonds of political 
slavery. But the third step was a state of real and domestic 
selTitudc in the family of that rebel; from which Sebectagi, 
by his courage and dexterity, ascended to the suprerne com- 
lnand of the city and province of Gazna,3 as the son-in-law 
and successor of his grateful n1aster. The falling dynasty 
of the Samanides \\--as at first protected, and at last over- 
thrown, by their servants; and, in the public disorders, the 
fortune of l\Iahmud continually increased. For him the title 
of Sultan 4 was first invent
d; and his kingdOlTI ,vas enlarged 


2 The dynasty of the Samanides continued lZ5 years, A. D. 874- 
999, under ten princes. See their succession and ruin, in the Tables 
of 
I. De Guignes, (Hist. des Huns, tom. i. p. 404-406:) They 
were followed by the Gaznevides, A. D. 999-1183, (see tom. i. p. 239, 
240.) His division of nations often dist.urbs the series of time and 
place. 
3 Gaznah hortos non habet: est emporium et domicilium merca- 
tu.ræ Indicæ. Abulfedæ Geograph. Reiske, tab. xxiii. p. 349. D'Her- 
belot, p. 364. It has not been visited by any modern trayeller. 
4 By the ambassador of the caliph of Bagdad, who employed an 
Arabian or Chaldaic word that signifies lord and master, (D' Herbelot, 
p. 825.) It is interpreted AVTOK(JáTWp, B(IO"l).tV
 BauL)'lwv, by the Byzan- 
tine writers of the xith century; and the name (1:ov).Tavð
, Soldanus) 
is familiarly employed in the Greek and Latin languages, after it had 
passed from the Gaznevidcs to the Seljukides, and other emirs of Asia 
and Egypt. Ducange (Dissertation xvi. sur J oinville, p. 238-240. 
Gloss. Græc. et Latin.) labors to find the title of Sultan in the ancipnt 
kingdom of ])ersia : but his proofs are mere shadows; a proper name in 
the Themes of Constantine, (ii. 11,) an anticipation of Zonal'as, &c., 
and a medal of Kai Khosrou, not (as he believes) the Sassanide of 
the vith, but the Scljukide of Iconium of the xiüth century, (De 
Guigues, Hist. des Huns, tom. i. p. 246.) 


ta, that of Col. Briggs. Of Col. Dow's work, Co1. Briggs obseryes, "that 
the author
s name will be handed down to posterity as one of the earliest 
and most indefatigable of our Oriental scholars. Instead of confinin
 
himself, however, to mere translation, he has filled his work with his own 
observations, which have been so embodied in the text that Gibbon de- 
clares it impossible to distinguish the translator from the original author." 
Preface, p. ,-ii. - :M. 
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from Transoxiana to the neighborhood of Ispahan, fron1 the 
shores of the Caspian to the mouth of the Indus. But the 
principal source of his fame and riches was the holy war 
which he waged against the Gentoos of Hindostan. In this 
foreign narrative I may not consun1e a page; and a volume 
would scarcely suffice to recapitulate the battles and sieges 
of his twelve expeditions. Never was the ?,lussulman hero 
dismayed by the inclemency of the seasons, the height of the 
Inountains, the breadth of the rivers. the barrenness of the 
desert, the multitudes of the enemY'J or the fonnidable array 
of their elephants of war.5 The s 7 .Altan of Gazna surpassed 
tbe limits of the conquests of Akxander: after a rnarch of 
three months, over the hills of Cas:ullir and Thibet, he reached 
the famous city of Kinnoge,G on tbe Upper Ganges; and, in 
a naval combat on one of the branches of the Indus, he fought 
and vanquished four thousand boats of the natives. Delhi, 
Lahor, and :Multan, were c0111pellerl to open their gates: the 
fertile kingdom of Guzarat attracted his ambition and tempted 
his '31ay; and his avarice indulged the fruitless project of 
discoverIng the golden and aromatic isles of the Southera 
Ocean. On the payment of a tribute, the rajahs preserved 
their dominions; the people, their lives and fortunes; but to 
the religion of I-lindostan the zealous l\lussulman was cruel 
and inexorable: many hundred temples, or pagodas, were 


fI Ferishta (apud Dow, lIist. of Hindostan, vol. i. p. 49) mentions 
the report of a gun* in the Indian army. But as I am slow in be- 
Lieving this premature (A. D. 1008) use of artillery, I must desire to 
I!crutillize first the text, and then the authority of Ferishta, who 
lived in the 
Iogul court in the last century. 
6 Kinnouge, or Canouge, (the old Palimbothra,t) is marked in lat. 
itude 27 0 3', longitude 80 0 13'. See D' Anville, (Antiquité de l'lnde, 
p. 60-62,) corrected by the local knowledge of 
Iajor Renne! (in his 
excellent :l\Iemoir on hi,; 
Iap of Hindostan, p. 37-43 :) 300 jewellers, 
30,000 shops for the arreca nut, 60,000 band.q of musicians, &c. 
(....\.bulfed. Geograph. tab. xv'. p. 274. Dow, vol. i. p. 16,) will al- 
Iowan ample deduction. 


.. This passage is differently written in the various manuscripts I have 
seen; and in some the word tope (gun) has been written for nupth, (naph- 
tha,) and toofung (musket) for khudung, (an
ow.) But no Persian or 
Arabic history speaks of gunpowder bcfore tne time usually assigned for 
its invention, (A. D. I::H7;) long aftcr which, it was first applied to the 
purposes of war. BriC"gs's Ferishta, vol. i. p. 47, note. -1\1- 
t :Mr. "\Vilson (Hindu Drama, vol. iii. p. 12) and Schlegel (Indischc Bib- 
1iothek, vol. ii. p. 394) concur in idcntif'yin
 Palimbothu with the Pn.tali 
pura of thE' Inclian8-; t.he I,)
ltnJ, of tbc mod
rn8, -1\1. 
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levelIed with the ground; many thousand idols were demo'. 
ished; and the servants of the prophet were stimulated and 
rewarded by the precious materials of which they were com- 
posed. The pagoda of Sumnat was situate ôn the promon- 
tory of Guzarat, in the neighborhood of Diu, one of the last 
remaining possessions of the Portuguese. 7 It was endowed 
with the revenue of two thousand villages; 1\vo thousand 
Brahmins were consecrated to the service of the Deity, Wh01l1 
they washed each morning and evening in water from the 
distant Ganges: the subordinate ministers consisted of three 
hundred musicians, three hundred barbers, and five hundred 
dancing girls, conspicuous for their birth or beauty. T.hree 
sides of the temple were protected by the ocean, the narrow 
isthmus was fortified by a natural or artificial precipice; and 
th.e city and adjacent country were peopled by a nation of 
fanatics. They confessed the sins and the punishment of 
Kinnoge and Delhi; but if the impious stranger should pre- 
sume to approach their holy precincts, he would surely be 
overwhelmed by a blast of the divine vengeance. By this 
challenge, the faith of l\Iahmud was animated to a personal 
trial of the strength of this Indian deity. Fifty thousand of his 
worshipicrs were pierced by the spear of the l\loslerns; the 
walls were scaled; the sanctuary was profaned; and the 
conqueror aimed a blow of his iron mace at the head of the 
idol. The trembling Brahmins are said to have offered ten 
millions * sterling for his ransom; and it wås urged by the 
wisest counsellors, that the destruction of a stone image \vould 
not change the heart
 of the Gentoos; and that such a sum 
might be dedicated to the relief of the true believers. " Your 
reasons," replied t
e sultan," are specious and strong; but 
never in the eyes of posterity shaH Mahmud appear as a 


7 The idolaters of Europe, says Ferishta, (Dow, vol. i. p.66.) Con- 
sult Abulfeda, (p. 272,) and Rennel's )lap of lIindostan.. 


. Ferishta says, some" crores of gold." Dow says, in 
 note at the 
bottom of the page, " ten million"," which is the explanation of the w(;)I"d 
"crore."- 1\1r. Gibbon says rashly that the sum offered by the Brahmms 
'Was ten millions sterling. Note to :Mill's India, Y01. ii. p. 222. Col. 
Briggs's translation is "a quantity of gold.".. . 
The treasure found in the temple, "perhaps m the lmag-e," accordmg to 
:Major Price's authorities, was twenty millions of dinars of gold, aboye 
nine millions sterling; but this was a hundred-fold the ransom offered by 
the ßrabmins. Priee, vol. ii. p. 290. - M. 
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merchant of idols." * He repeated his blows, and a treasure 
of pearls and rubies, concealed in the belly of the statue, ex- 
plained in some degree the devout prodigality of the Brah- 
mins. The fragments of the idol were distributed to Gazna, 
Mecca, and I\ledina. Bagdad listened to the edifying tale; 
and l\lahmud was saInted by the caliph with the title of guar- 
dian of the fortune and faith of :Mahomct. 
From the paths of blood (and such is the history of nations) 
I cannot refuse to turn aside to gather some flowers of science 
or virtue. The name of l\Iahmud the Gaznevide is still ven- 
erable in the East: his subjects enjoyed the blessings of pros- 
perity anù peace; his vices were concealed by the veil of 
religion; and two farniliar examples will testify his justice 
and magnanimity. 1. As he sat in the Divan, an unhappy 
subject bowed before the throne to accuse the insolence of a 
Turkish soldier who had driven him from his house and bed. 
" Suspend your clamors," said l\1ahn1ud; "inform me of his 
next visit, and ourself in person will judge and punish the 
offender." The sultan followed his guide, invested the house 
with his guards, and extinguishing the torches, pronounced 
the death of the crirninal, who had been seized in the act 
of rapine and adultery. After the execution of his sentence, 
the lights were .rekindled, .Mahmud feU prostrate in prayer, 
and rising frOlll the ground, demanded some homely fare, 
which he devoured with the voraciousness of hunger. The 
poor man, whose injury he had avenged, was unable to sup- 
press his astonishment and curiosity; and the courteous mon- 
arch condescended to explain the motives of this Ûngular be- 
havior. "I had reason to suspect that none, except one of my 
sons, could dare to perpetrate such an outrage; and I ex- 
tinguished the lights, that my justice might be blind and inex- 
orable. l\ly prayer was a thanksgiving on the discovery of 
the offender; and so painful was 111Y anxiety, that I bad passed 
three days without food since the first moment of your com- 
plaint." II. The sultan of Gazna had declared war against 
the dynasty of the Bowides, the sovereigns of the western 
Persia: he was disarmed by an epistle of the sultana lllother, 
and delayed his invasion till the lllanhood of her son.8 "Dur- 


· D'Herbelot, Bibliothèque Orientale, p. 527. Yet these letters, 


· Rather than' the idol broker, he chose to be called .J.lfahmud the tcwl 
breake-r. Priue, vol. ii.. p. 2iû. -1\1. 
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ing the life of I11Y husband," said the artful regent, "I wa
 
ever apprehensi\Te of your ambition: he was a prince and a 
soldier worthy of your arms. He is now no more: his sceptre 
has passed to a woman and a child, and you dare not attack 
their infancy and weakness. How inglorious would be your 
conquest, how shameful your defeat! and yet the event of war 
is in the hand of the Almighty." Avarice was the only defect 
that tarnished the illustrious character of l\lahmud ; and never 
has that passion been more richly satiated. * The Orientals 
exceed the measure of credibility in the account of millions 
of gold and silver, such as the avidity of man has never 
accumulated; in the magnitude of pearls, diamonds, and 
rubies, such as have never been produced by the workman- 
ship of nature. 9 Yet the soil of Hindostan is impregnated 
with precious minerals: her trade, in every age; has attracted 
the gold and silver of the world; and her virgin spoils were 
rifled by the first of the 1\1ahometanconquerors. I-lis behavior, 
in the last days of his Jife, evinces the vanity of these pos- 
sessions, so laboriously won, so dangerously held, and so 
inevitably lost. He surveyed the vast and various chambers 
of the treasury of Gazna, burst into tears, and again closed 
the doors, without bestowing any portion of the wealth which 
he could no longer hope to preserve. The following day he 
revie,\ ed the state of his military force; one hundred thou- 
sand foot, fifty-five thousand horse, and thirteen hundred 
elephants of battle. JO He again wept the instability of human 
greatness; and his grief was imbittered by the hostile prog- 
ress of the Turkmans, whom he had introduced into the heart 
of his Persian kingdom. 


apothegms, &c., are rarely the language of the heart, or the motives 
of public action. 
9 For instance, a ruby of four hunched and fifty. miskals, (Dow, 
vol. i. p. 53,) or six pounds thrce ounce:'>: the largest in the treasury 
of Delhi wei
hed scyenteen miskals, l Voyages de Tavernier, partie 
ii. p. 280.) It i;:; true, that in the :East all colored stones are called 
rubies, (p. 35.5,) and that Tan.rnier saw three larger and more pre- 

ious among the .iewcl
 de notre grand roi, Ie plus puissant et plus 
ma
nifique de tOTI.
 les rois de la terre, (p. 376.) 
10 Dow, vol. i. p. 65. The sovereign of Kinoge is said to have 
possessed 2500 elephants, (Abulfed. Geog:raph. tab. xv. p. "'274.) From 
these Indian stories, the readcr may correct a note in my first volume, 
(p. 
'15;) or from that note he may correct these stories. 


· Compare Price, vol. ii. p. 2<J5. -1\1. 
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In the mudern depopulation of Asia, the regular operation 
of government and ag1."iculture is confined to the neighborhood 
of cities; and the distant country is abandoned to the pastoral 
tribes of Arabs, Curds, and Turkmans. H Of the last-men- 
tioned people, two considerable branches extend on either side 
of the Caspian Sea: the western colony can Inuster forty 
thousand soldiers; the eastern, less obvious to the tr
veller, 
but more strong and populous, has increased to the number 
of one hundred thousand families. In the midst of civilized 
nations, they preserve the manners of the Scythian desert, 
remove their encampments with the change of seasons, and 
feed their cattle among the ruins of palaces and temples. 
Their flocks and herds are their only riches; their tents, 
either black or white, according to the color of the banner, 
are covered with felt, and of a circular forn1; their winter 
apparel is a sheep-skin; a robe of cloth or cotton their summer 
garment: the features of the men are harsh and ferocious; 
the countenance of their women is soft and pleasing. Their 
wandering life maintains the spirit and exercise of anTIS; they 
fight on horseback; and their courage is displayed in fre- 
quent contests with each other and with their neighbors. For 
the license of pasture they pay a slight tribute to the sover- 
eign of the land; but the domestic jurisdiction is in the hands 
of the chiefs and elders. The first emigration o'f the Eastern 
Turkmans, the most ancient of their race, may be abscribed 
to the tenth century of th.e Christian æra.I 2 In the decline 
of the caliphs, and the weakness of their -lieutenants, the 
barrier of the Jaxartes was often violated; in each invasion, 
ufter the victory or retreat of their countrymen, SOlne wan- 
dering tribe, embracing the l\Iahometan faith, obtained a free 
cncampn1ent in the spacious plains and pleasant climate of 
Transoxiana and Carizme. The Turkish slaves who aspired 


11 See a just and natural picture of these pastoral manners, in the 
history of 'Villi am archbishop of Tyre, (1. i. c. vii. in the Gesta Dci 
þer Francos, p. 633, 634,) and a valuable note by the editor of the 
lIistoire Généalogique de
 Tatars, p. 535-538. 
12 Th.e first el11igrations of the TurkmanR, and douhtful origin of 
the Seljukians, may be traced in the laboriou<:; History of the Huns 
by M. De Guignes, (tom. i. Tables Chrollolo
iques, 1. v. tom iii. 1. vü 
ix. x.,) and the Bibliothèque Orientale of V'iIerbelot, (p. 799-802 
R97-901,) Elmacin, (Rist. 
aracen. p. 331-333,) and Abulpharagiul 
(Dynast. p. 221, 222.) 
VOL. v. 43 
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to the throne encouraged these emigrations, which recruitea 
their armies, awed their subjects and rivals, and protected the 
frontier against the wilder natives of Turkestan; and this 
policy was abused by l\lahmud the Gaznevide beyond the 
example of former tilDes. lie was admonished of his error 
by a chief of the race of Seljuk, who dwelt in the territory 
of Bochara. The sultan had inquired what supply of Inen 
he could furnish for military service. '" If you send," replied 
Ismael, "one of these arrows into our camp, fifty thousand 
of your servants win mount on horseback." -"And if that 
nUlnber," continued IUahmurl, " should not be suffic.ient?"- 
" Send this second arrow to the horde.of Balik, and you win 
find fifty thousand more." - " But," said the Gaznevide, dis. 
sembling his anxiety, " if I should stand in need of the whole 
force of your kindred tribes? " - " Despatch my bow," was 
the last reply of Ismael, " and as it is circulated around, the 
summons will be obeyed by two hundred thousand horse." 
'rhe apprehension of such forll1idable friendship induced 
l\Iahmud to transport the most obnoxious tribes into the heart 
of Chorasan, where they would be separated from their breth.. 
ren by the River Oxus, and enclosed on all sides by the walls 
of o
edient cities. But the face of the country was an object 
of temptation rather than terror; and the vigor of government 
was relaxed by the absence and death of the sultan of Gazna. 
The shepherds were converted into robbers; the bands of 
robbers were collected into an army of conquerors: as far as 
Ispahan and the Tigris, Persia was affiicted by their predatory 
inroads; and the Turkmans were not ashan1cd or afraid to 
measure their courage and numbers with the proudest sover- 
eigns of Asia. Massoud, the son and successor of lVlahmud, 
had too long neglected the advice of his wisest Omrahs. 
" Your enemies," they repeatedly urged, " were in their origin 
a swarm of ants; they are now little snakes; and, unless they 
be instantly crushed, they will acquire the venom and magni- 
tude of serpents." After some alternatives of truce and 
hostility, after .the repulse or partial success of his lieutenants, 
the sultan marched in person against the Turkmans, who 
attacked him on all sides with barbarous shouts and irregular 
onset. "l\'lassoud," says the Persian historian,13 " plunged 


13 Dow, Hist. of Hindòstan, vol. i. p. 89, 95-98. I have copied 
tÍ1is passage as a specimen of the Persian manner; but I BUSpect that, 
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singly to oppose the torrent of gleaming arms, exhibiting such 
acts of gigantic force and valor as never king had before dis- 
played. A few of his friends, roused by his words and 
actions, and that innate honor which inspires the brave, sec- 
onded their lord so well, that wheresoever he turned his fatal 
sword, the enemies were mowed down, or retreated before 
him. But now, when victory seemed to blow on his standard, 
misfortune was active behind it; for when he looked round, 
he beheld almost his whole arlny, excepting that body he 
commanded in person, devouring the paths of flight." The 
Gaznevide was abandoned by the cowardice or treachery 
of some generals of Turkish race; and this memorable day 
of Zendecan)4 founded in Persia the dynasty of the shep. 
herd kings. 15 
The victorious Turkluans in1mediately proceeded to the 
election of a king; and, if the probable tale of a Latin histo- 
rian 16 deserves any credit, they determined by lot the choice 
of their new master. A nUlnber of arrows were successively 
inscribed with the nanle of a tribe, a family, and a candidate; 
they were drawn fron1 the bundle by the hand of a child; 
and the important prize was obtained by Togrul Beg, the son 
of l\Iichael, the son of Seljuk, whose surname was immortal- 
ized in the greatness of his posterity. The sultan l\Iahmud, 
who valued himself on his skill in national genealogy, pro- 
fessed his ignorance of the family of Seljuk; yet the father 
of that race appears to have been a chief of power and re- 


by some odd fatality, the style of Ferishta has been improved by that 
of Ossian.. . 
1-1 The Zendekan of D'Herbclot, (p. 1028,) the Dil1daka of Dow, 
(vol. i. p. 97,) i-s probably the Dandl1.nekall of Abulfeda, (Geograph. 
p. 34;J, Reiske,) a small town of Chora.san, two daJs' journey from 
MarÖ, and renowneù through the East for the production and manu- 
facture of cotton. 
15 The Byzantine historians (Cedrenus, tom. ii. p. 766, 767, Zona- 
ras, tom. ii. p. 255, NiC'ephorus Bryennius, p. 21) have confounded, in 
this revolution, the truth of time and place, of names and per
ong, of 
causes and events. The ignorance and errors of these Greeks (which 
I shall not stop to unravel) may inspire some di
trust of the story of 
Cyaxares and Cyrus, as it is told by their most eloqucnt predecessors. 
16 'Villerm. Tyr.l. i. c. 7, p. 633. The divination by arrows is an- 
clCnt and famous in the East. 


· Gibbon's conjecture \Vas well founded. Compare th(' more sober and 
genuine version of Col. Briggs, vol. i. p. 110. - M. 
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nown.1 7 For a daring intrusion into the harem of his prince, 
Seljuk was banished from Turkestan: with a numerous tribe 
of his friends and vassals, he passed the Jaxartes, encamped 
in the neighborhood of Sarnarcand, embraced the religion of 
:!\Iahomet, and acquired the crown of l11artyrdom in a war 
against the infidels. flis age, of a hundred and seven years, 
surpassed the life of his S011, and Seljuk adopted the care of 
his two grandsons, Togrul and Jaafar; the eldest of whom, at 
the age of forty-five, was invested with the title of Sultan, in 
the royal city of Nishabur. The blind .determination of chance 
was j
stified by the virtues of the successful candidate. It 
would be superfluous to praise the valor of a Turk; and the 
ambition of Togrul 18 was equal to his valor. By his arms, 
the Gaznevides were expelled frOl11 the eastern kingdoms of 
Persia, and gradually driven to the banks of the Indûs, in 
search of a softer and more weal thy conquest. In the \Vest 
he annihilated the dynasty of the Bowides; and the sceptre 
of Irak passed from the Persian to the Turkish nation. The 
princes who had felt, or who feared, the Seljukian arrows, 
bowed their heads in the dust; by the conq uest of Aderbijan, 
or :i\Iedia, he approached the Ronlan confines; and the shep- 
herd presumed to despatch an aI11bassador, or herald, to de- 
mand the tribute and obedience of the emperor of Constanti. 
nople.I 9 In his own dOl11inions, Togrul was the father of his 
soldiers and people; by a fin11 and equal administration, Persia 
was relieved from the evils of anarchy; and the same hands 
which had been imbrued in blood becmne the guardians {)f 
justice and the public peace. '1'he more rustic, perhaps the 


17 D'Rerbelot. p. 801. Yet after the fortune of his posterity, 8el- 
juk became the thirty-fourth in lineal descent from the great Afrasiab, 
emperor of Touran, (p. 800.) The Tartar pcdigree of the house of 
Zingis gave a diffcrcnt cast to flattery and fable; and the historian 

Iirkhoncl derh-es the 8eljukides from .A.lankavah, the virgin mothcr, 
(p. 801, col. 2.) If they be the same a3 the Zi71::uts of Abulghazi 
Bahadur Kahn, (Rist. Généalogiquc, p. 148,) we quote in their favor 
the most weighty cvidence of a Tartar prince himself, the descendant 
of Zingis, Alankavah, or Alancu, and Oguz Khan. 
18 By a slight corruption, Togrul Beg is the Tang-roli-pix of the 
Greeks. His reign and character are faithfnlly exhibited by D'IIer- 
belot (Bibliothúque Orientalc, p. 1027, 1028) anù De Guignes, (IIi:it. 
des Huns, tom. iii. p. 189-201.) 
19 Cedrenus, tom. ii. p. 774, 77ð. Zonaras, tom. ü. p. 257. 'Vith 
their usual knowledge of Oriental affairs, they describe the ambassa- 
dor as a sherif, who, like the 
yncellu8 of thc patriarch, was the vicar 
and successor of the caliph. 
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wisest, portion of the Turkmans 20 continued to dweH in the 
tents 0f their ancestors; and, from the Oxus to the Euphrates, 
these military colonies were protected and propagated by their 
native princes. But the Turks of the court and city were re- 
11ned by business and softened by pleasure: they ilnitated the 
dress, language, and manners of Persia; and the royal pal- 
aces of Nishabur and Rei displayed the order and magnifi- 
cence of a great monarchy. The most deserving of the 
Arabians and Persians were promoted to the honors of the 
5tate; and the whole body of the Turkish nation embraced, 
with f
rvor and sincerity, the religion of l\1ahomet. The 
'lOrthern swarms of Barbarians, who overspread both Europe 
,-"nd Asia, have been irreconcilably separated by the conse- 
I
uences of a similar conduct. Among the 1\loslems, as among 
the Chrlstians, their vague and local traditions have yielded 
LO the reason and authority of the prevailing system, to the 
.lame of antiquity, and the consent of nations. But the tri- 
ùmph of the Koran is more pure and meritorious, as it was 
110t Dssisted by any visible splendor of worship which might 
allure th
 Pagans by some resell1blance of idolatry. The first 
of tilß SeljukiD.n sultans was conspicuous by his zeal and faith: 
eac:1 day he repeated the five prayers which are enjoined to 
the tru8 bel
ev

rs; of each week, the two first days were con- 
secrated by an extraordinary fast; and in every city a mosch 
was complete\l, before Togrul presumed to lay the foundatiolli 
of a palace. 21 
vVith the beiit.:f of the Koran, the son of Seljuk imbibed a 
lively reverence for the successor of the prophet. But that 
sublime character was still disputed by the caliphs of Bagdad 
and Egypt, and each of the rivals was solicitous to prove his 
title in the judgment of the strong, though illiterate, Barba- 
rians. l\1ahll1ud the Gaznevide had declared himself in favor 
of the l.ne of Abbas; and had treated with indignity the robe 
of honor which was presented by the Fatimite ambassador. 
Yet the ungrateful Hashemite had changed with the change 


20 From 'Villiam of Tyre I have borrowed this distinction of Turks 
and Turkmans, which at least is popular and convenient. The names 
are the same, and the addition of man is of the same import in the 
l'er.;ic and Teutonic idiom
. Few critics ,vill adopt the etymology 
of James de Vitry, (Rist. Ilierosol. l. i. c. 11, p. 1061,) of Turcomani, 
qua
i Turci et Comani, a mixed people. 
21 Rist. Générale des Huns, tom. iü. p. 165, 166, 167. 1\1. De 
Guignes quotes Abulmaha.sen, an historian of Egypt. 
-1 
1 :It' 
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of fortune; he applauded the victory of Zendecan, and named 
the Seljukian sultan his temporal vicegerent over the Moslem 
world. As Togrul executed and enlarged this important 
trust, he was called to the deliverance of the caliph Cayem, 
and obeyed the holy snmlllons, which gave a new liingdom 
to his. arms. 22 In the palace of Bagdad, the comlnander of 
the faithful still slUlnbered, a venerable phantom. I-lis ser- 
vant or master, the prince of the Bowides, could no longer 
protect hirn from the insolence of Ineaner tyrants; and the 
Euphrates and Tigris were oppressed by the revolt of the 
Turkish and Arabian ernirs. The presence of a conqueror 
was implored as a blessing; and the transient mischiefs of 
fire and sword were excused as the sharp but salutary ren1e- 
dies which alone could restore the health of the republic. At 
the head of an irresistible force, the sultan of Persia marched 
from IImnadan: the proud were crushed, the prostrate were 
spared; the prince of the Bowides disappeared; the heads of 
the 1110st obstinate rebels were laid at the feet of Togrul; and 
he inflicted a lesson of obedience on the people of 1\losul and 
Bagdad. After the chastisement of the guilty, and the resto- 
ration of peace, the royal shepherd accepted the reward of 
his labors; and a solemn comedy represented the triumph of 
religious prejudice over Barbarian power. 23 The Turkish 
sultan erPbarked on the Tigris, landed at the gate of Racca, 
and made his public entry on horseback. At the palace-gate 
he respectfully dismounted, and walked on foot, preceded by 
his emirs without arms. The caliph was seated behind his 
black veil: the black garment of the Abbassides was cast 
over his shoulders, and he held in his hand the staff of the 
apostle of God. The conqueror of the East kissed the ground, . 
stood some time in a modest posture, and was led towards the 
throne by the vizier and an interpreter. After Togrul had seated 
himself on another throne, his commission was publicly read, 
which declared hiln the temporal lieutenant of the vicar of 
the prophet. He was successively invested with seven robes 
of honor, and presented with seven slaves, the natives of the 


22 Consult the Bibliothpque Orientale, in the articles of the Abbu3- 
,idcs
 Caher, and Caicm, and the Annals of Elmacin and Abulphara- 
gi us. 
23 For this curious ceremony, I am indebted to 
I. De Guignes (tom. 
üi. p. 197, 198,) and that learned author is obliged to Bondari, ,,,"ho 
composed in Arabic the history of the Seljukides, tom. v. p. 365.) 
J am ignorant of his age, country, and character. 
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seven climates of the Arahian em.pire. His 111YStic veil was 
perfumed with 111usk; two crowns * were placed on his head; 
two cimeters were girded to his side, as the sYlnbols of a double 
reign over the East and \VesL After this inauguration, the 
sultan was prevented from prostrating himself a second time; 
but he twice kissed the hand of the commander of the faithful, 
and his titles were proclaimed by the voice of heralds and the 
applause of the l\foslems. In a second visit to Bagdad, the 
Seljukian prince again rescued the caliph from his enemies; 
and devoutly, on foot, led the bridle of his mule from the 
prison to the palace. Their alliance was cemented hy the 
tnarriage of Togrul's sister with the successor of the prophet. 
Without relu&tance he had introduced a Turkish virgin into 
his harem; but Cayem proudly refused his daughter to the 
sultan, disdained to mingle the blood of the Hashemites with 
the blood of a Scythian shepherd; and protracted the nego- 
tiation many nlonths, tiU the gradual dilninution of his revenue 
admonished him that he was still in the hands of a master. 
The royal nuptials were followed by the death of Togrul 
himself; 24 t as he left no children, his nephew Alp Arslan 

ucceeded to the title and prerogatives of sultan; and his 
name, after that of the caliph, was pronounced in the public 
prayers of the l\los1ems. Yet in this revolution, the Abbassides 
acq uired a larger measure of liberty and power. On the 
throne of Asia, the Turkish monarchs were less jealous of the 
domestic administration of Bagdad; and the commanders of 
the faithful were rel
eved froIn the ignOlninious vexations to 
which they had been _exposed by the presence and poverty of 
the Persian dynasty. 
Since the fall of the caliphs, the discord and degeneracy 
of the Saracens respected the Asiatic provinces of ROllle ; 
which, by the victories of Nicephorus, Zimisces, and Basil, 
had been extended as far as Antioch and the eastern bounda. 
ries of Armenia. Twenty-five years after the death of Basil, 


24 Eodem anno CA. H. 455) obiit princeps TogrulbecuB.. . . rex fnit 
cJemens, prudcns, et peritus regnandi, cujus terror corda mortalium 
inVRserat, ita ut obcdircnt ei rQgcs atque ad ipsum scribcrcnt. Elma- 
cin, Rist. Saracen. p. 342, vcrs. Erpenii. 


· According to Von Hammer, "crowns" are incorrect. They are un. 
known as a liiymbol of royalty in the East. V. Hammer, Osmanische G&- 
schichte, vol. i. p. 567. -1\1. 
t He died, being 75 yean old. V. Hammer. -:M. 
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his successors were suddenly assaulted by an lnknown race 
of Barbarians, who united the Scythian valor with the fanati. 
cism of new proselytes, and the art and riches of a powerful 
monarchy.25 The myriads of Turkish horse overspread a 
frontier of six hundred miles from Tauris to Arzeroum, ana 
the blood of one hundred and thirty thousand Christians was 
a grateful sacrifice to the Arabian prophet. Yet the arms of 
Togrul did not make any deep or lasting impression on the 
Greek empire. The torrent rolled away from the open 
country; the Ruhan retired without glory or success from the 
siege of an Armenian city; the obscure hostilities were con- 
tinued 01" suspended with a vicissitude of events; and the 
bravery of the l\lacedonian legions renewed the fame of the 
conqueror of .Asia. 26 The name of Alp Arslan, the valiant 
lion, is expressive of the popular idea of the perf
ction of 
nmn; and the successor of Togrul displayed the fierceness 
and generosity of the royal animal. He passed the Euphra- 
tes at the head of the. Turkish cavalry, and entered Cæsarea, 
the metropolis of Cappadocia, to which he had been attracted 
by t.he fatTIe and wealth of the temple of St. Basil. The 
solid structure resisted the destroyer: but he carried away 
the doors of the shrine incrusted with gold and pearls, and 
profaned the relics of the tutelar saint, whose mortal frailties 
were now covered by the venerable rust of antiquity. The 
finaT conq uest of Annenia and Georgia was achieved by Alp 
Arslan. In Armenia, the title qf a kingdom, and the spirit 
of a nation, were annihilated: the artificial fortifications were 
yielded by the mercenaries of Constantinople; by strangers 
without faith, veterans without payor arms, and recruits with- 
out experience or discipline. The loss of this important 


25 For these wars of the Turks and Homans, see in general the 
:Byzantine histories of Zonaras and Cedrenus, Scylitzes the continua- 
tor of Cedrenus, and Kicephorus Bryennius Cæsar. The two first of 
these were monks, the two Jatter statesmen; yet such ",ere the 
Greeks, that the difference of style and character is scarcely discerni- 
ble. For the Orientals, I draw as usual on the wealth of D'Herbelot 
(see titles of the first Seljukides) and the accuracy of De Guignes, 
(Rist. des Huns, tom. iii. 1. x.) 
26 ) ECf'h.
IT(J yùe iJl T01
(!)W'Ç lúyoç, fvç EÌ'1] 7lf7TQw,ulJ'oJl XaTClaT(!all"ìJ'cn 
-rò T01
(!Y.WJ' rÉJ-ùç "nò T'ìç Torat
n,ç ðVJ'Ú,UHIIÇ, unllLUV Ó l\la7.Eð/ù)' A;'i
UJ'- 
ð(!oç ;XWJI xanaTQbþaTo nlf!auç. Cedrenus, tom. ii. p. ï91. The credu- 
lity of the vulgar is always probable; and the Turks had learned 
from the Arabs the history or legend of EscanfJ.er Dulca.rnein. 
(D'Hel"belot, p. 317, &c.) 
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frontier was the news of a day; and the Catholics were 
neither surprised nor displeased, that a people so deeply 
infected \vith the Nestorian and Eutychian' errors had been 
delivered by Christ and his mother into the hands of the 
infidels. 27 The woods and valleys of :Mount Caucasus were 
more strenuously defended by the native Georgians 28 or Ibe- 
rians; but the Turkish sultan and his son 
Ialek were inde- 
fatigable in this holy war: their captives were compelled to 
promise a spiritual, as well as temporal, obedience; and, in- 
stead of their collars and bracelets, an iron horseshoe, a 
badge of ignominy, was imposed on the infidels who still 
adhered to the worship of their fathers. The change, how- 
ever, was not sincere or universal; and, through ages of 
servitude, the Georgians have l:naintained the succession of 
theil' princes and bishops. But a race of n1cn, whom nature 
has cast in her most perfect mould, is degraded by poverty, 
ignorance, and vice; their profession, and still 1110re their 
practice, of Christianity is an empty name; and if they have 
emerged f1'o111 heresy, it is only becausc they are too iHiterate 
to remember a metaphysical creed. 29 
The false or genuine inagnünimity of Mahmud the Gazne. 
vide was not imitated by Alp Arslan; and he attacked with. 
out scruple the Greck enlpress Eudocia and her children. 
I-lis alarming progress compelled her to give herself and her 
sceptre to the hand of a soldier; and Romanus Diogenes was 


27 0; -ri/v ) Ii
1Jf.!(U1' ;ad l\lHfO/ToHL,ufw', Y.U!. ii,1' 1T('(
I1Y.EI.UfJ'J]1' olx.ut";au' 
'AOltH(UJ' Y.CXI. IIi Ti J' ) loL'lJLtiy,;,' i u 1Ì l\-f:(fY!If)/Olì XLtt T(;jv ).A XE{I'
lwv $QJ]- 
ay.;;:uvalv CLl!!EmJ", (S....:ylitze
, 
(l ralccm Cedreni, tom. ii. p. 83.1, who!:\c 
ambiguous construction shall not tempt me to suspect that he con- 
founderl the N estorian and 
IonophY8ite heresies.) lIe familiarly 

alks of the ,UJìJ.'IÇ, xú}.or;, ò!!yi(, (.)Eut\ qualitie
, as I should apprehend, 
very forei;;n to the perfect Being; but his bigotry is forced to confess, 
that they were soon afterwards dischargC'd on the orthodox Romans. 
'III Hacl the name of Geori;ians been known to the Greeks, (Stritter, 

Iemoriæ Byz:mt. tom. iy. Ibcrica.,) I should derive it from thél" agri- 
culture, as the ;:xvt3ai YfCJIQYUI of Herodotus, (1. iv. c. 18, p. :l8 " edit. 
"Tesscling) But it appea.rs only since the crusacle!'\, amOl.g the 
I.atms (J ac. a Vitriaco, IIist. lIierosol. c. 7;), p. 10!J5) and Oriental
, 
(D.I-Ierbelot, p. 407,) and was devoutly borrowed from St. George of 
Cappadoria. 
:9 :UoshcÜm, Institut. lIist. Eccles. p. G32. See, in Chm'din's Trav- 
els, (tom. i. p. 171-174,) the manners and rclidion of this lUlfidsome 
but worthless nation. See the ppdigree of their princes from Adam 
to the present century, in the tablcs of 
[. Dc Guignes, (tom. i. p. 
433-438.) 
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invested with the lnlperial purple. His patriotism, and per 
haps his pride, urged him from Constantinople within two 
Inonths after his accession; and the next campaign he most 
scandalously took the field during the holy festival of Easter. 
In the palace, DlOgenes was no more than the husband of 
Eudocia: in the camp, he was the emperor of the Romans 
and he sustained that character with feeble resources and in- 
vincible com"age. By his spirit arid success, the soldiers were 
taught to act, the subjects to hope, and the enemies to fear. 
The Turks had penetrated into the heart of Phrygia; but the 
sultan hinlself had resigned to his emirs the prosecution of 
the war; and their numerous detachments were scattered 
over Asia in the security of conquest. Laden with spoil, and 
careless of discipline, they were separately surprised and 
defeated by the Greeks: the activity of the emperor seemed 
to multiply his presence; and while they heard of his expe- 
dition to Antioch, the enemy felt his sword on the hills of 
Trebizond. In three laborious campaigns, the Turks were 
driven beyond the Euphrates: in the fourth and last, Roma- 
nus undertook the deliverance of Arnlenia. The desolation 
of the land obliged him to transport a supply of two l11onths' 
provisions; and he marched forwards to the siege of l\Ialaz- 
kerd,30 an important fortress in the midway between the mod- 
ern cities of Arzeroum and Van. His army amounted, at 
the least, to one hundred thousand rnen. The troops of Con- 
stantinople were reënforced by the disorderly l1ndtitudes of 
Phrygia and Cappadocia; but the real strength was composed 
of the subjects and allies of Europe, the legions of lVlace- 
donia, and the squadrons of Bulgaria; the Uzi,.a lVloldavian 
horde, who were themselves of the Turkish race; 31 and, 
above all, the mercenary and adventurous bands of French 
and Normans. Their lances were commanded by the valiant 


30 This city is mentiuned by Constantinc Porphyrogenitus, (de 
Admini.strat. Imperii, 1. ii. c. 44, p. 119,) and the Byzantines of the 
xith c ntury, under the name of l\Iantzikierte, and by some is con- 
foundfd with Theodosiopolis; but Delisle, in his notes and maps, has 
yery properly fixed the situation. Abulfeda (Geograph. tab. xviü. p. 
310) describes 
falasgerd as a small town, built with black stone, 
supplied with water, without trees, &c. 
31 The Uzi of the Greeks (Stritter, l\Iemor. Byzant. tom. iii. p. 923 
-948) are the Gozz of the Orientals, (I-list. des Huns, tom. ii. p. 522, 
tom. iii. p. 133, &c.) They appear on the Danube and the Yolga, 
and Armenia, Syria, and Chorasan, and the name seems to have been 
ex.tended to the whole Turkman race. 
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Urs
l of Baliol, the kinsman or father of the Scottish kings,3
 
and were allowed to excel in the exercise of arms, or, ac- 
cording to the Greek style, in the practice of the Pyrrhic 
dance. 
On tbe report of this bold invasion, which threatened his 
hereditary dominions, Alp Arslan flew to the scene of action 
at the head of forty thousand horse. 33 His r8.pid and skilful 
evolutions distressed and dislnayed the superior numbers of 
the Greeks; and in the defeat of Basilacius, one of their 
principal generals, he displayed the first example of his valor 
and clemency. The imprudence of the emperor had sepa.. 
rated his forces after the reduction of l\falazkerd. It was in 
vain that he attempted to recall the mercenary Franks: they 
refused to obey his SUmITIOnS; he disdained to await their 
return: the desertion of the Uzi filled his mind with anxiety 
and suspicion; and against the most salutary advice he rushed 
forwards to speedy and decisi,"c action. Ifad he listened to 
the fair proposals of the sultan, Romanus 111ight have secured 
a retreat, perhaps a pBace; but in these overtures he sup- 
posed the fear or weakness of the enemy, and his answer 
was conceived in the tone of insult and defiance. "If the 
Barbarian wishes for peace, let him evacuate the ground 
which he occupies for the encampment of the Ronlans, and 
surrender his city and palace of Rei as a pledge of his sin- 
cerity." Alp Arslan srnilcd at the vanity of the demand, but 
he wept the death of so many faithful l\Ioslems; and, after a. 
devout prayer, proclaimed a free permission to aU who were 
desirous of retiring from the field4 \Vith his own hands he 
tied up his horse's tail, exchanged his bow and arrows for a 
Inace and CilTIeter, clothed himself in a white garment, per- 


32 Ursclins (the Russclius of Zonarås) is distinguished by Jcffrey 
)Ialaterra (L i. c. 3:
) among the Korman conquerors of Sicily, and 
with the surnamc of Daliol: amI our own historians will tell how the 
naliols came from XOl'mandy to Durh:un, built llernard's castle on 
the Tees, married an hciress of Scotland, &c. Ducange (K ot. ad 

icephor. JJrycnnium., Ii. ii.. No. 4:) hag labored the subjcct ill honor 
of the president de B3.illclll, whose father had cx:challßed the sword 
for the gown. 
33 E1macill (po 343, 3.14.) assigns th.is Pl'oba.ble number, which i
 
I'educed by Abulpharagius to }.:j,OCO, (p. 227,) and by J)'Herbelot 
(p. 102) to 12,000 hor8e. But the same Elm:lcin gives 300,000 men 
to the emperor, of whom Abulph.aragius say;;, Cum centum homillum 
lnilFbus, multisque equis ct mag-u,i pomp(
 instruetus, The Grecks 
abstaÏ!:. fIbm any definition of numbers. 
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fumed his body with musk, and declared that if he were 
vanquished, that spot should be the place of his buria1. 34 The 
sultan himself had affected to cast away his missile weapons: 
'>ut his hopes of victory were placed in the arrows of the 
Turkish cavalry, whose squadrons were loosely distributed in 
the form of a crescent. Instead of the successive lines and 
reserves of the Grecian tactics, Romanus led his army in a 
single and solid phalanx, and pressed with vigor and in1pa- 
tience the artful and yielding resistance of the Barbarians. 
In this desultory and fruitless cOll1bat he wasted the .greater 
part of a sumlner's day, tin prudence and fatigue compelled 
him to return to his camp. But a retreat is always perilous 
in the face of an active foe; and no sooner had the standard 
been turned to the rear than the phalanx was broken by the 
base cowardice, or the baser jealousy, of l\ndronicus, a rival 
prince, who disgraced his birth and the purple of the Cæsars. 35 
'fhe Turkish squadrons poured a cloud of arrows on this 
moment oi' contusion and lassitude; and the horns of tbeir 
formidable crescent were closed in tbe rear of the Greeks. 
]n the destruction oi' ti1e ê:tr111Y and pillage of the camp, it 
lvould be neeaÌess to mention the number of the slain or cap- 
tives. The Byzantine ,yritcrs deplore the loss of an inesti- 
mable pearl: they forgot to 
ention, that in this fatal day 
the Asiatic provinces of Rome were lI-rerribvably sacrificed. 
.1\..s long as a hope survived, ltomanus attempted to rally 
ttnd save the relics of his army. .,V hen the cenoe, the In1- 
perial station, was left naked on all sides, and encompassed 
by tüe victorions Turks
 he still, with desperate courage, 
ma.mtained the fight till the close of day, at the head of the 
bra' e and faithful subjects who adhered to his standard. 
They fell around him; his horse was slain; the emperor 
was \vounded; yet he stood alone and intrepid, tin he was 
oppressed and bound by the strength of multitudes. The 
glory of this illustrious prize was disputed by a slave and a 
soldier; a slr.ve who had seen him on the throne of Constan- 


34 The TIyzantine writers do not speak so c1istinctly of tl1C presence 
of the sultan: he committCll his forces to a eunuch, had retired to a 
distance, &c. Is it ignorance, or jealousy, or truth? 
3'; He was the son of Cæsar John Ducas, brother of the emperor 
Constantine, (Ducange, :Fam. Byzant. p. 165.) Kicephorus :Hryen- 
llius applauds his virtues and extenuates his faults J (1. i. p. 30, 38 
1. ii. p. 63,) Yet he owns his enmity to Romanus, 01: 7fCi1'V (TÈ Cf'rì.í.w
 
lxwJ' 7f
;Jç Bc.cf1ri ;'u. Sc)"litzcs 
peak:3 more explicitly of his treason. 
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tInople, and a soldier whose extreme deformity had been 
excused on the Pl'omise of some signal service. Despoiled 
of his arms, his jewels, and his purple, Romanus spent a 
dreary and perilous night on the field of battle, amidst a dis- 
orderly crowd of the meaner D3.rbarians. In the morning 
the royal captive was presented to Alp Arslan', who doubted 
of his fortune, till the identity ot the person was ascertained 
by the report of his. ambassadors, and by the rnore pathetic 
evidence of Basilacius, who ell1braced with tears the feet of 
his unhappy sovereign. The successor of Constantine, in a 
plebeian habit, was led into the Turkish divan, and com- 
rnallded to kiss the ground before the lord of Asia. lIe 
reluctantly obeyed; and A.lp Arslall, starting from his throne, 
is said to have planted his foot on the neck of the Roman 
emperor.: m But the fact is doubtful; and if, in this moment 
of insolence,. the sultan complied with the national cust<<?m, 
the rest of his conduct has extorted the praise of his bigoted 
foes, and may afford a lesson to the rnost civilized ages. lIe 
Instantly rais
d the royal captive from the ground; and thrice 
clasping his hand with tender syn1pathy, assured him, that his 
life and dignity" should be inviolate in the hands of a prince 
who had learned to respect the majesty of his equals and the 
vicissitudes of fortune. From the divan, Romanus was con- 

ucted to an adjacent tent, where he was served with pomp 
and reverence by the officers of the sultan, who, twice each 
day, seated him in the place of honor at his o\vn table. In a 
free and familiar conversation of eight days, not a word, not 
a look, of insult escaped from the conqueror; but he severely 
censured the unworthy subjects who Dad deserted their valiant 
prince in the hour of danger, and gently admonished his an- 
tagonist of some errors which he had committed in the tnan- 
agcmcnt of the \var. In the preliminaric.s of negotiation, Alp 
Arslan asked hin1 what treatment he expected to receive, and 
the calm indifference of the emperor displays the freedom of 
his mind. "If you arc cruel," said he, "you will take tny 
life; if yon listen to pride, you will drag me at your chariot- 
wheels; if you consult your interest, you will accept a ran- 
som, and restore me to my country." "And what," contin- 
ued the sultan, "would have been your own behavior, had 


36 This circumstance, which We' read and doubt in Scvlitzes aue! 
Constantine 
Ianasses, is more prudently omitted by Nicephorus and 
Zonaras. 


V(j:-.. v. 


/1 t 
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fortune smiled on your arms?" The reply of the Greek 
betrays a sentiment, which prudence, and even gratitude, 
should have taught him to suppress. "fIad I vanquished," 
he fiercely said, "I would have inflicted on thy body many 
a stripe." The Turkish conqueror smiled at the insolence 
of hiR captive; observed that the Christian law inculcated the 
love of enemies and forgiveness of injuries; and nobly de- 
clared, that he would not imitate an example which he con.. 
dplnned. After mature deliberation, Alp Arslan dictated the 
terms of liberty and peace, a ransonl of a 111illion,* an annual 
tribute of three hundred and sixty thousand pieces of gold,37 
the marriage of the royal children, and. the deliverance of all 
the .l\Ioslems, who were in the power of the Greeks. Ro- 
manus, with a sigh, subscribed this treaty, so disgraceful to 
the rnajesty of the empire; he was immediately invested 
with a Turkish robe of honor; his nobles and patricians were 
restored to their sovereign; and the sultan, after a courteous 
embrace, dismissed hilTI with rich presents and a military 
guard. No sooner did he reach the confines of the en1pire, 
than he was informed that the palace and provinces had dis- 
claimed theii' allegiance to a captive: a sum of two hundred 
thousand pieces was painfully collected; and the fallen mon- 
arch transmitted this part of his ransom, with a sad confession 
of his impotence and disgrace. The generosity, or perhaps 
the ambition, of the sultan, prepared to espouse the cause of 
his ally; but his designs were prevented by the defeat, im- 
prisonment, and death, of Romanus Diogencs. 28 


.17 The ransom and tribute are attested by reason and the Orien- 
tals. The other Greeks are modestly silent; but Nicephorus Bryen- 
nius dares. to affinn, that the terms were ()1
Y. àJ'.x
wç t PW,uLf.lv)"., ã(!XtIÇ, 
and that the emperor would have preferred death to a shameful 
treaty. 
38 The defeat and captivity of Romanus Diogenes may be found in 
John Scylitzes ad calcem Cedrcni, tom. ii. p. 83.5-843. ZOllaras, tom. 
ii. p. 28"\-284. Niccphorus Brycllnius, 1. i. p. 2.j-
2. Glycas, p. 325 
-327. Constantine 
fanasses, p. 134. Elmacin, Hist. Saracen. p. 
343, 344. Abulpharag. Dynast. p. 227. D'Herbelot, p. 102, 103. 
De Guigncs, tom. iii. p. 207-211. Besides myoId acquaintance EI- 
macin and Abulpharagius, the histol"Ìan of the Huns has consulted 
Abulfeda, and his epitomizer Benschounah, a Chronicle of the 
Caliphs, by Soyouthi, Abulmahasen of Egyþt, and :!\ ovaÏ1'i of Africa. 


. Elmacin gives 1,.500,000. 'Vilkcn, Geschichte del" Kreuz-zGge, vol. i- 
'D.IO.-M 
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In the treaty of peace, it does not appear that Alp Arslan 
extorted any province or city from the captive emperor; and 
his revenge was satisfied with the trophies of his victory, and 
the spoils of Anatolia, from Antioch to the Black Sea. The 
fairest part of Asia was subject to his laws: twelve hundred 
princes, or the sons of princes, stood before his throne; and 
two hundred thousand soldiers marched under his banners. 
The sultan disdained to pursue the fugitive Greeks; but he 
medttatecl the more glorious conquest of Turkestan, the origi- 
nal seat of the house of Seljuk. He moved from Bagdad to 
the banks of the Oxus; a bridge was thrown over the river; 
and twenty days were consumed in the passage of his troops. 
But the progress of the great king was retarded by the gov': 
ernor of Berzelll ; and Joseph the Carjzmian presumed to de- 
fend his fortress against the powers of the East. \Vhen he 
was produced a captive in the royal tent, the sultan, instead 
of p
aising his valor, severely reproached his obstinate folly; 
and the insolent replies of the rebel provoked a sentence, 
that he should be fastened to four stakes, and left to expire in 
that painful situation. At this command, the desperate Ca- 
l"izmian, drawing a dagger, rushed headlong towards the 
throne: the guards raised their battle-axes; their zeal was 
checked by Alp .A..rslan, the n10st skilful archer of the age: 
he drew his bow, but his foot slipped, the arrow glanced aside, 
and he received in his breast the dagger of Joseph, who was 
instantly cut in pieces. The wound was mortal; and the 
Turkish prince bequeathed a dying admonition to the pride 
of kings. "In my youth," said Alp ArsIan, "I was advised 
by a sage to humble myself before God; to distrust my own 
strength; and never to despise the most contemptible foe. I 
have neglected these lessons; ånd my neglect has been de- 
servedly punished. Yesterday, as frOln an eminence I beheld 
the numbers, the discipline, and the spirit, of my armi
s, the 
earth seemed to tremble under Iny feet; and I said in my 
heart, Surely thou art the king of the world, the greatest and 
most invincible of warriors. rrhese annies are no.lonO'er 
. 0 
mine; and, 111 the confidence of my personal strength, I now 
fall by the hand of an assassin." 39 Al p Arslan possessed the 


39 This interesting death i., told by D'IIerbelot, (p. 103, 104,) and 
1I. De Guigncs, (tom. ill. p. 212, 213,) from their Oriental writers: 
hut neither of them have transfu::!cd the spirit of Elma.cill, (lIist. 
Saraccn. p. 344, 345.) 
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virtues of a Turk and a l\fussulman; his voice and stature 
comlllanded the reverence of mankind; his face was shaded 
with long whiskers; and his ample turban was fashioned' in 
the shape of a crown. The remains of the sultan were de- 
po
ited in the tomb of the Seljukian dynasty; and the pas- 
senger might read and 11leditate this useful inscription: 40 
"0 YE 'WIlO IIA VE SEEN THE GLORY OF ALP ARSLAN EX- 
ALTED TO THE HEAVENS, REPAIR TO l\IARU, AND YOtJ W:LL 
BEHOLD IT BURIED IN THE DUST." rrhe annihilation of the 
inscription, and the tomb itself, lllore forcibly proclairns the 
instability of human greatness. 
During the life of Alp Arslan, his eldest son had been 
acknowledged as the future sultan of the Turks. On his 
father's death the inheritance was disputed by an uncle, a 
cousin, and a brother: they drew their cimeters, and asseln- 
bled their followers; and the triple victory of 1\falek 
hah 41 
established his own reputation and the right of primogeniture. 
In every ap:e, and Inore especially in Asia, the thirst of po\
er 
has inspired the same passions, and occasioned the same dis- 
orders; but, from the long series of civil war, it would not be 
easy to extract a sentilnent more pure and magnanimous than 
is contained in the saying of the Turkish' prince. On the eve 
of the battle, he perforlned his devotions at Thons, before the 
tomb of the Imam Hiza. As the sultan rose from the ground, 
he asked his vizier Nizan1, who had knelt beside him, what had 
been the object of his secret petition: "That your arms may 
be cro\vned with yictory," was the prudent, and Inost prob- 
ably the sincere, answer of the Ininister. ".For nlY part," 
replied the generolls 
Ialek, "I implored the Lord of Hosts 
that he would take from me my life and crown, if my brother 
be more worthy than )ny
elf to reign over the l\10slems." The 
favorable judgment of lIeaven was ratifieù by the caliph; and 
for the first time, the sacred title of Commander of the Faithful 
was cOlnmunicatcd to a Barbarian. But this Barbarian, by his 


40 A critic of high renown, (the latc Dr. Juhnson,) who has severely 
f'crutinizccl the epitaph
 of Pope, might cavil in this sublime inscrip- 
tion at the words" repair to )laru," since the reader must already be 
at )Iaru before he could ppruse the inscription. 
41 The 13ibliotht'que Orientale has given the t.ext of the reign of 
l\Ialek, (p. 54-2, 643, 5,.11, 651, 6J5;) and the Histoire G-énhale des 
Huns (tom. iii. p. 214--2
4) has added the usual measure of repe- 
tition, emendation, and supplement. ""ithout those two learued 
Frenchmen, I should he blind indeed ill thc Eastern world. 
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personal merit, and the extent of his empire, ,vas the greatest 
prince of his age. After the settlement of Persia and Syria, 
he marched at the head of innumerable armies to achieve the 
conquest of Turkestan, which had been undertaken by his 
father. In his passage of the Oxus, the boatmen, who had 
been employed in transporting SOll1e troops, complained, that 
their payment was assigned on the revenues of Antioch. 
The sultan frowned at this preposterous choice; but he 
smiled at the artful flattery of his vizier. " It was not to post- 
pone their reward, that I selected those remote places, but to 
leave a memorial to posterity, that, under your reign, Antioch 
and the Oxus were subject to the same sovereign." But this 
description of his limits was unjust and parsimonious: beyond 
the Oxus, he reduced to his' obedience the cities of Bochara, 
Carizme, and Samarcand, and crushed each rebellious slave, 
or indepenùent savage, who dared to resist. l\lalek passed 
the Sihon or Jaxartes, the last boundary of Persian civilization: 
the hordes of Turkestan yielded to his supremacy: his name 
was inserted on the coins, and in the prayers o.f Cashgar, a 
rrartar kingdom on the extreme borders of China. From the 
Chinese frontier, he stretched his immediate jurisdiction or 
feudatory sway to the west anù south, as far as the mountains 
of Georgia, the neighborhood of Constantinople, the holy city 
of Jeru.salem, and the spicy groves of Arabia Felix. Instead 
of resigning himself to the luxury of his harem, the shep- 
herd king, both in peace and war, was in action and in the 
field. By the perpetual motion of the royal camp, each prov- 
ince was successively blessed with his presence; and he is 
said to have perambulated twelve times the wide extent of his 
dominions, which surpassed the Asiatic reign of Cyrus and 
the caliphs. Of these expeditions, the most pious and splendid 
was the pilgrimage of :l\Iecca: the freedom and safety of the 
caravans were protected by hi
 arms; the citizens and pil- 
grims were enriched by the profusion of his alms; and the 
desert was cheered by the places of relipf and refreshment, 
which he instituted for the use of his brethren. IIunting was 
the pleasure, and even the passion, of the sultan, and his 
train consisted of forty-seven thousand h01
ses; but after the 
massacre of a Turkish chase, for each piece of game, he 
bestowed a piece of gold on the poor, a slight atonement, at 
the expense of the people, for the cost and mischief of the 
amusement of kings. In the .peaceful prosperity of his reign, 
..he cities of Asia were adorned with. palaces and hospItals, 
4.1* 
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with moschs and colleges; few departed from his Divan with- 
out reward, and none witholJt justice. The language and 
literature of Persia revived under the house of Seljuk ; 42 and 
if l\Ialek emulated the liberality of a Turk less potent than 
hin1self,43 his palace might resound with the songs of a hun- 
dred poets. The sultan bestowed a more serious and learned 
care on the refol"lnation of the calendar, which was effected 
by a general assembly of the astronomers of the East. By 
a law of the prophet, the l\loslems are confined to the irregu- 
lar course of the lunar months; in Persia, since the age of 
Zoroaster, th6 revolution of the sun has been known and cele- 
brated as an annual festival; 44 but after the fall of the l\Iagian 
empire, the intercalation had been neglected; the fractions 
of minutes and hours were multiplied into days; and the date 
of the spring was removed from the sign of Aries to that of 
Pisces. The reign of l\lalek was illustrated by the Gelalæan 
æra; and all errors, either past or future, were corrected by 
a computation of time, which surpasses the Julian, and ap- 
proaches the accuracy of the Gregorian, style. 43 
In a period when Europe was plunged in the deepest 
barbarism, the light and splendor of Asia may be ascribed to 
the docility rather than the knowledge of the Turkish con- 
querors. An ample share of their wisdom and virtue is due 
to a Persian vizier, who ruled the empire under the reigns of 
Alp Arslan and his son. Nizam, one of the most illustrious 
ministers of the East, was honored by the caliph as an oracle 
of religion and science; he was trusted by the sultan as the 
faithful vicegerent of his power and justice. After an admin- 


42 See an excellent discourse at the end of Sir "
ininm Jones'
 
History of Nadir Shah, and the articles of the poets, Amak, Anyari, 
Rnschidi, &c., in the Bibliothèque Orientale. 
43 His name was Kheder Khan. Four hags were pla\Æd round his 
sopha, and as he listened to th(' song, he cast handfuls of gold and 
silver to the poets, (D'Herbclot, p. 107.) All this may be true; but 
I do not understand how he could rei
n in Transoxiana in the time 
of Ualek Shah, and much less how Kheder could surpass him in 
power and pomp. I suspect that the beginning, not the end, of the 
xith century is the true æra of his reign. 
44 See Chardin, Voyages en Perse, tom. ii. p. 235. 
4
 The Gelalæan æra (Gelaleddin, Glory of the Faith, was one of 
the names or titles of :Malek Shah) is fixed to the xyth of March, A. H. 
471, A. D. 1079. Dr. H)"de has produced the original testimonies of 
the Persians and Arabians, (de Religionc veterum Persarum, c. 16, 
p. 200-211.) 
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istration of thIrty years, the fame of the vizier, his wealth, and 
even his services, were transformed into crimes. lIe was 
overthrown by the insidious arts of a WOlnan and a rival; and 
his fall was hastened by a rash declaration, that his cap and 
ink-horn, the badges of his office, were connected by the 
divine decree with the throne and diadem of the sultan. At 
the age of ninety-three years, the venerable statesman was 
dismissed by his Inaster, accused by his enemies, and rnur- 
dered by a fanatic: * the last words of Nizam attested his 
innocence, anù the remainder of Malek's life was short and 
inglorious. From Ispahan, the scene of this disgraceful trans.. 
action, the sultan moved to Bagdad, with the design of trans- 
planting the caliph, and of fixing his own residence in the 
capital of the :Moslcm worlù. The feeble successor of l\1a- 
hornet obtained a respite of ten days; and before the expira- 
tion of the tenn, the Barbarian was summoned by the angel 
of death. His ambassadors at Constantinople had asked in 
n1arriage a Roman princess; but the proposal was decently 
eluded; and the daughter of Alexius, who might herself have 
been the victim, expresses her abhorrence of this unnatural 
conjunction. 46 The daughter of the sultan was bestowed on 
the caliph l\Ioctadi, with the imperious condition, that, re.. 
nouncing the society of his wives and concubines, he should 
forever confine himself to this honorable aHiance. 
TJ\e greatness and unity of the Turkish empire expired in 
the person of Malek Shah. His vacant throne was disputed 
by his brother and his four sons; t and, after a series of civil 
wars, the treaty which reconciled the surviving candidates 
confirmed a lasting separation in the Persian dynasty, the 
eldest and principal branch of the house of Scljuk. The 
three younger dynasties were those of Kennan, of Sy'r.ia, and 
of Roum: the first of these comn1anded an extensive, though 


46 She speaks of this Persian royalty as (.arÚ(Hìç Y.(UW(
aI
OJ'fan(!OJl 7fE- 
"laç. Anna Comnena was only nine years old at the end of the reign 
of :Malek Shah, (A. D. 1092,) and when she speaks of his assassination, 
she confounds the sultan with the vizier, (Alexias, 1. vi. p. 177, 178.) 


. lie was the first 
reat yictim of his enemy, Hassan Sabek, founùer of 
the Assassins. Yon Hammer, Geschichte der Assassinen, p. 9,:). -Ì\I. 
+ See Von Hammer,Osmanische Geschichtc, vol. i. p. 16. The Selju- 
kian dominions. were for a time reunited in the person of Sandjar, one of 
the sons of Malek Shah, who ruled" from Kashgar to Antioch, from the 
Caspian to the Straits of Babelmandel." -:M. 
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obscure,47 dOlninion on the shores of the Indian Ocean: 48 the 
second expelled the Arabian princes of Aleppo and Damas- 
cus; and the third, our peculiar care, invaded the Roman 
provinces of Asia l\Enor. The generous policy of :Malek 
contributed to their elevation: he allowed the princes of his 
blood, even those whom he had vanquished in the field, to 
seek new kingdoms worthy of their ambition; nor was he 
displeased that they .should draw away the more ardent 

pirits, who might have disturbed the tranquillity of his reign. 
As the supreme head of his family and nation, the great sultan 
vf Persia commanded the obedience and tribute of his royal 
brethren: the thron.es of Kerman and Nice, of Aleppo and. 
Damascus; the .A..tabeks, and enlirs of Syria and l\iesopotamia, 
erected their standards under the shadow of his sceptre : 49 and 
the hordes of Turkmans overspread the plains of the \Vestern 
Asia. J\fter the death of Malek, the bands of union and 
subordination were relaxed and finally dissolved: the indul.. 
gence of the house of Scljuk invested their slaves with the 
inheritance of kingdoms; and, in the Oriental style, a crowd 
of princes arose from the dust of their feet.5 O 
A prince of the royal line, Cutulmish,* the son of IzraiI, 
the son of Seljuk, had fallen in a battle against ...\.lp Arslan: 
and the humane victor had dropped a tear over his grave. His 
five sons, strong in arnlS, ambitious of power, and eager for 
revenge, unsheathed their cilneters against the son df Alp 
Arslan. The two armies expected the signal, when the 
caliph, forgetful of t
e majesty which secluded him from 


. . 47 So obscure, that the industry of :U. De Guignes could only copy 
(tom. i. p. 244, tom. iii. part i. p. 269, &c.) the history, or rather list, 
of the Seljukide8 of Kerman, in Dibliothèque Orientale. They WCl'e 
cxtin
uif':hed before the end of the xiith c
ntury. 
48 'tavernier, perhaps the only traveller who has visited Kerman, 
describes the capital as a great ruinous 'village, twenty-five days' 
journey from Ispahan. and twenty-seven from Ormu:o::, in the midst 
of a fertile country, (Voyages en Turquie et en Persp, p. 107, 110.) 
49 It appears from Anna Comnena, that the Turks of Asia :Minor 
obeyed the signet and chiauss of the great sultan. (Alexias, 1. vi. p. 
170;) anù that the two sons of Soliman were detained in his court, 
(p. 180.) 
5U This exprpssiOll is quoted by Petit de la Croix (Vie de Gengis- 
can, p. 160) fi-om some poet, most probably a Persian. 


· "\Vilken considers Cutulmish not a Turkish name. Geschichte der 
K reuz-zUge, vol. i. p. 9. - !\-l. 
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vulgar eyes, interposed his venerable mediation. " Instead 
of shedding the blood of your brethren, your brethren both in 
descent and faith, unite your forces in a holy war against the 
Greeks, the enemies of God and his apostle." They listened 
to his voice; the sultan embraced his rebellious kinsmen; 
and the eldest, the valiant Soliman, accepted the royal stan- 
ùard, which gave him the free conquest and her
ditary com- 
)TIand of the provinces of the Roman empire, from ArzeroLUI1 
to Constantinople, anù the unknown regions of the \Vest. 51 
Accompanied by his four brothers, he passed the Euphrates: 
the Turkish camp was soon seated in the neighborhood of 
Kutaieh in Phrygia; and his flying cavalry laid waste the 
. country as far as the Hellespont and the Black Sea. Since 
the decline of the empire, the peninsula of Asia l\linor had 
been exposed to the transient, though destructive, inroads of 
the Persians and Saracens; but the fruits of a lasting con- 
quest were reserved for the T'urkish sultan; and his arms 
\vere introduced by the Greeks, who aspired to reign on the · 
ruins of their country. Since the captivity of Romanus, six 
years the feeble son of Eudocia had trembled under tÞe 
weight of the Imperial crown, till the provinces of the East 
lnd \Vest were lost in the saIne l110nth by a double rebellion: 
)f either chief Nicephorus was the common name; but the sur- 
,tames of Bryennius and Botoniates distinguish the European 

nd Asiatic candidates. Their reasons, or rather their prom- 
iGes, were weighed in the Divan; and, after some hesitation, 
Solilnan declared himself in favor of Botoniates, opened a 
Free passage to his troops in their 111arch fron1 Antioch to 
Nice, and joined the banner of the Crescent to that of the 
Cross. After his ally had ascended the throne of Constanti- 
tlople, the sultan was hospitably entertained in the suburb of 
Ghrysopolis or Scutari; and a body of two thousand Turks 
was transported into Europe, to whose dexterity and courage 
he new emperor was indebted for the defeat and captivity of 
:;is rival, Bryenllius. But the conquest of Europe was dear1y 
,...urchased by the sacrifice of Asia: Constantinuple was de- 
. J:íved of the obedience and revenue of the provinces beyond 


.1 On the conquest of Asia Minor, 
I. De Guignes has derived no 
fgsi
trtnce from the Turkish or .Arabian writers, who produce a naked 
-.st of the Seljukides of Roum. The Greeks are unwilling to expose 
ûeir shame, and we mu
t extort some hiuts from 8cylitzes, (p. 860, 
'163,) Ni-:;t:phorus llryennius, (p. 88, 91, 92, &c., 103, 104:,) and Anna 
Comnooa. {Alcxias, p. 9 1, 92, &c., 163, &c.) 
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the Bosphorus and Hellespont; and the regular progress of 
the Turks, who fortified the passes of the rivers and rnoun- 
tains, left not a hope of their retreat or expulsion. Another 
candidate implored the aid of the sultan: l\Ielissenus, in his 
purple robes and red buskins, attended the motions of the 
Turkish camp; and the desponding cities were tempted by 
the summons of a Roman prince, who imlnediately sun'en- 
dered them into the hands of the Barbarians. These acqui- 
sitions were confirmed by a treaty of peace with the ernperor 
Alexius: his fear of Robert compelled hÜn to seek the friend- 
ship of Boliman; and it was not till after the sultan's death 
that he extended as far as Nicomedia, about sixty miles frm'll 
Constantinople, the eastern boundary of the Roman world 
Trebizond alone, defended on either side by the sea and 
mountains, preserved at the extren1Ïty of the Euxine the an- 
cient character of a Greek colony, and the future destiny of 
.a Christian empire. 
Since the first conquests of the caliphs, the establishment 
of the Turks in Anatolia or Asia l\linor was the most deplora- 
ble loss which the church and empire had 'Sustained. By the 
propagation of the l\10s1em faith, Soliman deserved the name 
of Gazi, a holy champion; and his new kingdom, of the> 
Romans, or of Roum, was added to the tables of Oriental 
geography. It is described as extending frOln the Euphrates 
to Constantinople, from the Black Sea to the confines of 
Syria; pregnant with Inines of silver and iron, of alum and 
copper, fruitful in corn and wine, and prod uctive of cattle 
and excellent horscs.5:2 The wealth of Lydia, the arts of 
the Greeks, the splendor of the Augustan age, existed only 
in books and ruins, which were equally obscure in the eyes 
of the Scythian conquerors. Yef, in the present decay, Ana- 
tolia still contains some wealthy and populous cities; and, 
under the Byzantine empire, they were far more flourishing 
in numbers, size, and opulence. By the choice of the sultan, 
Nice, the rnetropolis of Bithynia, was preferred for his palace 
and fortress: the seat of the Seljukian dynasty of Roum 
was planted one hundred miles from Constantinople; and the 
divinity of Christ was denied and derided in the same temple 
in which it had been pronounced by the first general synod 


U Such is the description of Roum by Haiton the Armenian, whose 
'rartar history may be found in the collections of Ramusio and Berge- 
Ion, (sce Abulfeda, Geograph. elimat. xvii. p. 301-305.) 
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of the Catholics The unity of God, and the mission of 
}\;Iahomet, were preachet
 in the moschs; the Arabiáln learn- 
ing was taught in the schools; the Cadhis judgecl according 
to the law of the Koran; the Turkish manners and language 
prevailed in the cities; and Turkman camps were scattered 
over the plains and I\Iountains of Anatolia. On the hard 
conditions of tribute and servitude, the Greek Christians 
nlight enjoy the exercise of their religion; but their most 
holy churches were profaned; their priests and bishops 
were insulted; 53 they were cOlnpelled to suffer the triumph 
of the Pagans, and the apostasy uf their brethren; many 
thousand children were nlarked by the knife of circumcis- 
ion; and many thousand captives were devoted to the ser- 
vice or the pleasures of their masters. 54 After the loss of 
Asia, Antioch still maintaineØ her primitive allegiance to 
Christ and Cresar; but the solitary province was separated 
frorn all Roman aid, and surrounded on all sides by the Ma- 
hometan powers. The despair of Philaretus the governor 
prepared the sacrifice of his religion and loyalty, had not 
his guilt been prevented by his son, who hastened to the 
Nicene palace, and offered to deliver this valuable prize into 
the hands of Soliman. 'fhe ambitious sultan lTIounted on 
horseback, and in twelve nights (for he reposed in the day) 
performed a march of six hundred miles. Antioch was op- 
pressed by the speed and secrecy of his enterprise; and the 
dependent cities, as far as Laodicea anù the confines of 
Aleppo,55 obeyed the example of the metropolis. From 
Laodicea to the rfhracian Bosphorus, or ann of St. George, 


S3 Dicit eos quendam abusione SodomiticR intervertisse episcopum, 
(Guibert. Abbat. Rist. lIieroso1. 1. i. p. 468.) It is odd enough, that 
we should find a parallel passage of the same people ill the present 
age. "Il n'est point d'horreur que ces Turcs n'ayent ('ommis, et 
semblables aux soldats effrénés, qui dans Ie sac d'une ville, non con- 
tens de disposer de tout à leur gré, prétendent encore aux succè
 les 
moins désirablcs. Quclque Sipahis ont porté leurs attclltatF; sur la 
personne du vieux rabbi de la synagogue, et celIe de r Archévêq ue 
Grec." (
lémoircs du Baron de Tott, tom. ii. p. 19.3.) 
ó4 The emperor, or abbot, descrihe the scenes of a Turkifih camp as 
if they had been present. Matre.; correptæ in con:jpect
 tiliarum 
multipliciter repetitis diversorum coitibus vexabantur; (is that the 
true reading?) cum filiæ assistentes carmina præcinere saltan..lo coge- 
rentur. Mox eadem passio ad filias, &c. 
:15 See Antioch, Rnd the death of Soliman, in Anna Comn
na, 
(Alexins, 1. vi. p. 168, 169,) with the notes of DUCo.llge. 
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the conquests and reign of Soliman extended thirty days' 
journey in length, and in breadth about ten or fifteen, be- 
tween the rocks of Lvcia and the Black Sea.5 6 The Turkish 
ignorance of navigatfon protected, for a while, the inglorious 
safety of t:1e emperor; but no sooner had a fleet of two 
hundred ships been constructed by the hands of the captive 
Greeks, than .Alexius trembled behind the walls of his capita1. 
I-lis plaintive epistles were dispersed over Europe, to excite 
the compassÌon of the Latins, and to paiÜt the danger, the 
weakness, and the riches of the city of Constantine.57 
But the most interesting conquest of the Seljukian Turks 
was that of Jerusalem,58 which soon becan1e the theatre of 
nations. In their capitulation with Omar, the inhabitants had 
stipulated the assurance of their religion and property; abut 
the articles were interpreted þy a master against whom it 
was dangerous to dispute; and in the four þundred years of 
the reign of the caliphs, the political climate of Jerusalem 
was exposed to the vicissitudes of storm and sunshine. 59 By 
the increase of proselytes and population, the .l\lahometans 
might excuse the usurpation of three fourths of the city: but 
a peculiar quarter was reserved for the patriarch with his 
clergy and people; a tribute of two pieces of gold was the 
price of protection; and the sepulchre of Christ, with the 
church of the Resurrection, was still left in the hands of his 


56 'Villiam of Tyre (1. i. c. 9, 10, p. 63.5) gives the most authentic 
ann deplorable account of these Turkish conqucsts. 
57 In his cpistle to the count of :Flanders, Alexius seems to fall too 
low beneath his character and dignity; yet it is approved by Ducange, 
(X ot. ad Alexiad. p. 33,5., &c.,) and paraphrased by the Abbot Gui- 
bert, a contemporary historian. The Greek text no longer exi
ts; 
and each translator and scribe might say with Guibert, (p. 475,) 
ycrbis vcstita m('is, a privilege of most indefinite latitude. . 
58 Our best fund for the historv of Jerusalem from Heraclius to the 
crufiades i" containcd in two large and original passages of 'Villiam 
archbi:,hop of Tyre, (1. i. c. 1-10, 1. xviii. c. 5, 6,) the principal 
author of the Gesta Dei per Francos. 
1. Dc Guignes has composed 
a very l(.arncd :\Iémoire sur Ie Commcrce des François dans Ie Levant 
avant les Croisades, &c.. (.Mém. de l' Académic des Inscriptions, tom. 
xxxvii. p. 467-500.) 
59 Secundum Dominorum dispositionem rierumque Iucida plerum- 
que nubila recepit intcrvalla, et ægrotantium more temporum præ- 
sentium gravahatur aut respirabat qualitate, (1. i. c. 3, p. 630.) The 
Latinity of 'Yilliam of Tyre is by no means contemptible: but in his 
account of 490 ycars, from the loss to the recovery of Jel'i.lSalem, ho 
cxcoods the true aocount by 30 years. 
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votaries. Of these votaries, the most nUlllerous and respecta- 
ble portion were strangers to Jérusalern: the pilgrimages tt) 
the Holy Land had been stimulated, rather than suppressed, 
by the conquest of the Arabs; and the enthusiasln which 
had always prompted these perilous journeys, was nourished 
by the congenial pa.ssions of grief and indignation. A crowd 
of pilgrims fr01n the East and \Vest continued to visit the 
holy sepulchre, and the adjacent sanctuaries, more especially 
at the festival of Easter; and the Greeks and Latins, the 
Nestorians and Jacobites, the Copts and .Abyssinians, the 
Armenians and Georgians, maintained the chapels, the 
clergy, and tl1J poor of their respective communions. The 
hanllony of prayer in so many various tongues, the worship 
of so many nations in the common temple of their religion 
might have afforded a spectacle of edification and peace; but 
the zeal of the Christian sects was imbittered by hatred and 
revenge; and in .the kingdom of a suffering l\lessiah, whc 
had pardoned his enemies, they aspil'ed to c01nn1and and 
persecute their spiritual brethren. The preëminence was 
asserted by the spirit and numbers of the Franks; and the 
greatness of Charlemagne 60 protected both the Latin pil- 
grims and the Catholics of the East. The pãverty of Car- 
thage, Alexandria, and Jerusalem, was relieved by the alms 
of that pious emperor; and 111any monasteries of Palestine 
were founded or restored by his liberal devotion. Harun 
Alrashid, the greatest of the Abbassidcs, esteemed in his 
Christian brother a similar su premacy of genius and power: 
their friendship ,vas cemented by a frequent intercourse of 
gifts and embassies; and the caliph, without resigning the 
substantial dominion, presented the emperor with the keys of 
the holy sepulchre, and perhaps of the city of Jerusalem. 
In the decJil1(
 of the Carlovingian monarchy, the republic 
of Amalphi promoted the interest of trade and religion in 
the East. Her vessels transported the Latin pilgrims to the 
coasts of Egypt and Palestine, and deserved, by their useful 
imports, the favor and alliance of the Fatimite caliphs: 61 


8') For the transactions of Charlemagne 'with the IIoly Land, see 
Eginhard, (de Yit,"L Caroli l\Iagni, c. 16, p. 79-82,) Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitu3, (de Administratione Imperii, 1. ii. c. 26, p. SO,) and 
ra
i, (Critica, tom. iii. A. D. 800, No. 13, 14, 1.5.) 
'1 The caliph granted his privileges, Amalphitanis viris amicis et 
utilium introductoribus, (Gesta Dei, p. 934.) The trade of Venice to 
Egypt Rnd Palestine cannot produce 80 òld a title, unless we ado.pt 
VOL. V. 45 
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an annuaJ fair was instituted on l\Iount Calvary: and the 
Italian rrJerchants founded tne convent and hospital of St. 
John of Jerusalem, the cradle of the monastic and mili, 
tary order, which has since reigned in the isles of Rhodes 
and of MaJta. L-lad the Christian pilgrilDs òeen content to 
revere the tomb of a propIlet, the disciples of l\tlahomet, 
Jnstead of blaming, would have Ï1nitated, 
heir piety: but 
these rigid Unitarians were scandalized by a worship which 
represents the birth, de
th, and resurrection, of a God; the 
Catholic irnages were branded with the name of idols; and 
the l\Ioslems sl11iled \
 ith indignation 62 at the miraculous 
flmne which was kindled on the e\-e of Easter in the holy 
sepulchre. 63 This pious fraud, first devised in the ninth cen- 
tury,64 was devoutly cherished by the Latin crusaders, and 
is annual1y repeated by the clergy of the Greek, Armenian, 
and Coptic sects,65 who impose on the credulous spectators 66 
for their own benefit, and that of their ty.rants. In every 
age, a principle of toleration has .been fortified by a sense of 
interest: and the revenue of the prince and his emir was 
increased each year, by the expense and tribute of so n1any 
thousand strangers. 
The revolution which transferred the sceptre from the 
.i\..bbassides to the Fatimites was a benefit, rather than an 
injury, to the I-Iuly Land. A sovereign resident in Egypt was 


the laughable translation of a Frenchman, who mi
took the two fac- 
tions of the circus (V cneti et Prasini) for the Yenetians and Parisians. 
62 An Arabic chronicle of Jerusalem (apud AssC'man. Bibliot. 
Orient. tom. i. p. 628, tom. iv. p. 3G8) attests the unbelief of the 
caliph and the historian; yet Cantacuzene IJ1"csumcs to appeal to the 
}Iahometans themselves for the truth of this perpetual miracle. 
63 In his Dissertations on Ecdesia:;tical Jlif'tory, the learned 
1Iosheim has separately discussed this rretendc\.l miracle, (tom. ii. 
p. 214-306,) de lumine Rancti sepulchri. 
64 'Vil1iam of 
Ialmsbury (1. iv. c. 2, p. 20Ð) quotes the Itinerary 
of the monk Bernard, an eve-witness, who vi
ited Jerusalem A. D. 
870. The miracle i:i confirnled by another pilgrim some years older; 
and 
1osheim ascril'e
 the invention to the .Franks, soon after the 
decease of Charlemagne. . 
65 Our traveller::;, 
andY5, (p. ]31,) TheYCllot, (p. ü21-627,) 
rau.n- 
drell, (p. 9-1, 9.5,) &c., describe this C'xtrayagant farce. The Catholics 
are puzÛed to decide 'lclte/
 the mirade cnJcd and the trick bega 1 1. 

 The Oriental::; themselves confe% the fraud, and plead necessity 
and edification, (
Iémoire:) du Chevalier D' Arvieux, tom. ii. p. 140. 
J08eph Abudacni, Hist. Copt. c. 20;) but I will not attempt, with 
Mosheim, to explain the mode. Our travellers have failed \vith the 
blood of St. Januariua at Xnples. 
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more sensible of the importance of Christian trade; and the 
enlirs of Palestine were less relTIote frorn the justice and 
power of the throne. BlÜ the third of these Fatimite caliphs 
was the famous Hakem,67 a frantic youth, who was delivered 
by his inlpiety and despotisrn fronl the fear either of God or 
man; and whose reign was a wild lTIixture of vice and fo]]y. 
Regardless of the most ancient customs" of Egypt, he im- 
posed on the women an absolute confinement; the restraint 
excited the clmllors of both sexes; their clamors provoked 
his fury; a part of Old Cairo was delivered to the names; 
and the guards and citizens were engaged many days in a 
bloody conflict. 1\.t first the caliph declared himself a zeal- 
ous l\iussulman, the founder or benefactor of llloschs and col- 
leges: twelve hundred and ninety copies of the Koran were 
. transcribed at his expense in letters of gold; and his edict 
extirpatcd the vineyards of the Upper Egypt. But his van- 
ity was soon fiattered by the hope of introducing a new 
religion; he aspired above the fanle of a prophet, and styled 
himself thc visible in1age of the 1\lost IIigh God, who, after 
nine apparition8 on earth, was at length 111anifest in his royal 
person. At the nan1C of Haken1, the lord of the living and 
the dead') every knee was oent in religious adoration: his 
rnysteries were pcrfonned on a 1I1Ountain near Cairo: sixteen 
thousand converts had signed his profession of faith; and at 
the present hour, a free and warlike people, the Druscs of 
l\Iount Libanus, are persuaded of the life and divinity of a 
n1adlnan and tyrant. G8 In his divine character, IIakenl hatcd 


67 See D'IIerbclot, (Bibliot. Ol"icntale, p. .n 1,) Renaudot, (Rist. 
Patriarch. Alex. p. 3DO, 3
7, 400, 401,) Elmacin, (Hist. Saracen. p. 
"321-323,) and 
Iarei, (p. 38.1-386,) an hi!'toriall of I
gypt, translated 
by Rciske from Arabic into German, and ycrbally interpreted to me 
by a friend. 
GS The religion of the Drusc:.; is concealed hy theit. i
norance and 
hypocrisy. Their secret doctrine.
 arc confinccl to the ('lcet who pro- 
fes:; a contemplativc life; and the yu10"ar Dru::\E':'\, the most indifferent 
of men, occasionally conform to. the V::'orship of the 
rahomet::ms and 
Christians of their neighborhood. The little that is, or deserves to 

e, known, may be seen in the industrious :r-;icbuhr, (Voyages, tom. 
11. p. 354-357,) and the second yolume of the reccnt and iustructivl\ 
Travels of)1. de Volney.. 


· The religion of the Druses ha.,>, within the present y('ar, been fully 

cveh?peù from. their own writings, which have long lain Ìle rr lected in the 
hbrar
es of Pans and Oxford, in th8 "Expose de Ia n
ligioI1 des Druses, by 

I. S11ve:-;trfO' fle 
a('
.." n
ux tonH'I.:, Pnri
, ]8:.38. rì'hp h.,lrncò. author 
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the Jews and Christians, as the servants of his rivals; while 
some remains of prejudice or prudence 5tiJl pleaded in favol 
of the law of l\Iahomet. Both in Egypt and Palestine, hi... 
cruel and wanton persecution made some nlartyrs and many 
apostates: the common rights and special privileges of the 
sectaries were eq uany disregarded; and a general interdict 
was laid on the dev.otion of strangers and natives. The tem- 
ple of the Christian world, the church of the Resurrection, 
was demolished to its foundations; the lmninous' prodigy of 


has prefixed a life of Hakem Biamr-Allah, which enables us tQ correct 
several errors in the account of Gibbon. These errors chiefly arose from 
his want of knowledge or of attention to the chronology of Hakem.'s life. 
Hakem succeeded to the throne of Egypt in the year of the Hegira 386. 
He did not assume his divinity till 408. His life was indeed" a wild mix- 
ture of vice and folly," to which may be added, of the most sanguinary 
cruelty. During his reign, 18,000 persons were 'victims of his ferocit}'. 
Yet such is the god, observes 1\1. de Sacy, whom the Druses have wor- 
shipped for 800 years! (See p. ccccxxix.) All his wildl'st and most ex- 
travagant actions were interpreted by his followers as haying a mystic and 
allegoric meaning, alluding to the destruction of other religions and the 
propagation of his own. It does not seem to have been the" vanity" of 
Hakem whieh induced him to introduce a new l"l'ligion. The curious point 
in the new faith is that Mamza, the' son of Ali, the real founder of the 
Unita'dan religion, (such is its boastful title,) was content to take a sec- 
ondary part. \Yhile Hakem was God, the one Supreme, the Imam Hamza 
was his Intelligence. It was not in his" divine character" that Hakem 
"hated the J e\Vs and Christians," but in that of a :Mahometall bigot, 
which he displayed in the earlier years of his reign. His barbarous perse- 
cutions, and the burning of the church of the Resurrection at Jerusalem, 
belong entirely to that period; and his assumption of divinity was fol- 
lowed by an edict of toleration to Jews and Christians. The Mahometans, 
whose religion he then treated with hostility and contempt, being far the 
most numerous, were his most dangerous enemies, and therefore the ob- 
jects of his most inveterate hatred. It is another singular fact, that the 
religion of IIakem was by no means confined to Egypt and Syria. M. de 
Sacy quotes a letter addressed to the chief of the sect in India; and therc 
is likewise a letter to the Byzantine emperor Constantine, son of Arma- 
nous, (Romanus,) anù the clergy of the empire, (Constantine VIII., 1\1. de 
Sacy supposes, but this is irreconcilable with chronology; it must mean 
Constantine XL, Monomachus.) The assassination of Hakem is, of 
course, disbelieved by his sectaries. 1\1. de Sac)' seems to consider the fact 
obscure and doubtful. According to his followers he disappeared, but is 
hereafter to return. At his return the resurrection is to take place; the 
triumph of Unitarianism, and the final discomfiture of all other religions. 
The temple of l\lecca is especially devo
ed to destruction. It is remarka- 
ble that one of the signs of this final consummation, and of the reappear 
nnce of Hakem, is that Christianity 8hall be gaining a manifest predomi- 
nance over Mahometanism. 
As for the religion of the Druses, I cannot agree with Gibbon that it 
docs not" deserve" to be better known; and am grateful to l\l. de Sacy, 
notwithstanding the prolixity and occasional repetition in his two large 
,'olumes, for the full examination of the most extraordinary religious 
aberration which ever extensively affected th(' mind of man. The worship 
ûf a mad tyrant is the basis of a sllbtl(> mctaph
'si('al rreed, and of 
!Severe, and è"en as('ctic, morality. - )r. 
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Easter was interrupted, and much profane labor was exhaust- 
ed to destroy t
1e cave in the rock which properly constitutes 
the holy sepulchre. At the report of this sacrilege, the na- 
tions of Europe were astonished and affiicted: but instead of 
arming in the defence of the I-ioly Land, they contented them- 
selves with burning, or banishing, the Jews, as the secret 
advisers of the impious Barbarian. fig Yet the calamities of 
Jerusalem were in some measure alleviated by the incon- 
stancy or repentance of Hakem himself; and the royal man- 
date was sealed for the restitution of the churches, when the 
tyrant was assassinated by the emissaries of his sister. The 
succeeding caliphs resumed the maxims of religion and pol- 
icy: a free toleration was again granted; with the pious aid 
of the emperor of Constantinople, the holy sepulchre arose 
from its ruins; and, after a short abstinence, the pilgrims 
returned with an increase of appetite to' the spiritual feast. 7o 
[n the sea-voyage of Palestine, the dangers were frequent, 
and the opportunities rare: but the conversion of Hungary 
opened a safe communication between Germany and Greece. 
Th
 charity of S1. Stephen, the apostle of his kingdom, 
relieved and conducted his itinerant brethren; 71 aud from 
Belgrade to .Antioch, they traversed fifteen hundred miles of 
u. Christian empire. Among the Franks, the zeal of pilgrim- 
age prevailed beyond the example of former times: and the 
roads were covered with lnultitudes of either sex, and of 
every rank, who professed their contempt of life, so soon as 
they should have kissed the tornb of their Redeemer. Princes 
and prelates abandoned the care of their dominions; and the 
numbers of these pious caravans were a prelude to the armies 


69 Sce Glaber, 1. iü. c. 7, and the Anna]s of Earonius and ragi. 
A. D. lOOr>. 
7U Pcr idcm tempus ex univcr
o orbc tam illnumcrabilis multitudo 
('æpit confluerc ad sepulchrum Salvatoris Hierosolymis, quantum 
nullus hominum prius spcl'arc potcrat. Ordo infcrioris plebis . . . . . 
mccliocres . . . . . reges ct comites . . . . . præRule.5 . . . . . muli- 
cres multæ nobili3 cum pauperioribus . . . . . Pluribus enim erat 
mentis desiderium mori priusquam ad propria revcrtcrentur, (Glaber. 
1. iv. c. 6, Bouquet. Historians of France, tom. x. p. 50.). 
71 Glabcr, 1. iii. c. 1. Katona (Hist. Critic. Regum Hungariæ, tom. 
i. p. 304-311) ex.amines whether St. Stephen founded a monastery at 
J eru1;alem. 


· Compare the first chap. of 'Vilken, Geschichte del' Kreuz-znge. - M. 
45. 
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which lnarched in the ensuing 
ge under the banner of the 
cross. .About thirty years before the first crusade, the aTch- 
bishop of Mentz, with the bishops of Utrecht, Ban1berg, and 
Ratisbon, undertook this laborious journey fr0111 the Rhine to 
the Jordan; and the nmltitude of their followers anlounted to 
seven thousand persons. At Constantinople, they were hos- 
pitably entertained by the elTIperol'; but the ostentation of 
their wealth provoked the assault of the wild Al'abs: they 
drew their swords with scrupulous reluC'tance, and sustained 
a siege in the village of Capernallln, till they were rescued 
by the venal protection of the Fatilnite emir. After visiting 
the holy places, they.embarked for Italy, but only a remnant 
of two thousand arrived in safety in their native land. In- 
gulphus, a secretary of 'Villiam the Conqueror, was a com- 
panion of this pilgrimage: he observes that they sallied fr0111 
Normandy, thirty stout and well-appointed hOl'senlen; but 
that they repassed the Alps, twenty miserable palmers, with 
the staff in their hand, and the wallet at their back. 72 
l\fter the defeat of the Romans, the tranquillity of the 
Fatimite caliphs was invaded by the Turks. 73 One of the 
lieutenants of l\Ialek Shah,l\tsiz the Carizmian, marched into 
Syria at the head of a powerful army, and reduced Damascus 
by famine and the sword. fIems, and the other cities -of the 
province, acknowledged the caliph of Bagdad and the sultan 
of Persia; and the victorious ernir advanced without resist- 
ance to the banks or the Nile: the Fatimite was preparing to 
fiy into the heart of Africa; but the negroes of his guard and 
the inhabitants of Cairó rnade a desperate sally, and repulsed 
the Turk from the confines of Egypt. In his retreat he in- 
dulged the license of slaughter and nlpine: the judge and 
notaries of Jerusalem were - invited to his camp; and their 
execution was followed by the massacre of three thousand 
citizens. The cruelty or the defeat of Atsiz was soon pun- 
ished by the sultan Toucush, the brother of :Malek Shah, who, 
with a higher title and more formidable powers, asserted the 


72 Baronius CA. D. 106-1, :No. 43-56) has transcribed the greater 
part of the original narrativcs of Ingulphus, I\Iarianus, a11d Lam- 
bertus. 
73 See Elmacin (llist. Saracen. p. 349. 350) and Ahulpharagius, 
(Dynast. p. 237, vel's. Pocock.) l\1. Dc Guignes (Hist. dcs lIUllS, tom. 
iii. part i. p. 215, 216) adds the testimonies, or rather the 1laP:1.CS 4 of 
Abulfccla and N oyairi. 
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ùominion of Syria and Palestine. The house of Seljuk 
reigned about twenty years in Jerusalem; 74 but the heredi- 
tary cornmand of the hûly city and te"ritory was intrusted 
or abandoned to the emir Ortok, the chief of a tribe of Turk. 
tl1ans, whose children, after their expulsion from Palestine, 
formed two dynasties on the borders of Annenia and Assyria. 75 
The Oriental Christians and the Latin pilgrill!s deplored a 
revolution,. which, instead of the regular governlnent <,lnd old 
alliance of the caliphs, imposed on their necks the iron yoke 
of the strangers of the North. 76 In his court and camp the 
.great sultan had adopted in some degree the arts and lTmnners 
of Persia; but the body of the Turkish nation, and more 
especially the pastoral tribes, still breathed the fierceness of 
the desert. FrOlu Nice to Jerusalem, the western countries 
of Asia were a scene of foreign and domestic hostility; and 
the shepherds. of Palestine, ,\'ho held a precariòus sway on a 
doubtful frontier, had neither leisure nor capacity to await the 
s]o\V profits of commercial and religious freedom. The pil- 
grims, who, through innumerable perils, had reached the gates 
of Jerusalem, were the victilllS of private rapine or public 
oppression, and often sunk under the pressure of famine and 
disease, before they were pennitted to salute the holy sepul- 
chre. A spirit of native barbarism, or recent zeal, pro.mpted 
the Turkm
ns to insult the clergy of every sect: the patriarch 
was dragged hy the hair a.long the pavement, and cast into a 
dungeon, to extort a ransom fro01 the sympathy of his flock; 
and the divine worship in the church of the Resurrection was 
often disturbed by the savage rudeness of its ma
ters. The 
pathetic tale excited the millions of the \Vest to march under 


''-I From the expedition of Isar Atsiz, CA. If. 469, A. D. 1076,) to 
the expulsion of the Ortokides
 CA. D. 1096.) Yet ,rilliam of Tyre 
(1. i. c. 6, p. 633) asserts, that Jerusalem was thirty-eight years in the 
hands of the Turks; and an Arabic chronicle, quoted by Pagi, (tom. 
iv. p. 202) supposes that the city was reduced by a Carizmian general 
to the obedience of the caliph of Bagdad, A. II. 463, A. D. 1070. 
rrhcse early dates are not very compatible with the general history of 
Asia; amI I am SUfe, that as late as A. D. 1064, the rcgnum Bahy- 
lonicum (of Cairo) still prevailed in l
alcstine, (Baronius, A. D. 1064. 
No. 56.) 
75. De Guigncs. IIist. des Huns, tom. i. p. 249-262. 
;6 ,Villierm. Tyr. 1. i. c. 8, p. 634, who strives hard to magnify 
the Christian grievances. The Turks exacted an aureus from each 
pilgrim! The capllar of the Franks now is fourteen dollars: and 
Europe docs not complain of this voluntary tax.. 
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the standard of the cross to the relief of the Holy Land; anù 
yet how trifling is the sunl of these accumulated evils, if com- 
pared with the single act of the sacrilege of Hakem, which 
had been so patiently endured by the Latin Cluistians! A 
slighter provocation inflamed the more irascible temper of 
their descendants: a new spirit had arisen of religious chiv- 
alry and papal dominion; a nerve was touched of exquisite 
feeling; and the sensation vibrated to the heart of Europe. 
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CII.A.PTER LVIII. 


RIGIN AND NU1\lBERS OF THE FIRST CRUSADE. - CHARACTERS 
OF THE LATIN PRINCES. - THEIR l\IARCH TO CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE. - POLICY OF THE GREEK El\lPEROR ALEXIUS.- 
CONQUEST OF NICE, ANTIOCH, AND JERUSALE:i\I, BY THE 
FRANKS. - DELIVERANCE OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. - GOD- 
FREY OF B9UILLO
, FIRST KING OF JERUSALEl\I. - INSTI- 
TUTIONS OF THE FRENCH OR LATIN KINGDOJ.\I. 


ABOUT twenty years after the conquest of Jerusalenl by the 
Turks, the holy sepulchre was visited by a hermit of the Hatne 
of Peter, a native of Amiens, in the province of Picardy 1 in 
France. Ilis. resentment and sympathy were excited by his 
own injurie:;; and the oppre
sion of the Chl'istian name; he 
mingled his tears with those of the patriarch, and earnestly 
inquired, if no hopes of relief could be entertained from th9 
Greek emperors of the East. The patriarch exposed the 
vices and weakness of the successors of Constantine. "I will 
rouse," exclaimed the hel:mit, " the lllartial nations of Europe 
in your cause; " and Europe was obedient to the call of the 
hermit. The astonished patriarch dislnissed him with epistles 
of credit and cOll1plaint; and no sooner did he land at 8ari, 
than Peter hastened to kiss the feet of the Roman pontiff. 
I-lis stature was smal], his appearançe contemptible; but his 
eye was keen and livëly; and he possesseù that vehen1ence 
of speech, which seldom fails to impart the persuasion of the 
sou1. 2 He was born of a gentleman's feunily, (for we 111ust 


1 'Yhimsical enough is the origin of the name of Picards, and from 
t}wnce of Picardie, which doC's not date earlier than A. D. 1200. It 
was dn academical joke, an epithet first applied to the quarrelsome 
hUIl101. of those students, in the University of Paris, who came from 
the frontier of France and Flanders, (Valcf.;ii :Xotitia Galliarum, p. 447, 
LOl
guerue. Description de la France, p. J.t.) 
2 \Villiam ofTyre (1. i. e. 11, p. û37, 638) thus describes the hermit: 
Pu
illus, perso
a eontemptibili
, vivacis in genii, et oeulum habens 
pcrspicacC'm gratumquc, ct sponte fluens ei non deerat eloquium. See 
Albert ...:\quensis, p. 18.5. Guibert, p. 482. .\nna COmnelJél in Alex- 
iad, 1. x. p. 284, &c., with Ducangc's notes, I). 319. 
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now adopt a modern idiOll1,) and his military service was un- 
der the neighboring counts of Boulogne, the heroes of the first 
crusade. But he soon relinquished the sword and the world; 
and if it be true, that his wife, however noble, was aged and 
ugly, he Inight withdraw, with the less relucta.nce, froIn her bed 
to a convent, and at length to a hermitage.* In this austere 
solitude, his body was emaciated, his fancy was. inflamed; 
whatcver he wished, he believed; whate\rer he believed, h6 
saw in dreams and revelations. From Jerusalem the pilgrim 
returned an accomplished fanatic; but as he excelled in the 
popular n1adness of the times, Pope Urban the Second received 
him as a prophet, applauded his glorious design, promised to 
support it in a general council, and encouraged .þim to pro- 
claim the deliverance of the I-Ioly Land. Invigorated by the 
approbation of the pontiff, his zealous missionary traversed, 
with speed and success, the provinces of Italy and France. 
His diet was abstemious, his prayers long and fervent, and the 
alms which he received with one hand, he distributed with the 
other: his head was bare, his feet naked, his lneagre body 
was wrapped in a coarse ganllent; he bore and displayed a 
weighty crucifix; aud the ass on which he rode was sanc- 
tified, in the public eye, by the service of the l11an of God. 
I-Ie preached to innumerable crowds in the churches, the 
streets, and the highways: the hermit entered with equal con- 
fidence the palace and the cottage; and the people (for all 
was people) was impetuo'usly 1110ved by hi
 call to repentance 
and arms. \Vhen he painted the sufferings of the natives 
tlnd pilgrims of Palestine, every heart was n1elted to compas- 
sion; every breast gJowed with indignation, when he chal- 
lenged the warriors of the age to defend their brethren, and 
rescue their Savior: his ignorance of art and language was 
compensated by sighs, and tears, and ejaculations; and Peter 
supplied the deficiency of reason by loud and frequent ap- 
peals to Christ and his mother, to the saints and angeJs of 
paradise, with WhOlll he had personally conversed.t The 
most perfect orator of Athens Blight have envied the success 
of his eloquence; the rustic enthusiast inspired the passions 
which he felt, and Christendonl expected with impaticnce the 
counsels and decrees of the supreme pontifi: 


. 'Vilken considers this as doubtful, (vol. i. p. 47.)-1\1. 
t He had seen the Savior in a ,-is-ion: a lettcr had fallen {rom heaven. 
Wilko.1, yol. i. p. 49. . - l\I. 
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The magnanimous spirit of Gregory the Seventh had already 
en1braced the design of arming Europe against Asia; the aI'- 
òor of his zeal and ambition still breathes in his epistles: from 
either side of the Alps, fifty thousand Catholics had enlisted 
under the banner of St. Peter; 3 and his successor reveals /tis 
Întention of marching at their head against the impious secta- 
ries of Mahomet. But the glory or :reproach of executing, 
though not in person, this holy enterprise, was reserved for 
Urban the Second,4 the most faithful of his disciples. He 
undertook the conquest of the East, whilst the larger portion 
of Rome was possessed and fortified by his rival Guibert of 
Ravenna, who contended with Urban for the nan1e and honors 
of the pontificate. He attempted to unite the powers of the 
'Vest, at a time when the princes were separated from the 
church, and the people from their princes, by the excommu- 
nication which himself and his predecessors had thundered 
against the emperor and the king of France. Philip the First, 
of France, supported with patience the censures which he had 
provoked by his scandalous life and adulterous marriage. 
IIenry the Fourth, of Germany, asserted the right of investi- 
tures, the prerogative of confirming his bishops by the delivery 
of the ring o.nd crosier. But the emperor's party was crushed 
in Italy by the arms of the Normans and the Countess Tvlathil- 
da'; and the long quarrel had been recently envenomed by 
the revolt of his son Conrad and the shame of his wife,5 who, 
in the synods of Constance and Placentia, confessed the man- 
ifold prostitutions to which she had been exposed by a husband 
regardless of her honor and his own. 6 So popular was the 


3 Ultra quinquaginta millia, si me possunt in expeditione pro duce 
ct pontiiicc habere, armata manÍl volunt in inimicos Dei insurgere et 
Rd sepulchrum Domini ipso ducente pervellire, (Gregor. vii. epist. ii. 
31, in tom. xii. p. 322, eoncil.) 
" See the original lives of Urban II. by Pandulphus Pisanus and 
Bernardus Guido, in !\luratori, Her. Ital. Script. tom. iii. pars i. p. 
3õ2, 353. 
.; She is known by the different names of l>raxes, }
upræ('ia, Eu- 
frasia, and Adclais; ancl was the daughter of a ltu:>sian prince, and 
the widow of a margrayc of TIrandcllburgh. Struv. Corpus Hist. 
Gennanicæ, p. 340.) 
6 Henricus odio emn eæpit habere: ideo incarceruyit emn, et con- 
cessit ut plerique vim ei inferrcnt; imn:lO !iliuIll hortans ut cam sub a.- 
gitaret, (Dodcchin, Continuat. 
lariall. Scot. apuù Haron. A. D. 1093, 
N P. 4.) In the synod of Constance, she is dcserihed by lkrtholdus. 
l'crum inspector: quæ se tantas ct tam inauclitas fornicatiollum SPU1"- 
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cause of Urban, so weighty was his influence, that the council 
which he summoned at Placentia 7 was composed of two hun- 
dred bishops of Italy, France, Burgundy, Swabia, and Bavaria. 
Four thousand of the clergy, and thirty thousand of the laity, 
attended this important meeting; and, as the most spaciuus 
cathedral would have been inadequate to the multitude, the 
session of seven days was held in a plain adjacent to the C)ty. 
The ambassadors of the Greek emperor, Alexius Comnenus, 
were introduced to plead the distress of their sovereign, and 
the danger of Constantinople, which was divided only by a 
narrow sea from the victorious Turks, the common enemies 
of the Christian name. In their suppliant address they flat- 
tered the pride of the Latin princes; and, appealing at once 
to their policy and religion, exhorted them to repel the Bar- 
barians on the confineS" of Asia, rather than to expect them in 
the heart of Europe. At the sad tale of the misery and perils 
of their Eastern brethren, the assembly burst into tears; the 
most eager champions declared theil' readiness to march; and 
the Greek ambassadors were dismissed with the assurance of 
a speedy and powerful succor. The relief of Constantinople 
was included in the larger and most distant project of the 
deliverance of Jerusalem; but the prudent Urban adjourned 
the final decision to a second synod, which he proposed to 
celebrate in some city of France in the autumn of the same 
year. The short delay would propagate the flame of enthu- 
siasm; and his firmest hope was in a nation of soldiers 8 still 


citias, et a tantis passaro fuisse conquesta cst, &c.; and again at Pla- 
centia: satis misericorditer 8USCCpÎt, eo quòd ipsam tantas spurcitias 
non tam commisisse quam inyitam pertulisse pro certo cognoverit papa 
cum sanctâ synodo. Apud Baron. A. D. 1093, No.4, 1094, No. a. A 
rare subject for the infallible decision of a pope and council. These 
abominations are repugmmt to every principle of human nature, which 
is not altered by a dispute about rings and crosiers. Yet it should 
seem, that the wretched woman was tempted by the priests to relate 
or subscribe some infamous storics of herself and her husband. 
7 See the nanative and acts of the synod of Placentia, Concil. tom. 
:xii. p. 821, &c. 
8 Guibert, himself a Frenchman, praises the piety and valor of the 
French nation, the author and example of the crusades: Gens nobilis, 
prudens, bellicosa, dapsilis et nitida . . . . Quos cnim Britones, 
Anglos, Ligures, si bonis eos moribus vidcmnus, non illico Francos 
Jwmines appellemus? (p. 478.) He owns, however, that the vivacity 
of the French degenerates into petulance among foreigners, (p. 483,) 
and vain loquaciousness, (p. 002.) 
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proud of the preëminence of their name, and ambitious to 
en1ulate their hero Charlemagne,!) who, in the popular romance 
of Turpin,lO had achieved the conquest of the Holy Land. A 
latent motive of affection or vanity might influence the choice 
of Urban: he was himself a native of France, a monk of 
Clugny, and the first of his countrymen who ascended the 
throne of St. Peter. The pope had illustrated his family and 
province; nor is there perhaps a more exquisite gratification 
than to revisit, in a conspicuous dignity, the humble anrllabo- 
rious scenes of our youth. 
It may occasion S0111e surprise that the Roman pontiff should 
erect, in the heart of" .France, the tribunal from whence he 
hurled his anathemas against the king; but our surprise will 
vanish so soon as we form a jU:-5t estimate of a king of .France 
of the eleventh century.ll Philip the First was the great- 
grandson of I-Iugh Capet, the founder of the present race, 
who, in the decline of Charlel11agne's posterity, added the 
regal title to his patrimonial estates of Paris and Orleans. In 
this narrow compass, he was possessed of wealth and juris- 
diction; but in the test of France, Ilugh and his first descend- 
ants were no 1110re than the feudal lords of about sixty dukes 
and counts, of independent and hereditary power,12 \\/ho dis- 
dained the control of laws and legal asselnblies, and whose 
disregard of their sovereign was revengeù by the disobedience 
of their inferior vassals. At Clermont, in the territories of 


9 Per viam quam jamdudum Carolus :Magnus mirificus rcx Franco- 
rum aptari fccit usque C. P., (Gesta Fra.ncm:um, p. 1. Robert. 1\lon- 
ach. lIist. Hieros. 1. i. p. 3:3, &c. 
10 John Tilpinus, or Turpillus, was archbishop of llheims, A. D. 
773. After the) car 1000, thi
 romance w
s composed in his name, 
by a monk of the Lorders of .France and Spain; and such was the idea 
of ecclesiastical merit, that he describes himself as a fighting and 
drinking pricst ! Yet the book of lies was pronounced authentic by 
Pope Calixtus II., (A. D. 11:t!,) anel i
 respectfully quoted by the 
abbot Suger, in the great Chronicles of St. Denys, (Fabric. 13ibliot. 
Latin :Medii .lEvi, edit. :i\lall
i, tom. iv. p. 161.) 
1) See Etat de la France, by the Count de 13oulainvillierR, tom. i. p. 
180-182, and the second volume of the Observations sur l'Hi::;toire do 
}'rance, by the Abbé de Mably. 
12 In the provinces to the south of the Loire, the first Capetians were 
scarcely allowed a feudal supremacy. On all sides, Normandy, Bre- 
tague, Aquitain, lJurgundy, Lorraine, and Flanders,. contracted tho 
name and limits of the proper France. See Hadrian Vales..N otitia 
Galliarum. 
VOL. V. 46 
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t.he count of Auvergne,13 the pope might brave with impunity 
the resentment of Philip; and the council which he convened 
in that city was not less numerous or respectable than the 
synod of Placentia. 14 Besides his court and council of Ro- 
Inan cardinals, he was supported by thirteen archbishops and 
two hundred and twei1ty-five bishops: the number of n1itreù 
prelates was computed at four hundred; and the fathers of 
the church were blessed 
by the saints and enlightened by the 
doctors of the age. From the adjacent kingdoms, a l11artial 
train of lords and knights of power and renown attended the 
council,15 in high expectation of its resolves; and such was 
the ardor of zeal and curiosity, that the city was filled, and 
many thousands, in the month of November, erected their 
tents or huts in the open field. A session of eight days pro- 
duced some useful or edifying canons for the reformation of 
111anners; a severe censure was pronounced against the 
lic-el1se of private war; the Truce of God. 16 was confirmed, a 
suspension of hostilities during four days of the week; women 
and priests were placed under the safeguard of the church; 
and a protection of three years was extended to husbandmen 
and m.erchants, the defenceless victims of military rapine. 
But a Jaw, however venerable be the sanction, cannot sudden- 
ly transform the temper of the times; and the benevolent 
efforts of Urban deserve the less praise, since he labored to 
appease some domestic quarrels that he might spread the 
flames of ,val' fr0111 the Atlantic to the Euphrates. From the 
Rynod of Placentia, the rumor of his great design had gone 


13 Thesc counts, a younger branch of thc dukes of Aquitain, wcre 
at lcngth despoiled of the greatcst part of their country by Philip 
Augustus. The bishops of Clermont gradually became princes of 
the city.. l\lclanges, tirés d'une grand Bibliothèque, tom. xxxvi. p. 
288, &c. 
14 See the Acts of the council of Clermont, ConcH. tom. xii. p. 829, 
&c. 
IS Confluxcrunt ad cOllcilium. e multis l'egiollibus, viri potcntes <,t 
honorati, innumeri quamvis cingulo laicalis militiæ superbi, (Baldric, 
an eye-witness, p. 86-88. Robert. ßlonach. p. 31, 32. 'Vill. Tyr. 
i. 14, 15, p. 639-641. Guibert, p. 478-480. }'ulcher. Cm'not. 1). 
382. ) 
16 The Truce of God (Trcva, or Treuga Dei) was first invcnted in 
Aquitain, A. D. 1032; blamed by some bishops as an oc
asio
 
f per- 
jury, and rejected by the Normans as contrary to then prIvileges, 
(Ducange, Gloss. Latin. tom. vi. p. 682-68-5.) 
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forth an10ng the nations: the clergy on their return had 
preached in every diocese the merit and glory of the deliver- 
ance of the Holy Land; and when the pope ascended a lofty 
scaffold in the market-place of Clermont, his eloquence was 
addressed to a well-prepared and impatient audience. I-lis 
topics were obvious, his exhortation was vehement, his suc- 
cess inevitable. The orator was interrupted by the shout of 
thousands, who with one voice, and in their rustic idiom, ex- 
claimed aloud, ,,, God wills it, God wins it." 17 "It is indeed 
the 'will of God," replied the pope; "and let this men10rable 
word, the inspiration surely of the floly Spirit, be forever 
adopted as your cry of battle, to animate the devotion and 
courage of the champions of Christ. His cross is the symb
l 
of your salvation; wear it, a red, a bloody cross, as an "exter- 
nal mark, on your breasts or shoulders, as a pledge of your 
sacred and irrevocable engagement." The proposal was joy- 
fully accepted; grea' numbers, both of the clergy and laity, 
impressed on their garments the sign of the cros8,18 and soli-- 
cited the pope to march at their head. . This dangerous honor 
was declined by the more prudent successor of Gregory, who 
alleged the schislTI of the church, and the duties of .his pas- 
toral offiee, recommending to the faithful, who were disquali- 
fied by sex or profession, by age or infirmity, to aid, with 
their prayers and alms, the personal service of their robust 
brethren. The name and powers of his legate he devolved 
on AdhelTIar bishop of Puy, the first who had received the 
cross at his hanùs. The fOfCll1ost of the temporal chiefs was 
Raymond count of Thoulouse, whose amba.ssadors in the 
council excused the absence, and pledged the honor, of their 


17 Deus vult, Deus vult! ""vas the p1ue acclamation of the clergy who 
understood Latin, (Robert. 1\lon. 1. i. p. 32.) By the illiterate laity, 
who spoke the Provincial or Limousin idiom, it was corrupted to l)rllS 
In volt, or Diex el volt. See ChI'on. Casinense, 1. iv. c. 11, p. 497, in 
l\luratori, Script. Rerum Ital. tom. iv., and Ducallgc, (Dissertat. xi. p. 
207, sur Joinville, and Glos5. Latin. tom. ii. p. 690,) who, in his 
preface, produces a very difIìrult specimen of the dialect of Rovergue, 
A. D. 1100, very near, both in time anù place, to the council of Cler- 
mont, (p. 1.5, 'iG.) 
18 
lost commonly on their shoulders, in gold, or silk, or cloth, 
sewed on their garments. III the first crusade, all were red; in the 
third, the }'reneh alone preserved that color, while green crosses wers 
adopteel by the Fleming
, and .white by the English, (Ducange, tom. 
Ü. p. G51.) Yet in England, the red ever appears the favorite, and, as 
it were, the national, color of our military c118igns and uniforms. 
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Inaster. After the confession and absolution of their sins, the 
champions of tte cross were dismissed with a superfluous ad. 
Inonition to invite their countrymen and friends; and theh 
departure for the IIoly Land was fixed to the festival of the 
Assumption, the fifteenth of August, of the ensuing year. 19 
So falniliar, and as it were so natural to inan, is the prac- 
tice of violence, that our indulgence allows the slightest prov. 
ocation, the most 
isputable right, as a sufficient ground of 
national hostility. But the name and nature of a holy 'War 
demands a lTIOre rigorous scrutiny; nor can we hastily be- . 
lieve, that the servants of the Prince of Peace would unsheathe 
the sword of destruction, unless the nlotive were pure, the 
quar
'el legitimate, and the necessity inevitable. The policy 
of an action lTIay be determined from the tardy lessons of 
experience; but, before we act, our conscience should be satis. 
fied of the justice and propriety of our enterprise. In the 
age of the crusa.des, the Christians, both df the East and \Vest, 
were persuaded of their lawfulness and merit; their argu- 
ments are clouded by the perpetual abuse of Scripture and 
rhetoric; but they seem to insist on the right of natural and 
religious defence, their pecular title to the 1-loly Land, 
nd 
the impiety of their Pagan .and l\lahometan foes. 20 1. The 


19 Bongarsius, who has published the original writers of the crusades, 
adopt;:;, with much complacency, the fanatic title of Guibertus, Gestn 
DEI per Francos; though some critic8 propose to read Gesta Diaboli 
per Francos, (Hanoviæ, 1611, two vols. in folio.) I shall briefly enu- 
merate, as they Etand in this collection, the authors whom I haye used 
for the first crùsade. I. Gesta Francorum. II. Robertus 
Ionach us. 
III. 13aldricus. IV. Raimundus de Agiles. Y. Albertus Aquensis. 
VI. Fulcherius Carnotcnsis. VII. Guibertus. YIII. '\Tillielmus Ty- 
riensis. ::\Iuratori has given us, IX. Radulphus Cad omens is de 
Gestis Tancredi, (Script. Rer. Ita!. tom. v. p. 285-333,) and, X. Ber- 
nard us Thesaurarius de Acquisitione Terræ Sanctæ, (tom. vii. p. 664 
-848.). The last of these was unknown to a late French historian, 
who has given a large and critical list of the writers of the crusades, 
(Esprit des Croisndes, tom. i. p. 1
-141,) and most of whose judg- 
ments my own experience will allow me to ratify. It was late before 
I could obtain a sight of the l"rench historians collected by Duchesne. 
I. l)etri Tudebodi Sacerdotis 
ivracensis Historia de Hierosolymitano 
Itinere, (tom. iy. p. 773-815,) ha'3 been tran8fusecl into the first 
anonymous 'writer of Bongarsius. II. ThE' 
Ietri('al History of the first 
Crusade, in vii. books, 
p. 890-912,) is of small value or account. 
IJO If the I'eader wilt. turn to the first scene of the First Purt of 


· Several new documents, particularly from the East, have beE'n collected 
by the industry of the modern historians of the crusades, N. :Michaud and 
\nlken. -l\I. 
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right of 
 just defence may fairly Include our civil and spiritual 
allies: it depends on the existence of danger; and that danger 
must be estimated by the twofold consideration of the m;tlice, 
and the power, of our enemies. A pernicious tenet has been 
imputed to the l\lahometans, the duty of extirpating all other 
religions by the sword. This charge of ignorance and bigotry 
is refuted by the Koran, by the history of the l\lussulman con- 
querors, t-I..nd by their public and legal toleration of the Chris- 
tian worship. But it cannot be denied, that the Unental 
churches are depressed under their iron yoke; that, in peace 
and war, they assert a divine and indefeasible claim of univer- 
sal elTIpire; and that, in their orthodox creed, the unbelieving 
nations are continually threatened wifh the loss of religion or 
liberty. In the eleventh century, the victorious arms of the 
Turks presented a real and urgent apprehension of these 
losses. They had subdued, in less than thirty years, the king- 
dOlns of Asia, as far as Jerusalem and the Hellespont; and the 
Greek empire tottered on the verge of destruction. Besides 
an honest sympathy for thcir brethren, the Latins had a right 
and interest in the support of Constantinople, the most inl- 
portant barrier of the \Vest; and the privilege of defence 
must reach to prevent, as well as to repel, 
Ul impending 
aEs:lult. But this salutary purpose Inight have been accom- 
plighed by a moderate succor; and our calmer reason must 
disclailll the innumerable hosts, and remote operations, which 
overwhelmed Asia and depopulated Europe. * II. Palestine 
could add nothing to the strength or safety of the Latins; and 
fanaticism alone could pretend to justify the conquest of that 


IIenry the Fourth, he will see in the text of Shakspeare the natural 
feelings of enthusiasm; and in the notes of Dr. Johnson the workings 
of a bigoted, though vigorous mind, greedy of every pretence to hate 
and persecute those who dissent from his creed. 


. The manner in ,vhich the war was conducted surelv has littlf' relation 
to the abstract question of the justice or injustice> of the war. The most 
just and necpssary war may be conducted with the most prodigal waste of 
human life, anù the wildest fanaticism; the most unjust with the coolest 
moderation and consummate generalship. The que5tion is, whether the lib- 
erties and religion of Europe were in dan
er from the ag-gressÌons of .Ma- 
hometanism? If so, it is difficult to limit the right, thong-h it may be 
proper to question the wisdom, of overwhelming the enemy with the armed 
population of a whole contincnt, and repelling, if possible, the invading 
conqueror into his native deserts. The crusades are monument:; of human 
folly! but to which of the more regular wars of civili::ecl Europe, waged 
for personal ambition or national jealousy, will onr calmer I'eason aPI)eal a. 
monuments either of human justice or human wisùom? -:M. 

.... t' 
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distant and narrow province. The Christians affinned that 
their inalienable title to the promised land had been sealed by 
the blood of their divine Savior; it was their right and duty to 
rescue their inheritance frOlTI the unjust possessors, who pro- 
faned his sepulchre, and oppressed the pilgrimage of his dis- 
ciples. Y' ainly would it be alleged that the pr
elninence of 
Jerusalem, an,,-i the sanctitvof Palestine, have been abolished 
with the l\Iosaic law; that
 the God of the Chri
tians is not a 
local deity, and that the recovery of Uethlem or Calvary, his 
cradle or his tomb, 'will not atone for the violation of the moral 
precepts of the gospel. Such arguments glance aside from 
the leaden shield of superstition; and the religious n1Înd will 
not easily relinquish its hold on the sacred ground of mystery 
and nliracle. IlL But the holy wars which have been waged 
in every climate of the glohe, from Egypt to Livonia, and 
from Peru to Hindostan, require the support of sonle more 
general and flexible tenet. It has been often supposed, and 
.. sometimes afiirnled, tÌlat a differellce of religion is a worthy 
cause of hostility: that obstinate unbelievers may be slain or 
subdued by the champions of the cross; and that grace is the 
sole fountain of dOlninion as -well as of mercy.* Above four 
hundred years before the first crusade, the éastern and west- 
ern provinces of the Roman empire had been acquired about 
the same time, and i.n the Sênne manner, by the Barbarians of 
Germany and Arabia. Time and treaties had legitimated the 
conquest of the Christian Franks; but in the eyes of their 
subjects and neighbors, the 1\lahometan princes were still 
tyrants and usurpers, who, by the arms of war or rebellion, 
might be lawfully driven froIn their unlawful possession. 21 
As the l11anners of the Christians were relaxed, their disci- 


21 The yith Discourse of Fleury on Ecclesiastical History (p. 223- 
261) contains an accurate and rational vicw of the causes and effects 
of the crusades. 


· "God," says the abbot Guibert, "inyented the crusades as a new way 
for the laity to atone for their sins and to merit salvation." This extraor- 
dinary and characteri
tic passage must be 
iven entire. "Deus n08tro 
tempore prælia sancta instituit, ut orelo eque<;tris et vulgus oberrans qui 
vetustæ Paganitatis exemplo ill mutuas versabatur cæòes, nOVUlll reperi- 
rent salutis promerendæ genus, ut nec funditus electâ, ut fieri assolet, 
monastica conversatione, seu religiosâ quâlibet professione sæculum relin- 
quere cogerentur j sed sub consuetà licentiâ et haùitu ex suo ipsorum 
officio Dei aliquatenus gratiam consequerentur." Guib. Aùbas, p. 371. 
See 'Vilkell, vol. i. p. 63. - M. 
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pline of p(mance 22 was enforced; and with the 11lultiplication 
of sins,' the ren?edies were multiplied. In the primitive 
church, a voluntary and open confession prepared the work 
of atonement. In the middle ages, the bishåps and priests 
intenogated the criminal; compelled hitn to account for his 
thoughts, words, and actions; and prescribed the terms of his 
reconciliation with God. But as this discretionary power 
lnight alternately be abused by indulgence and tyranny, a 
rule of discipline was' framed, to infonn and regulate the 
spiritual judges. This rnode of legislation was invente.d by 
the Greeks; their penitenlials 23 were translë;lted, or iInitated, 
in the Latin church; and, in the time of Charlemagne, the 
clergy of every diocese were provided with a code, which 
they prudently concealed from the knowledge of the vulgar. 
In this dangerous estimate of crilnes and punishments, each 
'
ase was supposed, each difference was remarked, by the 
experience or penetration of the monks; SOll1e sins are enu- 
merated which innocence could not have suspected, and 
others which reason cannot believe; and the more ordinary 
offences of fornication and adultery, of peljury and sacrilege, 
of rapine and lnurder, were expiated by a penance, which, 
according to the various circumstances, was prolonged from 
forty days to seven years. During this term of mortification, 
the patient was healed, the criminal was absolved, by a salu- 
tary regimen of fasts and prayers: the disorder of his dress 
was expressive of grief and remorse; and he humbly abstained 
from all the business and pleasure of social life. But the 
rigid execution of these laws would have depopulated thp 
palace, the camp, aqd' the city; the Barbarians of the \Vest 
believed and trembled; but nature often rebelled again
t 
principle; and the magistrate labored without eflèct to e
force 
the jurisdiction of the priest. A literal accomplishment of 
pcn
nce was indeed impracticable: the guilt of adultery wa
 


22 The pemuice, indulgences, &c.,. of the middle ages are amply dis- 
cussed by 
luratori, (Anti(luitat. Italiæ !\ledü .lEvi, tom. v. dif'sert. 
lxviii. p. 709-768,) and by 1\1. Chais, (Lettrcs 
ur les Jubiles et les 
Indulgences, tom. ii. lettres 21 & 22, p. 478-556,) with this ditll'rence, 
that the abuses of superstition are mildly, perhap:::; faintly, ex.po
cd by 
the learned Italian, and peevishly magnified by the Dutch minister. 
23 Schmidt (Histoire des .\.llemands, tom. ii. p. 211-220,452-462) 
gives an abstract of the Penitential of Uhegino in the ninth, and of 
llurchard in the tenth, century. In one year, five-and-thirty murd
s 
were perpetrated at 'V orms 
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multiplied by daily repetition; that of homicide nlight involve 
the massacre of a whole people; each act was separately 
numbered; and, in those times of anarchy and vice, a modest 
sinner might easily incur a debt of three hundred years. His 
insolvency was relieved by a commutation, or indulgence: a 
year of penance was appreciated at twepty-six solidi 24 of 
silver, about fout pounds sterling, for the rich; at three solidi, 
or nine shillings, for the indigent: and these aln1s were soon 
appropriated to the use of the church, which derived, frOln 
the .redem ption of sins, an inexhaustible source of opulence 
and dOlninion. A debt of three hun.dred years, or twelve 
hundred pounds, was enough to impoverish a plentiful for- 
tune; the scarcity of gold and silver was supplied by the 
alienation of land; and the princely donations of Pepin and 
Charlemagne are expressly given (or the remedy of their soul. 
It is a maxim of the civil law, that whosoever cannot pay with 
his purse, must pay with his body; and the practIce 9 f flagel- 
lation was adopted by the Inonks, a cheap, though painful 
equivalent. By a fantastic arithmetic, a year of penance was 
taxed at three thousand lashes; 25 and such was the skill and 
patience of a famous hermit, S1. Dominic of the iron Cuirass,26 
that in six days he could discharge an entire cPIltury, by a 
whipping of three hundred thousand stripes. His example 
was followcd by many penitents of both sexes; and, as a 
vicarious sacrifice was accepted, a sturdy disciplinarian might 
expiate on his own back the sins of his benefactors.
7 These 
cOlnpensations of the purse and the person introduced, in the 


2-1 Till the xiith century, we may support tJlC clear account of xii. 
d{Jnarii, or pence, to the solidus, or slùlling; and xx. solidi to tho 
pound 'v eight of silver, about the pound sterling. Our money is 
diminished to a thirù, and the French to a fiftieth, of this primitive 
standard. 
25 Each cpntnry of lashes was sanctified with a recital of a psalm; 
and the whole Psalter, with the accompaniment of 15,000 stripes, was 
equiva.lent to five years. 

(J The Life and Achievements of St. Dominic Loricatus was com- 
posed by his friend and admirer, Peter Damiallus. See Fleury, HiE-t. 
Ece1és. tom. xiii. p. 96-10-1. Baronius, A. D. 1056, No.7, who 
ob:;;erves, from Damianus, hO\v fashionable, even among ladies of 
quality, (sublimis generis,) this expiation (purgatorii genus) was 
grown. 
27 At a quarter, or even half a l"ial a lash, Sancho Panza was a 
cheaper, and possibly not a more dishonest, workman. I remember 
in Père Labat (Voyages an Italic, tom. vii. p. 16-29) a very lively 
picture of the dexterity of one of these artists. 
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eleventh century, a Inore honorable mode of satisfaction. 
The tnerit of military serVIce against the Saracens of Africa 
and Spain had been allowed by the predece
sors of Urban 
the Second. In the council of Clermont, that pope proclaimc
 
a plenary indulgence to those who should enlist uüder the 
banner of the cross; the absolution of all their sins, and a full 
rf'ceipt for all that might be due of canonical penance. 2d The 
cold philosophy of Inodern times is incapable of feeling the 
ilnpression that was made on a sinful and fanatic world. At 
the voice of their pastor, the robber, the incendiary, the homi. 
cide, arose by thousands to redeem their souls, by repeating 
on the infidels the sanle deeds which they had exercised 
against their Christian brethren; and the tCflns of atonement 
were eagtrly embraced by offenders of every rank and de. 
nomination. None were pure; none were exempt f1'onl the 
guilt and penalty of sin; and those who were the least amenå. 
ble to the justice of God and the church were the best entitled 
to the tenlporal and eternal recompense of their pious cour- 
age. If they fell, the spirit of the Latin clergy did not hesi. 
tate to adorn their tomb with the crown of martyrdom; 2J and 
should they surviye, they could expect without ilnpa6ence 
the delay and increase of their heavenly reward. They 
offered their blood to the Son of God, who had laid dowl1 his 
life for their salvation: they took up the cross, and entered 
with confidence into the way of the Lord. His providence 
would watch over their safety; perhaps his visible and Inirac- 
ulous power would slnooth the difficulties of their holy enter- 
prise. The cloud and pillar of Jehovah had marched before 
the Israelites into the promised land. :Might not -the Chris- 
tians lTIOre reasonably hope that the rivers would open for 
their passage; that the walls of their strongest cities would 


29 Quicunque pro soU devotione, non pro honoris vel pccuniæ aclpp- 
tione, ad libcranùam ecclc3iam Dei Jerusalem profectur.; fucrit., iter 
illud pro omni pænitentia reputetur. Canon. Concil. Claromont. ii. 
p. 829. Guibert stylcs it novum salutis genu
, (p. 471,) and is almost 
philosophical on the suhj ect.... 
29 Such at least ""vas the belief of the crusaders, and such is the uni- 
form style of the historians, (Esprit des Croisadcs, tom. iii. p. 477 ;) 
but the prayer for the repose of their souls i
 inconsistent in orthodox 
tllE'olog)
 with the merits of mart.yrdom. 


· Se(' note, page 546. - M. 
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fall at the sound of their trumpets; and that the sm.:. would be 
arrested in his mid career, to allow then1 tin1e for the destruc- 
tion of the infidels? 
Of the chiefs and soldiers who marched to the holy sepul- 
cIne, I will dare to affirm, that all were prompted by the spirit 
of enthusiasm; the belief of luerit, the hope of reward, and 
the assurance of divine aid. But I am equally persuaded, 
that in many it was not the' sole, that in some it was not the 
Jeading, principle of action. The use and abuse of religion 
are feeble to stem, they are strong and irresistible to impel, 
the strearn of national manners. Against the private wars 
of the Barbarians, their bloody tournillllents, licentious love, 
find judicial duels, the popes and synods n1ight ineffectually 
thunder. It is a nlOre easy task to provoke the metaphysical 
disputes of the Greeks, to drive into the cloister the victims 
of anarchy òr despotism, to sanctify the patience of slaves 
and cQwards, or to assume the merit of the humanity and be- 
nevolence of modern Christians. \Val' and exercise were the 
reigning passions of the Franks or Latins; they w
re enjoined, 
as a penance, to gratify those passions, to visit distant lands, 
and to draw their swords against the nations of the East. 
Their victory, or even their attempt, would immortalize the 
names of the intrepid heroes of the cross; and the purest 
piety could not be insensible to the luost Rplendid prospect 
of military glory. In the petty quarrels of Europe, they shed 
the blood of their friends and countrymen, for the acquisition 
perhaps of a castle or a village. They could march with 
alacrity against the distant and hostile nations who were de- 
voted to their arms; their fancy already grasped the golden 
sceptres of Asia; and the conquest of Apulia and Sicily by 
the Normans Inight exalt to royalty the hopes of the most 
private adventurer. Christendom, in her rudest state, must 
have yielded to the climate arid cultivation of the l\Iahometan 
countries; and their natural and artificial wealth had been 
magnified by the tales of pilgi.jms, and the gifts of an imper- 
fect commerce. The vulgar, both the great and small, were 
taught to believe every wonder, of lands flowing with Inílk 
and honey, of 111ines and treasures, of gold and diamonds, 
of palaces of marble and jasper, and of odoriferous groves 
of cinnamon and frankincense. In this earthly paradise, each 
warrior depended on his sword to carve a plenteous and hon- 
orable establishment, which he measured only by the extent 


. 
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of his wishes. 3o Their vassals and soldiers trusted their for- 
tunes to God and their master: the spoils of a 'rurkish emir 
lllight enrich the meanest followe1' of the camp; and thL 
flavor of the wines, the beauty of the Grecian women,31 were 
temptations more aJapted to the nature, than to the profession, 
of the champions of the cross. The love of freedom was a 
po,,-erful incitement to the l11ultitudes who were oppressed by 
feudal or ecclesiastical tyranny. Under this holy sign, the 
peasants and burghers, who were attached to the servitude 
of the glebe, might escape fr0111 a haughty lord, and trans- 
plant themselves and their families to a land of liberty. The 
monk might release himself fronl the discipline of his convent: 
the debtor Inight suspend the accumulation of usury, and the 
pursuit of his creditors; and outlaws and malefactors of every 
cast might continue to brave the laws and elude the punish- 
ment of their crimes. 32 
These motives were potent and nunlerous: ,vhen we have 
singly computed their weight on the mind of each individual, 
\ve must add the infinite series, the rnultiplying powers, of ex- 
ample and fashion. The first proselytes became the warmest 
and most effectual l11issionaries. of the cross: among their 
friends and countrymen they preached the duty, the merit. 
and the recompense, of their holy vow; and the most reluc. 
tant hearers were insensibly drawn within the whirlpool of per- 
suasion and authority. The martial youths were fired by the 
reproach or suspicion of cowardice; the opportunity 
f visit 
ing with an army the sepulchre of Christ was CInbraced by 
the old and infirm, by women and children, who consulted 
rather their zeal than their strength; and tl10se \vho in the 
evening had derided the folly of their companions, were the 
n10st eager, the ensuing day, to tread in their footsteps. The 


30 The same hopes were displayed in the letters of the ac1venturer['; 
nd nnimalldos qui in }'rancia residerant. Hugh de Heiteste could 
boast, that his share amounted to one ahbev and ten castles, of the 
yearly value of 1:'>00 marks, and that he 
i
ould acquire a hundred 
castles by the conquest of Aleppo, (Guibert, p. 551, ;;55.) 
3\ In his genuine or fictitious leLter to the count of Flandel'H, 
Alexius mingles with the danger of the church, aad the relics of 
saints, the auri et argenti amor, anù pu lcherrimarum fi12minarum 
voluptas, (p. 476 j) as if, says the indignant Guibert, the Greek women 
were handsomer than those of .France. 
3:l See the privileges of the Cnwesignati, freedom from debt, usury<< 
injury, secular justice, &c. The pope was their perpetual guardian, 
(Ducange, tom. ii. p. 651, 652.) 
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ignorance, which magnified the hopes, diminished the perils, 
of the enterprise. Since the Turkish conquest, the paths 
of pilgrimage were obliterated; the chiefs themselves had an 
imped
ct notion uf the length of the way and the state of 
their enemies; antl such was the stupidity of the people, that, 
at the sight of the first city or castle beyond the limits of their 
knowledge, they were ready to ask whether that was not tl1A 
Jerusalem, the term and object of their. labors. Yet the more 
prudent of the crusaders, who were not sure. that they should 
be fed from heaven with a shower of quails or manna, pro- 
vided themselves with those precious metals, ,,,,hich, in every 
country, arc the representatives of every commodity. To 
defray, according to their rank, the expenses of the road, 
princes alienated their provinces, nobles their lands and 
castles, peasants their cattle and the instruments of husbandry. 
The vahw -of property wås depreciated by the eager compe- 
t;
:'JI.l uf multitudes; while the price of anTIS and horses was 
raised to an exorbitant height by the Wal"\ts and impatience 
of the buvers. 33 Those who remained at home, with sense 
and mon
y, were enriched by the epidemical disease: the 
sovereigns acquired at a cheap rate the domains of their vas- 
sa Is; and the ecclesinstical purchasers completed the payment 
by the assurance of their prayers. The cross, which was 
commonly sewed on the garm('nt, in cloth or silk, was in- 
scribed by some zealots on their skin: a hot iron, or indelible 
liquor, was applied to perpetuate the mark; and a crafty 
monk, who showed the miraculous impression on his breast, 
was repaid with the popular veneration and the richest bene- 
fices of Palestine. 34 
The fifteenth of August had been fixed in the council of 
Clermont for the departure of the pilgrims; but the day was 
anticipated by the thoughtless and needy crowd of plebeians; 
and I shall briefly despatch the calamities whjch they inflicted 
and suffered, before I enter on the more serious and success- 
ful enterprise of the chiefs. Early in the spring, frOlTI the 
confines of France anù Lorraine, above sixty thousand of the 


33 Chl1bcrt (p. 481) paints in livclr colors this general emotion. He 
was one of the few contemporaries 'who had genius enough to feel the 
astonishing scenes tha.t were passing before thcir eyes. Erat itaque 
vidcre miraculum, caro omnes (,111ere, atque yili vendere, &c. 
34 Some instances of these stigmata are giyen in the Esprit des 
Croisades, (tom. iii. p. 169, &c.,) from authors whom I have not seen. 
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populace of both sexes flocked round the first missionary of 
the crusade, and pressed him with clamorous importunity to 
lead them to the holy sepulchre. The hermit, as:-}uming the 
character, without the tale-nts or authority, of a general, iln- 
pelled or obeyed the forward impulse of his ,-otaries along the 
banks of the Rhine and Danube. Their wants and numbers 
soon compelled then1 to separate, and his lieutel)ant, \Yalter 
the Penniless, a: valiant though needy soldier, conducted a van- 
guard of pilgrims, whose condition may be determined from 
the proportion of eight horsemen to fifteen thousand foot. The 
example and footsteps of Peter were closely pursued by 
another fanatic, the monk Godescal, whose sermons had swept 
away fifteen or tWttnty thousand peasants from the villages 
of Germany. Their rear was again pressed by a herd of two 
hundred thousand, the most stupid and savage refuse of the 
people, who mingled with their devotion a brutal license 
of rapine, prostitution, and drunkenness. Some counts and 
gentlemen, at the head of three thousand horse, attended the 
motions of the multitude to partake in the spoil; but their 
genuine leaders (may we credit such folly?) were a goose 
and a goat, who were carried in the front, and to whom these 
worthy Christians ascribed an infusion of the divine spirit. 35 


35 Fuit et aliud scelus detestabilc in hac congregatione pedestris 
populi stulti et vesanæ levitatis, anserem quendam divino spiritù asse- 
rcbant affiatum, et capellam non minus eodem repietam, et has sibi 
duces secundæ viæ fecerant, &c., (Albe.rt. Aquensis, 1. i. e. 31, p. 196.) 
Had these pèasants founded an empire, they might have introduced, 
us in Egypt, the worship of animals, which their philosophic descend- 
ants would have glossed over with some specious and subtile alle- 
gory. '* 


. A singular" allegoric" explanation of this strange fact has recently 
been broached: it is connectNl with the charge of idolatry and Eastern 
heretical opinions subsequently made against the Templars. "'Ve have 
no doubt that they were l\lanichee or Gnostic standards." [The author 
says the animals themselves were carried before the army. - M.] "The 
goose, in Egyptian symbols, as every Egyptian scholar knows, meant 
'divine San,1 or 'Son of God.' The goat meant Typhon, or the Devil. 
Thu') we have the Manichee opposing principles of gLod and evil, as stan- 
dards, at the head of the ignorant mob of crusading invaders. Can anyone 
doubt that a large portion of this host must have been infected with the 
l\lanichee or Gnostic idolatry?" Account of the Temple Church by 
R. \V. Billings, pa
e 5. London, 1838. This is, at all events, a curious 
coincidence, especially considered in connection with the extensive dissem- 
ination of the Paulician opinions among the common people of Europe. 
.At any Tate, in so inexplicable a matter, we are inclined to catch at anJ 

xplanation, hOW4
ver wild or subtile. - M. 
VOL. v. 47 
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Of these, and of other bands of enthusiast3, the first anù Inog
 
easy warfare was against the Jews, the l11urderërs of the Son 
of God. In the tl"ading cities- of the l\Ioselle and the Rhine, 
their colonies 'were nnmerotlS and rich; and th
y enjoyed, 
under the protection of the en1pe-:ror and the bishops, the free 
exercise of their religion. 36 At Verdun, Trcves, l\Ientz, 
Spires, \V orms, many thousands of that unhappy people were 
pillaged and massacred.: 37 nor had th13Y felt a n10re bloody 
stroke since the persec'ution of Hadrian. A l'cmnant was 
t\uved by the firmness of their bishop8, who accepted a feigned 
nnd transient conYE:Tsion ; but the m'ore Ðbstinate Je"\ovs opposed 
their fanaticism to the fa:naticism of the Christians, barrica.. 
doed their houses, and precipitating themselves, their families, 
...'!)d their wealth, into the rivers or the flames, disappointed 

}rc malice, 0'1' at feast the avarice, of thcir ilnp}acable foes. 
'Between the frontiers of l\.ustria anò the scat of the Byzan 
..
 monarchy, the crusaòers were c0111pellcd to tra\'er8e an 

nterval of six hundred miles; the wild and desolate countries 
of Hungary 38 and 
ulgaria. The soil is fruitful, and inter- 

ected with rivers; but it was then coyered with morasses 
und forests, which spread to a boundless extent, whenever 
Ulan has ceased to exercise his dominion over the earth. Both 
nations had imbibed the rudiments of Christianity; the Hun- 
garians were ruled by their native princes; the Bulgarians by 
a lieutenant of the Greek emperor; but, on the slightest 
provocation, their ferocious nature was rcl{indled, and ample 
provocation was afiòrded b)' the disordc}'s of the first pilgrims. 
Agriculture Blust have been unski!ful and lal1guid an10ng a 


36 Benjamin of Tudela (lcscribes the state of his Jcwish brethren 
from Cologne along the Rhine: they were l'ich.. generous, learned, 
hospitable, and lived in the e3ger hope of tho :Messiah, (Voyage, tom. 
i. p. 
43-245, pnr Baratier.) In seventy years (he wrote about A. D. 
1170) they had recovered from these maS
c1cres. 
31 The
'e massacres and depredations on the Jews, 'which were 
renewed at each crusade, are coolly related. It is true', that Rt. Ber- 
nard (epist. 363, tOlD. i. p. 329) admonishes the Oriental Franks, non 
sunt persequcndi J udæi, non sunt trucidandi. The contrary doctrine 
had been preached by a rtval monk.. 
38 ðee the contem:)orary description of Hungary in Otho of Frisin- 
gen, 1. ii. c. 31) in )luratori, Script. Rerum Italic-arum, tom. ,'i. p. 665. 
666. 


... This is an unjust sarcasm against St. Bernard. He stood above all 
rivalry of this kind. See not& 21, c. lix. - M. 
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peopie, whose Cities were built of reeds anù timber, which 
were deserted in the summer season for the tents of hunters 
and shepherds. A scanty supply of provisions was rudely 
demanded, forcibly seized, and greedily consumed; and on 
the first quarrel, the crusaders gave a loose to indignation 
and revenge. But their ignorance of the country, of war, 
and of discipline, exposed them to every snare. T'he Greek 
præfect of Bulgaria commanded a regular force;:I(< at the 
trumpet of the Hungarian king, the eighth or the tenth of his 
martial subjects bent their bows and nlounted on horseback; 
their policy was insidious, and their retaliation on these pious 
robbers was unrelenting and bloody.39 About a third of the 
naked fugitives (and the hermit Peter was of the nun1ber) 
escaped to the Thracian rnountains; and the .emperor, who 
respected the pilgrimage and succor of the Latins, conducted 
theln by secure and easy journeys to Constantinople, and 
advised them to await the arrival of their brethren. For a 
while they remembered their faults and losses; but no sooner 
were theý revived by the hospitable entertainment, than their 
venom was again inflamed; they stung their benefactor, and 
neither gardens, nor palaces, nor churéhes, were safe from 
their depredations. For his own safety, Alexius allul'ed them 
to pass over to the Asiatic side of the llosphorus; but their 
blind impetuosity soon urged th81n to desert the station which 
he had assigned, and to rush headlong against the Tm'ks, 
who occupied the Toad of Jerusalem. The hennit, conscioLls 
of his sharnc, had withdrawn fronl the camp to Constanti. 
nople; and his lieutenant, \Valter the Penniless, who was 


39 The old Hungarians, without excepting TurotÚus, arc ill informed 
of the first crusade, which they involve in a Eiingle passage. Katona, 
like ourselves, can only quote the w1"Îters of j<"rancc; but he compares 
with local science the ancient and modern geography. Ante jJortam. 
Cyperon, is Soproll or Poson; J.1Iallcvilla, Zemlin; Flut'ius ;.1Ia1"Oc, 
Savus; Linta.r, Leith; }'Icsebroch, or Mei"sebu1"9, Ouar, or :Moson; Tol4 
lellbw'[/, Pragg, (de Rcgibus Ilungariæ, tom. iü. p. lD-53.) 


. The nauative of the first march is very incorrect. The first party 
moved under \Valter de Pexego and'Valter the Pennilcss: they passed 
safe through Hungary, thc kingd!Jm of Kalmeny, and were attackeù in 
Bulgaria. Peter followed with 40,000 men; passcd throucrh Hungary; [)lit 
seeing the clothes of sixteen crusaders, who had bren 
 cmpaled au the 
walls of Semlin, he attacked and stormed the city. He then marched to 
Nissa, 
here, at first, he was hospit,\l>ly received; but an accidental quaT. 
reI t:lkmg place, he suffered a great dl"fe.lt. 'VilkE'n, Y01. i. p. 84-86. 
-M. 
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worthy of a bettür command, attempted without success to 
introduce some order and prudence among the herd of sav- 
ages. They separated in quest of prey, and thelnselves fell 
an easy prey to the arts of the sultan. By a rumor that their 
foremost companions were rioting in the spoils of his capital, 
Soliman * tempted the lllain body to descend into the plain 
of Nice: they were overwhelmed by the Turkish arrows; 
and a pyramid of bones 40 informed their companions of the 
place of their defeat. Of the first. crusaders, three hundred 
thousand had already perished, before a single city was res- 
cued fronl the infidels, before their gr
ver and more noble 
brethren had cOll1pletcd the preparations of their enterprise. 41 
None of the great sovereigns of Eur.ope embarked their 
persons in the first crusade. The emperor Henry the Fourth 
was not disposed to obey the summons of the pope: Philip 
the First of France was occupied by his pleasures; 'Villiam 
Rufus of England by a recent conquest; the kings of Spain 
were engaged in a domestic war against the 1\100rs; and the 
northern monarchs of Scotland, Dennlark,42 Sweden, and 
Poland, were yet strangers to the passions and interests of 
the South. The religious ardor was nlore strongly felt by 
the princes of the second order, who held an important place 
in the feudal systelll. Their situation will naturally cast 
under four distinct heads the review of their names and 
characters; but I may escape some ne
dless repetition, by 
observing at once, that courage and the exercise of arrus al.'e 


40 Anna Comncna (Alcxias, I. x. p. 287) desc
'ibes this ÒaTtÔV y.oÂw- 
."òç as a mountain, tI1/Jt;Î.ÒV Y.aJ fJ
8oç ;wl nÂ
Toç à;wÂoywTaToJi. In the 
siege of Nice, such were used by the Franks themselves as the mate- 
1"Ìals of a wall. . 
41 See table on following page. 
42 The author of the Esprit des Croisadeg has doubted, and might 
have disbelieved, the crusade and tragic death of PÚnce Sueno, with 
1.500 or 15,000 Danes, who was cut off by Sultan Soliman in Cappado- 
cia, but who still lives in the poem of Tasso, (tom. iv. p. Ill-Illí.) . 


· Soliman had been killed in 1085, ill a battle against ToutonE'h, brother 
of 1\1alek Schah, between AppE"lo and Antioch. It was not Solimau, 
therefore, but his son David, sHrnaJ1?ed Kilidje Arslan, the" Sword of the 
Lion," who reil5ned in Nice. Almost all the occidental authors have fallp!} 
into this mistake, which was detected by 1\1. Michaud, Rist. des Crois. 
4th edit. and Extraits des Aut. Arab. reI. aux Croisades, par M. Reinaud, 
}")aris, 1829, p. 3. His kingdom ('xtendcd from the Orontes to the Euphra- 
tes, and as far as the Bosphorus. Kilidje Arslan must uniformly be suù. 

titnted for Soliman. .Rro

(\t, note on L
 Bean, tom. "-Y. p. 311. - 'I. 
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the common attribute of these Christian adventurers. I. The 
first rank both in war and council is justly due to Godfrey of 
Bouillon; and happy would it have been for the crusaders, 
if they had trusted themselves to the sole conduct of that 
accomplished hero, a worthy representative of Charleuw.gne, 
from whom he was descended in the female line. His father 
was of the noble race of the counts of Boulogne: Brabant, 
the lower province of Lorraine,43 was the inheritance of his 
motber; and by the emperor's bounty he was himself invest- 
ed with that ducal title, which has been improperly trans- 
ferred to his lorùship of Bouillon in the Ardel1nes. 44 In the 
service of Henry the Fourth, he bore the great standard of 
the empire, and pierced with his bnce the breast of Rodolph, 
the rebel king: Godfrey was the first who ascended the walls 
of Rome; and his sickness, his vow, perhaps his remorse fOl. 
bearing arms against the pope, confirmed an early resolution 
of visiting the holy sepulchre, not as a pilgrim, but a deliver- 
er. I-lis valor was matured by prudence and moderation; 
his piety, though blind, was sincere; and, in the tumult of a 
camp, he practised the real and fictitious virtues of a convent. 
Superior to the private factions of the chiefs, he reserved his 
enmity for the enemies of Christ; and though he gained a 
kingdom by the attempt, his pure and disinterested zeal was 
acknowledged by his rivals. Godfrey of Bouillon 45 was 
accompanied by his two brothers, by Eustace the elder, who 
had succeeded to the county of Boulogne, and by the young- 
er, Baldwin, a chal;acter of more an1biguous virtue. The 
duke of Lorraine, was alike celebrated on either side of the 
Rhine: fron1 his birth and education, he was equally conver- 
sant with the French and Teutonic languages: the barons of 
France, Germany, an"d Lorraine, assmnbled their vassals; and 
the confederate force that marched under his banner was 
composed of fourscore thousand foot and about ten thousand 


43 The fragment!? of the kingdoms of Lotharingia, or Lorraine, were 
broken into the two duchies of the 
loselle and of the :Meuse: the 
first has preserved its name, which in the lattcr has been changed into 
that of lhabant, (Yales. N otit. Gall. p. 283-288.) 
44 See, in the Description of }'raucc, by the .i\bbé de I..onguerue. 
the articles of Eo 'lllague, part i. p. 54; Brctba nt, part ii. p. 47, 48; 
Bouillon, p. 134. On his departure, Godfrey sold or pawned ]30uillon 
to the church for 1300 marks. 
45 See the family character of Godfrey, in "-illiam of TJre, 1. ix. c. 
6-8; his previous design in Guibert, (p. 485 ;) his sickness and vow. 
in Bernard. Thcsaur., (c. 78.) 
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hors-e. II. In the parlianlent that was h-eld at P
U"is, in tho 
king's presence, about two lllonths after the council of Cler- 
lllont, Hugh, count of Vermandois, was the most conspicuous 
of the princes who assumed the cross. But the appellation 
of the Great was applied., not so Inuch to his merit or posses- 
sions, (though neither were contemptib
e,) as to t'he royal birth 
of the brother of the king of France. 4G Robert, duke of 
Normoody, was the elùest son of \Vil1iam the Conqueror; 
but on his father's death he was deprived .of the kingdom of 
England, by his own indolence aDd the activity of his brother 
Rufus. The worth of Robert w.as degraded by an excessive 
levity å
1d easiness of telnpe.r: his cheerfulness seduced him 
to the indulgence of pleasure; his profuse liberality impover- 
ished the prince and people; hìs indiscrin1Ïnv.te cîemency 
multiplied the nurnber of offenders; and the amiable qualities 
of a private m.an becatne the essential defects of a sovereign. 
For the triOing sum of ten thousand marks, he mortgaged 
Normandy during his abseDc-e to the English usurper; 47 but 
l1is engagement and behavior in the holy war announced in 
!{obp.rt a reformation of manners, and restored ]Üm in some 
.degree to the public esteem. Another Robert was count of 
Flanders, a royal province, whic11, in this century, gave three 
.queens to the thrones of France, England, and Denmark: he 
was surnamed the Sword and Lance of the Christians; but 
i.n the exploits of a soldier he sometimes forgot the duties 
of a general.. Stephen., count of Chartres
 of Blois, and of 
'froyes, was one of the richest princes of the age; arid the 
nun1ber of his castles has been compared 1.0 the three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days of the year. I-lis mind was im.. 
proved by literature; and, in the council of the chiefs, the 
eloquent Stephen 48 was chosen to discharge the office of 


46 Anna Comnena supposes, that I{ugh '....as prouG. 'Of his nobility, 
richcs, .and power, (1. x. p. 288 :) the two last artides appear more 
equiyocal; but an I:lÎy.nE'Íu, which seven hundred years ago WR3 
famous in the palace of ConstantinOI)lc, attests the ancient di-glùty of 
the Capetian family of France. 
47 "Till. Gemeticensis, I. vii. c. 7, p. 672, 67"3, in Camden. Konnani- 
cis. Hc pawned. the duchy for on
 hundredth. part of the present 
yearly revenuc. Tcn thousand marks may be equal to five hundred 
thousand livre
, and Kormal1.dy annualiy yields fifty-seven millions 
to the king, (Necker, Administt'ation des Fin.ances, tom. i. p. 287.) 
4! Ilis original letter to his wife is illsert
d in the Spi'Cilegium of 
Dom. Luc-. d' Acheri, torn. iv., and quoted. in the E6!)Tit des CroisRdes, 
10m. i. p. "6ð. 
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their president. These four were the principal leaders of thfi' 
French, the Norrnans, and the piIgrirns of the British isles: 
òut the list of the barons who were possessed of three or 
four towns would exceed, says a contemporary, the catalogue 
of the Trojan war. 49 III. In the south of Frdnce, the com- 
mand was assumed by Adhe!nm' bishop of Puy, the pope's 
legate, and by RaynJond count of St. Giles and Thoulollse
 
who added the prouder titles of rluJ\:e of Narbonne a.ðd mar- 
quis of Provence. The former was a respectable prelate, 
alike qualified for this world and the next. The latter was a 
veteran warrior, who had fought against the Saracens of 
Spain, and who consecrated his declining age, not only to 
the deliverance, but to the perpetual service, of the holy 
sepulchre. IJis experience and riches gave him a strong 
ascendant in the Christian camp, whose distress he was often 
able, and sometimes willing, to re1ieve. But it was easier for 
bim to extort the praise of the Infidels, thnn to preserve the 
Jove of his subjects and associates. His eminent qualities 
were clouded by a temper haughty, envioùs, and obstinate; 

nd, though be resigned an ample patrilTIOny for the cause 
of God, his piety, in the public opinion, was not exempt 
from avarice and ambition.5 O A mercantile, rather than a 
martial, spirit prevailed among bis pro'L'incials,51 a common 
name, which included the natives of .Auvergne and Lan- 
guedoc,52 the vassals of the l{ingdom of Burgundy or ArIes. 
From the adjacent frontier of Spain he drew a band of har- 
dy adventurers; as he rnarched through LOlTIbardy, a crowd 
of Italians flocked to his standard, and his united force con- 


49 U nius enim, duûm, trium seu quatuor oppidorum dominos quis 
numeret? quorum tanta fuit copia, ut non vix totidem Trojana obsidio 
coegisse putetur. (E,'er the lively and interesting Guibert, p. 486.) 
W It is singular enough, that Raymond of St. Giles, a second char- 
acter in the gcn uine history of the crusades, should shine as the first 
of heroes in the writings of the Greeks (Anna Comnen. Alexiad, 1. x. 
xi.) and the Arabians, .(Longueruana, p. 129.) 
á1 Omnes de Burgundi.1, et Alverniâ, et VaC!coni.1, et Gothi, (of 
Languedoc,) provincialcs appellabantur, cæteri vero Francigenæ et hoc 
in exercitu: inter hostcs autem Franci dicehantur. Raymond des 
Agiles, p. 144. 
á2 The town of his birth, or first appanage, ",vas consecrated to St. 
Ægi.dius, whose name, as early as the first crusade, was corrupted by 
the French into St. Gilles, or St. Giles. It is situate in the Lower 
Languedoc, between :Nismes and the Rhône, and still boasts a ctlle- 
giate church of the foundation of Raymond, (Uélanges tirés d'WlQ 
Grande :Hib1iothèque, tom. xxx,ii. p. õI.) 
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fiisted of one hundred thousand horse and foot. If Raymond 
was the first to enlist and the last to depart, the delay may 
be excused by the greatness of his preparation and the 
promise of an everlasting farewell. IV. The name of 
Bohemond, the son of Robert Guiscard, was already fillnom
 
by his double victory over the Greek emperor: but his fa- 
ther's will had reduced him to the principality of Tarentum, 
and the relnembrance of his Eastern trophies, till he was 
awakened by the rumor and passage of the French pilgrims. 
It is in the person of this Norman chief that we may seek 
for the coolest policy and ambition, with a small allay of 
religious fanaticisln. Ilis conduct lTIay justify a belief that 
he had secretly dir
cted the design of the pope, which he 
at1ècted to second with astonishment and zeal: at the siege 
or Alnalphi, his exampJe and discourse inflamed the passions 
of a confederate army; he instantly tore his gannent to sup- 
ply crosses for the nmnerous candidates, and prepared to 
visit Constantinople and Asia at the head of ten thousand 
horse and twenty thousand foot. Several princes of the 
Norman race accompanied this veteran general; and his 
cousin Tancred 53 was the partner, rather than the servant, 
of the war. In the accomplished character of Tancred wo 
discover all the virtues of a perfect knight,54 the true spirit 
of chivalry, which inspired the generous sentiments and so- 
cial offices of man far better than the base philosophy, or the 
Laser religion, of the times. 
Between the age of Charlemagne and that of the crusades, 


63 The mother of Tancrcd was Emma, sister of thc great Robert 
Gui')card; his father, the i\Iarquis ado thc Good. It is singular 
enough, that the family and country of so illustrious a person should 
be unknown; but 
luratori reasonably conjectures that he was an 
Italian, aml perhaps of the race of the marquises of 
Iontferrat in 
Piedmont, (Script. tom. v. p. 281, 282.) 
5-1 To gratify the childish Yanit
r of. the house of Este, Tasso has 
inserted iI}'Jb
 pacIn, and in the tirst crusade, a fabulous hero, the 
brave and 
'.u.;!!
'.,s Rinaldo, (x. 73, xyii. 66-91.) He might horrow 
his name from a Uinaldo, with the Aquila bianca Estcnse, '\\ ho yau- 
quished, as the standard-bearer of the Roman church, the emperor 
:FreJeric l., (Storia Imperiale di Rieobaldo, in :\Iuratori Script. Ital. 
tom. ix. p. ;
GO. .Ario
to, Urlando }'urioso, iii. 30.) But, 1. The dis- 
tance of sixty years between the youth of the two Rillaldos destroys 
their Ülcntity. 
. The Storia Impcriale is a forger)' of the Conte 
Boyanlo, at the end of the xvth century, (:\Iuratori, p. 281-28
.) 
3. This Rinaldo, ami his exploits, are not less chimerical than the 
'4ero of Tasso, (l\Iurat\!)ri, AntichiÛl Estcll!;e. tom. i. p. 350.) 
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a revolution had taken place among the Spaniards, the Nor- 
mans, and the French, which was gradually extended to the 
rest of Europe. The service of the jnfantry was degITtded 
to the plebeians; the cavalry formed the strength of the 
armies, and the honorable name of miles, or soldier, was con- 
fined to the gentlemen 55 who served on horseback, and were 
invested with the character of knighthood. The dukes and 
counts, who had usurped the rights of sovereignty, divided the 
provinces among their faithful barons: the barons distributed · 
among their vassals the fiefs or benefices of their jurisdiction; 
and these 111ilitary tenants, the peers of each other and of 
their lord, composed the noble or equestrian order, which 
disdained to conceive the peasant or burgher as of the 
same species with themselves. The dignity of their birth 
was preserved by pure Hud equal alliances; their sons 
alone, who could produce four quarters or lines of ancestry 
without spot or reproach, might -legally pretend to the honor 
of knighthood; but a valiant plebeian was sometimes enriched 
and ennobled by the sword, and becmne the father of a new 
race. A single knight could impart, accorùing to his judg- 
ment, tho character which he recei,,-ed; anù the warlike 
sovereigns of Europe derived Inore glory from this per
onal 
distinction than from the lustre of their diadem. This cere- 
nlony, of which some traces may be found in Tacitus and 
the woods of Germany,56 was in its origin simple and profane; 
the candidate, after some previous trial, was invested ,yitli the 
sword and spurs; and his cheek or shoulder was touched with 
a slight blow, as an emblen1 of the last afI'ront which it was 
lawful for him to endure. But superstition mingled in every 
public and private action of life: in the holy wars, it sancti- 
fied the profession of arms; and the order of chivalry was 
assimilated in its fights and privileges to the sucred orders of 
priesthood. The bath and white garment of the novice were 
an indecent copy of the regeneration of baptism: his sword, 
which he ofiered on the altar, was blessed by +ht:> ministers 
of religion: his solemn reception was prececlècJ oJ/" fasts and 


5;; Of the words gentilis, gentilnomme, ,gentleman, two etymologies are 
produced: 1. From the Barbarians of the fifth century, the soldier
, 
and at length the conquerors of the Homan empire, who were vain of 
their foreign nobility; and 2. I,'rom the sense of the eivilia)ls, who 
consider gentilis as synonymous with Ùl.qenulls. Selden inclines to the 
first, but the latter is more. pure, as well as probable. . 
56 Framea 8cutoque juvenem ornant. Tacitus, Germanin, c. 13. 
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vigUs; and he was created a kn.ight in th-e natne of God, of 
St. George, and of St. I\{ichacl the archangel. I-Ie swore to 
accomplish the duties of his profession; and education, ex- 
ample, &.nd the public opinion, were th
 invio1able guardians 
of his oath. As the champiCfn of God and the ladies, (I blush 
to unite such discordant names,) he devoted himself to speak 
the truth; to maintain the fight; to protect the dish"essed ; to 
practise courtesy, a virtue less fam.iliar to the ancients; to 
pursue the infidels; to despige the alluren1ents of ease and 
safety; and to vindicate in every perilous adventure the honor 
of his character. The abuse of the same spirit provoked the 
illiterate knight to disdain the arts of industry and peace; to 
esteen1 himself the wle. judge and avenger of his own in- 
juries; and proudly to neglect the laws of civil society and 
rnilitary discipline. Yet the ænefits of this institution, to 
refine the temper of Barbarians, and to infuse SOlne prin- 
ciples of faith, justice, and hmuanity., were strongly fe1t, and 
have been often observed.. The asperity of national prejudice 
was softened; and the community of religion and al"111S spread 
a similar color and generous emulation over the face of Chris.. 
tendOln. Abroad ill enterprise and pilgrimage, at home in 
nlal'tial c
\':e..eise., the warriors of c\"cry country were perpetu- 
ally associated.; and impartial taste raust prefer a Gothic 
tournament to the Olympic games of classic antiquity.57 In- 
stead of the naked spectacles which corrupted the manners 
of the Greeks, and banished from the staòium the virgins and 
Inatrons, the pompous decoration of the lists was crowned 
with the presence of chaste and high-horn beauty, from whose 
hands the conqueror received the prÏï.e of his dexterity and 
courage. The skill and strength that were exerted in wres- 
tling and boxing bear a distant and doubtful relation to the 
rnerit of a soldier; but the tournaments, as they were invented 
in France, and eagcrly adopted both in the East and 'Vest, 
presented a lively image of the busincss of the field. The 
single combats, the general skirmish, the defence of a pass, 
or castle, were rehearscd as in actual service; and the con- 
test, both in real and n
imic war, was decided by the superior 


67 The athletic exercises, particularly the l'æ8tus and pnncratium, 
were condemned by Lycurgus, Philopæmcn; anù Galcn, a lawgiver, a 
general, and a physicio.n. Against their authority aml reasons, the 
reader may weigh the apolo
y of IÆ<'Ïan, in the cJlaracter of :O;olon. 

ce 'Vest on the Olpn
ic Games, in his Pindar, yol. ii. p. 86-96, 2-15 
-2-18. 
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management of the horse and lance. The lance was tht!' 
proper and peculiar weapon of the knight: his horse was of 
a large and heavy breed; but this charger, till he was roused 
by the approaching danger, was usual1y led by an attendant, 
and he quietly rode a pad or palfrey of a more easy pace. 
His heimet and sword, his greaves and bucliler, it would be 
superfluous to describe; but I may remark, that, at the period 
of the crusades, the armor was less ponderolls than in later 
times; and that, instead of a massy cuirass, his breast was 
defended by a hauberk or coat of mail. 'V hen their long 
lances were fixed in the }'e8t, the wamm's furiously spurred 
their horses against the foe; and the light cavalry of the 
Turh:s and Arabs could seldom stand against the direct (\nd 
impetuous weight of theil' charge. Each knight was attended 
to the field by his faithful squire, a youth of equal birth and 
simila r hopes; he was fonowed by his archers and men at 
arms, and four, or five, or six soldiers were computed as the 
furniture of a complete- lance. In the expeditions to the 
neighboring kingdoms or the Holy Land, the duties of the 
feudal tenure no longer subsisted; the voluntary service of 
the knights and their followers was either prompted by zeal 
or attachment, or purchased with )'cwards and promises; and 
the DUll1bers of each squadron were measured by the power, 
1hc wealth, and the fame, of each independent chieftain. 
Ffhey were distinguished by his banner, his armorial coat, and 
his cry of war; and the 11108t ancient fmnilies of Europe must 
seek in these achievements the origin and proof of tbeir no- 
bility. In this rapid portrait of chivalry, I have been urged 
to anticipate on the story of the crusades, at once an effect, 
and a cause, of this nlcmorable institutioll. 58 
Such were the troops, and such the leaders, who assumed 
the cross for the deliverance of the holy sepulchre. As soon 
as t]1CY were relieved by the absence of the plebeian multi- 
tude, they encouraged each other, by interviews and mes- 
sages, to nxomplish thcir vow, and hasten their depal.ture. 
Their wives and sisters were desirous of partaking the dan- 
ger and merit of the pilgrinlage: their portable treasures 


58 On the C'urious subJects of knighthood, knights-service, nobility, 
arIHS, cry of war, banners, and tournaments, an ample fund of infor- 
mation may be sought in Selden, (Opera, tom. iii. part i. Titles of 
Honor, part ii. c. 1, 3, 5, 8,) DucanRc, (Gloss. Latin. tom. iv. p. 398 
-412, &c.,) Dissertations sur JoÍInille, (i. vi.-xii. p. 127-142, p. 1G5 
-222.) and 
I. de St. l>alayc, OIi-moires sur Ia Chcvalvric.) 
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were conveyed in bars of silver anù gold; and the princE's 
and barons were attended by their equipage of hounds and 
hawks to amuse their leisure and to supply their table. The 
difficulty of procuring subsistence for so many myriads of 
lOeH and horses engaged them to separate their forces: their 
choice or situation determined the road; and it was agreed to 
meet in the neighborhood of Constantinople, and from thence 
to begin their operations against the Turks. From the banks 
of the Meuse and the l\loselle, Godfrey of Bouillon follo\ved 
the direct \vay of Gerrnany, Hungary, and Bulgaria; and, as 
long.as he exercised the sole cornmand, every step afforded 
some proof of his prudence and virtue. On the confines of 
I-Iungary he was s-topped three weeks by a Christian people, 
to whom the name, or at least the abuse, of the cross was 
justly odious. The Hungarians still smarted with the wounds 
which they had received from the first pilgrims: in their turn 
they had abused the fight of defence and retaliation; and 
they had reason to apprehend a sevère revenge from a hero 
of the same nation, and who was engaged in the same cause. 
But, after weighing the motives and the events, the virtuous 
duke was content to pity 
he crimes and misfortunes of his 
worthless brethren; and his twelve deputies, the messengers 
of peace, requested in his name a free passage and an equal 
nlarket. To remove their suspicions, Godfrey trusted him- 
self, and afterwards his brother, to the faith of Carlonlan,* 
king of IIungary, who treated them with a simple but hospi- 
table entertainment: the treaty was sanctified by their com- 
mon gospel; and a proclamation, under pain of death, re.. 
strained the animosity and license of the Latin soldiers. 
From Austria to Belgrade, they traversed the plains of II un- 
gary, without enduring or offering an injury; and the proxim- 
ity of Carloman, who hovered on their flanks with hrs numer. 
ous cavalry, was a precaution not less useful for their safety 
than for his own. They reached the banks of the Save; and 
no sooner had they passed the river, than the king of Hun 
gary restored the hostages, and saluted their departure with 
the fairest wishes for the success of their enterprise. \Vith 
the s;une conduct and discipline, Godfrey pervad('d the woods 
of Bulgaria and the frontiers of Thrace; and might congrat- 


!If Carloman (or Calmany) demanded the brother of Goò.fr(')' as hostage; 
but Count ßaldwin refused the humiliatin
 submission. Godfrcy shamed 
him into this sacrificc for the common gooô., by offering to surrender him- 

elf. \Vilkcft, Y01. i. p. 10.1. -l\1. 
"0L. v. 4H 
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ulate himself, that he had almost reached the first term of" hig 
pìlgrimage, without drawing his sword against a Chfls
ian 
adversary. After an easy and pleasant journey through LOlTI- 
bardy, from Turin to Aquileia, Raymond and his provincials 
rnarched forty days through the savage country of Dalmatia 59 
and Sclavonia. The weather was a perpetual fog; the lant! 
was lTIountainous and desolate; the natives were either fugi- 
tive. or hostile: loose in their religion and government, they 
refused to furnish provisions or guiJes; murdered the strag- 
glers; and exercised by night and day the vigilance of the 
count, who derived more security frOlTI the punishment of 
S(Jll1e captive robbers than from his interview and treaty with 
1 he prince of Scodra.6 O 11is march betw-een Durazzo and 
Constantinople was harassed, without being stopped, by the 
peasants and soldiers of the Greek emperor; and the same 
faint and ambiguous hostility was prepared for the remaining 
chiefs, who passed the Adriatic from the coast of Italy. Bo- 
hemond had arms and vessels, and foresight and discipline; 
and his name was not forgotten in the provinces of Epirus 
and Thessaly. \Vhatcver obstacles he encountered were sur. 
1110unted by his military conduct and the valor of Tancred ; 
and if the Norman prince affected to spare the Greeks, he 
gorged his soldiers with the full plunder of an heretical 
castle. 61 The nobles of France pressed forwards with the 
vain and thoughtless ardor. of which their nation has been 
sometimes accused. Fl
Olll the Alps to Apulia the n1arch of 
I-Iugh the Great, of the two Roberts, and of Stephen of Char. 


69 The Familiæ Dalmaticæ of Ducange are meagre and imperfect; 
the national historians are recent and fabulous, the Greeks remote and 
careless. In the year 1104, Coloman reduced the maritime country 
as far as Trau and Salona, (Katona, Rist. Crit. tom. iii. p. 1a5-207.) 
6U Scodras appears in Livy as the capital and fortress of Gentius, 
king of the Illyrians, arx munitissima, afterwards a Homan colony, 
(Cellarius, tom. i. p. 3a3, 39.1.) It is now called Iscodar, or Scutari, 
(D'An,'ille, Géo
raphie Ancienne, tom. i. p. 164.) The sanjiak (now 
a pacha) of Scutari, or Schendeire, 'was the viiith under the Beglerbeg 
of Romania, and furnished 600 soldiers on a revenue of 78,7S7 rix. 
dollars, (Marsigli, Stato 
1ilitare del Imperio Ottomano, p. 128.) 
61 In Pelagonia castrum hæreticum . . . . . spolia.tum cum suis 
habitatoribus igne combussere. Nee id eis inJurid contigit: quia illo. 
rum detestabilis sermo et cancer serpebat, jamque circumjacentes 
regiones suo pravo dogmate fædavCl"at, (Robert. :Mon. p. 36, 37.) 
Mter coolly relating the fact, the Archbishop Baldric adds, as a praise, 
Omnes siquidem illi viatores, Judeos, hæreticos, Saracenos æqualiter 
habent exo::îos; quos omnes appellant inimicos Dei, (1" 92.) 
. 
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tres, through a wealthy country, and amidst the app1auding 
Catholics, was a devout or triumphant progress: they kissed 
the feet of the Roman pontiff; and the golden standard of 
St. Peter was delivered to the brother of the French mon 
arch. G2 But in this visit of piety anù pleasure, they neglected 
to secure the season, and the 111eans of their embarkation: 
the winter was insensibly lost: their troops were scattered 
and corrupted in the towns of Italy. They separately 
accomplished their passage, regardless of safety or dignity; 
and within nine l110nths from the feast of the Assumption, 
the day appointed by Urban, all the Latin princes had reached 
· Constantinople. But the count of Ver111andois was produced 
as a captive; his foremost vessels were scattered by a tenl- 
pest; and his person, against the law of nations, was detained 
by the lieutenants of Alcxius. Yet the arrival of I-Iugh had 
been announced by four-and-twenty knights in golden armor, 
who commanded the Clnpcror to revere the general of the 
Latin Christians, the brother of the king of kings. G3 * 
In some Oriental tale I have read the fable of a shepherd, 
who was ruined by the accomplishment of his own wishes: he 
had prayed for water; the Ganges was turned into his grounds, 
and his flock and cottage were swept away by the inundation. 
Such was the fortune, or at least the appréhension, of the 
Greek emperor Alexius Comnenus, whose nal11e has already 
appeareù in this history, and whose conduct is so diflerently 
represented by his daughter Anne,64 and by the Latin wrÏ- 


62 :1.J'C.û..atJ
,I.lEJ'O; tarò r rdJ,I.l'i; -ri;JI XQvuijJl TOU rAyiov IIhQ,ov CHìfWlaJ', 
(A.lcxiacl. 1. x. p. 288.) . 
63 r 0 BtlO,).EVÇ n:)J! IfJaf1tUWJ/, y.ai ã!! 7.'Jyoç -roù CÞQccyyly.ov uTQanvI.lCt-ro, 
a7ff.t)'-ruç. This Oriental pomp is extravagant in a count of Verman- 
dois; but the patriot Ducange repeats with much complacency (Kat. 
ad Alexiad. p. 3':>2, 363. 1}.issert. xxvii. sur Joinvillc, p. 315) the 
passages of 
Iatthew Paris (A. D. 12.H) and Froissarcl, (vol. iv. 
p. 201,) which style the king of France rex rcgum, and chef de tous 
les rois Chrêtiens. 
6
 Anna Comnena was born the 1st of December, A. D. 1083, indic- 
tion vii., (Alexiad. 1. vi. p. 166, 167.) At thirteen, the time of the 
first crusade, she was nubile, and perhaps married to the younger 
Nicèphorus ßryennius. whom she fondly 8tylc3 -rÒJI i.l.lòJI l[aloa
aJ 
(1. x. p. 2!)5, 296.) Some moderns have imagined, that her enmity to 
llohemoncl was the fruit of disappointed love. In the transactions 


· Hugh was taken at Durazzo, and sent by land to Constantinople. 
Wilk
ll. -. l\1. 
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ters. 65 In the council of Placentia, his ambassadors had so- 
licited a moderate succor, perhaps of ten thousand s-oldiers; 
but he was astonished by the approach of so many potent 
chiefs and fanatic nations. The emperor fluctuated between 
hope and fcar, betwecn timidity and courage; but in the 

rooked policy which he mistook for wisdom, I cannot believe, 
I cannot discern, that he Inaliciously conspired against the 
life or honor of the Frcnch heroes. The promiscuous mule 
titudes of Peter the Hermit were savage beasts, alike destitute 
of humanity and reason: nor was it possible for Alexius to 
prevent or deplore their destrl1
tion. The troops of Godfrey 
and his pee rs were less contemptible, but 110t less suspicious, 
to the Greek empcror. Their motives might be pure and 
pious: but he was equally alarmed by his knowledge of the 
ambitious Buhemond,* and his ignorance of the Transalpine 
chiefs: the courage of the French was blind and headstrong; 
they might be tempted by the luxury and wealth of Greece, 
and elated by the view and opinion of their invincible strcngth : 
and Jerusalem might be forgotten in the prospect of Constanti. 
nople. After a long march and painful abstinence, the troops 
of Godfrey encamped in the plains of Thrace; they heard with 
indignation, that their brother, the count of Vermandois, was 
imprisoned by the Greeks; and their reluctant duke was com- 
pelled to indulge thcln in some freedom of retaliation and 
rapine. They were appcased by the submission of Alexius: 
he promised to supply their camp; and as thcy refused, in 
the midst of winter, to pass the Bosphorus, their quarters were 


of Constantinople and 
lce, her partial accounts (Alex. I. x. xi. p. 283 
-317) may be opposed to the partiality of the Latins, but in their 
subsequcnt exploits she is brief and ignorant. 
65 In the
r yicws of the character and conduct of ...\lexius, .:\Iaim- 
bourg has fM"Ored the Catholic Franks, and Y oltaire has been partial 
to the schismatic Greeks. The prcjudice of a l'hilosopher is less ex- 
cusable than that of a Jesuit. 


.. 'Vilken quotes a remarkable passage of 'Villi am of Malmsbury as to 
the secret motives of Urban and of Bohemond in urging the crusade. 11- 
Iud repositius propositum non ita \"ulgabatur, quod Boenl1.mdt: consilio, pene 
totam Europam in Asiaticam expeditionc1l1 mo\"cret, ut in tanto tU1llultu 
omnium provinciarum facile obæratis auxiliaribus, et Urban us Romam et 
Boemundus lllvricum et l\1accdoniam pervadcrent. Nam eas terras et 
quirlquid prætcrea a Dyrrachio usque ad Thessalonicam protenditur, Guis: 
card'ls pater, super Alexiulll acquisierat; idcirco illas Boemundus suo jU1'I 
competere clamitabnt: inops hæreditatis Apuliæ, quam genitor Rogcrio, 
minori filio dclcgaverat. "Tilk-cn, vol. ii. p. 313. -.i\1 
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assigned among the gardens and palaces on the shores of that 
narrow sea. But an incurable Jealousy sti]] rankled in the 
111inds of the two nations, who despised euch other as slaves 
and Barbarians. Ignorance is the ground of suspicion, and 
suspicion was inflamed into daily provocations: prejudice is 
blind, hunger is deaf; and Alexius is accused of a design to 
starve or assault the Latins in a. (Llngerous post, on all sides 
encompassed with the waters.6 6 Godfrey sounded his trumpets, 
burst the net, overspread the plain, and insulted the suburbs; 
but the gates of Constantinople were strongly fortified; the 
ramparts were lined with archers; and, after a doubtful con- 
flict, both parties listened to tlie voice of peace and rc1 igion. 
The gifts and promises of the emperor insensibly soothed the 
fierce spirit of the western strangers; as a Christian warrior, 
he rekindled their zeal for the prosecution of their holy enter- 
prise, which he engaged to second with his troops and treasures. 
On the return of spring, Godfrey was persuaded to occupy 
a pleasant and plentiful camp in Asia; and no sooner had he 
passed the Bosphorus, than the Greek vessels were suddenly 
recalled to the opposite shore. The same policy was repeated 
with the succeeding chiefs, who were swayed by the example, 
and weakened by the departure, of their foremost cOlnpanions. 
By his skill and diligence, Alexius prevented the union of any 
two of the confederate armies at the same lT1Ol11ent under the 
walls of Constantinople; and before the feast of the Pentecost 
not a Latin pilgrim was left on the coast of Europe. 
The same arm.s which threatened Europe might deliver Asia, 
and repel the Turks from the neighboring shores of the Bos- 
phorus and Hellespont. The fair provinces frOlTI Nice to 
Antioch" were the recent patrimony of the Roman emperor; 
and his ancient and perpetual clainl still embraced the king- 
doms of Syria and Egypt. In his enthusiasm, Alexius ind ulged 
or affected, the ambitious hope of leading his new allies tG 
subvert the thrones of the East; but the calmer dictates of 
reason and temper dissuaùed him from exposing his loyal 
person to the faith of unknown and lawless Barbarians. His 
prudence, or his pride, was content with extorting from the 


66 Between the Black Sea, the TIosphorus, and the River TIarby
('.;;, 
which i-; deep ill summer, and rUllS fifteen miles through a fiat meadow. 
Its communication with Europe and Constantinople is by the stone 
bridge of the JJlaclwrnæ, which in successive ages was restored by 
Justinian and Basil, (Gyllius de Bo
phoro Thracio, 1. ii. c. 3. Du. 
cange, C. P. Christiana,!. Y. c. 2, p. ] 7D.) 
48* 


. 
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French princes an oath of homage and fidelity, and a solemn 
promise, that they ,vould either resk)re, or hold, their Asiatic 
conquests as the hurnble and loyal vassals of the Roman em- 
pire. Their independent spirit was fired at the lTlCntiuu of 
this foreign and voluntary servitude: they successively yielded 
to the dexterous application of gifts and flattery; and the first 
proselytes became the most eloquent and effectual ll1issionarie- 
to 111ultiply the companions of their shame. The" pride of 
Hugh of Vermandois was soothed by the honors of his cap- 
tivity; an.d in the brother of the French king, the example of 
submission was prevalent and weighty. In the mind of God- 
frey of Bouillon every human consideration was subordinate 
to the glory of God and the success of the crusade. He had 
finnly resisted the temptations of Bohemond and Raymond, 
who urged the attack and conquest of Constantinople. Alex- 
ius esteemed his virtues, deservedly nall1ed him the champion 
of the empire, and dignified his homage with the 11lial name 
and the rights of adoption. 67 The hateful Bohemond was re- 
ceived as a true and ancient ally; and if the emperor reminded 
him of former hostilities, it was only to praise the valor that he 
had displayed, mid the glory that he had acquired, in the fields 
of Durazzo and Larissa. The son of Guiscard was lodged 
and entertained, and served with Imperial pomp: one day, as 
he passed through the gallery of the palace, a door was care- 
lessly left open to. expose a pile of gold and silver, of silk 
and gems, of curious and costly furniture, that was heaped, in 
seeming disorder, from the floor to the roof of the chamber. 
" \Vhat conquests," exclaimed the ambitious miser, " might 
not be achieved by the possession of such a treasure!"- 
"It is your own," replied a Greek attendant, who watched 
the motions of his soul; and Bohemond, after some hesitation, 
condescended to accept this magnificent present. The Nor- 
nlan was tlattered by the assurance of an independent princi- 
pality; and Alexius eluded, rather than denied, his daring 
demand of the office o( great domestic, or general of the East. 
The two Roberts, the son of the conqueror of England, and 
the kinsmen of three. qucens,G8 bowed in their turn before the 


(37 There were two sorts of adoption, th(' one by arms, the other by 
introdueinO' the son between the shirt and skin of his father. Dueange 
(sur JoinvWe, Diss. xxü. p. 270) supposes GodfrcY.1) adoption to have 
been of the latter sort. 
(ìS Mtcr his return, Robert of Flanders became the man of the king 
of England, for a rension of four hundred marks. See the first act in 
Rymerls l.'ædera. 
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Byzantine throne. A private letter of Stephen of Chartres 
attests his admiration of the emperor, the most excellent and 
liberal of lTlen, who taught him to believe that he was a favor- 
ite, and promised to educate and establi
h his youngest son. 
In his southern province, the count of 81. Giles and Tholouso 
famtly recognized the supremacy of the king of France, a 
prince of .30 foreign nation and language. At the head of a 
hundred thousand men, he declared that he was the soldier 
and servant of Christ alone, and that the Greek might be satis- 
fied with an equal treaty of alliance and friendship. His ob- 
stinate resistance enhanced the value and the price of his sub- 
mission; and he shone, says the princess Anne, among the 
Barbarians, as the sun amidst the stars of heaven. I-lis dis- 
gust of the noise and insolence of the French, his suspicionc; 
of the designs of Bòhemond, the emperor imparted to his 
faithful Raymond; and that aged statesrnan might clearly 
discern, that however false in friendship, he was sincere in 
his enmity.59 - The spirit of chivalry was last subdued in the 
person of Tancred; and none could deem themscl ves dis.. 
honored by the imitation of that gallant knight. He disdained 
the gold and flattery of the Greek monarch; assa
tltcd in his 
presence an insolent patrician; escaped to Asia in the habit 
of a private soldier; and yielded with a sigh to the authority 
of Bohen10nd, and the interest of the Christian cause. The 
best and most ostensible reason was the irnpossibility of pass- 
ing the sea and accomplishing their vow, withont the licen:-;e 
and the vessels of A.lexius; but they cherished a secret hope, 
that as soon as they trod the continent of Asia, their swords 
would obliterate their shame, and dissolve the engagement, 
which on his side might not be very faithfully performed. 
The ceremony of their homage was grateful to a people who 
had long since considered pride as the substitute of power. 
11igh on his throne, the emperor sat mute and inuTlovable: 
his majesty was adored by the Latin princes; and they sub- 
n1itted to kiss either his feet or his knees, an indignity which 
their own writers are ashamed to confess, and unable to 
deny.7o 



 


6" Sensit vetus rcgnanùi, fru.so:) in amore, odia non fingere. Tacit. 
vi. 44. 
70 The proud historians of the crusades slide and stumble over this 
humiliating step. Yet, since the heroes knelt to salute the em- 
peror, a<; he sat motionless on hiö throne, it is clear that they must 
have kissed either his feet or knees. It is only singular, that Anna 
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PrIvate or. pu blic interest suppressed the l11UrmUTQ of Hie 
dukes and counts; but a French baron (he is sUppOSP1] to b
 
Robert of Paris 7]) presumed to ascend the throne, C!nr1 to 
plae.e himself by the side of A.lexius. The sage reproof of 
Baldwin provoked him to exclaim, in his barbarous idiom, 
,
 '\'"ho is this rustic, that keeps his seat, while so many val- 
iant captains are standing round hin1 ? " The emperor main. 
tained his silence, dissenlbled his indignation, and questioned 
his interpreter concerning the 111eaning of the words, which 
he partly suspected from the universal language of gesture 
and countenance. Before the departure of the pilgrims, he 
endeavored to learn the naille and condition of the audacious 
baron. "I alll a Frenchman," replied Robert, " of the purest 
and most Dncient nobility of my country. All that I know is, 
that there is a church in my neighborbood,72 the resort of 
those who are desirous of approving their valor in single com- 
bat. Till an enemy appears, they address their prayers to 
God and his saints. That church I have frequently visited. 
But never have I found an antagonist who dared to accept 
my defiance." Alexius dismissed the challenger with some 
pruùent advice for his conduct in the 1'urkish warfare; and 
history repeats with pleasure this lively example of the man- 
ners of his age and country. 
'rhe conquest of Asia was undertaken and achieved 
by .Alexander, with thirty
five thousand Macedonians and 
Greeks; 73 and his best hope was in the strength and disci- 


should not have amply supplied the silence or ambiguity of the 
Latins.. The aba
emcnt of their princes 'would have added a fine 
chapter to the Ceremoniale Aulæ Byzantinæ. 
71 He called himself <Þ!!ayyiJç y.
8a!!ùc: -n;)J' fll y i-J.o...., (Alexia
, 1. x. 
p. 301.) 'Vhat a title of noblesse of the xith century, if anyone coule1 
now pI:ove his inheritance! Anna relates, with vi!:iible pleasure, that 
the swelling Barbarian, dU.TtJ'ÒÇ nfTvcf(;',l.Iu'oç, was killed, or wounded, 
nfter fighting in the fl'ont in the battle of Dorylæupl, (1. xi. p. 317.) 
This eircumstance may justify the suspicion of Ducange, tXot. p.362,) 
that he was no other than Robert of Paris, of the district most pecu- 
liarly styled the Duchy or Island of l"rancc, (L'Isle de France.) 
72 \Ylth the same penetration, Ducange discovers his church to be 
that of St. Drausu
, or Drosin, of Sois
ons, quem duello dimicaturi 
so lent invocare: pugiles qui ad memoriam ejus (!tis tomb) pernoctant 
invictos reddit, ut et de Bur
un9-iâ et ltaliå tali necessitate cOllfugi- 
atur ad cmu. Joan. Raribcriensis, epÜ;t. 139. 
73 There is some diversity on the numbers of his army; but no 
authority can be compared "\vith that of Ptolemy, who states it at five 
thousand horse ane1 thirty thousand foot, (see Usher's Annales, p. 162.) 
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P\;...1 of his pïìr%hrux 01 iniantry. The principal force of the 
cru
ders con
lsrea In lf1eIr cavalry; and when that force 
was r
1usterca In tI1e Plains of BithYl;i
, the knibhts and thcir 
martial atten<1ants on horseback amounted to one hundred 
thousanL: fignung men, completely armed with the helmet and 
coat of HìcÚl. 'r'he value ot these soldiers deserved a strict 
and authélJ
ic account; nnrl .he flower of European chivalry 
might furn

:1, in a first effort, this formidable boòy of heavy 
horse. A purt of the infantry might be enrolled for the 
er- 
vice of scours, pioneers; and archers; but the promiscuous 
crowd were lost in their own disorder; and we depend not 
on the eyes or kno\vledge, but on the belief and fancy, of a 
chaplain of Count Bald win,74 in the estinlate of six hundred 
thousand pilgrims able to bear arms, besides the priests and 
l11onks, the women aønd children of the Latin camp. The 
reader starts; and berore he is recovered froll1 his surprise, I 
shall" adò, on the sam,
 testin10ny, that if all who took the 
cross had accomplished ,,"leiI' vow, above SIX l\IlLLIO
S would 
have migrated from Eu\,'pe to Asia. Under this oppres- 
sion of faith, I derive some relief from a more sagacious and 
thinking writer,75 who, aftc.f the same review of the cavalry, 
accuses the credulity of the priest of Chartres, and even 
doubts whether the Cisalpine regions (in the geogmphy of a 
Frenchman) were sufficient to produce and pour forth such 
incredible Inultitudes. The coolest scepticislll will remem- 
ber, that of these religious volunteers great numbers never 
beheld Constantinople and Nice. Of enthusiasm the influ- 
ence is irregular and transient: many were detained at home 
by reason or cowardice, by poverty or weakness; and nlany 
were repulsed by the obstacles of the way, the n10re- insu- 
perable as they were unforeseen, to these ignorant fanatics. 
'The savage countries of Ilungary and Bulgaïia wcre whitened 
with their bones: their vanguard was eut in picces by the 
Turkish sultan; and the loss of the first adventurc, by the sword, 
or clitnate, or fatigue, has already been stilted at three hundred 
thousand men. Yet the myriads that survived, that marched, 


74 Fulcher. Carnotcnsis, p. 387. Hc enumerates nineteen nations 
of different names anel languages, (p. 389 ;) but I do not clearl)' ap- 
prf'hend his difference between the Franci and Galli, Itali and. Apuli. 
Eh;
:m'hcre (p. 383) he contemptuously brands the dc!"crters. 
70 Guibert, p. 556. Yet eyen his gentle opposition implies an im- 
mense multitude. By Urban II., in the fervor of his zeal, it is onlv 
rated at 300,000 pilgrims, (Qpist. xvi. Conci!. tom. xii. p. 731.) 
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that pressed fOl
wards on the boly pilgrimage, were a subject 
of astonishment to themselves and to the Greeks. The copi- 
ous energy of her language sinks under the efforts of the 
princess Anne: 76 the images of locusts, of leaves and flowers, 
of the sands of the sea, or the stars of heaven, imperfectly 
represent what she had seen and heard; and the daughter of 
Alexius exclaims, that Europe was loosened from its founda- 
tions, and hurled against Asia. 'The ancient hosts of Darius 
and Xerxes labor under the same doubt of a vague and in- 
definite magnitude; but I am inclined to believe, that a larger 
nUll1ber has never been contained within the lines of a single 
camp, than at the siege of Nice, the first operation of the 
Latin princes. Their lTIotives, their characters, and their 
arms, have been already displayed. Of their troops the most 
numerous portion were natives of France: the Low Countries, 
the banks of the Rhine, and Apulia, sent a powerful reën- 
forcement: some bands of adventurers were drawn 1'1'0111 
Spain, Lombardy, and England; 77 and from the distant bogs 
and mountains of Ireland or Scotland 78 issued some naked 
and savage fanatics, ferocious at home but unwarlike abroad. 
l-Iad not superstition condemned the sacrilegious prud
nce of 
depriving the poorest or weakest Christian of the Inerit of the 
pilgrimage, the useless crowd, with mouths but without hands, 
might have been stationed in the Greek empire, till their 
cOlnpanions had opened and secured the way of the Lord. 
A small remnant of thë pilgrims, who passed the Bosphorus, 


76 Alexîas, 1. x. p. 283, 305. Her fastidious delicacy complains of 
their straIlge and inartieulate names; and indeed there is scarcely one 
that she has not contrived to disfigure with the proud ignorance so 
dear and familiar to a polished people. I shall select only one exam- 
ple, Sangeles, for the count of St. Giles. . 
i7 'Villiam of )Ialmsbury (who wrote about the year 1130) has in- 
serted in his history (1. iv. p. 130-1.54) a narrative of the first cru- 
sade: but I 'wish that, instead of listening to the tenue murmur 
which had passed the British ocean, (p. 143,) he had confined himself 
to the numbers, families, and adventures of his countrymen. I find in 
Du
dale, that an English Norman, Stephen carl of Albemarle and 
Holdcrnesse, led the rear-guard ,vith Duke Robert, at the battle of 
Antioch, (Baronage, part i. p. 61.) 
78 Vid('res Scotorum apud se ferocium alias imbellillm cuneos, 
(Guibert, p. 471 ;) the crus intectum and hispida chlamys, may suit the 
Highlanders; but the finibus uliginosis may rather apply to tbe Irish 
bogs. \\ïllinm of :Malmsbury expressly mentions the "\Velsh and 
Scots, &c., (1. iv. p. 133,) who quitted, the former venationem saltuum. 
the latter familiaritatem pulicum. 
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was permitted to visit the holy sepulchre. Their northern 
constitutiorr was scorched by the rays, and infected by the 
vapors, of a Syrian sun. They consumed, with heedless 
prodigality, their stores of water and provision: their num- 
bers exhausted the inland country: the sea was remote, the 
Greeks were unfriendly, and the Christians of every sect flcd 
before the voracious and cruel rapine of their brethren. In 
the dire necessity of famine, they sometÍ1nes roa
ted and de 
voured the flesh of their infant or adult captives. Among 
the Turks and Saracens, the idolaters of Europe were ren:. 
dered more odious by the name and reputation of Cannibals; 
the spies, who introduced themselves into the kitchen of 
Bohmnond, were shown several human bodies turning on the 
spit: and the artful Norman encouraged a report, which 
increased at the sarne tin1e the abhorrence and the terror of 
the infidels. 79 . 
I have expatiated with pleasure on the first steps of the 
crusaders, as they paint the manners and character of Europe: 
but I shall abridge the tedious and uniform narrative of their 
blind achievements, which were performed by strength and 
are described by ignorance. From their first station in the 
neighborhood of Nicomedia, they advanced in successive 
divisions; passed the contracted limit of the Greek empire; 
opened a road through the hil!s, and commenced, by the siege 
of his capital, their pious warfare against the Turkish sultan. 
His kingdom of Roum extended from the IIellespont to the 
confines of Syria, and barred the pilgrimage of Jerusalem: 
his name was Kilidge-Arslan, or Soliman,bO of the race of 
Seljuk, and son of the first conqueror; and in the defence of 


79 This cannibal hunger, sometimes real, more frequently an arti- 
fice or a lie, may be found in Anna Comnena, (Alexia
, 1. x. p. 288,) 
Guibert, (p. 646,) Radulph. Cadom , (c. 97.) The stratagem is rcl
ted 
by the author of the Ge:-.ta Francorum, t11e monk Robert Baldric, and 
Raymond des Agile's, in the siege and famine of .\.ntioch. 
8U His 
Iussulman appellatinn of Soliman i..; u
ecl by the Latins, and 
his character is highly embellished by Ta
so. His Turkish name of 
IGlidge-Ar
lan (A. II. 485-;)00, A. D. 1192-1:W i. See De Guigne3's 
'fables, tom. i. p. 246) is em played by the Orientals, and ,,-ith some 
corruption by the Greeks; but little more than his name can be 
found in the )lahometan '''Titers, who are dry and sulky on the sub- 
ject of the first crusade, (De Guigncs, tom. iii. p. ii. p. 10-30.)- . 


· See note, page ,)56. Soliman and Kilidge-Arslan were father 
nd 
Ion. - M. 
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a land which the Turks considered as their own, he deserved 
the praise of his enemies, by whom alone he is known to pos- 
terity. Yielding to the first impulse of the torrent, he deposit- 
ed his family and treasure il1 Nil:e; retired tq the mountains 
with fifty thousand horse; and twice descended to assault the 
camps or quarters of the Christian besiegf'I"s, which formed 
an imperfect circle of abo\-e sj
 miles. The lofty and solid 
walls of Nice were covcred by a deep ditch, and flanked by 
three hund red and seventy towers; and on the verge of 
Christendom, the l\Ioslems were trained in arms, and infìamed 
by religion. Before this city, the French princes occupi
d 
their stations, anù prosecuted their attacks without corre- 
spondence or subordination: emulation prompted their valor; 
but thcir valor was sullied by cruelty, and their emulation 
degenerated into envy and civil discord. In the sif'ge of 
Nice, the arts and engines of antiquity were employed by the 
Latins; the mine and the battering-ram, the torÎoi
e, and the 
belfrey or movable turret, artificial fire, and the catapult and 
bali;)f, the sling, and the crossb(J\v for the casting of stones 
and darts. cJ In the space of seven weeks much labor and 
blood were expended, and some progrC'ss, E'specially by Count 
Raymond, was mafic on the side of thc besiegers. But the 
Turks could pro
ract their resistance and secure their e
cape, 
as long as they were IOHsters of the Luke ti2 Ascanius, which 
streiches se\'E'ral miles to the wes
\\'ard of the city. The 
means of conquest were supplied by the prudence and indus- 
try of Alexius; a great number of boats was transported on 
sled!!cs from the sea to the lnke; they were filled with the 
niost dexterou
 of his archers; the flight of the sultana was 
interçepted; Nice was invested by land and water; and a 
Greek emissary persuaded the inhabitants to accept his mas- 
ter's pt'otection, and to save themselves, by a timely surrC'n- 
del', from the rage of the savages of Europe. In the moment 
of victory, or at least of hope, the crusaders, thirsting for 
blood and plunder, were awed by the Imperial banner that 


81 On thc fortifications, engine
, and siegcs of the middle ages, see 
)Illratori, (Antiquit'lt. Italiæ. tom. ii. dis5crt. xxyi. p. 4.52--524.) The 
bel,'j.,. '1('>. from whencc ('111" bc1Ü'cy, was thc monlblc tower of the 
m
eicnt: . (DUC'1.H .
. tom. i. n. 60S.) . 
. S
 I ca::mnt forJear rcmarking the re'5cnl.blancc Lcbn
cIl the SICJÐ 
and l,lh.e of 
ice, with the oì-eraLÏons of Hernan Corte/. before 11c.Ài
o. 
Sec Dr. Robertson, History of America, 1. v. 
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streamed from the citadel; '"' and Alexius guarded with jeal.. 
ous vigilance this important conquest. The murmurs of the 
chiefs were stifled by honor or interest; and after a halt of 
nine days, they directed their march towards Phrygia under 
the guidance of a Greek general, whom they suspected of a 
secret connivance with the sultan. rrhe consort and the 
principal servants of Soliman had been honorably restored 
without ransom; and the emperor's generosity to the mis- 
crt:ants 83 was interpreted as treason to the Christian cause. 
Soiiman was rather provoked than dismayed by the loss of 
his capital: he admonished his subjects and allies of this 
strange invasion of the \Vestern Barbarians; the Turkish 
emirs obeyed the call of loyalty or religion; the Turkman 
hordes encamped' round his standard; and his whole force is 
loosely stated by the Christians at two hundred, or even three 
hundred and sixty thousand horse. Yet he patiently waited 
till they had left behind them the sea and the Greek frontier; 
and hovering on the flanks, observed their careless and confi- 
dent progress in two columns beyond the view of each other. 
Some miles before they could reach Dorylæum in Phrygia, 
the left, and least numerous, division was surprised, and at- 
tacked, and almost oppressed, by the Turkish cavalry.8 4 The 
heat of the weathér, the clouds of arrows, and the barbarous 
onset, overwhelmed the crusaders; they lost their order and 
confidence, and the fainting fi
ht was sustained by the per- 
sonal valor, rather than by the military conduct, of Bohemond.. 
Tancred, and Robert of Normandy. They were revived by 
the welcome banners of Duke Godfrey, who flew to their 
succor, with the count of Vernlandois, and sixty thousand 
horse; and was followed by Raymond of Tholouse, the bishop 


83 lIIécréant, a word invented by the French crusaders, and confined 
in that language to its primitive sense. It should seem, that the zeal 
of our ancestors boiled higher, and that they branded every unbeliever 
as a rascal. A similar prejudice still lurks in the minds of many who 
think themselves Christians. 
ð4 Earonius has produced a very doubtful letter to his brother 
Ro
er, (A. D. lOgS. No. 15.) The enemies consisted of )ledcs, Per- 
sians, Chaldeans: be it so. The first attack was cum nostro incom- 
modo; true and tender. But why Godfrey of Bouillon and Hugh 
IIl'others! Tancred is styl
d filius j of whom? Certainly not of 
Roger, nor of Bohemond. 


· Anna Comnena calls it ópãp.a T
' 7f'apaðoucà,. -M. 
VOL. v. 49 
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of Puy, and the remainder of the sacred army. 'Vithou
 8 
moment's pause, they formed in new order, and . advanced to 
a second battle. They were received with eq:ml resolution; 
and, in their comn10n disdain for the unwadike people of 
Greece aild Asia, it was confessed on both sides, that the 
Turks and the Franks were the only nations entitled to the 
appellation of soldiers.t\5 Their encounter was varied, and 
balanced by the contrast of arms and discipline; of the direct 
charge, and wheeling evolutions; of the couched lance, and 
the brandished javelin; of a weighty broadsword, 'and a 
crooked sabre; of cumbrous armor, and thin fle \Vi
f! :robes; 
and of the long Tartar bow, and the arbalist Qr o':,ssbow, a 
deadly weapon, yet unknown to the Orientals.8 6 A.s long as 
the horses wére fresh, and the quivers full, !.5u'Lmal1 l1min- 
tained the advantage of the day; and four thons'
nd Christians 
were piprced by the Turkish arrows. In the evelling, swiftness 
yielded to strength: on either side, the numtA.:rs were equal, 
or at least as great as any ground could hold, or any generals 
could Inanage; but in turning the hills, the last division of 
Raymond and his provincials was led, perhaps without design, 
on the rear of an exhausted enemy; and the long contest was 
determined. Besides a nameless and unaccounted multitude, 
three thousand Pagan knights were slain in the battle and 
pursuit; the camp of Soliman was pillaged; and in the vari- 
ety of prccious spoil, the curiosity of the Latins was amused 
with foreign arms and apparel, and the new aspect of drome- 
daries and camels. The importance of the victory was proved 
by the hasty retreat of the sultan: reserving ten thousand 
guards of the relics of his army, Soliman evacuated the 
kingdom of Roum, and hastened to implore the aid, and 
kindle the resentment, of his Eastern brethren. In a march 
of five hundred miles, the crusaders traversed the Lesser 
Asia, through a wasted land and deserted towns, without find- 
ing either a friend or an enemy. The geographer 87 may 



5 Yerumtamen dif'unt se esse de Francúrum generatione; ct quia 
nullus homo naturaliter debet csJ:;c miles nisi Franci et Turci, (Gesta 
}'rancorum, p. 7.) The :-;ame community of blood and valor is attested 
by Archb:i....,hop Baldric, (p. 99.) 

6 1JltÜ,'.ta, lJal".'itrn, Arbn.lf'stre. See 
Iuratori, Alltiq. tom. ii. p. 517 
-.5i4. Du
ange, Glos:.;. Latin. t0m. i. p. 531, fj3
. In the time of 
Anna Comnena, this weapon, which she deseribes under the name of 
tzangra, was unknown ill the East, (1. x. p. 291.) By a humane in- 
consistency, the pope strm'e to prohibit it in Christian wars. 
87 The curious reådcr may compe.l'e the classic learning of Cdlarius 
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trace the position of Dorylæum, Antioch of Pisidia, Iconium, 
Archelais, and Germanicia, and Inay compare those classic 
appellations with the modern names of Eskishehr the old city, 
Akshehr the white city, Cogni, Ereldi, and l\Iarash. As the 
pilgrims passed over a desert, where a draught of water is 
exchanged for silver, they v
;ere tormen
d by intolerable 
thirst; and on the banks of the first rivulet, their naste and 
intemperance were still more pernicious to the disorderly 
throng. They climbed with toil 'and danger the steep and 
slippery sides of 
lount Taurus; many of the soldiers cast 
away their arms to secure their footsteps; and had not terror 
preceded their van, the long and trembling file might have 
been driven "down the precipice by a handful of resolute en- 
emies. Two of their l110st respectable chiefs, the duke of 
Lorraine and the count of Tholouse, were carried in litters: 
Raymond was raised, as it is said by Iniracle, frorn a hope- 
less malady; and Godfrey had been torn by a bear, as he 
pursued that rough and perilous chase in the 1110untains of 
Pisidia. 
To improve the general consternation, the cousin of Bohe- 
mond and the brother of Godfrey were detached from the 
main army with their respective squadrons. of five, and of 
seven, hundred knights. They overran in a rapid career the 
hills and sea-coast of Cilicia, from Cogni to the Syrian gates: 
the Norman standard was tÌrst planted on the walls of 'farsus 
and l\Ialmistra; but the proud injustice of Baldwin at length 
provoked the patient and generons Italian; and they turned 
their consecrated swords against each other in a private and 
profane quarrel. lIonor was the motive, and fame the re- 
ward, of Tancred ; but fortune smiled on the more selfish 
enterprise of his rival.8 s lIe was called to the assistance of 


and the geographical science of D' Anville. "\Villiam of Tyre is the 
only historian of the crusades who has any knowledge of antiquity; 
and 1'.I. Otter trod almost in the footsteps of the Franks from Con- 
stantinople to Antioch, (Voyage cn Turquie et en }Jerse, tom. i. p. 35 
-88.)* 
88 This detached conquest of E(lessa is best representetl by :Ful- 
cherius Carnotensis, or of Chartres, (in the collections of Bongarsius, 
Duchesne, amI 
Iartenne,) the valiant chaplain of Count Baldwin, 
(Esprit des Croisades, tom. i. p. 13, 14.) In the disputes of that 


. The journey of Coi. Macdonald IGnneir in Asia Minor throws consid- 
erable light on the geography of this march of the crusaders. -1\1. 
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a Greek or Armenian tyrant, who had been suffered under 
the Turkish yoke to reign over the Christians of Edessa. 
Baldwin accepted the character of his son and champion; 
but no sooner was he int.roduced into the city, than he in. 
flamed the people to the massacre of his father, occupied the 
throne and treasure, extended his conquests over the hills of 
Armenia and the plain of lVIesopotamia, and founded the first 
principality of the Franks or Latins, which subsisted fifty-four 
years beyond the Euphrates.8 9 
Before the Franks could enter Syria, the summer, and even 
the autumn, were completely wasted: the siege of Antioch, 
or the separation and repose of the army during the winter 
season, was strongly debated in their council: the love of 
arms and the holy sepulchre urged them to advance; and 
reason perhaps was on the side Qf resolution, since every 
hour of delay abates the fame and force of the invader, and 
multiplies the resources of defensive war. The capital of 
Syria was protected by the River Orontes; and the iron 
bridge,* of nine arches, derives its BalTIe from the mas
y 
gates 'of the two towers which are constructed at either end. 
They were opened by the sword of the duke of Normandy: 
his victory gave entrance to thrèe hundred thousand cru- 
saders, an account which lTIay allow some scope for losses 
and desertion, but which clearly detects much exaggeration in 
the review of Nice. In the description of Antioch,90 it is not 
easy to define a 111iddle term between her ancient magnifi- 
cence, under the successors of Alexander and Augustus, and 

he modern aspect of Turkish desolation. The Tetrapolis, 
a>r four cities, if they retained their name and position, must 
have left a large vacuity in a circumference of twelve miles; 
and that measure, as well as the number of four hundred 


prince with Tancred, his partiality is encountered by the partiality of 
Radulphus Cudomensis, the soldier and hi"torian of the gallant mar-. 
quis. 
89 See de Guignes, lIist. des Huns, tom. i. p. 456. 
90 For Antioch, see Pocock, (Description of the East, vol. ii. p. i. 
p. 188-193,) Otter, (Voyage en Turquie, 8; -., tom. i. p. 81, &c.,) the 
Turkish geographer, (in Otter's notes,) the Index Geographicus of 
Schulteus, (ad calcem Bohadin. Vito Saladin.,) and Abultcda, (Tabula 
Syriæ, p. 1i5, ] 16, verso Reiske.) 


· This bridge was over the !frin, not the Orontes, at a distance of three 
leagues from Antioch. See Wilken, vol. i. p. 172. - 
1. 
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towers, are not perfectly consistent with the five gates, so 
uften mentioned in the history of the siege. Yet Antioch 
must have still flourished as a great and populous capital. At 
the head of the Turkish emirs, Baghisian, a veteran chief, 
commanded in the place: his garrison was composed of six 
or seven thousand horse, and fifteen or twenty thousand foot: 
one hundred thousand lVloslems are said to have fallen by 
the sword; and their numbers were probably inferior to the 
Greeks, Armenians, and Syrians, who had been no more than 
fourteen years the slaves of the house of Seljuk. From the 
remains of a solid and stately wall, it appears to have arisen 
to the height of threescore feet in the valleys; and wherever 
less art and labor had been applied, the ground was supposed 
to be defended by the river, the morass, and the mountains. 
Notwithstanding these forÜficationg, the city had been repeat- 
edly taken by the Persians, the Arabs, the Greeks, and the 
Turks.; so large a circuit Innst have yielded many pervious 
poinB of attack; and in a siege that was formed about the 
luiddle of October, the vigor of the execution could alone 
justify the boldness of the attempt. ."\Vhatever strength and 
valor could perfonn in the field was ahundantly discharged by 
the champions of the cross: in the frequent occasions of sal- 
lies, of forage, of the attack and defence of convoys, they 
were often victorious; and we can only cOluplain, that their 
exploits are sometimes enlarged beyond the scale of proba- 
bility and truth. The sword of Godfrey 91 divided a Turk 
from the shoulder to the haunch; and one half of the infidel 
fell to the ground, while the other was transported by his 
horse to the city gate. As Robert of Normandy rode against 
his antagonist, "I devote thy head," he piously exclaÍll1ed, 
" to the dæmons of hell;" and that head was instantly cloven 
to the breast by the resistless stroke of his descending fal- 
chion. But the reality or the report of such gigantic prow- 


91 Ensern elevat, eumque à sinistrâ parte scapularurn, tant}' virtute 
intorsit, ut quòd pectus medium disjun'(it spinametvitalia intcrrupit; 
et sic lubricus ensis super crus dcxtrum integer exivit: sicquc caput 
integrum cum dextrâ parte corporis immersit gurgite, partemque quæ 
cquo præsidebat remisit civitati, (ltobert. l\-Ion. p. 50.) Cujus ense 
trajectus, Turcus duo factus est Turci: ut inferior alter in urbem 
equitaret, alter arcitenens in fluminc nataret, (ltadulph. Caùom. c. 53, 
p.304.) Yet he justifies the dced by the stllpen.dis viribus of Go(lfrey; 
and 'Villiam of Tyre covers it by obstupuit populus facti novitate 
. . . . rnirabilis, (1. v. c. 6, p. 701.) Yet it must not have appeared 
incredible to the knights of that age. 
49*' 
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ess 92 must have taught the 1\10s1ems to keep within their 
walIs: and against those walls of earth or stone, the sword 
and the laIice were unavailing weapons. In the 
low and 
successive labors of a siege, the crusaders were supine and 
ignorant, \vithout skill to contrive, or money to purchase, or 
industry to use, the artificial engines and implements of as- 
sault. In the conquest of r
ice, they had been powerfully 
assisted by the wealth and knowledge of the Greek emperor. 
his absence was poorly supplied by some Genoese and Pisan 
vessels, that were attracted by religion or trade to the coast 
of Syria: the stores were scanty, the return precarious, and 
the cornmunication difficult and dangerous. Indolence or 
weakness had prevented the Franks from investing the entire 
circuit; and the perpetual freedom of two gates relieved the 
wants and recruited the garrison of the city. .At the end of 
seven months, after the ruin of their cavalry, and an enor- 
Inous loss by famine, desertion, and fatigue, the progress of 
the crusaders was imperceptible, and their success remote, 
if the Latin Ulysses, thc artful and aIllbitious Bohemond, had 
not employed the arms of cunning and deceit. The Chris- 
tians of Antioch were numerous and discontented: Phirouz, 
a Syrian renegado, had acquired the favor of the emir and 
the c0111mand of three towers; and th
 merit of his repent- 
ance disguised to the Latins, and perhaps to himself, the foul 
design of perfidy and treason. A secret correspondence, for 
their mutual interest, was soon established between Phirouz 
and the prince of Tarento; and Bohemond declared in the 
council of the chiefs, that he could deliver the city into their 
hands.* But he claimed the sovereignty of Antioch as the 
reward of his service; and the proposal whi
h had been rc- 
jected by thc envy, was at length extorted from the distress, 
of his equals. The nocturnal surprise was executed by the 
French and Norman princes, who ascended in person the 
scaling-ladders that were thrown from the ,valls: their new 
pros.elyte, after the murder of his too scrupulous brother 
embraced and introduced the servants of Christ; the army 


9
 See the exploits of Robert, Raymond, anâ the modest Tancred. 
who imposed silence on his s(luire, (ltandulph. Cadom. c. 53.) 


· See the interesting extract from Kemaleddin's History of Aleppo in 
Wilken, preface to vol. ii. p. 36. Phil"Ouz, or Azzerrad, the breastplate 
maker, had been pillaged and put to the torture by Bagi
Sejan, the prince 
.f Antioch.-M. 
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rushed through the gates; and the T\.foslems soon found, that 
although mercy was hopeless, resistance was impotent. But 
th.e citadel still refused to surrender; and the victors them- 
selves were speedily encompassed and besieged by the in- 
numerable forces of Kerboga, prince of Mosul, who, with 
twenty-eibht Turkish emirs, advanced to the deliverance of 
Antioch. Five-and-twenty days the Christians spent on the 
verge of destruction; and the proud lieutenant of the caliph 
and the sultan left them only the choice of servitude or death. 93 
In this extremity they collected the relics of thcir strength, 
sallied from thc town, and in a single 111emorable day, anni- 
hilated or dispersed the host of Turks and Arabians, which 
they might safely report to have consisted of six hundred 
thousand men,94 Their supernatural allies I shall procee
 to 
consider: the human causes of the vjctory of Antioch were 
the fearless despair of the Franks; and the surprise, the dis- 
cord, perhaps the errors, of their unskilful and presumptuous 
adversaries. The battle is described with as much disorder 
as it was fought; but we may obscrve the tent of Kerboga, a 
rnovable and spacious palace, enriched with the luxury of 
Asia, and capable of holding above two thousand persons; 
we may distinguish his three thousand guarùs, who were 
cased, the horse a
 well as the men, in complete steel. 
In the eventful period of the siege and defence of Antioch, 
the crusaders were alternately exalted by victory or sunk in 
despair; either swelled with plenty or emaciated with hunger. 
A speculative reasoner might suppose, that their faith had a 
strong and serious influence on their practice; and that the 
soldiers of the cross, the deliverers of the holy sepulchre, pre- 
pared. themselves by a sober and virtuous life for the daily 
contemplation of Inartyrdom. Experience blows away this 


93 After mentioning the distress and humble petition of the Franks, 
Abulpharagius adds the hau
hty reply of Codbuka, or Kerboga, 
U :Kon evasuri cstis nisi per glhdium," (Dynast. p_ 242.) 
94 In describing the host of Kerboga, most of the Latin historians, 
the t"uthor of the Gesta, (p. 17,) Robert 
Ionachus, (p. 56,} Baldric, 
(p. 111,) }'ulcherius Carnotcnsis, (p. 392,) Guibert, (p. 512,) \Yilliam 
of Tyre, (I. vi. c. 3, p. 714,) Bernard Thcsaurarius, (c. 39, p. 695,) 
are content with the vague expressions of infinita multitudo, immen. 
f.um agmcn, innumcræ/copiæ or gentes, which correspond with tho 
#tHå &H'e,8
ltíTWV xÛ(úðwJJ of Anna Comnena, (Alexias, 1. xi. p. 318 
-320.) 'rhe numbers of the Turks are fixed by Albert AquensL<J 
at 200,000, (1. iv. c. 10, p. 2402,) Rnd by Radulphus Cadomensis at 
{OO;OOO harse, (c. 72, p. 309 
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charitable illusion; and seldom does the history (.f profane 
war display such scenes of intemperance and prostitution as 
were exhibited under the walls of Antioch. The. grove of 
Daphne no longer flourished; but the Syrian air was still im- 
pregnated with the same vices; the Christians were seduced 
by every temptatIOn 95 that nature either prompts or reprobates; 
the aUíhority of the chiefs was despised; and sermons aI1d 
edicts were alike fruitless against those sca:adalous disorders, 
not less pernicious to Inilitary discipline, than repugnant to 
evangelic purity. In the first days of the siege and the pos- 
session of Antioch, the Franks consumed with wanton and 
thoughtless prodigality the frugal subsistence of weeks and 
months: the desolate country no longer yielded a supply; 
and from that country they were at length excluded by the 
!lfmS of the besieging Turks. Disease, the faithful COlnpan- 
ion of want, was envenomed by the rains of the winter, the 
summer heats, unwholesome food, and the close imprisonment 
of multitudes. The pictures of famine and pestilence ar
 
always the same, and alwa)'s disgustful; and our imagination 
may suggest the nature of their sufferings and their resources. 
The relnains of treasure or spoil were eagerly lavished in the 
purchase of the vilest nourishrnent; and dreadful must have 
been the calamities of the poor, since, after paying three 
marks of silver for a goat and fifteen for a lean camel,96 the 
count of Flanders was reduced to beg a dinner, and Duke 
Godfrey to borrow a horse. Sixty thousand horse had been 
reviewed in the camp: before the end of the siege they were 
diminished to two thousand, and scarcely two hundred fit for 
service could be mustered on the day of battle. 'Veakness 
of body and terror of mind extinguished the ardent enthusia
m 
of the pilgrims; and every fnotive of honor and religion \h18 
subdued by the desire of life. 97 Among the chiefs, thr.:e 


95 See the tragic and scandalous fate of an archdeacon of roycil 
birth, who was slain by the Turks as he reposed in an orchard, play- 
ing at dice with a Syrian concubine. 
96 The value of an ox rose from five solidi, (fifteen shillings,) at 
Christmas, to two marks, (four pounds,) and afterwarùs much higÌle
; 
a kid or lamb, from one shilling to eighteen of our present money: m 
the second famine, a loaf of bread, or the head of an animal, sold for 
a piece of gold. :More examples might be produced; but it is the 
ordinary, not the extraordinary, prices, that deserve the notice of the 
philosopher. 
97 Alii multi, quorum nomina non tenemus; quia, deleta de libro 

ita"J præsenti open non Bunt inserenda, (Will. Tyr. 1. vi. c. 5, p. 715 ) 
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heroes n1ay be found without fear o
 reproach: Godfrey of 
Bouillon was supported by his magnanimous piety; Bohe- 
mond by ambition and interest; and Tancred llectareù, in tho 
true 
pirit öf chivalry, that as long as he was at the head of 
forty knights, he would never relinquish the enterprise of Pal- 
estine. But the count of 'rholou
e and Provence was Sl1S- 
pecteJ of a voluntary indisposition; the duke of Normandy 
was recalled from the sea-shore by the censures of the church; 
IIu
h the Great, though he led the vangllard of the battle, 
embraced an ambiguous opportunity of returning to France; 
and Stephen, count of Chartres, basely de:-:ertcd the standard 
which he bore, and the council in which he presided. The 
soldiers were discourJ.ged by the flight of 'Villiam, viscount 
of l\lelun, surnmned the Carpenter, from the weighty strol{es 
of his axe; and the saints \vere scandalized by the fall * 
of Peter the Hermit, who, after arming Europe against Asia, 
attempted to escape (rOlu the penance of a necessary fust. 
or the Il1ultitude or recreant warriors, the names (says an 
historian) are blotted from the book of life; and the opprobri- 
OU'3 epithet of the rope-dancers was applied to the desert
rs 
who dropped in the night from the walls of Antioch. Tho 
emperor Alexius,!}8 who seemed to advance to the succo; 
of the Latins, was dismayed by the assurance of their hope- 
less condition. They expected thBir fate in silent despair; 
oaths and punishments were tried without effect; ftnrl to rouse 
the soldiers to the defence of the walls, it was found neces- 
sary to set fire to their q.uarter
. 
For their salvation and victory, they were indebted to the 
same fanaticism whieh had led them to the brink of ruin. In 
such a. cause, anc{ in sllch an army, visions, prophecies; and 
n1Ïrac1cs, were frequent and familiar. In the distress of 
Antioch, they were repeated with unusual energy and SllC- 
cess: St. Ambrose had assured a pious ecclesiastic, that two 
years of trial must precede the season of dcliycrance and 


Guibert (p. 518, 523) attempts to excuse Hugh the Great, ancl eyen 
Step hen of Chartres. 
08 See the progress of the crusacle, the retreat of Alexius, the vic- 
tory of Antioch, and the conquest of Jerusalem, in the Alcxiad, 1. x.i. 
'P. 317-327. Anna was so prone to exaggeration, that she magnifies 
the exploits of the Latins. 


. Peter fell during the siege: he went afterwards on an embas
y to Kt't' 
toga. 'Yìlken, vol. i. p. 217. -1\1. 
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grace; the deserters were stopped by the presence and re.. 
proaches of Christ himself; the dead had promised to arise 
and corn bat with their brethren; the Virgin had obtained the 
pardon of their sins; and their confidence was revived by a 
visible sign, the seasonable and splendid discovery of the 
HOL Y LANCE. The policy of their chiefs has on this occasion 
been admired, and might surely be 
xcused; but a pious 
fraud is seldOlll produced by the cool conspiracy of rnany 
persons; and a voluntary impostor might depend on the sup- 
port of the wise and the credulity of the people. Of the 
diocese of :l\Iarsei1]es
 there was a priest of low cunning and 
loose manners, and his name was Peter Bartholemy. He 
presented himself at the door of the council-chamber, to 
disclose an apparition of 81. Andrew, which had been thrice 
reiterated in his sleep with a dreadful menace, if he pre- 
sumed to suppress the commands of Heaven. "At Antioch,'. 
sai
l the apostle, " in the church of my brother St. Peter, near 
the high altar, is concealed the steel head of the lance that 
pierced the side of our Redeemer. In three days that instru- 
ment of eternal, and now of ten1poral, salvation, will be 
manifested to his disciples. Search, and ye shall find: bear 
it aloft in battle; and that mystic weapon shall penetrate the 
souls of the miscreants." The pope's legate, the bishop of 
Puy, afiècted to listen with coldness .and distrust; but the 
revelation was eagerly accepted by Count Raymond, whom 
his faithful subject, in the name of the apostle, had chosen for 
the guardian of the holy lance. The experiment was re- 
solved; and on the third day, after a due preparation of 
prayer and fasting; the priest of :Marseilles introduced twelve 
trl1
ty spectators, among whom were the count and his chap- 
lain; and the church doors were barred against the impetuous 
multitude. The ground was opened in the appointed place; 
but the workmen, who relieved each other, dug to the depth 
of twelve feet without discovering the object of their search. 
In the evening, when Count RaYlllond had withdrawn to his 
post, and the weary assistants began to murmur, Bartholemy, 
in his shirt, and without his shoes, boldly descended into the 
pit; the darkness of the hour and of the place enabled him 
to secrete and deposit the head of a Saracen lance; and the 
first sound, the first gleam, of the steel was saluted with a 
-llevout rapture. The holy lance was drawn frmn its recess, 
wrapped in a veil of silk and gold, and exposed to the venera- 
tioo of the crusaders; thcir anxious suspense burst forth in a 
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general shout of joy and hope, and the desponding troops 
were again inflamed with the enthusiasm of valor
 "\Vhat- 
ever had been the arts, and whatever might be the-sentiments 
of the chiefs, they skilfully improved this fortunate revolu- 
tion by every aid that discipline and devotion could afford. 
fhe soldiers were dismissed to their quarters with an injunc- 
tion to fortify their minds and 
odies for the approaching 
conflict, freely to bestow their last pittance on themselves 
and their horses, and to expect with the dawn of day the 
signal of victory. On the festival of St. Peter and S1. Paul, 
the gates of Antioch were thrown open: a nlartial psahn, 
" Let the Lord arise, and Jet his enemies be scattered!" was 
chanted by a procession of pricsts and lTIonks; the battle 
array was rnarshalled in twelve divisions, in honor of the 
twelve apostles; and the holy lance, in the absence of 
RaYI110nd, was intrusted to the hands of his chaplain. The 
influence of his relic or trophy was felt by the servants, and 
perhaps by the enemies, of Christ; 99 and its potent energy 
was heightened by an accident, a stratagem, or a rumor, of a 
l11iraculous complexion. Three knights, in white garments 
and resplendent arms, either issued, or seemed to issue, from 
the hills: the voice of Adhemar, the pope's lcgate, pro- 
claimed them as the martyrs St. George, 81. Theodore, and 
St. I\Iaurice: the tUlTIUlt of battle allowed no time for doubt 
or scrutiny; and the welcome apparition dazzled the eyes or 
the imagination of a. fanatic arrny. 
 In the season of dan- 
ger and triumph, the revelation of Bartholemy of l\Iarseilles 
was unanimously as
erted; but as soon as the temporary 
service was accomplished, the personal dignity and liberal 
arms which the count of Tholouse derived from the custody 
of the holy lance, provoked the envy, and awakened th'e 
reason, of his riva
s. A Norman clerk presumed to sift, with 
a philosophic sI
irit, the truth of the legend, the CirCUlTIstances 
of the discovery, and the character of the prophet; and the 
pious Bohemond ascribed their dcliver.J.nce to the merits and 


99 The 
Iahometan A boulmahasen (apud De Guigncs, tom. ii. p. ii. 
p. 95) i.; more correct in his account of the holy lance than the Ch.ris- 
tians, Anna Co.mnena and A bulpharagius: the Greek princess con- 
founds it with the nail of the cross, (1. xi. p. 325;) the Jacobite primate, 
with St. Peter's staff, (p. 242.) 


· The real cause of this victory appears to ha\'c becn the fcud in Ker.. 
boga's army. \Vilken, "01. it p. 40. - M. 
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intercession of Christ alone. For a while, the Provincials 
defended their national paIladium with clamors and arms; 
and new visions condemned to death and hell the profane 
sceptics who presumed to scrutinize the truth and merit of 
the discovery. The prevalence of incredulity compelJ
d 
the author to submit his life and veracity to the judgment of 
God. A pile of dry fagots, four feet high and fourteen long, 
was erected in the midst of the camp; the flames burnt 
fiercely to the elevation of thirty cubits; and a narrow path 
of twelve inches was left for the perilous trial. The unfor- 
tunate priest of l\1arseilles traversed the fire with dexterity 
and speed; but hi
 thighs and beny were scorched by the 
intense heat; he expired the next day; *' and the logic of 
believing minds will pay some regard to his dying protesta. 
. tions of innocence and truth. Some efforts were ßlade by 
the Provincials to substitute a cross, a ring, or a tabernacle, 
in the place of the holy lance, which soon vanished in con- 
tempt and oblivion.l oo Yet the revelation of Antioch is 
gravely asserted by succeeding historians: and such is the 
progress of credulity, that miracles most doubtful on the spot, 
and at the moment, will be received with implicit faith at a 
convenient distance of tinle and space. 
The prudence or fortune of the Franks had delayed their 
invasion till the decline of the Turkish empire.l Ol Under the 
manly government of the three first sultans, the kingdoms of 
Asia were united in peace and justice; and the innumerable 
armies which they led in person were equal in courage, and 
superior in discipline, to the Barbarians of the \Yest. But at 
the time of the crusade, the inheritance of .Malek Shaw was 
disputed by his four sons; their private ambition was insen- 


]00 The two nntagonists who express the most intimate knowledge 
find the strongest conviction of the miracle, and of thefrmed, are Ray- 
mend des Agiles, and H.adulphus Cadomensis, the one attached to the 
count of Tholouse, the other to the .Norman prinre. Fulcherius 
Carnotensis presumes to say, Au\.lite :iì-audem et non fraudem! and 
afterwards, Invenit lanceam, fallaciter oceultatam forsitan. The rest 
of the herd are loud and strenuous. 
)01. See 
1. De Guigne:-l, tom. ii. p. ii. p. 223, &c.; and the articles of 
Barkidrok, .J.lIolwmmed, Sangiar, in D'lIerbelot. 


'* The twelfth day after. He was much injured, and his flesh torn off, 
from the ardor of pious congratulation with which he was assailed, by 
those who witnessed his cscape, unhurt, as it was first supposed. Wilken 
'Vol. i. p. 263. - 1\1. 
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sible of the public danger; and, in the vicissitudes of their 
fortune, the royal vassals were ignorant, or regardless, of the 
true object of their allegiance. The twenty-eight emirs who 
marched with the standard of Kerboga were his rivals or 
enemies: their hasty levies were drawn from the towns and 
tents of l\Iesopotamia and Syria; and the Turkish veterans 
were employed or consumed in the civil wars beyond the 
Tigris. The caliph of Egypt embraced this opportunity of 
weakness and dis
ord to recover his ancient possessions; and 
his sultan Aphdal besieged Jerusalem and Tyre, expelled the 
children of Ortok, and restored in Palestine the civil and 
ecclesiastical authority of the Fatimites. 10 ;! They heard 
with astonishment of the vast armies of Christians that had 
passed from Europe to Asia, and rejoiced in the sieges and 
battles which broke the power of the Turks, the adversaries 
of their sect and monarchy. But the same Christians were 
the enemies of the prophet; and from the overthrow of Nice 
and Antioch, the motive of their enterprise, which was grad- 
ually understood, would urge them forwards to the banks of 
the Jordan, or perhaps of the Nile. An intercourse of epis- 
tles and embassies, which rose and fell with the events of 
war, was maintained between the throne of Cairo and. the 
camp of the Latins; and their adverse pride was the result 
of ignorance and enthusiasm. The ministers of Egypt de- 
clared in a haughty, or insinuated in a milder, tone, that their 
sovereign, the true and lawful commander of the faithful, 
had rescued JerusalelTI from the Turkish yoke; and that the 
pilgrims, if they would divide their numbers, and lay aside 
their arms, should find a safe and hospitable reception at the 
sepulchre of Jesus. In the belief of their lost condition, the 
caliph l\lostali despised their arms and imprisoned their clepu. 
ties: the conquest and victory of Antioch prompted him to 
solicit those formidable champions with gifts of horses and 
silk robes, of vases, and purses of gold and silver; and in his 
estimate of their merit or power, the first place was assigned 
to Bohemond, and the second to Godfrey. In either fortune, 
the answer of the crusaders was firnl and unifonn: they dis- 


102 The emir, or sultan, Aphdal, recovered J erusalC'm and Tyre, 
A. H. 489, (Rcnaudot, Rist. Patriarch. Alexandrin. p. 478. Dc Guig- 
ne8, tom. Ì. p. 249, from Abulfccla. and BCll Schoullah.) J crusalem 
ante advcntum vestrum l'ecupcravimus, Turcos ejccimus, say the 
Futimite ambassadors. 
VOL. V. 50 
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dained to inquire into the private claims or possessions of the 
followers of Mahomet; whatsoever was his name or nation, 
the usurper of Jerusalem was their -enemy; and instead of 
prescribing the mode and terms of their pilgrimage, it was 
onl y by a timely surrender of the city and province, their 
sacred right, that he could deserve their alliance, Of deprecate 
their impending and .irresistible attack. 103 . 
Yet this attack, when they were within the view and reach 
of their glorious prize, was suspended above ten months after 
the defeat of Kerboga. The zeal and courage of the crusaders 
were chilled in the m0111ent of victory; and instead of march- 
ing to improve the consternation, they hastily dispersed to 
enjoy the 1 uxury, of Syria. The causes of this strange delay 
may be found in the want of strength and subordination. In 
the painful and various service of Antioch, the cavalry was 
annihilated; many thousanùs òf every rank had been lost by 
famine, sickness, and desertion: the same abuse of plenty 
had been productive of a third famine; and the alternative 
of intemperance and distress had generated a pestilence, 
which swept away above fifty thousand of the pilgrims. Few 
were able to command, and none were willing to obey; the 
d0111estic feuds, which had been stifled by C0111ITlOll fear, wel"f
 
again renewed in acts, or at least in sentiments, of hostil- 
ity.; the fortune of Baldwin and Bohemond excited the envy 
of their companions; the bravest knights were enlisted for the 
defence of their new principalities; and Count RaYl110nd ex- 
hausted his troops and treasures in an idle expedition into the 
heart of Syria.* The winter WRS consunled in discord and 
disorder; a sense of honor and religion was rekindled in the 
spring; and the private soldiers, less susceptible of ambition 
and jealousy, awakened with angry clal11or
 the indolence of 
their chiefs. In the month of .May, the relics of this mighty 
host proceeded from Antioch to Laodicea: about forty thou- 
sand Latins, of Wh0111 no more than fifteen hundred horse, 


103 See the transactions between the caliph of Egypt and the cru- 
saders in 'Villiam of 'l'yre (1. iy. c. 24, 1. vi. c. 19) and Albert 
Aquensis, (1. iii. c. 59,) who are more sensible of their importance than 
the contemporary writers. 


· This is not quite correct: he took :Marra on his road. His excursions 
were partly to obtain proyisiollS for the army and fodder for the horses. 
'Vilkcn, vol. i. p. 226. - :M. 
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and twenty thousand foot, werE: capable of imnlediate service. 
Their easy march was continued between Mount Libanus and 
the sea-shore: their wants \-vere liberally supplied by the 
coasting traders of Genoa and Pi
a; and they drew large 
contributions from the emirs of Tripoli, Tyre, Sidon, Acre, 
and Cæsarea, who granted a free passage, and promised to 
follow the example of Jerusalem. From Cæsarea they ad.. 
vanced into the midland country; their clerks recognized the 
sacred geography of Lydda, Rmnla, Emmaus, and Bethlern,. 
and as soon as they descried the holy city, the crusaders for- 
got their toils and claimed their reward.I u4 
Jerusalem has derived some reputation from the nurober 
. and importance of her Inemorable sieges. It ,yas not till 
after a long and obstinate contest that Babylon nnd Rome 
could prevail against the obstin..acy of the people, the craggy 
ground that might supersede the necessity of fortifications, and 
the walls and towers that would have fortified the most acces. 
sible plain.l o5 These obstacles were diminished in the age 
of the crusades. The bulwarks had been completely de.. 
stroyed and imperfectly restored: the Jews, their nation, and 
worship, were forever banished; but nature is less changeable 
than man, and the site of Jerusalem, though somewhat soft- 
ened and sornew hat renloved, was still strong against the 
assaults of an enemy. By the experience of a recent siege, 
and a three years' possession, the Saracens of Egypt had been 
taught to discern, and in son1C degree to remedy, the defects 
of a place, which religion as well as honor forbade them to 
resign. Aladin, or Iftikhar, the caliph's lieutenant, was in- 
trusted with the defence: his policy strove to restrain the 
native Christians by the dread of their own ruin and that of 
the holy sepulchre.; to animate the :Moslems by the assurance 


10-1 The greatest part of the march of the Franks is traced, and 
most accurately traced, in 
IaundreU's Journey from Aleppo to Jeru- 
salem, (p. 11-67;) un ùes m('illeurs morçeaux, sans contredit qu'on 
ait dans ce genre, (D'Anville, Mèinoire sur Jerusalem, p. 27.) 
105 See the masterly dcscription of Tacitus, (Rist. v. 11, 12, 13,) 
who supposes that the Jewish lawgivcrs had provided for a perpetual 
state of hostility against the rcst of mallkind.t 


· Scarcely of Bethlehem, to the sonth of Jerusalem. -1\1. 
r This is an exaggerated inference from the words of Tacitus, who 
speaks of thefounde1's of the city, not the la,wgivers. Præviderant condi- 
tores, ex diversitate marum, crebra beUa j indc cuncta quamvis ad\"erst.1s 
longuIll obsidium. - M. 
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of temporal and eternal rewards. His garrison is said to have 
consisted of forty thousand Turks and Arabians; and if he 
could muster twenty thousand of the inhabitants, it must be 
confessed that the besieged were more numerous than the 
besieging army.lOG Had the diminished strength and numbers 
of the Latins allowed them to grasp the whole circumference 
of four thousand yards, (about two English miles and a 
half,I07) to what u..;eful purpose should they have descended 
into the valley of Ben Hinnom and torrent of Cedron,108 or 
approached the .precipices of the south and cast, from whence 
they had nothing either to hope or fear? Their siege was 
nlore reasonably directed against the northern and western 
sides of the city. Godfrey of Bouillon erected his standard 
on the first swell of l\fount Calvary: to the left, as far as St. 
Stephen's gate, the line of attack was continued by Tancred 
and the two Roberts; and Count Raymond established his 
quarters from the citadel to the foot of I\Iount Sion, which was 
no longer included within the precincts of the city. On the 
fifth day, the crusaders made a general assault, in the fanatic 
hope of battering down the wa\1s ,vithol1t engines, and of 
scaling them without ladders. By the dint of brutal force, 
they burst the first barrier; but they were driven back with 
shame and slaughter to the camp: the influence of vision and 
prophecy was deadened by the too frequent abuse of those 


106 The lively scepticism of Voltaire is balanced with sense and 
erudition by the French author of the Esprit des Croi:;;ades, (tom. iv. 
p. 386-388,) who observes, th3-t, aécording to the Arabians, the inhab- 
itants of Jerusalem must have exceeded 200,000; that in the siege of 
Titus, Josephu') collects 1,300,000 Jews; that they are 
tated by 
Tacitus himself at 600,000 ; and that the largest defalcation, that his 
accepinllls can justify, will 5till leave them more numerous than the 
Roman army. 
JU7 
lau])(Ìrell, who diligently perambulated the walls, founel a cir- 
euit of 4630 paces, or 4lG7 English )"ards, (p. 109, 110:) from an 
authentic plan, D' .Anville concludes a measure nearly similar, of 19üO 
}'rench toises, (p. 23-29,) in his scarce and valuable tract. For the 
topography of Jerusalem, see Ueland, (Palestina, tom. ii. p. 832- 
860. ) 
JUB J 
rusalem was possessed only of the torrent of Kedron, dry i
 
summer, and ()f the little spring or brook of SHoe, (Ueland, tom. I. 
p. 294, 300.) Both strangers and natives complained of the want of 
water, which, ill time of war, was- studiously aggravated. 'Vithin the 
city, Tacitus mentions a perennial fountain, an aqueduct and cisterns 
for rain water. The aqueduct was conveyed from the rivulet Tckoe or 
Etham, which is likewise mentioned by Bohadin, (in Vito Saladin. 
p. 238.) 
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pious stratagems; and time and labor were found to be the 
only means of victory. The time of the siege was indeed 
fulfilled in forty days, but they were forty days of calamity 
and anguish. A repetition of the old complaint of famine 
may be imputed in some degree to the voracious or disorderly 
appetite of the Franks; but the stony soil of Jerusalen1 is 
almost destitute of water; the scanty springs anù hasty tor- 
rents were dry in the summer season; nor was the thirst of 
the besiegers relieved) as in the city, by the artificial supply 
of cisterns and aqueducts. The circumjacent country is 
equally destitute of trees for the uses of shade or building; 
but some large beams were discovered in a cave by the cru- 
saders: a wood near Sichem, the enchanted grove of Tasso,109 
was cut down: the necessary timber was transported to the 
camp by the vigor and dexterity of Trancred ; and the engines 
were framed by some Genocse artists, who had fortunately 
landed in th9 harbor of Jaffa. Two movable turrets were 
constructed at the expense, and in the stations, of the duke 
of Lorraine and the count of Tholouse, and rolled forwards 
with devout labor, not to the most accessible, but to the most 
neglected, parts of the fortification. Rayrnond's Tower was 
reduced to ashes by the fire of the besieged, but his colleague 
was lTIOre vigilant and successful;'" the enemies were driven 
by his archers from the rampart; the draw-bridge was let 
down; and on a Friday, at 
hree in the afternoon, the day and 
hour of the Passion, Godfrey of Bouil1on stood victorious on the 
walls of Jerusalem. His example was followed on every side 
by the emulation of valor; and about four hundred and sixty 
years after the conquest of Omar, the holy city was rescued 
from the l\lahometan yoke. In the pillage of public and pri- 
vate wealth, the adventurers had agreed to respect the exclu- 
sive property of the first occupant; and the spoils of the great 
lnosque, seventy lamps and massy vases of gold and silver, 
rewarded the diligence, and displayed the generosIty, of Tan- 
credo A bloody sacrifice was offered by his mistaken vota- 
ries to the God of the Christians: resistance might provoke, 


109 Gierusalomme Liberata, canto Xill. It is pleasant enough to 
observe how Tasso has copicd and embellished the minutest dctails of 
the siege. 


· This does not appear by 'Vilken'8 account) (p. 294.) They fought iD 
'Vain the whole of the Thursday. -1\1. 
50 :I< 
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but neither age nor sex could mollify, their implacable rage. 
they indulged themselves three days in a promiscuous mas- 
sacre ; 110 and the infection of the dead bodies produced an 
epidemical disease. After seventy thousand l\Ioslems had 
been put to the sword, und the harmless Jews had been burnt 
in their synagogue, they could still reserve a multitude of cap- 
tives, whom interest. or lassitude persuaded them to spare. 
Of these savage heroes of the cross, Tancred alone betrayed 
some sentiments of compassion; yet we may praise the more 
selfish lenity of Raymond, who granted a capitulation and 
safe-conduct to the garrison of the citade1. 111 The holy 
sepulchre was now free; and the bloody victors prepared to 
accomplish their vow. Bareheaded and barefoot, with con- 
trite hearts, and in an humble posture, they ascended the hill 
of Calvary, amidst the loud anthems of the clergy; kissed 
the stone which had covered the Savior of the world; and 
bedewed with tears of joy and penitence the monument of 
their redemption. This union of the fiercest and most tender 
passions has been variously considered by two philosophers; 
by the one,1l2 as easy and natural; by the other,1l3 as absurd 
and incredible. Perhaps it is too rigorously applied to the 
same persons and the same hour: the example of the virtuous 
Godfrey awakened the piety of his companions; while they 
cleansed their bodies, they purified their 111inds; nor shall I 
belicve that the l110st ardent in slaughter and rapine were the 
foremost in the procession to the holy sepulchre. 
Eight days after this memorable event, which Pope Urban 
did not live to hear, the Latin chiefs proceeded to the election 
of a king, to guard and govern their conquests in Palestine. 
I-Iugh the Great, and Stephen of Chartres, had retired with 
some loss of reputation, which they strove to regain by a 
second crusade and an honorable death. Baldwin was estab- 


'110 Besides the Latins, who are not ashamed of the massacre, see 
Elmacin, (lIist. Saracen. p. 363,) Abulpharagius, (Dynast. p. 243,) 
and 
I. De Guignes, tom. ii. p. ii. p. 99, from Aboulmahasen. 
111 The old tower Psephina, in the middle ages N eblosa, was named 
Castellum Pisanum, from the patáarch Daimbert. It is still the cita- 
del. the residence of the Turkish aga, and eommands a prospect of 
the Dead Sea, J udea, and Arabia, (D' AnviJ1e, p. 19-23.) It was 
likewise called the Tower of David, nv!!rÒ
 nUNl!r!ðÚ1TaTò
. 
112 IIume, in his History of England, vol. i. p. 311, 312, octavo 
edition. 
113 Voltaire, in his Essai sur l'Histoire Générale, tom. ü. c. 64, 
p. 345, 346. 
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lish.ed at Edessa, and Bohemond at Antioch; and two Rob- 
erts, the duke of Normandy 114 and the count of Flanders, 
preferred their fair inheritance in the \Vest to a doubtful 
competition or a barren sceptre. The jealousy antI ambition 
of Raymond were condemned by his own followers, and the 
free, the just, the unanimous voice of the army proclaimed 
Godfrey of Bouillon the tìrst and most worthy of the cham- 
pions of Christendom. I-lis magnanimity accepted a trust as 
full of danger as of glory; but in a city where his Savior had 
been crowned with thorns, the devout pilgrim rejected the 
name and ensigns of royalty; and the founder of the king- 
dom of Jerusalem contented himself with the modest title of 
Defender and Baron of the Holy Sepulchre. His government 
of a single year,1l5 too short for the public happiness, was 
interrupted in the first fortnight by a summons to the field, by 
the approach of the vizier or sultan of Egypt, who had been 
too slow to prevent, but who was impatient to avenge, the 
loss of Jerus
lem. I-lis total overthrow in the battle of Asca- 
Ion sealed the establishment of the Latins in Syria, and sig- 
nalized the valor of the French princes who in this action 
bade a long farewell to the holy wars. Some glory Inight be 
derived from the prodigious inequality of numbers, though I 
sha.ll not count the myriads of horse and foot '*' on the side 
of the Fatill1ites; but, except three thousand Ethiopians or 
Blacks, who were armed with flails or scourges of iron, the 
Barbarians of the South fled on the first onset, and afforded a 
pleasing comparison between the active valor of the Turks 
and the sloth and effeminacy of the natives of Egypt. After 
suspending before the holy sepulchre the sword and standard 
of the sultan, the new king (he deserves the title) embraced 
his departing companions, and could retain only with the gal. 
lant Tancred three hundred knights, and two thousand foot. 
soldiers for the defence of Palestine. His sovereignty was 


114 The Eng1i
h ascribe to Robert of Normandy, and the Provincials 
to Raymond of. Tholouse, the glory of refusing the crown; but the 

onest voice of tradition has preserved the memory of the ambition 
BnJ. revenge (VilIehardouin, No. 136) of the count of St. Giles. He 
died at the siege of Tripoli, which was possessed by his d0scendants. 
ll,j See the election, the battle of Ascalon, &c., in "'illiam of Tyre, 
1. ix. c. 1-12, and in the conclusion of the Latin historians of the first 
crusade. 


· 20,000 Franks, 300,000 Mussulmen, according to Wilken, (vo1 ü. p. 9) 
-M. 
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soon attacked by a new enemy, the only one against whom 
Godfioey was a coward. Adhemar, bishop of Puy, who ex- 
celled both in council and action, had been swept away in the 
last plague of Antioch: the remaining ecclesiastics preserved 
Dnly the pride and avarice of their character; and their sedi- 
tious clanlors had required that the choice of a bishop should 
precede that of a king. The revenue and jurisdiction of the 
lawful patriarch were usurped by the Latin clergy: the ex- 
clusion of the Greeks and Syrians was justified by the reproach 
of heresy or schism; 116 and, under the iron yoke of their 
deliverers, the Oriental Christians regretted the tolerating 
government of the A.rabian caliphs. Daimbert, archbishop 
of risa, had long been trained in the secret policy of Rome: 
he brought a fleet of his countrymen to the succor of the 
Holy Land, and was installed, without a competitor, the spir- 
itual and temporal head of the church.* The new patri- 
arch 117 immediately grasped the sceptre which had been 
acquired by the toil and blood of the victorious pilgrims; and 
both Godfrey and Bohemond submitted to receive at his 
hands the investiture of their feudal possessions. Nor was 
this sufficient; Daimbert claimed the immediate property of 
Jerusalem and Jaffa; instead of a fiflll and generous refusal, 
the hero negotiated with the priest; a quarter of either city 
was ceded to the church; and the modest bishop was satisfied 
with an eyentual reversion of the rest, on the death of God- 
frey without children, or on the future acquisition of a new 
seat at Cairo or Damascus. 
\Vithout this indulgence, the conqueror would have almost 
been stripped of his infant kingdom, which consisted only of 
Jerusalem and Jaffa, with about twenty villages and towns of 
the adjacent country.us \Vithin this narrow verge, the l\tla- 
hometans were still lodged in some Ï111pregnable castles: and 


116 Ren:lUdot, lIist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 479. 
117 See the claims of the patriarch Daimbert, in 'Villiam of Tyre, 
(l. h::. c. 15-18, x. 4, 7, 9,) who asserts with marvellous candor the 
independence of the conquerors and kings of Jeru
alem. 
118 'Villcrm. Tyr. 1. x. 19. The Historia Hicrosolimitana of Jacobus 
à Yitriaco (1. Ì. c. 21-50) and the Secreta FideJium Crucis of ):farinus 
Sanutus (1. iü. p. 1) describe the state and conquests of the Latin 
kingdom of Jerusalem. 


· Arnulf was first chosen, but illegitimately, and degraded. He was 
t?ver after the secret enemy of Daimbcrt or Dagobert. 'Vilken, vol. i. p. 
8òß, vol. ii. p. 52. - 
 1\1. 
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the husbandman, the trader, and the pilgrim, were exposed 
to daily and domestic hostility. By the arms of Godfrey 
himself, and of the two Baldwins, his brother and cousin, who 
succeeded to the throne, the Latins breathpd with more ease 
and safety; and at length they equalled, in the extent of thcir 
dominions, though not in the millions of their subjects, the 
ancient princes of Judah and Israel.l 19 After the reduction 
of the maritime cities of Laodicea, Tripoli, Tyre, and Asca- 
10n,120 which were powerfully assisted by thc fleets of Venice, 
Genoa, and Pisa, and even of Flanders and Norway,121 the 
range of sea-coast from Scanderoon to the borders of Egypt 
was possessed by the Christian pilgrims. If the prince of 
Antioch disclaimed his supremacy, the counts of Edessa and 
Tripoli owned themselves the vassals of the king of Jerusalem 
 
the Latins reigned beyond the Euphrates; and the four cities 
of Hems, Hamah, Damascus, and Aleppo, were the only 
relics of the :Mahometan conquests in SyriaY
2 The laws and 
language, the manners and titles, of the French nation and 
Latin church, \-vere introduced into these trans marine colo- 


119 An actual muster, not ineluding the tribes of Levi and Benja- 
min, gave David an army of 1,300,000 or 1.674,000 fighting men; 
which, with the addition of women, children, and slaves, may imply a 
population of thirteen millions, in a country sixty leagues in length, 
and thirty broad. The honest and rational Le Clerc (Comment on 
2d Samuel xxiv. and 1st Chronicles, xxi.) æ:5tuat nllgu
to in limite, 
and mutters his suspicion of a false transcript; a dangerous suspi- 
cion ! ;Ii 
l..!O These sieges are related, each in its proper place, in the great 
history of \Villiam of Tyre, from the ixth to the xviiith book, and more 
briefly told by llernardus Thesaurarius, (de Acquisitione Terræ 
Sanctæ, c. 89-98, p. 73
-740.) Some domestic facts are celebrated 
in the Chronicles of Pisa, Genoa, and Yenice, in the vith, ixth, and 
xiith tomes of 
Iuratori. 
121 Quidam populus de insuli;; occidentig egressu"J, et maxime de eâ 
p!lrte quæ Norvegia dicitur. \Villiam of Tyre (1. xi. c. 14, p. 804:) 
marks their course per nritannicum .Mal'c ct Calpen to the siege of 
Siùon. 
122 nenelathir, apud De Guignes, lIist. des Huns, tom. ii. part i
. 
p. 1;)0, 161, A. D. 1127. He must speak of the iruand country. 


· David determined to take a census of his vast dominions, which ex- 
tended from Lebanon to the frontiers of Egypt, from the Euphlates to 
the Mediterranean. The numbers (in 2 Sam. xxiv. 9, and 1 Chron. xxi. 6) 
differ; but the lowest gives 800,000 men fit to bea.r arms in Israel, 600,000 
in Judah. llist. of Jews, vol. i. p. 248. GiLbon has ta.ken the highc
t 
census in his estimate of the population, and confined the dominion:i of 
David to cis-J ordanic Palestine. - M. 
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nies. According to the feudal jurisprudence, the princir,al 
states and subordinate baronies descended in the line of nlale 
and female succession: 123 but the children of the first con- 
querors,124 a motley and degenerate race, were dissolved by 
the luxury of the climate; the arrival of new crusaders frorn 
Europe was a doubtful hope and a casual event. The ser- 
vice of the feudal tenures 125 was performed by six hundred 
and sixty-six knights, who might expect the aid of two hun- 
dred more under the banner of the count of Tripo'i; and 
each knight was attended to the field by four squires or 
archers on horsebacl{.126 Five thousand and seventy ser- 
geants, most probably foot-soldiers, were supplied by the 
churches and cities; and the whole legal militia of the king- 
don1 could not exceed eleven thousand men, a slender defence 
against the surrounding myriads of Saracens and 'furks. 127 
But the fifll1est bulwark of Jerusalmn was founded on the 
knights of the Hospital of St. John,128 and of the temple of 


123 Sanut very sensibly descants on the mischiefs of female succes- 
sion, in a land hostibus circumdata, ubi cuncta virilia et virtuosa esse 
deberent. Yet, at the summons, and with the approbation, of her 
feudal lord, a noble damsel was obliged to choose a husband and 
champion, (Assises de Jerusalem, c. 242, &c.) See in 
I. De Guignes 
(tom. i. p. 441-471) the accurate and useful tables of these dynasties, 
which are chiefly drawn from the Lignages d' Outremer. 
124 They were called by derision Poullains, Pullani, and their name is 
never pronounced without contempt, (Ducange, Gloss. Latin. tom. v. 
p. 535; and Observations sur Joinville, p. 84, 85 ; Jacob. à Vitriaco, 
lIist. Hierosol. 1. i. c. 67, 72; and Sanut, 1. iii. p. vili. c. 2, p. 182.) 
Illustrium virorum, qui ad Ten-æ Sanctæ . . . . liberationem in ipsâ. 
manserunt, dcgeneres filii . . . . in deliciis el1utriti, moUes et ofiæ- 
minati, &c. . 
12i> This authentic detail is extracted. from the Assises de Jerusalem, 
(c. 324, 32G-331.) Sanut (1. iii. p. viii. c. 1, p. 174) reckons Olùy 
618 knights, and ;jï75 followers. 
126 The sum total, and the division, ascertain the service of the three 
great baronies at 100 knights each; and the text of the Assises, which 
extends the number to 500, can only be justified by this supposition. 
127 Yet on great emergencies (says Sanut) the barons brought a 
voluntary aid; decentem comitivam militum juxta statum suum. 
128 'Villi am of Tyre (1. xviii. c. 3, 4, 5) relates the ignoble origin 
and early insolence of the Hospitalers, who soon deserted their hum- 
ble patron, St. John the Eleemosynary, for the more august character 
of St. John the Baptist, (see the ineffectual struggles of Pagi, Critica, 
A. D. 1099, No. 14-18.) They assumed the profession of arms 
about the Jcar 1120; the IIospital was mater; the Temple filia; the 
Teutonic order was founded A. D. 1100, at the siege of Acre, (
fosheim, 
Institut. p. 380, 3ÐO.) 
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Solomon ; 129 on the strange association of a monastic and 
military life, which fanaticisn1 n1Ïght suggest, but which poli- 
cy rnust approve. The flower of the nobility of Europe 
aspired to wear the cross, and to profess the vows, of these 
respectable orders; theÌI' spirit and discipline were ilnn10rtal ; 
and the speedy donation of twenty-eight thousand farms, or 
manors,13U enabled then1 to support a regular force of cavalry 
and infantry for the defence of Palestine. The austerity of 
the convent soon evaporated in the exercise of arms: the 
world was scandalized by the pride, avarice, and corruption 
of these Christian soldiers; their claims of immunity and ju- 
risdiction disturbed the harmony of the church and state; and 
the public peace was endangored by their jealous emulation. 
But in their most dissolute period, the knights of their hospi- 
tal and temple maintained their fearless and fanatic character: 
they neglected to live, but they were prepared to die, in the 
service of Christ; and the spirit of chivalry, the parent and 
o
'3pring of the crusades, has been transplanted by this insti- 
tution frOlll the holy sepulchre to the Isle of lVlalta.I 31 
The spirit of freedOln, which pervades the feudal institu- 
tions, was felt in its strongest energy by the volunteers of the 
cross, who elected for their chief the most deserving of his 
peers. Amidst the slaves of Asia, unconscious of the lesson 
or example, a model of political liberty was introduced; and 
the laws of the French kingòOlll are derived from the purest 
source of equality and justice. Of such laws, the first and 
indispensable condition is the assent of those whose obedience 
they require, and for whose benefit they are designed. No 
sooner had Godfrey of Bouillon accepted the office of supreme 
magistrate, than he solicited the public and priväte advice of 
the Latin pilgrims, who were the best skilled in the statutes 


129 See St. Bernard de Laude N ovæ 
Iilitiæ Templi, composed .A. D. 
1132-1136, in Opp. tom. i. p. ii. p. 547-563, edit. 
labillon, Veneto 
1750. Such an encomium, which is thrown awav on the dead Tem- 
plars, would be highly valued by the historians of' :\lalta. 
130 
latthew Paris, lEst. :Major, p. 54-1. He as
igns to the Hospitallers 
19,000, to the Templars 9,000 maneria, a word of much higher im- 
port (as Ducange ha3 rightly observed) in the English than in the 
French idiom. 
Mano1" is a lordship, mrtJIoir a dwelling. 
131 In the three first books of the l-listoire de Cheyaliers de 
falthe 
par l' Abbé de Vertot, the reader may amuse himself with a fair, and 
!lometimes flattering, picture of the order, while it was employed for 
the defence of Palestine. The subscCJ.uent books pursue their CIlli... 
grations to Rhodes and 1\la1ta. 
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and customs of Europe. From these materials, with the 
counsel and approbation of the patriarch and barons, of the 
clergy and laity, Godfrey composed the ASSISE OF JERUSA- 
LEI\I,32 a precious monument of feudal jurisprudence. The 
r.ew code, attested by the seals of the king, the patriarch, and 
the viscount of Jerusalem, was deposited in the holy sepulchre, 
enriched with the improvelnents of succeeding times, and 
respcctfuHy consu1ted as often as any doubtful question arose 
in the tribunals of Palestine. 'Vith the kingdom and city a11 
was lost: 133 the fragments of the written law were preserved 
by jealous tradition 134 and variable practice till the middle of 
the thirteenth century: the code was restored by the pen of 
John d'Ibelin, count of Jaffa, one of the principal feudato- 
ries ; 135 and the final revision was accomplished in the year 
thirteen hundred and sixty-nine, for the use of the Latin king- 
dom of Cyprus.l 36 
The justice and freedom of the constitution were maintained 


132 The Assises de Jerusalem, in old law French, were printed with 
Deaumanoir's Coutumes de Beauvoisis, (Bourges and Paris, 1690, in 
folio,) and illustrated by Gaspard Thaumas de la Thaumassiere, with 
a comment and glossary. An Italian yersion had been published in 
153.j, at Venice, for the ur;:e of the kingdom of Cyprus. 
133 A la terre perdue, tout fut perdû, is the vigorous expre
sion of 
the Assise, (c. 281. ) Yet Jerusalem eapitulated with Saladin; the 
queen and the principal Chrio;;tians departed in peaee; and a eode so 
precious and so portable eould not provoke the avarice of the con- 
querors. I have sometimes suspected the existence of this original 
eopy of the Holy Sepulchre, which might be inyented to sa.nctify and 
authenticate the traditionary customs of the Fre-nch in Palestine. 
13-1 A noble lawyer, Haou"l de Tabarie, denipd the prayer of I{ing 
Amauri, (A. D. 119.3-1:,W.3,) that he would eommit his knowledge to 
writing, and frankly declared, que de ce qu'il savoit ne feroit-il ja nul 
borj ois SOil pareill, ne null sage homme lettré, (c. 281.) 
13ã The eompiler of this work, Jean d'Ibelin, was eount of Jaffa 
and Asealon. lorcl of Baruth (Berytus) and Rames, and died A. D. 
12G6, l Sanut, 1. iii. p. ii. c. 5, 8.) The family of lbelin, which descended 
from a younger brotlH'r of a count of Chartres in Franee, long flour- 
ished in Palestine and Cyprus, (see the Lig-nages de deça 
ler, or 
d'Outremer, e. 6, at the end of the Assises de Jerusalem, an original 
Look, which records the pedigrees of the French adventurers.) 
l
ü By sixteen commissioners chosen in the states of the island: 
Lhe wOJ
k was finished the 3d of November, 1369, sealed with four 
seals, and deposited in the cathedral of Nicosia, (see the preface to 
the Assises.) 


· See 'Vilken. vol. i. p. 17. &c.-l\1. 
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by two tribunals of unequal dignity, which were instituted by 
Goäfreyof Bouillon after the conquest of Jerusalem. The 
king, in person, presided in the' upper court, the court of the 
barons. Of these the four most conspicuous were the prince 
of Galilee, the lord of Sidon and Cæsarea, and the counts of 
Jaffa and Tripoli, who, perhaps with the constable and mar- 
shal,137 were in a special manner the compeers and judges 
of each other. But all the nobles, who held their lands imme- 
diately of the crown, were entitled and bound to attend the 
king's court; and each baron exercised a similar jurisdiction 
in the subordinate assemblies of his own feudatories. The 
connection of lord and vassal was honorable and voluntary: 
reverence was due to the benefactor, protection to the de- 
pendant; but they mutually pledged their faith to each other; 
and the obHgation on either side might be suspended by neg- 
lect or dissolved by injury. The cognizance of marriages 
and testaments was blended with religion, and usurped by the 
clergy: but the civil and criminal causes of the nobles, the 
inheritance and tenure of their fiefs, formed the proper occu- 
pation of the supreme court. Each member was the judge 
and guardian both of public and private rights. It was hi.) 
duty to assert with his tongue and sword the lawful claims of 
the lord: but if an unjust superior presumed to violate the 
freedom or property of a vassal, the confederate peers stool1 
forth to maintain his quarrel by word and deed. They boldly 
affirmed his innocence and his wrongs; demanded the resti. 
tution of his liberty or his lands; suspended, after a fruitless 
demand, their own service; rescued their brother from prison; 
and employed every weapon in his defence, without offering 
direct violence to the person of their lord, which was ever 
sacred in their eyes.l 38 In their pleadings, replies, and re.. 
Joinders, the advocates of the court were subtle and copious; 


137 The cautious John d'Ibelin argues, rather than affirms, that 
Tripoli is the fourth barony, and expresses some doubt concerning the 
right or pretension of the constable and marshal, (c. 323.) 
13
 Entre seignor et homme ne n"a que la foi; . . . . mais tant que 
l'homme doit à son seignor reverence en toutes choses, (c. 206.) Tous 
les hommes dudit royaume sont par laùite Assise tenus les uns as 
autres . . . . et en celie manicre que Ie seignor mette main ou face 
mettre au eors ou au fié d' aucun d'yaus sans esgard et sans connois. 
sans ùe court, que tous les autres doivent venir devant Ie seignor, &e.. 
(212.) The form of their remonstrances is conceived with the noble 
limplicity of freedom. . 
VOL. v. 51 
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but the use of argument and evidence was often superseded 
by judicial combat; and the Assise of Jerusalem admits in 
many cases this barbarous institution, which has been slowly 
abolished by the laws and manners of Europe. 
The trial by battle was established in all criminal cases 
which affected the life, or limb, or bonor, of any person; and 
in all civil transactions, of or above the value of one mark of 
silver. It appears that in criminal cases the combat was the 
priviJege of the accuser, who, except in a charge of treason, 
avenged his personal injury, or the death of those persons 
whom he had a right to represent; but wherever, from the 
nature of the charge, testinlOny could be obtained, it was 
n'3cessary for him to produce witnesses of the fact. In civil 
cases, the combat was not allowed as the means of establish- 
ing the claim of the demandant; but he was obliged to pro- 
duce witnesses who had, or assumed to have, knowledge of 
the fact. The combat was then the privilege of the defend- 
ant; because he charged the witness with an attempt by per- 
jury to take away his right. He came therefore to be in the 
same situation as tþe appellant in criminal cases. It was not 
then as a mode of proof that the combat was received, nor as 
making negative evidence, (according to the supposition of 
Montesquieu ; 139) but in every case the right to offer battle 
was founded on the right to pursue by arms the redress of an 
injury; and the judicial combat was fought on the same prin- 
ciple, and with the same spirit, as a private duel. Champions 
were only allowed to women, and to men maimed or past the 
age of sixty. The consequence of a defeat was death to the 
person accused, or to the champion or witness, as well as to 
the accuser himself: but in civil cases, the demandant was 
punished with infamy and the loss of his suit, while his wit- 
ness and champion suffered an ignominious death. In many 
cases it was in the option of the judge to award or to refuse 
the combat: but two are specified, in which it was the inev- 
itable rf'sult of the challenge; if a faithful vassal gave the lie 
to his compeer, who unjustly claimed any portion of their 
lord's dmnesnes; or if an unsuccessful suitor presumed to im- 
peach the judgment and veracity of the COUI t. fIe might 


139 See l'Esprit des Loix, 1. xxviii. In the forty years since its pub- 
lication, no work has been more read and criticized; and the spirit 
of inquiry which it has excited is not the least of our obligations to 
".he author. 
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lnlpeach them, but the terms were severe and perilous: in 
the same day he successively fought all the members of the 
tribunal, even those who had been absent; a single defeat 
was followed by death and infamy; and where none could 
hope for victory, it is highly probable that none would adven- 
ture the trial. In the Assise of Jerusalem, the legal subtlety 
of the count of Jaffa is more laudably employed to elude, than 
to facilitate, the judicial combat, which he derives from a prin- 
ciple of honor rather t]1an of superstition. 140 
Among the causes which enfranchised the plebeians frorrt 
the yoke of feudal tyranny., the institution of cities and corpo- 
rations is one of the most powerful; and if those of Palestine 
are coeval with the first crusade, they may be ranked with 
the most ancient of the Latin world. Many of the pilgrirns 
had escaped from their lords under the banner of the cross; 
and it was the policy of the French princes to tempt their 
stay by the assurance of the rights and privileges of freen1en. 
It is expressly declared in the Assise of Jerusalem, that afler 
instituting, for his knights and barons, the court of peers, in 
which he presided hitl1self, Godfrey of Bouillon established a 
second tribunal, in which his person wa
 represented by his 
viscount. The jurisdiction of this inferior court extended over 
the burgesses of the kingdom; and it was composed of a select 
number of the mu
t discreet and worthy citizens, who were 
sworn to judge, according to the la,vs, of the actions and for- 
tunes of their equals.l41 In the conquest and settlement of 
new cities, the example of Jerusalem was imitated by the 
kings and their great vassals; and above thirty similar corpo- 
rations were founded before the loss of the Holy Land. An- 
other class of subjects, the Syrians,142 or Oriental Christians, 


140 For the intelligence of this obscure and obsolete jurisprudence 
(c. 80-111) I am deeply indebted to the friendship of a learned lord, 
who, with an accurate and discerning eye, has surveyed the philo- 
8Dphic history of law. By his studies, posterity might be enriched: 
the merit of the orator and t
e judge can be felt only by his contem- 
poraries. 
141 Louis Ie Gros, who is considered as the father of this institution 
in France, did not begin his reign till nine years (A. D. 1108) after 
Godfrey of Bouillon, (Assises, c. 2, 324.) For its origin and effects, 
see the judicious remarks of Dr. Robertson, (IIistoryof Charles V. 
vol. i. p. 30;-36,351-265, quarto edition.) 
142 Every reader conversant with the historians of the crusadea 
will understand by the peuple dQS Suriens, the Oriental Christians. 
Melchites, Jacobites, or Nestorians, who had all adopted the use of the 
Arabic language, (vol. iv. p. 693.) 
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were oppressed by the zeal of the clergy, and protected by the 
toleration of the state. Godfrey listened to their reasonable 
prayer, that they might be judged by their own national laws. 
A third court was instituted for their use, of limited and do.. 
Inestic jurisdiction: the sworn members were Syrians, in 
blood, language, and religion; but the office of the president 
(in Arabic, of the rais) was sometimes exercised by the vis.. 
count of the city. At an immeasurable distance below the 
nobles, the burgesses, and the strangers, the Assise of Jerusa.. 
lem condescends to mention the villains and slaves, the peasants 
of the land and the captives of war, who were almost equally 
considered as the objects of property. The relief or protection 
of these unhappy men was not esteemed worthy of the care 
of the legislator; but he diligently p-rovides for the re- 
covery, though not indeed for the punishment, of the fugi- 
tives. Like hounds, or hawks, who had strayed from the 
lawful owner, they might be lost and claimed: the slave and 
falcon \vere of the same value; but three slaves, or twelve 
oxen, were accumulated to equal the price of the war-horse; 
and a sum of three hundred pieces of gold was fixed, in the 
age of chivalry, as the equivalent of the more noble ani- 
mal. 143 


143 See the Assises de Jerusalem, (310, 311, 312.) These laws were 
enacted as late as the year. 1350, in the kingdom of Cyprus. In the 
same century, in the reign of Edward I., I understand, from a late 
publication, (of his Book of Account,) that the price of a war-horse 
was not less exorbitant in England. 
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